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THE OLD HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. 

By ALICE WEBER, Author of “ Miles Harling,” “ At Sixes and Sevens,” etc. 

“ My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure.”— Tennyson. 


CHAPTER I. 



COMING 

^OOD gracious, Miss 
Jane! we’ve got 
boys enough with¬ 
out you wishing to 
turn yourself into 
one ! It all comes 
of your never caring 
to play with dolls. 
Come away from that window, do now, 
there’s a dear! And just mind the 
children whilst I go down for the milk.” 

“Miss Jane” came away from the 
window. There was a great deal to be 
seen from that nursery window in the 
square, even on a dull, grey November 
afternoon, like that on which this history 
opens; and the little individual of 
twelve years old, appealed to by nurse, 
saw more sometimes than many others 
saw, because she had three eyes—that is 
to say, a mind’s eye as well as one on 
no xxxiv. 


EVENTS. 

either side of her nose. She stood in the 
middle of a family; above her were 
Bertie, and Barbara, and Roger; below 
her were Sybil, and Molly, and Baby, 
the three who now challenged her atten¬ 
tion since nurse had left them in her 
charge, and they all seemed determined 
to show her how much they needed her 
care. 

Sybil, the pretty five-year-old, began it 
by seizing the fat baby in her arms, and 
trying her utmost to hoist her from the 
rug, where she was seated calmly poking 
tiny fingers through the high fire-guard ; 
whereupon Molly, Sybil’s junior by two 
years, came to the rescue by seizing 
baby’s legs, and pulling against Sybil. 
Loud were the screams; instantaneous 
was Jane’s help. In one minute she had 
released the small victim, and hushing 
her soothingly whilst she seated herself 
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letters in the same handwriting over and 
over again. This morning he had one, 
and he gave it to mother to read, and he 
said, 4 Seventeen; a year older than 
Roger.’ And I know I am right,” added 
Barbara in a tone of despair; “ it is 
what I have always seen in the distance 
since that bank failed last year. It is 
a medical pupil coming, who will spoil 
everything! and then what shall we 
do ? ” 

Barbara’s face was flushed, and she 
stabbed a slice of bread with the toast¬ 
ing fork. 

“ Never say that before the thing 
comes, dear,” replied her governess 
quietly, “ and when it comes you will 
know what to do. If you are right, you 
must try to make it pleasant for your 
father and mother, who will scarcely like 
it more than you do. But as all this may 
be fancy—why, be the boys’ bright Queen 
Barbara whose sun must always shine in 
her kingdom, and whose toast must never 
burn as yours is doing now. Good-night, 
my child.” 

A warm embrace followed, to the im¬ 
minent peril of the toast, as Barbara 
said— 

“ I believe nothing ever bothered you 
one bit! You must have been placid 
when you were a baby—placid in the 
schoolroom—what granny would call ‘a 
dear sweet girl ’ as you grew up, and 
now the nice thing that you always are. 
Did you ever have any little bothers 
since you cut your teeth 2 ” 

Yes ; Miss Brewer thought she might 
count up some; but she must spend no 
more time philosophising, for the kettle 
on her own hearth would be boiling over, 
and she had work to do afterwards. Then 
Barbara finished toasting, rang the up 
stairs bell, and ran up to the drawing¬ 
room to see if Bertie had come in. In 
the drawing-room she found more than 
she had expected. There was her mother, 
whom she had expected to see ; but she 
was not, as usual at that time, seated in 
the sofa-corner by the fire knitting. The 
lamp was on the table already, and Dr. 


Bertram, who was rarely home from his 
medical rounds so early in the evening, 
was there, and he and Mrs. Bertram were 
deep in conversation with a stranger, an 
elderly gentleman, who was saying as 
Barbara entered the room— 

“ I know very little of the boy myself, 
but I am convinced it will be of the greatest 
advantage—” here Barbara’s appearance 
interrupted him. She was about to beat 
a hasty retreat when her father called 
out: 

“ Barbara ! if schoolroom tea is ready, 
bring a cup to Mr. Maynard.” 

Quicker than she came up, she went 
down again to the schoolroom. There, 
full length on the rug lay Bertie—Bertie 
of the irrepressible spirits, whose health 
was too delicate to allow him to go to 
Marlborough yet with Roger, and whose 
mind was bent upon following his father’s 
footsteps, and who even now had a news¬ 
paper spread open before him, on which 
he was carefully dissecting the remains 
of the last stickle-back caught in the 
Botanical Gardens last summer, died on 
this day in November, a victim to over 
care. Jane, curled up in Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey’s chair, was intently watching the 
anatomical arrangement going on below 
her. 

“ Here comes Bab ! clear away now,” 
sang out Jenny; “oh Bertie! don’t use 
my spoon for its eyes, please ! Oh ! you 
nasty, horrid boy ! you’ve thrown it on 
the bread and butter—the fishy—finny 
spoon ! ” 

Bertie rolled over on his side in con¬ 
vulsions of laughter at this result of a 
random shot from the rug below; but 
Barbara stood by the tea-tray, and 
grasping the teapot said, with a great 
groan: 

“ Who do you think is in the drawing¬ 
room 'l ” 

Bertie sent his fish - bones into the 
corner, and pulling himself up into a 
sitting posture, clasped his knees as he 
said “ Who ” whilst Jane’s face lit up 
as she gasped out, “Uncle Humphrey ! ” 

“ Uncle Humphrey ! ” reiterated Bertie, 
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with a touch of scorn. “ You goose ! 
When you know he does not leave 
Bombay till next month. Go on, Bab— 
who is it ? ” 

“I have not the remotest idea,” she 
replied. “ All I know is, that it is an 
old old man whom we have never seen 
before; and the drawing-room is lighted 
up for him, and father and mother don't 
look a bit like themselves somehow, and 
this is the mystery. I feel sure of it! 
We laughed at you, Jenny, don’t you 
remember, when you said ten days ago 
that you felt something coming—you felt 
it in your bones—” 

“ In your dorsal fin,” broke in Bertie 
with unmoved countenance, and eyes still 
fixed on the Queen in anxious expectation, 

“We said it was one of your fancies,” 
she continued, “ and then all those letters 
came, always in the same writing; and 
father looked at mother yesterday and 
smiled, w T hen I said how glad I was that 
we were not like Dr. Brierley’s family, 
whose father is obliged to have two pupils 
because he is not rich. And father said, 

‘ Nobody is rich in the present day. We 
must all put our shoulder to the wheel.’ 
And I expect it has come to us now! ” 

“What has, the wheel in the shape 
of an old old man % Jolly pupil! ” said 
Bertie. 

Barbara explained that the visitor in 
the drawing-room had no doubt come to 
make preliminary arrangements on behalf 
of the coming boy ; then suddenly she 
recollected the cup of tea. Anxiously 
she pleaded with Bertie to take it to him. 
Bertie agreed conditionally; that he 
might infuse some of his chemicals in the 
cheering beverage, which should neither 
poison it nor colour it, but which might 
effectually prevent that old old man 
from ever again desiring refreshment at 
five o’clock in that establishment; nay, 
might even have the desired effect of 
filling him with wholesome fears for the 
safety of the imaginary pupil. 

“ If you won’t let me do that, I’ll ask 
him straight out who he is ! ” declared 
Bertie. 


Barbara appealed to Jane, who objected 
on the score of a very shabby frock and 
grumbled accordingly, but took it never¬ 
theless, not seeing that Bertie crept up 
stairs, and waited outside. 

“ This is my second daughter,” he heard 
in his father’s voice, and he wondered 
how Jenny liked it when the stranger 
said, “ Ah, Fergus is very fond of little 
girls.” Then Jenny, with flaming cheeks, 
shot out of the room again, giving Bertie 
a warning word as she passed him, to the 
effect that “he was just going, and 
Bertie had better look sharp or he would 
be caught.” Bertie only had time to wrap 
himself in the heavy curtain which hung 
on one side of the drawing-room door 
when it opened, and he heard his mother 
say in that dear way of hers— 

“You may rely on his having a mother’s 
care, and being treated like one of my 
own children.” 

To which the elderly gentleman replied, 
“ My dear madam, I believe it.” Then 
he went away down the stairs with Dr. 
Bertram, and Bertie slowly unrolling the 
curtain, disclosed himself to the eyes of 
his astonished mother. 

“ I was not listening, mother, but I 
could not help hearing. Who is Fergus ? 
Barbara’s in a state, and Jenny’s nose is 
red with excitement, and we want you.” 
The boy twined his arm into hers, and 
together they went down to the school¬ 
room, where, at the same moment, Dr. 
Bertram joined them. 

Dr. Bertram’s patients used to say he 
was their sunshine, but to his children he 
was more than sunshine ; he was their 
strong help in all things great and small, 
just as their mother in her loving tender¬ 
ness was a strong help in another way. 
No hour in the day was more looked 
forward to by the Bertrams than this 
hour, when the mother always came into 
the schoolroom, before having the little 
ones down in the drawing-room. The father 
would come in too when he was home 
so early—a very rare event, and one that 
always brought an extra gleam of light 
into Barbara’s face, which, however, was 
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very grave at the present moment ; Jane’s 
was hot, as she smarted still from the 
misnomer “ little girl.” 

Bertie spoke before any one else. 

“ Father, I was in the curtain outside 
the drawing-room just now, and I heard 
what mother said on the landing to that 
gentleman. I couldn’t help it. I didn’t 
mean to listen, but I couldn’t get away 
in time. And now, won’t you tell us 
who Fergus is 1 ” 

Then Dr. Bertram tried to frown, but 
not succeeding, he smiled instead, and 
told the boy, who always spoke out and 
came to the front on all occasions, that 
he had not intended yet a while to an¬ 
nounce the change that was coming ; 
but now, as Bertie had himself hurried 
things on in a measure, they should hear 
all. They all knew, he went on, that he 
had had heavy losses in the past year— 
losses which no crowd of eager patients, 
dense enough as it was already, would 
make up for many years; they all knew, 
also, that, situated as he was, the father 
of a large family, to whom he wished to 
give such an education as would make 
them useful men and women in their 
generation, there must needs be heavy 
expenses to meet; and so the long and 
the short of it was that he intended 
taking a pupil, one Fergus MacNair, 
who was coming up to London after 
Christmas; and when he had passed his 
preliminary examination, was to study 
medicine at the hospital where Dr. 
Bertram’s name had been well known 
for the last twenty years. Mr. Maynard, 
the boy’s guardian, wished him to be in a 
real home, with a family who would make 
him feel one of themselves. Dr. Bertram 
was not a man of many words when 
anything unwelcome had to be commu¬ 
nicated, and now he was silent. Barbara 
was silent, cutting her toast into many 
little pieces, and apparently intent upon 
fitting them all into the centre of her 
plate. Bertie took a deep draught of 
tea, and then asked whether it would be 
for always ? 

“Well, until he has completed his 


course at the hospital, I hope,” said Dr. 
Bertram, decidedly; then, glancing at 
his watch, he started up, adding that 
he had two or three professional calls to 
make in the neighbourhood ; but in 
passing his second daughter’s chair, he 
put his hands on her shoulders, and 
looking down into the somewhat wistful 
face, he said : “ And what is my dreamer 
of dreams thinking about 1 ” 

She put her arms round his neck, and 
pulled his head down close to hers that 
she might whisper. He looked puzzled 
for a moment 3 then, raising his head, 
made answer : “No, mamma says he is 
to have the other room; so the attic will 
be safe. Are you satisfied 1 ” 

Yes, more than satisfied ; for that 
attic was a wonderful stronghold of 
Jane’s. To the others it was merely a 
garret, containing lumber and an ancient 
tailless rocking-horse. Ah ! but they did 
not know where she used to ride to on 
that horse. 

“ That boy won’t be here in the 
Christmas holidays, will he 1 ” asked 
Barbara of her father, as his hand was 
on the door. 

“ Yes, Bab, he will,” was the reply. 
“You are thinking that Roger will not 
relish it; whereas, I am thinking that 
for Roger it may be a great gain, as 
Fergus MacNair is a worker, and so 
perhaps somebody else may be fired to 
work at his holiday-task.” 

He had gone before Barbara could 
answer, which perhaps was well for all; 
for if ever a cloud arose between her 
and her father, it was on the subject of 
Roger and school-work. She was very 
jealous for that brother ; she gloried in 
him; so did they all. He was first in 
athletics, captain of his house-eleven, 
captain in the football twenty, but he 
loved not books. His father chafed 
sorely sometimes; as, for instance, when 
the report came and bore no testimony 
to any brilliant progress in point of 
studies. It was in vain at such moments 
for Bertie to speak of signal successes in 
the field chronicled by the school magazine. 
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The mother noted Barbara’s rising 
colour as the girl suppressed a strong 
impulse to speak up for her favourite 
brother. “ I am so sorry, dears—so very 
sorry,” said Mrs. Bertram, before she 
left them to go into the drawing-room 
and play with the little ones, “ that this 
should be such a disagreeable prospect to 
you all. You must try and help your 
father and me by making the best of it, 
for it is not pleasant to us either; it is 
a case of duty, and we must do it.” 

“ Isn’t it pleasant to you and father ] ” 
cried out Bertie, in his hearty, impetuous 
way; “ then we will make it so ! I 
know I shall like him if he hasn’t red 
hair and freckles, and if he doesn’t pitch 
into my laboratory. I wonder if he 
knows how to make toffee.” But when 
his mother had gone, Bertie looked up 
sideways out of his soft grey eyes at 
Barbara, and said : “ Poor queen ! she 
doesn’t much like it, does she ] ” 

Barbara pushed herself away from the 
tea-table, and subsided into Uncle 
Humphrey’s chair. It was the seat 
that was always taken when weighty 
matters at home or abroad were about 
to be discussed, so that the words, “ Take 
Uncle Humphrey’s chair,” had come to 
mean amongst themselves that Parlia¬ 
ment was about to sit. 

“ It is very, very , very , horrid ! ” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ he will be in the way of every¬ 
thing ; how can we ever be all the same 
jolly party with a strange Scotch boy in 
the middle of us all ] How shall we ever 
get talks with father in the evening, when 
he will have to coach this pupil ] And 
when Roger hears that we shall have 
this Fergus hanging about all the Christ¬ 
mas holidays what will he say ] And 
then the theatricals ! Of course he will 
be wanting to act, and will just spoil it 
all! Make toffee indeed ! I shall never 
let him come in here on Saturday after¬ 
noons.” 

“ Yes you will, if we can get him to 
stir,” suggested Bertie ; “ and look here, 
we don’t know that he’s not nice.” 

“ Yes, I do,” protested unreasonable 


Barbara, petulantly. “I know exactly 
what he will be—tall, bony, carroty, out¬ 
growing all his clothes, and talking 
broad Scotch. It’s horrid , Bertie, to 
have strangers coming to live in one’s 
home, and you and Jenny both think so 
too, and won’t say so. I am honest and 
speak my mind. You know you are both 
on my side really.” 

“ Well, you see I can’t be, if you mean 
to bully him,” said Bertie, leaning his 
chin on his hands, “ because I told the 
mother I’d like him.” 

“ I don’t mean to bully him,” objected 
Barbara, colouring up as though the 
purity of her queenly dignity were 
stained by the very imputation ; “ but I 
know this, that you can’t make your¬ 
self like anyone.” 

“Yes, you can though,” maintained 
Bertie; “ there was that old gardener 
who used to cut the grass in the square. 
I couldn’t bear him once upon a time; 
I always thought he was as sour as his 
face, till one day he found that beautiful 
carcase of a rat—don’t you remember ]— 
and he gave it to me, and we both of 
us had a regular good talk about it 
because it was such a rum thing find¬ 
ing it there; and after I boiled it and 
skinned it, and scraped it—don’t you 
remember]—and prepared the skeleton, 
I gave him one of the ribs that fell out, 
and he had it mounted for a pin, and 
we have been chums ever since.” 

“ Ah, yes ! you might get to like an 
old gardener,” observed Barbara, medi¬ 
tatively, thinking that the threatened 
inmate was a more difficult matter in 
the way of liking. 

“Jenny, why don’t you speak]” said 
Bertie, turning round on his elbow. 
“Something’s coming, surely, after all 
this while.” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking,” she said 
in a quaint, decided manner, “ and this 
is what I think : now that Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey’s coming home nothing will ever 
be very bad again.” 

A smile of extreme content rippled 
all over her face at the very thought 
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of the ship that would soon be steam¬ 
ing homewards, although Bertie again 
reminded her that it had not left 
Bombay yet. 

“ I know—I know,” she said, nodding 
her head, “but still he's coming.” 

“I don’t see that he will be able to 
make things better,” said the despond¬ 
ing Barbara, “ because after three years 
grandmamma will be wanting him 
always.” 

“ But still, he will be somewhere 
about,” said Jane, in a most comforting 
tone; “ there will be no sea between, 
and he will make everything right.” 


CHAPTER II. 

UNCLE AND NIECE. 

There was a house which the Ber¬ 
trams loved almost as much as their 
own home, and that was their grand¬ 
mother’s house at Croydon. Now this 
grandmamma Maxwell was the mother 
of their Uncle Humphrey, “ than whom 
a greater or a better man has never 
lived, my dears,” she would often say ; 
and verily her grandchildren believed 
her, as well they might, for if ever 
there was a brave, true-hearted gentle¬ 
man who did his duty and had a 
gentle word and a helping hand for 
every one, that man was Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey. Jane used to say that he was 
Hercules, King Arthur, and Henry V. 
rolled into one. Barbara said he was just 
Uncle Humphrey and that was enough ; 
there never had been and there never 
would be another like him, so why call 
him by any other name ? Bertie always 
maintained it was ten thousand pities 
he was not a doctor. And Roger % well, 
Roger rarely said much about him; it 
was not his way to talk, but he and his 
uncle were like two boys together—two 
brothers. Marlborough alone would have 
been a strong bond, if there had been no 
other link, for Uncle Humphrey was an 
old Marlburian, and his name lived 
there still as the name of a “ good man 


all round”—even as the life of those 
past school-days throbbed and thrilled 
still through him, in spite of the fourteen 
years that had gone since the day that 
he said good-bye to the Wiltshire downs. 
There was the name “ Humphrey Max¬ 
well ” cut on the desk in the House class¬ 
room, looking almost as fresh as though it 
were only done yesterday; and there be¬ 
neath it had the nephew inscribed “ Roger 
Maxwell Bertram,” with a mighty resolve 
to follow close upon the heels of his uncle 
in all things athletic, but whether he 
would tread in his footsteps along that 
march of intellect which would lead 
him to the upper sixth was a matter of 
vague speculation in Roger’s mind. 

Seeing all this enthusiasm for Uncle 
Humphrey we can in some degree under¬ 
stand what the young Bertrams felt 
three years ago when it was announced 
that he was going out to India. They 
were all staying at their grandmother s 
at the time, for her house had india- 
rubber walls, and could expand to take in 
any number, as her own dear capacious 
old heart could stretch itself to take 
in any number of children to be loved. 
Her son’s heart was just such another 
—very large, very soft, and very strong. 
Well can the Bertrams remember that 
afternoon on which the news came to 
them. It was a hot summer day, and 
they were sitting beneath the oak-tree 
at the end of the lawn, eating straw¬ 
berries ; the little ones were with nurse 
in the kitchen-garden down below, for 
there was a steep descent by a winding 
path from the flowers to the vegetables 
in that garden. Grandmamma was 
seated in the open drawing-room win¬ 
dow, reading and napping alternately. 
Suddenly, through the garden - door, 
and across the hall, the children under 
the oak saw the house-door open, 
and Uncle Humphrey come in. They 
saw him pass straight along the corri¬ 
dor to the drawing-room, only nodding 
to them on his way, and then the dear, 
drowsy figure in the window disap¬ 
peared from the picture-frame of Venetian 
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blinds and muslin curtains, and there 
was a silence and a stillness; no one 
went in and no one came out. Even 
Roger, intent on waxing his cricket-bat, 
glanced towards the drawing-room win¬ 
dow and the garden-door occasionally, 
and said at last : 

“ There must be something up with 
granny or Uncle Humphrey, for the 
church-clock has chimed the hymn-tune 
without her putting her head out as she 
always does, to say, 4 Listen, dears, to the 
sweet old tune,’ and Hep has barked 
under the drawing-room window for the 
last five minutes without Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey taking any notice of him.” 

How, there was living with old Mrs. 
Maxwell a certain Beatrice. She was 
not her daughter, and she was not her 
niece, nor in fact any 44 relation,” as 
people say; but Mrs. Maxwell had told 
her grandchildren of relationships as 
strong as blood, and stronger, and she 
always called Beatrice her child. 

The Bertrams could not remember 
44 grandmamma’s ” without Beatrice ; she 
was an essential part of the life, and the 
light, and the charm of that household. 
And at the very moment that Roger 
made that remark about something being 
up, they saw Beatrice pass quickly down 
the corridor from the drawing-room, and 
turning quickly away from the garden- 
door, run up the staircase, as though she 
did not wish them to see her. 

Jane, whose sharp little eyes saw 
everything, was almost sure that she 
had been crying. All this afternoon is 
remembered so distinctly by the Ber¬ 
trams, because it marked the first great 
event in their life ; and so, the hot sun¬ 
shine, the lengthening shadows, the 
drowsy hum of bees, the luscious frag¬ 
rance of strawberries, the laughter of 
children in the distance, made themselves 
into so many parts of one vivid picture. 
Then the old church-clock had chimed the 
quarter, and at the same instant Uncle 
Humphrey — alone — walked down the 
garden steps and across the lawn, and 
stood in their midst. He did not look as 


a 


if he had been crying; his was a face 
that seemed always to be able to catch a 
gleam of sunshine somehow, even on 
cloudy days. Certainly just now there 
was a trouble in his deep blue eyes, and 
his thick brown hair was tumbled as if 
he had been running his fingers through 
it many times, as he always did when 
perplexed. He stood in silence for a 
minute or two; he pulled at the oak- 
leaves over his head, and he flung them 
into Barbara’s lap ; then he helped him¬ 
self to strawberries out of their cabbage- 
leaf, and at last he said suddenly— 

44 I am going out to Bombay in Oc¬ 
tober ; ” whereupon Bertie, hitherto in¬ 
tently investigating on all fours the hole 
of a wild bee, at the top of the bank, 
rolled all the way down to the bottom, 
and when he could find his breath de¬ 
manded— 

“ Who says so ? ” 

Practical Barbara gasped out— 

“ For how long ? ” 

Sturdy Roger groaned— 

44 Why on earth are you going ? ” 
Dreamy little Jane cried out— 

4 4 Oh, Uncle Humphrey! and your 
stories of the old heroes will all go 
away with you.” 

Looking at them one and all in his 
honest cheery way, the uncle set to work 
to answer all these questions. 

44 Who says so ? Well, a stern mis¬ 
tress.” 

44 Hot granny! ” almost shrieked 
Jane. 

44 Ho, no,” he laughed. 44 1 mean Ma¬ 
dame Hecessity, twin-sister to the old 
law-giver Duty. Your favourite heroes 
knew them both well, Jenny, and my fine 
stories would be all humbug therefore if 
I did not make the attempt (at least) to 
go and do likewise. I hope not, to be 
away for more than three years, Bar¬ 
bara—” 

0 ! the chorus of wails that rose up 
into the summer air at those words! It 
was enough to stun the bees and butter¬ 
flies, and certainly it sent a robin flying 
from the adjacent rockery to the very top 
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of the oak-tree. Three years ! why they 
seemed a lifetime to those four. 

“ I shall be in the eleven by that time, 
perhaps,” said Roger. 

“ I hope you will,” returned the uncle, 
“ and you want to know why I am going 1 
Because business calls me. My partner, 
Mr. Bellairs, is coming home, too ill ever 
to go out there again ; and the juniors 
must have an older and more experienced 
head with them for a bit before they are 
left to themselves. So Bellairs will work 
here in my place, whilst I work out there 
in his, do you see ? A man’s business, 
whatever it may be, is his duty, so long 
as he has clean hands, and a pure heart, 
—and he must go at it hammer and tongs, 
tooth and nail—and then, when those 
three years are gone-” 

Here Uncle Humphrey stopped, and 
gave a great deep sigh, and looked away 
into the lower garden, where nurse, with 
baby Molly in her arms, was playing at ball 
with Sybil; but little Jane, as she stole 
her hand into his, fancied he was not 
thinking of nurse or Sybil. When he 
brought his eyes back again to the oak- 
tree, there was Beatrice standing in its 
shadow with them—Beatrice in her cool 
white dress and shady hat, whose eyes 
were more gentle than ever that after¬ 
noon, and surely her smile had never been 
so sweet. 

“ Oh, Beatrice! ” cried Barbara, 
“ Uncle Humphrey is going away to 
India for three years.” 

“ Beatrice knows,” whispered Jane. 

“ I know, dear ; I know,” said Beatrice, 
with the tiniest tremble about her mouth. 

Uncle Humphrey tilted Roger out of 
a garden-chair, and placed it for her, 
saying— 

“We must all be brave for granny’s 
sake—and good gracious ! what a great 
deal you all have to do whilst I am 
away. Roger will be working up to be 
captain of the school—captain of the 
eleven—first in everything. Barbara 
will be such a queen in the schoolroom, 
that I shall have to bow down on my 
knees before her.” 


“ No, no,” in chorus, and loudest of all 
was Barbara’s own voice. 

“ Bertie will have blown himself and 
various members of the family into very 
little bits, with some of his experiments. 
Jenny will have read and learnt so much 
that she will care no more for the old 
stories of Arthur and Sir Galahad, Per¬ 
seus and Andromeda.” 

“ I shall never grow too old for your 
heroes and herrins ! ” maintained Jenny, 
oracularly, at which Roger had shouted 
with laughter, and asked her why she 
did not say “bloaters” at once. Jane 
always turned a deaf ear to any asper¬ 
sions on her imperfect pronunciation or 
spelling, so now she addressed herself to 
her uncle, and said, with a very great 
sigh for a small maid of nine years— 

“ But it will be so hard to be anything 
without you, Uncle Humphrey, for all 
that long time.” 

Beatrice bent down and kissed her as 
she said this. Uncle Humphrey did the 
same the next moment, and muttered— 

“We are all more or less like Gideon’s 
soldiers, ‘faint, yet pursuing '—awfully 
faint though, sometimes.” 

“Was that what Gideon’s soldiers 
were?” asked Roger, who had caught 
the words, although he was lying on his 
back on the grass since he had been so 
summarily turned out of the chair. “ And 
they licked at last. I shall take that for 
my motto.” 

“I’ll paint it for you on your card¬ 
board shield,” cried Jenny, enthusiasti¬ 
cally ; “ the shield you wore in the play 
last Christmas ; and it will be like one of 
the old knight’s mottoes 1 ” 

“ Humbug ! ” growled Roger. “ I 
don’t want to play with such a motto 
as that— that’s a motto to go into a 
scrimmage with—to run races with—to 
stand to one’s wicket with.” 

And Uncle Humphrey thought so too. 
But all this was more than three years 
ago ; and now he was coming home. 

Barbara, like most girls of fifteen, had 
one sworn friend—a bosom friend, who 
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was to her what she thought no other 
companion could ever be. The very idea 
of ever having another friend was, in 
Barbara’s eyes, almost sacrilege ; for she 
felt sure that so long as life should last, 
so long would Daisy Mandeville be her 
one and only confidante. As the swift 
years go by, Barbara will learn through 
a happy experience that if the mind 
grows and the life grows, there will be 
nooks and corners for many friends—not 
one niche alone, to hold the one pedestal 
exalted jides Achates ; but her heart is not 
yet like her grandmother’s in dimensions. 
There is time before her. 

Daisy Mandeville was the only child 
of a wealthy solicitor, living next door to 
Dr. Bertram; and perhaps it was not 
entirely her fault that she was not quite 
so nice as she might have been, for there 
are many disadvantages in being an only 
child, more especially if you are a very 
pretty one. Daisy had been told by her 
aunts and her nurse from babyhood that 
she was lovely ; consequently, it was not 
likely that her poor father and mother 
would ever make her believe that she was 
not. It was a thousand pities that they 
tried so to do, for a falsehood—even with 
the best intentions —is a falsehood ; and 
beauty of form and feature is a gift of 
God, like everything else that is beautiful 
in His world of Nature. Daisy’s looking- 
glass told her that she had clear brown 
eyes, which could sparkle with fun and 
melt with fondness ; and a mouth so 
finely-shaped for what might one day be 
a sweet woman’s smile, that surely it was 
never meant to curl in disdain, as it did 
sometimes, in the most offensive manner. 

Better would it have been for Daisy if 
her parents had contented themselves 
with saying, “ God has given you beauty, 
but not that you should be conceited about 
it, for you had nothing to do with making 
yourself, and beauty of face must be 
matched by beauty of character, or there 
will be a terrible confusion one of these 
days.” Instead of which, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mandeville were continually going out of 
their way to decry beauty as if there 


were no good in it at all, or else they 
over-praised Barbara’s “ irregular fea¬ 
tures, but sweet, sensible face,” until 
Daisy used to declare to Barbara that if 
she were not Barbara she should be tired 
to death of hearing her praises sung. 
For all that, Daisy could be lovable; it 
was not entirely her fault, as I said 
before, if she were not quite so wise as 
she might be; in fact, she was spoiled. 
Of knowledge she had a good stock, it 
was well grounded and well worked out 
at the High School she attended. She 
and Barbara had grand arguments on the 
respective merits of their different systems 
of education, Barbara being naturally all 
for home and Miss Brewer; at which 
point she was usually silenced by Daisy 
turning upon her with, “ But you know 
that Miss Brewer herself is cramming 
for the Cambridge Local Examination, 
and is aiming at being a High School 
teacher herself. Women must be clever, 
Barbara, now, if they are worth 
anything ! ” 

“ But mother says that it is not the 
first thing for a girl to aim at,” Barbara 
would protest. Still, a discussion on any 
subject between Daisy and herself, invari¬ 
ably left Daisy with the last word; 
Barbara not being vanquished, nor con¬ 
vinced against her will, but simply 
beguiled by the voice of the charmer into 
accepting her word as law because she 
said it. 

Now on the day after the announce¬ 
ment made by Dr. Bertram at schoolroom 
tea, Barbara had run in next door, as she 
often did in the free hour between dinner 
and afternoon lessons, on such days as bad 
weather or some other kindly obstacle pre¬ 
vented the much-hated afternoon constitu¬ 
tional. To-day it was Saturday—a half¬ 
holiday. No house ever put Barbara out of 
conceit with her own dear home, save this 
one where the Mandevilles lived. It might 
have been partly owing to the fact that 
the two houses were precisely similar in 
construction that the contrast was so 
forcible in her eyes; for, in the one, 
although comfort was pre-eminently 
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studied, yet the daily wear and tear 
of a large family left abiding marks 
which, in obedience to the laws of eco¬ 
nomy, had to be ignored—for the sake of 
that same large family. In the other 
house comfort and luxury reigned hand- 
in-hand. When the Bertram carpets 
began to look shabby, a drugget was put 
down to cover all imperfections, and in 
no time the drugget would be as shabby 
as the carpet. In the Mandeville rooms 
everything that greeted the eye left 
nothing to be wished for. Things that 
“ wanted doing ” in the Bertrams’ house 
often had to wait and wait for a con¬ 
venient season, until that money ship 
should come in, of which Dr. Bertram 
always spoke so hopefully. With the 
Mandevilles, if anything was out of 
repair, the order only had to be given, 
and things were very soon as they should 
be. The conservatory on the landing 
was refreshed weekly by the best flowers 
procurable, and the effect was like 
fairyland when the house door was opened 
to the visitor, disclosing a paradise of 
flowers whence floated down to the hall a 
paradise of scent. Whereas, on the other 
hand, Barbara declared that in their 
house any one might think there was a 
perpetual early dinner, from the lingering 
odours of roast and boiled, which to her 
fastidious nose lurked about its passages 
and corners. This—all this—was only 
since Barbara had begun to put away 
childish things — not that she had any 
intention of abjuring roast mutton or 
boiled beef, but her naturally sensible 
mind was so swayed by that other girl 
nature to whom she clung so closely, that 
even her honest practical nose followed 
the bent of Miss Daisy’s little flexible 
feature, and when it thought proper to 
turn up at the tip, Barbara’s followed 
the lead. The absurd part of all this 
was that had any outsider ventured to 
say one word which might hint at the 
Bertrams’ house presenting rather a con¬ 
trast to the Mandevilles’, Barbara would 
have been the first to be upon her dignity 
at once, and to stand up for what she 


would consider the honour of the dear old 
House. 

But we have left her for a long time 
waiting on the Mandevilles’ doorsteps; 
and now, the door is opened and she is 
in the flower-scented hall, from which 
she turns at once into the library, where 
she knows she will find Daisy, who works 
in that precious sanctum of her father’s 
all the afternoon. Barbara has free 
access to her there ; Mrs. Mandeville is 
as fond of her, almost, as of her own 
daughter. 

“ I have not seen you for such an age, 
Daisy,” she exclaimed, after the first 
warm greetings had been interchanged, 
warm as if they had not met for months, 
“ not since the day before yesterday! 
You have not begun study yet ? ” 

“ I can only give you a quarter of an 
hour, darling,” replied Daisy, “ because 
I am doing some extra work to-day— 
examination work. What has happened 
since we last met ? 4 The gloom upon thy 

youthful cheeks speaks anything but 
joy.’ But, joking apart, Bab dear, what’s 
the matter ? ” 

“ Matter ! ” reiterated Barbara, sinking 
into a great leathern arm-chair. “ Oh, 
Daisy, I scarcely know how to tell you! 
Father is going to take a pupil—to live 
in the house—very likely for years.” 

Daisy’s eyebrows went up as she asked 
“Why?” 

“ Because father lost so much money in 
that bank last year, that he says he must 
do something of the sort.” 

Daisy’s next question was: “ Who is 
he?” 

“ Fergus MacNair is his name. He 
lives in Edinburgh with his mother. His 
guardian came to see father about him ; 
he will come soon after Christmas—right 
into the middle of the holidays—and all 
the fun—and everything. Home will 
not be like home any more! ” 

Daisy had been seated with her head 
on her hand, making marks with her 
pencil on the paper before her, evidently 
deep in thought. As Barbara sprang up 
out of the arm-chair with a gesture of 
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impatience on uttering her last words,- 
Daisy said decisively, as she rose also : 
“ Barbara dear, bear this in mind; he 
must not be allowed to encroach—this 
boy. I mean,” she continued, seeing 
that Barbara was somewhat puzzled, 
“ some old friends of papa’s did the very 
same thing once, took in a boy to educate 
with their own, and he became such a 
favourite, that the poor son was com¬ 
pletely snubbed.” Barbara winced as 
she once more had a vision of the clever 
hard-working pupil becoming the apple 
of her father’s eye, whilst Boger remained 
low down in his form. 

“ Hold your own, Barbara,” most em¬ 
phatically said the strong-minded little 
counsellor, “ hold your own in the school¬ 
room—remember that you reign supreme 
there out of school hours. I think it 
might be a good plan never to admit him 
there. How old is he ? ” 

“ Seventeen—but oh ! Daisy—I don’t 
think I could.” 

“ Yes, you could, my dear! he will 
dine late; I really don’t see why you 
should treat him as one of your own 
brothers. Do remember what I told you 
the other day, when we were discussing 
characters, that if a girl of fifteen is not 
firm she is treated just like a child. You 
are not a little girl, Barbara! You must 
use all your influence, and make those 
around you feel that you have a will.” 
Daisy here put her arm round her, and 
the two friends stood locked together, Bar¬ 
bara looking into the mirror over the 
mantelpiece, not at her own face, but at 
the fascinating little face beside it. 

“ People with wills ,” continued Daisy, 
“ can do—oh ! they can do so much ; 
with a will—and with heads on their 
shoulders—and with—” she stopped 
short. 

“ With money,” put in Barbara, 
“ never mind, Daisy, I know you meant 
that.” 

“ Well, yes, I did,” said her friend 
frankly. 


“ What can they do ? ” asked the 
credulous and adoring Barbara, who was 
very dismal that afternoon. 

“ Why, they can do anything they 
like, I have heard papa say so,” replied 
Daisy, the colour rising in her face, “ and 
you know you have a will, Bab, and a 
good strong head too. So do promise me 
that you will not let this Fergus upset 
everything—that you will not let him be 
free and easy, and all that sort of thing, 
you know,” with which comprehensive 
climax Daisy’s warnings finished, and 
Barbara, heaving a sigh, said, as she 
kissed her : “ Thank you, Daisy dear, I 
knew you would understand and sympa¬ 
thise. I suppose,” she hesitated, then went 
on : “I suppose people don’t really think 
the worse of people for not being so well 
off—for having to do this sort of thing I 
mean.” Her face coloured up now, a 
deeper red than Daisy’s a few minutes 
ago. Well may you blush, Barbara ! at 
the very suggestion of such a paltry 
thought; you, whose father and mother 
have taught you better things; you, who 
glory in being your Uncle Humphrey’s 
niece. 

“ Of course they don’t,” replied Daisy, 
in what was meant to be a reassuring 
manner. “Only the other day I heard 
papa telling mamma a story about some¬ 
body who was dreadfully hard up and out 
of work—a gentleman; and what do 
you think he did? Went into one of 
the large shops—Whiteley’s I think 
it was—because he said he had those 
depending on him in such a way as 
to make him pocket his feelings; and 
papa said, that a man like that is sure 
to get on.” 

Barbara would rather that Daisy had 
not associated their new undertaking 
with an engagement at Whiteley’s. 

“And now we must part, mon amie,” 
said Daisy dismissing her with many 
kisses, “for it will strike three in one 
minute, and remember to hold your 
own ! ” 


To be continued. 
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SISTER 

T the time when Vic¬ 
toria first sat as a 
girl Queen on the 
English throne, a 
little child, with a 
face as fair as the 
heather bells, with a 
brain as busy as the 
bee that came to steal their sweets, with 
a temper as merry and frolicsome as the 
summer breezes that danced over them, 
was playing on the wide moorlands near 
the village of Hauxwell, in Yorkshire. 
At this period those who watched with 
careful love her bright, rapid develop¬ 
ment, thought her only a mischievous, 
quick-witted, elfish maiden, who learned 
her lessons while the rest of the children 
were wearily taking in their length, and 


DORA. 

who thus had a superfluity of time for 
every kind of roguish gambol; they did 
not know—how could they ?—that when 
the girl Queen should have shone before 
her people equally as wife, as mother, 
and as widow, this rosy, laughing child— 
this winsome, home pet of theirs—should 
be a type of one class of Christian 
womanhood in the age of Victoria, and 
should be remembered, after her mortal 
body had been laid in a grave round 
which weeping thousands stood, as Sister 
Dora, the loved and blest and honoured 
by men and women who bless and honour 
but few things on earth, or even in 
Heaven, because no “ kindly light ” has 
ever reached their cloud-wrapped souls, 
or chilled, starving forms. 

Dorothy Pattison was the daughter of 
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the clergyman of Hauxwell, a small vil¬ 
lage in a retired country district. Her 
earliest training led her on, in some 
measure, to the noble noontide blaze of 
active, self-sacrificing love which her life 
afterwards became; for it was no un¬ 
common thing in Hauxwell f parsonage 
to see one or other of the band of elder 
sisters, who preceded little Dora, putting 
quietly aside part of her own portion at 
the family dinner-table, to be carried 
afterwards, in modest silence, to some 
sick or needy person in the parish. Thus, 
almost in her babyhood, the child began, 
without thinking that there was anything 
remarkable in her doing it, to believe 
that an act of self-devotion was some¬ 
thing sweeter, and better, and more to 
be desired than dolls, or barley sugar, or 
smart, many-tinted frocks. No doubt she 
took in notions like these as naturally as 
the air she breathed, and no doubt thus 
was laid a deep and firm foundation for 
her future story. 

When Dorothy reached early woman¬ 
hood, her whole nature began to be stirred 
by vague, restless longings to be and to 
do something beyond what falls to the 
ordinary lot of women; and yet these 
unusual desires seem to have brought 
forth no abnormal, unsightly fruit in the 
shape of eccentric, exclusive ways and 
habits. No young lady in the society 
in which she moved was more sought 
after for her playful words and ready 
smiles, which shone upon a face lit by 
no pale gleam from “the moon of beauty.” 
She chattered, she sparkled, she danced, 
she rode to hounds across country in the 
foremost flight; but all the while a deep, 
earnest current was flowing from heart 
to brain, from brain to heart. She saw 
the pain and sadness in the world’s wide 
battle-field, and she longed, vaguely yet 
eagerly, to go down into the strife, and 
to struggle there on the side of God and 
man. 

At length the time came when she 
could bear a life of inaction no longer. 
She left her father’s house to do the 


work which she felt her Father in Heaven 
meant her to do, and went to seek some 
opening for her busy faculties. She did 
not, however, at once find exactly her 
right place, for she did not know, as yet, 
where her chief power would lie. She 
was very fond of children, and we find 
her, at first, as the mistress of a village 
school. But this comparatively narrow, 
quiet arena of work did not at all suffice 
the energy which was glowing and thril¬ 
ling in every nerve of both mind and 
body, and after a little while she gave 
up the school and became a sick nurse. 
For a certain period she belonged to a 
Sisterhood, and from this came the name 
by which we all now know her and love 
her, “Sister Dora.” 

We have not space here to follow Sister 
Dora through the gradual development of 
her wonderful talent in the line of life 
which she had chosen, and for which she 
was most certainly intended. It is 
enough to say that great and singular 
aptitude for the work, combined with 
vast and continuous application to what 
she had resolved to train herself to be, 
made soon a path for her in the direction 
in which she wanted to go, and before 
long we see her standing at the head of 
a large newly established hospital in 
Walsall, near Birmingham. 

And now began the fruit-time of this 
great, self-devoted woman’s work and 
influence. To this hospital came flowing, 
in a huge, dark stream, all which was 
most diseased in the bodies and souls of 
men and women, and boys and girls and 
little children, in the big, busy town, and 
on each Sister Dora exercised a wondrous 
healing skill, either by word or deed. 
The broken heart, the seared conscience, 
the passion-torn spirit, were tended and 
cured by her just as much as the shattered 
limb, the bleeding, lacerated frame; she 
had a magic, mighty spell for opening 
the most shut up confidence, and then 
the balm of tenderest Christian love was 
freely poured in; the touch of Sister 
Dora’s mind was as gentle as the touch 
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of her hand. There was not one single 
individual of these outcasts of society 
who went away from the hospital with¬ 
out being in some degree, at least for a 
while, softened or raised by having been 
near her; she seems to have had given 
her by God, as a rich, precious gift, a 
talisman of golden influence which no 
one could resist. 

The chief secret of Sister Dora’s power 
was probably that which was one of the 
most marked features in her character, 
namely, the vast depth and breadth of 
her sympathies. To her, the woman 
dragged down into the foulest mire of 
sin, the man stained with the blackest 
blot of crime, were as worthy objects of 
care and love as the dainty lady dressed 
in lace and silk, and the gentleman 
sitting in his study. For her no rust, 
no soil, could deface God’s stamp and 
superscription in any human being. Her 
eyes could discern a glimmer of the 
Divine light in the most debased : her 
ear could catch a note of harmony in the 
wildest discord that ever rang through 
the soul where evil passions held high 
carnival; the most erring might be re¬ 
gained ; those who had sunk the lowest 
might be lifted up. She was often dis¬ 
appointed or deceived in some one whom 
she believed herself to have led perma¬ 
nently into a better road, but her 
buoyant, hopeful nature was never dis¬ 
couraged ; she would shed a hearty 
stream of tears when the drunkard she 
thought she had reclaimed returned to 
to his old vice, and then set to work 
bravely and unwearyingly once more to 
win him back, or, if that could not be, 
to save another like him. 

The immense width and variety of 
Sister Dora’s sympathies is best proved 
by the two classes of people over whom 
she possessed the most sovereign influ¬ 
ence, and whom she best loved to work 
among and control; these were the 
roughest, strongest men, and little chil¬ 
dren. The men whom Sister Dora nursed 
literally worshipped her, and she repaid 


fully their affection. She always pre¬ 
ferred male patients, and she had plenty 
of them supplied her by the many acci¬ 
dents which take place in that part of 
England, on railways and in factories 
where the steam giant labours, and often 
spreads such fearful desolation round 
him by one unexpected, awkward move¬ 
ment of his restless limbs. Sister Dora 
would often have men brought into the 
hospital from some terrible explosion, 
apparently mere wrecks of humanity; 
but her wonderful surgical skill and her 
untiring patience would build up again 
these shattered frames, and send them 
out to do good active work in the world, 
many of them carrying with them what 
was not theirs before they entered those 
hospital doors—firm trust and faith in 
God. These men, thus doubly healed, in 
body and soul both, seldom forgot the 
woman who had done so much for them; 
they would walk any distance merely to 
catch the sound of her voice, the sight 
of the flutter of her dress, and would 
deem a few minutes’ talk with her, if 
they could obtain them, as something 
more precious than a whole month’s 
wages. 

Her power of attraction for children 
was just as remarkable as her dominion 
over rough working men. A. scalded or 
badly burnt baby was no unusual patient 
in the Walsall Hospital, for the little 
ones are often there left to the care of 
some pathetically incompetent nurse in 
the shape of an elder sister, who ought 
to be carrying no heavier weight than 
her doll, while the mothers go to work 
in a factory hard by to add a few shil¬ 
lings to the narrow family income. 
The babies, naturally enough, would be 
brought into the hospital expostulating 
loudly, in their own expressive way, at 
the treatment they had received; but 
almost immediately after Sister Dora 
took them in her arms they would 
become as still as spring blossoms sleep¬ 
ing in a sunny garden on some calm April 
morning, when all the air is dreaming 
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of the coming summer; they would let 
her examine their hurts as if she had 
charmed hands which drove away pain, 
and then fall into contented slumber in 
her embrace. Thus her power was con¬ 
fessed by the two most opposite things 
in human life—hard, storm-beaten men, 
and tender infants with the morning dew 
still shining on their brows, even in the 
midst of the scenes of gloom and sin 
amid which they were reared. 

The hospital at Walsall was as one 
large family presided over by one kind, 
self-forgetting, loving mother; the pic¬ 
ture of its wards rises up distinctly before 
us, and we will pause for a moment to 
gaze at it. Here, in this bed, lies a big, 
powerful man, whose athletic limbs are 
as weak to-day as the tendrils of some 
clinging plant; oaths are his ordinary 
language, and the pain he is suffering 
draws them in no scanty stream from his 
lips. Next we see a poor lad trembling 
at the thought of some coming operation, 
and weeping piteously at the prospect. 
In yonder corner rests an aged, hard- 
favoured patient, whose horny hands will 
never know again what labour means, 
for he is floating slowly but surely into 
eternity. Just where the light from the 
window falls is stretched a boy, who was 
bounding up the street last week, who 
may live to be a man, and even an old 
man, but who will never move again 
except to hobble with a crutch. 

Suddenly there is a change in every 
face here, there comes a light into the 
dim, hollow eyes, a flush on to the sunken 
cheeks; a lady is advancing with a noise¬ 
less yet brisk step down the passage be¬ 
tween the rows of beds. Her tall figure is 
queen-like with the dark but comely 
draperies flowing round it, her face, 
framed by the neat white cap, is still 
handsome, her eyes are grave and sweet, 
but tricksy smiles are dancing about her 
lips. She has a charmed word for each 
one ; the swearer s oaths are stopped by 
a joke, he cannot go on with them for 
shame, because he finds that everybody is 

no. xxxiv. 


laughing at his expense. A cheery sooth¬ 
ing whisper has made the shuddering lad 
look brave and calm; a prayer breathed 
at his side by those loved and trusted 
lips of hers has fixed the gaze of the in¬ 
curable patient firmly on the light that will 
never go out; the cripple is smiling 
brightly now, for she has been holding 
up before him such a radiant picture of 
what his future life may be, if faith in 
God and love for man are but his com¬ 
panions in the weary way. All down the 
ward as she passes there is a stir, a mur¬ 
mur ; suffering seems to be for a while 
forgotten, it is as if a great wave of joy 
were rolling through the building, it is 
turned from a place of pain and sadness 
into a place of sunshine and pleasure. 

Sister Dora’s religious views were very 
broad and liberal ; she belonged to no 
party, took no especial side, except the 
side of the good and the true; the title 
“ sister 99 which she always bore had, in 
the latter years of her life, nothing to do 
with any sisterhood, is was merely given 
her as it is commonly given to all those 
who act as nurses in hospital wards. She 
was, at one time, troubled with certain 
doubts, but she wrestled with the giant, 
and would not let him go till she had 
gained a blessing; her religious faith 
became at once the staff and sun and 
ruling influence of her whole life, kindling 
her to self-sacrifice, strengthening her to 
do and to endure, softening her voice, 
brightening her eyes as she went on 
her errands of love, carrying her trium¬ 
phantly across the waves of disease and 
death. 

Sister Dora’s character had one great, 
striking blemish, she liked to be the head 
and leader in everything she undertook, 
she could not and would not bear to be 
second. In the management of the 
hospital, committee-men, chaplain, and 
doctors, all had to bow down and do due 
and reverent homage to petticoats; on the 
slightest sign of rebellion, she instantly 
used the all-powerful weapon of a threat 
that she would leave the institution 
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altogether. This fault, no doubt, may¬ 
be in some measure excused when we 
think of the vast superiority of her 
mental vigour and her natural strength 
of will, and remember how others almost 
instinctively looked up to her for help, 
and comfort, and protection ; but it can¬ 
not be denied that it is a shadow in a 
very brilliant picture. 

Sister Dora’s surgical skill was wonder¬ 
ful. No doubt her iron strength of nerve, 
and her resolute will had a great deal to 
do with it; but other women, though less 
happily endowed than she was in these 
respects, may strive, in some degree, to 
follow in her steps, if but they have 
within them the same self-denying spirit, 
the same wide, burning, Christian love. 
They must practise, too, the same earnest 
industry in the work, the same untiring 
zeal in learning their profession. Sister 
Dora was always, to the very last year of 
her life, gaining more and more know¬ 
ledge about what she had made it her 
life’s duty to do. She has shown English 
women the way up a steep but lofty path, 
and let all those who have hearts and 
courage for treading it go after her. 

Another natural gift belonging to 
Sister Dora, a gift which was doubtless 
a powerful help to her, was her extreme 
hopefulness; when she cheered her 
patients she was but following the bent 
of her own mind, she saw with the eyes 
of her lively imagination all the bright 
and pleasant things of which she spoke 
to them, her fancy never dwelt on the 
gloomy side of anything. She had also a 
great advantage in the manner in which 
she accustomed herself to utilize every 


moment of her time. Each hour of the 
day, and part of the night too, was 
crowded with work; she would give her 
orders to the nurses under her while she 
was writing her letters. 

Sister Dora’s sphere of work was not 
confined within the walls of the Walsall 
Hospital; she would go out in the even¬ 
ing and seek the sinning and the fallen 
in the worst streets of the town, and 
calling them together would speak to 
them of peace and salvation, and strive 
to lead them into a better road. Her 
efforts in this direction were often, no 
doubt, unavailing, but the reverence paid 
her by the very worst was wonderful. 
She hardly ever received a rough word. 
She once left Walsall entirely for a time 
to go and preside over a small pox 
hospital elsewhere, and the intrepid 
courage and self-devotion which she 
showed in battling with that most ter¬ 
rible of diseases makes this one of the 
most remarkable episodes in her life, but 
we have not space to dwell on it here. 

Sister Dora possessed the most perfect 
physical health and strength; but what 
frame, however firmly braced by nerves 
of steel, and upheld by the most daunt¬ 
less spirit, could have borne for many 
years such a life as hers! Body and 
mind were freely given to her ceaseless 
labour for others, and her whole being 
was poured out into her work. Before 
middle age was past a fatal disease laid 
its hand upon her, and she went up to 
God, leaving a track of light behind her 
which we gaze at, and strive, some of us, 
humbly to follow. 

Alice King. 
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LORY—THE LITTLE NEGRESS. 

I. 

THE GREAT LAKE COUNTRY. — MY EARLY EDUCATION.—A ZERIBA.- 

HOW I BECAME A SLAVE. 


AM a king’s daughter; not 
a king with a crown and 
sceptre like the sovereigns 
of Europe, but a negro 
chief, who has the power 
of life and death over 
some thousands of subjects. My father’s 
kingdom was situated in a magnificent 
country bordering upon the great lakes 
of Central Africa. There, under a burn¬ 
ing sky, lies a fertile soil which yields 
produce sufficient to support a man in 
return for the smallest amount of labour. 
The palm-trees yield a perfumed wine, 
the cocoa-nut palm nutritious nuts, and 
the banana a pleasant, wholesome diet. 
The ground only requires to be gently 
turned with a wooden hoe to produce 
sorghum and maize, the flour of which 


is our staple food. Moreover, we pos¬ 
sessed countless herds of cows and goats, 
which, in spite of lions, grew and mul¬ 
tiplied on our pastures, and gave us 
delicious milk. Occasionally the chase 
supplied us with fresh meat, and when 
buffaloes, antelopes, giraffes, hippopotami, 
or even a huge elephant succumbed to our 
sportsmen, the tribe would assemble for 
a great feast, and there were songs and 
dances all night long. 

In spite of the quarrels which were 
constantly occurring between neighbour¬ 
ing tribes, and which gave rise to petty 
wars, the population of the country 
rapidly increased. One could not travel 
a few miles without coming upon fine 
villages belonging to independent tribes, 
as prosperous as ours. There were 
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constant merry-makings at seed-time and 
harvest, on the occasion of a birth in 
the family of one chief, or on the death 
of another. Everything afforded a pre¬ 
text for pleasure. Life flows on very 
gently when we are happy! 

Alas ! alas ! My country, formerly so 
thickly populated, is now laid waste and 
is deserted. Those well-to-do villages 
have been so completely demolished that 
the very site where they stood can no 
longer be found. The fields lie waste, 
the flocks and herds have disappeared, 
lions and elephants wander about, the 
sole frequenters of those places near 
which they formerly did not dare to ven¬ 
ture. I will now proceed to explain how 


these melancholy changes have come 
about. 

Although the daughter of a king, it 
must not be supposed that from my 
earliest infancy I had lived in idleness 
and luxury. My father’s kingdom was 
not like those of civilised countries. His 
palace was a thatched hut scarcely larger 
than that of the generality of his sub¬ 
jects. Its furniture consisted only of 
some baskets plaited by the women, some 
earthen pots and calabashes, and a few 
copper or iron utensils, procured by 
barter from distant tribes. My mother, 
the queen (poor queen!), worked in the 
fields like the other women sowing the 
maize and sorghum, and when I was 



little she used to carry me on her back 
in a sort of bag made of gazelle skin. 
Her one garment was a petticoat; on 
her arms and legs she wore copper rings, 
which jingled at her slightest movement, 
and a number of bead necklaces decked 
her neck and breast. Thus adorned she 
attended to all her household cares, 
crushing the grain, milking the cows, 
and taking care that when the chief came 
home he should find his repast ready, 
and have no cause for complaint. 

As soon as I was old enough to be of 
any use I learnt from her our household 
duties. If my mother, tired and weary, 
let fall the stone with which she was 
crushing the grain on the mourhaga, I 
took up the stone and finished the task. 
I did my share of the dairy work, and I 
went to the mourahs to herd the cattle. 


At the same time I learnt how to plait 
those pretty baskets which are the prin¬ 
cipal ornaments of our huts. I was little 
hampered in all these various employ¬ 
ments, for I never wore anything except 
a tunic of blue cloth, and round my neck 
a necklace of three rows of red beads, 
the colour of which showed to advantage 
on my ebon skin, and made me feel very 
happy and proud of myself. I was free to 
run about in the open air in the sunshine, 
and used to accompany my mother to the 
forest, where she went to gather gum 
and honey from the gigantic trees. In 
the evening I went with her to the 
dance which took place round the great 
baobab tree, to the sound of the wooden 
tom-toms and monotonous instruments of 
our musicians. How gay and spirited 
those dances used to be in our warm 
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nights under a starry sky, whilst the 
distant roarings of lions and hyenas 
made an echo to the concert! My 
mother, like every other negress, was 
passionately fond of dancing. She was 
still young and beautiful, and looked a 
true queen amongst the other women by 
reason of her youth and beauty. 

She was to pay dearly in the future 
for those happy times! I was twelve 


years old when the catastrophe happened 
which put an end to our prosperity. 

At a few days’ march from our village 
some Arabs from Upper Egypt had 
founded a short time since one of those 
establishments that are called zeribas. 
These are a sort of fortified stores where 
the Arabs exchange European commo¬ 
dities for ivory and the other products 
of the country, specially slaves, whom 


they forward at once to Egypt or to Zan¬ 
zibar. I have been told that the European 
governments make efforts to suppress 
this abominable traffic; be that as it 
may, the slave-trade, though kept more 
in the background, has never really 
ceased, and at the time of which I speak 
it was in full force. 

The owners of the zeriba in our neigh¬ 
bourhood seemed at first a rather quiet 
and peaceable sort of people. They were 
satisfied with trafficking in ordinary mer¬ 


chandise, and only occasionally purchased 
a few poor prisoners of war whom they 
employed in their own service. But little 
by little they recruited a crowd of lawless 
adventurers from North Africa, and filled 
their shops full to overflowing with the 
most tempting goods—stuffs, glass beads, 
strong drinks, and copper and iron uten¬ 
sils. They had besides a great many guns, 
whose report alone struck terror into us. 

They then grew bolder, and planned 
how to reduce to slavery the tribes 
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among which they lived. No doubt they 
found the traffic in slaves more lucra¬ 
tive than any other, and confiding in 
their numbers and their formidable 
weapons, they began to make raids in 
the neighbourhood to carry off men and 
women, and especially children, whom 
they believed likely to have a better sale 
in civilised countries. As these means 
did not suffice to supply their market, 
they tried to foment divisions amongst 
the neighbouring tribes in order to stir 
them up to fight; they then fell both 
on the conquerors and the conquered, 
when weakened and exhausted by their 
fighting, and ruthlessly made them slaves. 
Several times a year they sent away to 


the north trains of unhappy captives 
whom we would never see again. 

By these atrocious acts our country 
was rapidly becoming depopulated. Every 
year entire villages disappeared with all 
their inhabitants, and several times my 
father had been warned to be on his guard 
against those cruel Arabs. My father, 
who was not wanting in courage or expe¬ 
rience, laughed at these warnings. He 
thought himself strong enough to hold 
his own against the slave merchants, and 
the friendly relations that he had with 
several of them confirmed his feeling of 
security. That his security was fallacious, 
alas, we soon had terrible proofs. I 
cannot tell by what intrigues and 



underhand plottings the men at the 
zeriba contrived to set all our former 
friends against us, and I know not on 
what pretext they took upon themselves 
to interfere in the quarrel; but one day 
the great war - drum which was lodged 
in a shed close to our hut, was loudly 
and continuously beaten in order to 
assemble the tribe. My father, armed 
with bow and assegai, marched at the 
head of his warriors to meet his enemies, 
whilst the women and children and old 
men were ordered to shut themselves up 
in the village, which was protected by 
solid palisades. 

We expected to see our soldiers soon 
return in triumph, as they had often done 
before. All day after their departure 
we heard firing in the distance, telling us 
that a battle was raging. These noises 
drew nearer and nearer, and towards 


evening a few unhappy men covered with 
dust and blood were seen running to the 
village seeking shelter. We hastened to 
open the gate of the palisade to them, 
and found that these poor fugitives were 
all that remained of my father’s army. 
The rest had perished in the fight against 
an enemy far more numerous than them¬ 
selves, and armed with muskets. My 
father himself had fallen in the battle. 

Words fail to convey an idea of our 
terror and our despair when we learnt 
these disastrous tidings ! The cries and 
lamentations of the widows and orphans 
might have been heard for miles round. 
My mother, formerly so happy and light¬ 
hearted, tore her hair and beat her 
breast. As to myself, I screamed and 
stamped my feet, when I learnt that I 
should never again see my beloved father. 

Our danger became soon so pressing 
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that we had not time to abandon our¬ 
selves to our grief, for we were obliged 
to think of our own preservation. 

In fact, scarcely had the fugitives of 
whom I have just spoken entered the 
village, than bands of the enemy appeared 
on every side. Musket shots and fero¬ 
cious yells resounded all about us, and 
in an instant the village was surrounded. 


Night fell, the Arabs fearing lest we 
might profit by the darkness to escape, 
attacked the palisades with their axes, 
and soon effecting a breach, rushed 
into the enclosure. What a scene of 
terror, tumult, and massacre then fol¬ 
lowed ! We ran wildly about, weeping 
and imploring in vain. Blood flowed in 
torrents, and to crown the horror of our 
situation, either by accident or intention, 


We had just closed the stockade gate, but 
unfortunately within the enclosure were 
only distracted women and children, and 
old men incapable of defending it. The 
Arabs commanded us with horrible 
threats to open to them at once; but 
whether it was that they were not heard, 
or whether it was that no one dared to 
obey the order, the gate remained closed. 


fire broke out at various places, and our 
huts being, as I have said, covered with 
a kind of thatch, burnt rapidly. 

What a night it was ! and how can 
I possibly have survived it! A number of 
women and children were running hither 
and thither in the midst of the flames 
The Arabs of the zariba seized as many 
of them as they could, and fastened them 
together to make slaves of them. Those 
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who attempted to escape, being closed in 
by the fires all round were forced to 
return to their starting - point. Many 
perished—suffocated by the smoke, or 
burnt alive in their huts ; there remained 
nothing for the rest to do but to give 
themselves up and trust to the mercy of 
the victors. 

In all this terrible confusion I found 
myself separated from my mother. We 
had both been thrown down in the 
tumult, and when I picked myself up, 
stunned and covered with bruises, she 
had disappeared. A gigantic Arab 
scarcely less black than ourselves, and 
who, armed with a gun and a revolver, 
was firing on the defenceless crowd, seized 
hold of me and carried me into a tent in 
which a great many other children were 
already crammed, and where we were 
guarded by several men armed with 
cutlasses. 

I passed the remainder of the night 
in lamentation and calling for my mother. 
I knew not whether she had perished, or 
whether she had succeeded in making her 
escape, and no one could tell me of her. 
In this great disaster everybody was too 
much taken up with his or her own 
misfortunes to think of other people’s. 

When daylight dawned, the native 
village had been burnt down and was 
reduced to a heap of ashes. The old men 
had all been massacred, and the women 
and children were about to be led to the 
zeriba whence they would be despatched 
to Upper Egypt. 

Boys and girls were tied together with 
ropes like a long string of beads, and 
Arabs armed with whips and bamboo 
sticks forced them to start. Among these 
youthful captives were tiny children 
whose parents had perished miserably in 
the massacre. Some threw themselves 
on the ground, and refused to stir, others 
broke into lamentations, and uttered 
most heartrending cries, but the pitiless 
whip descended upon these innocent 
victims, and overcame their childish 
resistance. 


I had been fastened like the others to 
this cruel chain, and like the others I was 
weeping bitterly, but suddenly I stopped 
my tears, for in a second chain, which 
was composed exclusively of women, I 
had seen my mother fastened by the neck. 
She too had recognised me, and stretched 
out her arms towards me. 

“ Mother! mother ! ” I cried. 

“ Lory ! my poor Lory ! ” 

We wanted to rush to each other, but 
the whips descended on our shoulders, 
making them bleed, and the two gangs 
were separated immediately. Neverthe¬ 
less we had seen each other; we were 
both of us alive, and we did not despair 
of rejoining each other. 


II. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER.—A SITTAHSI.-A 

BLOW ON THE HEAD.-A TERRIBLE ADVEN¬ 
TURE.-THE CONSEQUENCE OF RASHNESS. 

Two days later we reached the zeriba, 
where we were allowed a little, iberty. 
This zeriba consisted of a large fortified 
enclosure, all the gates of which were 
carefully guarded, so we were permitted 
to move about until the day of our general 
departure. My mother and I could be 
as much together as we wished, and we 
found some consolation in mingling our 
tears, and talking of our misery and 
sorrow. In our misfortune we had but 
one wish, and that was that we might 
not be separated, and this desire seemed 
to be just the one most hopeless of 
realisation. 

During the time that we were at the 
zeriba we suffered greatly. We were 
ill-treated and beaten on the slightest 
pretext. In order to weaken us, and 
so prevent any attempt on our part at 
escape or rebellion, we were almost 
starved. Our captors did not seem to 
consider that we had need of all our 
strength to accomplish the long and 
terrible march of several hundred miles 
to Khartoum. 
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The day of our departure at last 
arrived, and although we knew nothing 
of the country we had to travel through, 
our despair deepened as we thought that 
we were leaving our homes for ever. 
Nothing but weeping and lamentations 
were to be heard, but our masters took 
no more heed of them than the sportsman 
does of the dying groans of the deer he 
has hunted down. 

The caravan was formed in front of 
the zeriba. The Arabs were all mounted, 
some on asses, others on camels, and even 


on bullocks; all were armed with long 
muskets and carried whips, with which 
to urge on the refractory in case of need. 
The slaves were women and children, 
—valuable merchandise in the slave 
trade. Women still robust, and children 
for bringing up in slavery, sell much 
better than men, who are prone to plot 
against their cruel owners. 

Some of the camels were reserved for 
carrying the youngest and weakest among 
the children. Although well grown, I 
was assigned a place on the beasts of 



burden; but I did not owe this privilege 
to being the daughter of a chief. I was 
classed by these traders in human flesh 
amongst the sittahsis (children six palms 
high), and the siitahsi (whether boys or 
girls), were worth seven thalaris a 
piece, or about thirty shillings. It is 
easy to understand then how important 
it was to be careful of an article which 
was already so valuable, and which at 
Khartoum would fetch six times as much. 
As to the unhappy women who were still 
young and strong, they were made to 
walk and even to carry burdens, and my 
mother was amongst the number. 


The first few days on the road passed 
quietly enough. The harshest discipline en¬ 
forced our obedience. During the march I 
could only see my mother, who walked 
in her place amongst the women, whilst 
I was shut in, with four or five other 
little girls, in a kind of pannier on a 
camel. My companions and myself suf¬ 
fered cruel tortures from being wedged so 
tightly together, but who was there to care 
for our sufferings ? On the other hand, 
when the caravan halted my mother 
could occasionally approach me, and 
we used to make loving signs to each 
other. 
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The farther we left our native country 
behind us the more melancholy and de¬ 
spairing my mother became. One even¬ 
ing when we were going to encamp at 
the foot of some high mountains, which 
we were to cross the following day and 
which would place an impassable barrier 
between ourselves and our native land, she 
said in a low voice as she embraced me— 

“ Lory, I cannot hold out any longer. 
I had rather die than submit to the hor¬ 
rible fate which awaits me in the white 
man’s country; and yours will be no less 
horrible. At night the zariba people do 
not keep such strict watch, and often 
fall asleep at their post. I have made 
up my mind to escape to-night; will you 
come with me 1 ” 

“ Indeed I will, mother ; but where can 
we go ? My father is dead, our relations 
and friends have been massacred, our 
village is burnt. What is to become 
of us ? ” 

“ I cannot tell, my child ; only any¬ 
thing seems better than our present 
misery. We will try to reach those 
places where we have been so happy, and 
if we do not succeed we shall at least 
escape the miseries that await us amongst 
the white people.” 

“ Mother,” I said, “ I am ready. What 
must we do h ” 

She gave me her instructions, and after 
having advised me not to speak of our 
plans to my little fellow captives, we 
separated in order not to arouse sus¬ 
picion. The project was indeed a rash 
one, and could only have been inspired 
by extreme misery. What had a lonely 
woman and child to expect in an un¬ 
known country infested by wild beasts 1 
The slave merchants knew this so well 
that they scarcely troubled themselves 
to prevent an escape which they con¬ 
sidered hopeless. 

As evening drew on the caravan halted 
as usual, and we encamped for the night. 
We were, as I have said, at the foot of 
some lofty and rocky mountains, beyond 
which we would have to traverse immense 


sandy deserts. Already the ground 
around us was becoming dry and arid, 
and produced nothing but thorny brush¬ 
wood. However, a small stream, which 
had its rise in the mountains and which, 
in spite of the drought, still preserved a 
little water, had a thick margin of reeds 
and papyrus. The camp consisted of two 
or three tents, intended for the leaders 
of the caravan. As to the slaves and 
their guardians, they lay down in the 
open air, in the middle of a circle formed 
by the camels and asses and bullocks. A 
great fire had to be kept up all night for 
the purpose of keeping away the lions, 
elephants, and hyenas that one heard 
on all sides as day declined. 

After a meagre portion of rice had 
been distributed to the slaves for supper 
they were ordered to lie down upon the 
ground. The greater part remained 
chained together even when sleeping. A 
few Arabs were set to keep guard al¬ 
ternately until daybreak, as much to 
make sure that nobody should try to 
escape as to prevent the fire from going 
out. 

I lay down with the others on the sand 
and pretended to sleep; my companions, 
worn out with fatigue, really slept, but 
as for me, I was waiting for my mother, 
who had promised to come and fetch me 
as soon as she thought a favourable 
moment had arrived. 

It was one of our lovely African 
nights, warm and tranquil. Nothing 
stirred in the camp over which the 
bivouac fire threw a fitful light; distant 
roarings were heard at intervals, but 
these soon died away, and profound still¬ 
ness reigned. I had to wait a long time, 
so long that I fell asleep in spite of my¬ 
self. That night one of the Arabs, par¬ 
ticularly famous for his vigilance, was on 
duty as sentry, and made any attempt 
at escape impossible. As last, as dawn 
drew on, a sort of shadow rose up before 
me without my knowing the least where 
it had sprung from, and I heard some 
one speaking to me in a low voice. 
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Aroused from sleep so suddenly I was 
on the point of screaming, but recollect¬ 
ing myself I got up noiselessly. My 
mother, for it was she, took me by the 
hand, and almost creeping along on the 
sand, avoiding the people asleep and the 
beasts of burden picketted around, we 
slipped out of the camp. 

We pushed on in this fashion for some 
time, for we did not dare to stand quite 
upright or to exchange a word; for the 
slightest noise might have attracted the 
attention of the sentinels. It was only 
when we had gained the banks of the 


stream that we stopped to take breath 
and throw ourselves into each other’s 
arms. 

My mother then told me in a few 
words that our flight had been delayed 
at first by the vigilance of the man on 
guard, and afterwards by the difficulty 
of cutting the thick rope with which she 
was fastened to her companions. The 
keeper having at last dropt asleep she 
had succeeded in extricating herself from 
her bonds, and taking a spear from a 
sleeping Arab had crept towards me. 

We were now free, at least for the 



present. At the same time we had no 
time to lose, for in an hour it would be 
broad daylight, and no doubt the slave 
merchants, noticing our absence, would 
set off in pursuit of us. If they should 
seize us now we might expect the most 
fearful punishment. 

My mother knew this, and we set for¬ 
ward as quickly as our weakness would 
allow. 

We had taken the road we had come 
by with the caravans the previous even¬ 
ing, and were directing our way towards 
an immense forest, where we hoped to find 
shelter, and to be able to gather some 


wild fruit for our sustenance. We walked 
beside the stream that we might be ready 
at a moment’s notice to hide ourselves 
amongst the reeds in the swamps if the 
alarm should be given too soon amongst 
those we had just left. 

The profoundest quiet still reigned in 
the camp and the bivouac fire which had 
been burning like a red star during the 
night soon went out. Yet the farther off 
we got the more terrified I became. 
There were strange rustlings amongst the 
reeds ; the roars that we had lately heard 
in the distance now seemed much nearer 
to us. My mother herself could not help 
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starting when something passed quickly 
by in the long grass, and her spear shook 
whilst she strove to reassure me. 

“ It is nothing,” she would say ; “ it is 
only an antelope come down to the water 
to drink.” Or else, “It is a jackal 
turning tail at our approach.” I wished 
to believe her, but I caught a glimpse of 
flaming eyes and leaps and bounds which 
did not suggest the movement of any 
harmless animal. My mother seeing my 
terror led the way from the river where 
we ran more risk of these dangerous 


rencontres , and tried to divert my atten¬ 
tion by talking to me of her plans for the 
future. 

“ Then, Lory,” said she, “ as we shall 
only find solitude and desolation in the 
country where we were born we will make 
our way to the territory of the Baggaras, 
a few day’s journey from here. The 
chief of the Baggaras was a friend of 
your father’s, and he hates the zdriba 
people; he will be sure to welcome us. His 
country is fertile and grows rice and 
sorghum and delicate fruits, and oxen’ 



and sheep abound. We shall live there in 
the midst of plenty. 

These words gave me a little fresh 
courage ; still, as we were crossing a piece 
of ground bristling with brushwood, we 
heard in front of us a mighty and hollow 
roar, which, though muffled, froze me with 
horror. I stopped and hung on my 
mother’s neck. 

“ Don’t let us go on in that direction,” 
I whispered, “ there is a lion in the 
path.” 


“ Do you think it is a lion, Lory A 
lion gives notice of his approach very 
differently. It is only a cowardly hyena, 
who is no doubt feasting on the carcase 
of an animal left behind by one of the 
caravans.” 

We turned aside a little from the di¬ 
rection we had been pursuing at first and 
commenced to cross the brushwood, which 
covered a large space. My mother, 
always on the defensive with the spear, 
resumed in a tender voice :— 
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“Yes, my Lory; now that we have 
escaped from those cruel white men, we 
shall be able once more to enjoy some 
happy peaceful days in the country of the 
Baggaras. If we do not meet with con¬ 
sideration as the widow and daughter of 
a chief, we can take service under some 
other chief. I can cook, and we shall 
not be refused food and shelter. As to 
you, you will grow up, and one day 
perhaps-” 

The roars rose afresh, but this time 
from another direction, as if the animal 
from which they came had just moved 
his place. Breathless I pressed closely 
to my mother. 

“It is a lion, it is a lion,” I mur¬ 
mured. 

“ Be quiet, Lory,” replied my mother, 
still anxious not to appear afraid; “ no 
doubt it is some creature who is more 
afraid of us than we are of it. Come, 
dear child, do not give way to these 
foolish fancies, and let us walk quickly. 
Before daybreak we ought to reach 
the forest, where we shall find cocoa- 
nuts and wild bananas, and perhaps a 
honeycomb.” 

A third time the roaring was heard, 
so loud, prolonged, and terrific, that it 
might have been heard for several miles 
round. There was no room now for 
doubt; it was in very truth a lion which 
was on the watch for us, and which 
barred our way. 

My mother in her turn was horror- 
struck. Very likely she knew that when 
a lion announced his presence in this way 
it was because he was preparing to attack 
his prey. While she hesitated what to 
do in a case of such extreme danger, we 
suddenly saw a huge animal coming 
towards us with enormous bounds, and 
whose dark outline stood out against the 
clear starry sky. 

She pushed me away with such force 


that I rolled over into a clump of shrubs, 
and brandishing her spear she cried— 

“ Bun for your life, Lory! ” 

While I remained stunned by my fall, 
terrible sounds were heard near me; 
there were wild bounds through the 
brushwood, agonised shrieks mingled 
with fierce roars, then like crunching of 



bones by strong teeth. I lifted myself 
up and cried— 

“ Mother—mother, where are you 1 ” 

The colossal animal moved away growl¬ 
ing, carrying in his mouth a human body, 
which was writhing in agony. I rushed 
forward without a thought of fear, and 
would have thrown myself on the lion. 

“ Bun away, Lory, run away,” cried a 
dying voice. 

I paid no attention to this last com¬ 
mand. I was pressing forward when I 
received a violent shock, which seemed as 
if it must break both my legs, and I was 
a^ain thrown down in the brushwood. 

o 

The lion did not even condescend to 
turn round for such a weak, poor little 
creature as I was. He contented him¬ 
self with dealing me a blow with his long 
tail, powerful enough, it is said, to fell 
the strongest man. 

I lost consciousness of what happened, 
and lay motionless, exposed to the danger 
of becoming in my turn the prey of the 
wild beasts prowling about those deserts. 


To be continued . 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 

SCENE-PAINTING IN THE BACK DRAWING-ROOM. 


ODERN private theatri¬ 
cals have, of late, become 
so ambitious, that scenery 
is an essential element of 
the undertaking. 

Not content with the 
small drawing-room pieces which were 
considered sufficient some years ago, 
amateurs of to-day think nothing of 
presenting to their admiring friends 
plays of the most elaborate kind, which 
would severely tax the resources of any 
theatre. 

As it is difficult, indeed impossible, to 
hire scenery for these bold attempts, the 
only course left to amateurs is to paint it 
for themselves. 

Besides, as at any time the hiring of 
scenery is an expensive matter, many who 
wish to get up theatricals would like to do 
as much as possible of this at home—and 
there is no reason why they should not— 
I will endeavour to give you a few 
hints how to set about scene-painting, in 
case some of you may feel inclined to try 
your hand at it. 

The first thing you will want is a 
good painting-room, of sufficient size to 
allow the canvasses to be hung upon the 
wall. A shed or an outhouse is the best 
for this purpose. 

Failing this, paint the scenes in their 
places on the stage. This is perhaps as 
good a plan, as you can judge of the 
effects you produce at once. 

The chief objection to it is that as 
private theatricals usually take place in 
the drawing-room, it is inconvenient to 
“ turn it out of windows ” so long before 
the performance as this would entail. 

In theatres the canvas is stretched on 
a frame, and moved up and down, by 
means of counter-weights, at the will of 
the artist, but this requires a depth be¬ 
neath the stage not available in a private 
house. A ladder will, however, answer 
the same purpose. 


Having settled the locale of your 
painting-room, all that you want will 
be colours, brushes, a good supply of 
size, and plenty of whitening—all of 
which can be obtained at an oil and 
colourman’s—and a quantity of unbleached 
calico or light canvas. 

Now get the height and width of your 
stage, and measure the calico for the 
scenes, taking care to have them about 
two feet wider than the proscenium. Let 
them be cut to the proper size, sewn 
together, and stretched lightly upon the 
wall of your painting-room by means of 
tin-tacks. 

This done, cover the calico with a 
wash made of whitening and size mixed 
to a fair consistency, so that it will 
work freely. This forms a ground to 
paint upon. 

When this ground is quite dry, make 
your design in charcoal and set to 
work. 

The colours you get will be in powder, 
and only require mixing with a little 
water and size to be ready for use. 

Begin by mixing the colours you re¬ 
quire in plates or gallipots. Be very care¬ 
ful to keep them quite distinct from one 
another, using a different brush for each. 

When tints requiring two or more 
colours are used, mix them in separate 
plates, and be sure you have the colour 
you want before you begin to paint. 

It is very difficult to keep the colours 
pure, and as the effects of scene-painting 
ought to be laid in at once and not 
worked up, it is important that you 
should put on the colour you want at 
once, as in trying to alter it your painting 
is likely to become muddy. 

It is almost impossible to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules for scene-painting. 
The designing and executing of the 
scenery must depend to a great extent 
upon the invention and fancy of the 
artist. You will learn more probably 
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by the experience of one day’s painting 
than I could teach you in a month. 

Still, as I have lately been experiencing 
all the joys and troubles of helping to 
produce an elaborate scenic opera in a 
private house, I may be able to give you 
a few hints as to the difficulties you will 
have to contend with, and how they may 
be best surmounted. 

In these days scene-painting is sup¬ 
posed to have reached the very height of 
perfection. Piece after piece is produced 
at our theatres, each more brilliantly 
mounted than the last. All that modern 
ingenuity can devise to present the most 
perfect pictures of nature is shown us 
upon the stage; no expense is spared, 
no detail thought too trivial. 

And yet, when alb is done, there is a 
sense of disappointment—a feeling that 
these great efforts are not quite success¬ 
ful in representing what is intended. 
The reason of this is that they are based 
on a wrong principle. The aim of the 
scene-painter should be illusion. This 
we seldom find on the stage of the pre¬ 
sent day, where a system of realism 
prevails to the exclusion almost of art. 

So great is the attempt to imitate 
exactly the scenes of real life that nothing 
is left to the imagination, and the conse¬ 
quence is that, as on the stage things are 
seen under different conditions to what 
they are in real life, an effect of un- 
reality is arrived at, which completely 
defeats the object of the scene-painter. 

This is owing, to a great extent, to the 
intense glare of light now thought 
necessary, which searches out all the 
defects, and gives undue prominence to 
all the details of the scene, utterly des¬ 
troying the effects of broken light and 
shade so necessary to a perfect representa¬ 
tion of nature. 

The temple scene in The Cup is one of 
the few exceptions to this rule. 

There, although the scene is most 
elaborately planned and executed, the 
details are so subdued, and the effect of 
the whole so harmonious, that a wonder¬ 
ful appearance of reality is the result, 


and the attention of the audience is 
not drawn away from the actors to the 
scene. 

Percy Fitzgerald, in a most interesting 
book entitled The World behind the Scenes , 
says d propos of this subject:—“ Scenery 
has now come to that unnatural complexion, 
that to a person the scene would hardly 
convey the idea it purposes to present. 
There would be something altogether 
unnatural in the glaring colours displayed 
under fierce light, in mountains rising 
from the ground formed of boards, &c. 
These are poor and insufficient materials 
for imitating the efforts of nature and 
art. The truth is, that the real principle 
of scenic effect is based on indication , 
not on imitation, in spite of the boasted 
progress of the art, which is, in truth, 
only retrogressive.” 

You will say, “ If the difficulties to 
contend against are so great in a theatre 
well stocked with all the modern appli¬ 
ances of machinery, &c., how is it possible 
to produce anything worth looking at in 
a private house? ” 

I wish to show that it is not only 
possible, but that with a little ingenuity 
and care some surprising effects can be 
obtained. 

Your great aim, as I said before, must 
be illusion. A servile imitation of nature 
only detracts from this. You should 
rather suggest than present an exact 
copy of the object you wish to show the 
audience. 

In painting in the confined space 
usually accorded to the stage in a private 
house it is impossible to give more than 
part of a picture as it were. 

You could not present the whole of 
even a small house on a drawing-room 
stage. The actors would appear like 
giants, and the effect would be ridiculous. 
All you can do is to take a picturesque 
bit, and suggest space by a carefully 
painted back scene. 

For instance, suppose you want to 
depict a landscape with rocks in the fore¬ 
ground. Paint the far distance upon 
your back scene. The hills, rivers, &c., 
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would appear quite small as seen from the 
place where you are standing on the stage- 
Then, in order to make this scene appear 
like real distance, paint a foreground of 
rocks the size they would be in nature, 
which standing in front of the distant view 
will throw it back to its proper place. 

This foreground, which can be painted 
on millboard (cut out to represent rocks) 
or on canvas stretched over frames of the 
shape required, must be placed about 
a foot away from the scene to allow some 
lamps to be placed behind it. 

If this is properly managed you will 
have a .wonderful effect of distance; 
hardly any of the stage, which is so 
much required for the acting, will be 
taken up, and the actors will not dwarf 
the scene directly they enter. 

Care must be taken, however, in paint¬ 
ing objects in the foreground that they 
are all the size they would really be in 
nature, or the proper effect will be lost. 

If a tree is required, only so much of 
it should be shown as would appear if 
it were really seen through the opening 
in the proscenium. 

This system applies to all small stages, 
and can always be made effective if 
managed properly. It will give an ap¬ 
pearance of space quite astonishing to 
those not in the secret. 

In a private performance a few months 
ago was a very effective scene, managed 
by very simple means. This was the 
cave scene in Benedict’s opera of The 
Lily of Killarney, taken from Boucicault’s 
play of The Colleen Bawn. The scene at 
first presented such difficulties that the 
idea of playing the opera was nearly 
abandoned. However, all the difficulties 
were at length surmounted, and the result 
was considered a great success. 

It was arranged in the following way : 
The back scene of all was painted to 
represent the distant lake with the 
moon shining upon it. In front of this 
was painted, on what I may call the 
second back scene, the interior of the 
cave, with the opening on to the lake at 
some distance off. This opening was 


cut out of the scene, and a piece of green 
gauze stretched tightly over it, allowing 
the lake to be seen through. The effect 
is always considerably heightened by 
gauze when one scene is to be seen 
through another—it softens the outlines, 
and gives an appearance of atmosphere. 

The rest of the scene was simple 
enough. The wings were painted to re¬ 
present rocks, as were the top-pieces, or 
flies, which were arranged to meet them, 
and gave an appearance of a solid cave. 
The water was managed by pieces of 
blue and green gauze hung alternately 
one behind the other up to the back 
scene, the front ones having the waves 
slightly marked out with white. The 
large rock in the centre was cut out of 
wood, with a platform behind it to stand 
upon. The boat was perhaps as effective 
as anything in the scene, and was merely 
a flat frame made of laths covered with 
painted canvas and shaped like the side 
of a boat. This was fixed on a stand 
with wheels, and the characters simply 
stood behind it. From the front it 
looked as if they were really seated in 
the boat. A simpler arrangement is for 
the actors to pass a strap over their 
shoulders fastened to the inside of the 
boat, and walk gently across the stage. 
This is the best plan if the actors do 
not have to step out of the boat on to 
the stage, as by an undulating movement 
of the body the boat may be made to 
move in the most natural manner. 

The whole of the scene was kept almost 
dark, except the bit of lake seen through 
the opening; and the realistic effect ob¬ 
tained was quite surprising. 

In outdoor scenes you should never 
use what are called “ sky borders,” or 
strips of canvas hanging across the top 
of the stage to represent the sky. In the 
largest theatres they are not effective; 
but in a small stage the heads of the 
actors are so near the blue firmament, 
that the effect becomes absurd. A 
branch of a tree stretching across the 
stage has the most natural appearance. 

In interiors you should avoid as much 
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as possible painting any articles upon the 
walls, especially in a small room ; they 
always have an unnatural effect. It is 
often found difficult to manage practicable 
doors on a private stage, and, indeed, it 
is best if you can to do without them. 
Sometimes, however, they are necessary 
to the action of the piece, as in The 
Morning Call . Should this be the case, 
be careful, if possible, to have them in the 
back scene, as at the side they are liable 
when open to hide more than half the stage. 

A door of a primitive kind may be 
made of a large clothes-horse with 
painted canvas stretched over it. This, 
however, is apt to fall, and cause dire 
confusion. It is safer to go to the ex¬ 
pense of having the frame of the scene 
made by a carpenter with the practicable 
door fitted in. The whole is then covered 
with canvas, and painted to suit the 
scene. 

The lighting of the stage is a most 
important feature. The effect of your 
pictures can be heightened to an enor¬ 
mous extent by a judicious arrangement 
of light. 

In the theatre of the present day it 
is the custom to have an equal glare all 
over the stage, so that every part is seen 
in the same light. This neutralises the 
effect of the shadows, and is one of the 
causes why the modern scenery is so 
unsatisfactory. One sees too much. 
Nothing is left to the imagination. The 
light, in reality, should be broken up into 
various degrees of strength. 

I think it is possible to suggest this 
successfully by an arrangement of lamps 
with reflectors and screens, to throw the 
light exactly in the places you want it. 
The duplex lamp is perhaps the best 
for this purpose, as the light it gives is 
very pure and white, and there is not 
necessarily any more danger in its use, 
if a little care be exercised, than in any 
other form of lighting. 

Of course gas is most convenient if 
you care to go to the expense of having 
pipes fitted to your stage; but even 
NO. xxxiv. 


then you will find it necessary to supple¬ 
ment the light with oil lamps. 

In painting your scenes, one of the 
greatest trials you will have to encounter 
is the tendency the colours have to dry 
light. When you have painted what you 
flatter yourself is really an effective bit, 
and return later to judge of its appear¬ 
ance when dry, you find to your dismay 
the canvas nearly as white as it was 
before you touched it, with only a faint 
ghost of your former triumph just visible 
to the naked eye. There is nothing left 
for you to do but to begin all over again. 
The fact is, the colours appear so much 
darker when they are wet that they 
deceive the eye, and what seems to be a 
rich deep black when first laid on, turns 
out to be nothing but a pale grey. 

For this reason be very sparing with 
the white in mixing your colours, and 
paint as dark as possible to start with, 
for, even should they appear too heavy 
in tone when dry, it is always easy to 
lighten them with a few touches. 

Make a coloured design for each scene 
before you begin to paint, so that you 
may know exactly what you intend to 
do, and not paint at random. If pos¬ 
sible, always paint by gas or lamp light, 
as the colours have a totally different 
appearance by day. Do not attempt to 
work up your picture, but put on all 
your effects at once as broadly as 
possible. 

Remember that your work is to be 
seen from a certain distance. Amateurs 
often forget this, and take the greatest 
pains to paint the minutest details, 
which at a little distance do not show at 
all. At the same time care should be 
taken not to paint so broadly as to make 
your work appear careless or slovenly. 
In order to judge of the proper effect, 
you should constantly remove yourself to 
the distance at which your audience will 
be placed, and you will at once see 
whether you are painting too roughly or 
on too small a scale. 

Be careful not to crowd up the stage 

• L> 
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with scenery more than you can help, as 
every inch is of importance for the actors. 

The effects of moonlight, sunset, &c., 
can be obtained by means of coloured 
chimneys to the lamps, or strips of 
coloured glass placed in front of them. 
In default of glass, coloured silks 
stretched over frames will answer the 
same purpose. For moonlight you will 
require green glasses; for sunset a deep 
red is the best. Thunder is produced by 
a sheet of metal violently shaken. 

The effect of lightning can be produced 
by either a flash box, which can be 
obtained at any shop which deals in 
stage properties, or by blowing a powder, 
called lycopodium, through an open 
light at the wings. 

Rain can be imitated by a long narrow 
box, its interior crossed and re-crossed 
with irregularly planted zigzag portions 
of wood, and then a handful of hard peas 
thrown in. By reversing the ends of 
this box with more or less rapidity and 
force, in accordance with the effect 
required, the idea of slight or heavy rain 
is produced. 

The effect of snow is easily obtained 
by dropping quantities of white paper, 
torn up to about the size of snowflakes, 
from the flies; a white cloth being spread 
over the stage to represent the snow- 
covered earth. If upon this some flour 
is sprinkled, and the soles of the actors 
boots slightly damped before they enter, 
a realistic effect of footprints in the snow 
is produced. 

In arranging your scenery a great deal 
depends upon the kind of stage you 
possess. 

If you care to go to the expense of a 
raised stage, with framework, &c., to 
hang your scenes upon, which can be 
made by your carpenter, or hired at any 
costumier’s, and erected without damaging 
the walls of the drawing-room, the matter 
is easy enough, as the scenes can be fixed 
on rollers, and raised or lowered by means 
of pulleys. If, however, you wish to do 
without a raised stage, you can hang your 


scenes by means of a few nails, which 
will do but little damage to the walls. 
Nail a lath along the top and bottom of 
each back scene, and hang it upon nails 
by means of loops made of stout cord 
fixed to each end of the top lath. 

The flies, or top pieces, which hide the 
ceiling:, must also be nailed on laths and 
hung in the same way. 

For the wings it will be necessary to 
make a light framework of lath to stretch 
the canvas upon. They can be kept in 
their places by being fixed to the flies. 

It will be found advisable to have the 
carpet taken up, and some green baize 
substituted, which will be suitable for 
either indoor or outdoor scenes. 

In conclusion, some remarks upon 
scene-painting, taken from Eckermann’s 
Conversations with Goethe , which contain 
some good general advice, may be found 
useful. 

“Generally the scenes should have a 
tone favourable to every colour of the 
dress, like Benther’s scenery, which has 
more or less a brownish tinge, and brings 
out the colour of the dresses with per¬ 
fect freshness. If, however, the scene 
painter is obliged to depart from so 
favourable an undecided tone, and to 
represent a red or yellow chamber, a 
white tent or a green garden, the actors 
should be clever enough to avoid similar 
colours in their dresses. If an actor in 
a red uniform enters a red room, the 
upper part of his body vanishes, and 
only his legs are seen; if with the same 
dress he enters a green garden, his legs 
vanish, and the upper part of his body 
is conspicuous. Thus I saw an actor in 
a white uniform and dark breeches, the 
upper part of whose body completely 
vanished in a white tent, while the legs 
disappeared against a dark background. 
Even when the scene-painter is obliged 
to have a red or yellow chamber, or a 
green garden or wood, these colours 
should be somewhat faint and hazy, that 
every dress in the foreground may be 
relieved, and produce the proper effect.” 
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tli % Author of “Mademoiselle Mori,” etc. 
CHAPTER I. 

Deroute, enfants, vieillards, boeufs, moutons, clameur vaine, 
Trompettes, cris de guerre : exterminons ! frappons ! 
Chariots s’accrochant aux passages des pouts; 

Les champs hagards sont pleins de sombres debaudades.” 


HE October afternoon was 
fast passing into evening 
when Martin Dorner, a 
Thuringian farmer, found 
himself on the edge of 
the thick forest, through 
which he had been for 
some hours making his way on his return 
from Erfurt, whither he had gone with 
the hope of recovering money due to him 
for the fine white wheat ripened during 
the preceding year on his farm, and 
which had been sold to an Erfurt corn 
merchant, with whom he had had deal¬ 
ings for many years. It had been an 
anxious matter, in the disturbed state of 
the country, to get the waggon safely to 
its destination, and when this was done, 
the corn-merchant asked for a delay in 
payment, for like every one else he was 
suffering from the condition of the country 
burdened with a civil war which was 
ruining it within, setting every man’s 
hand against his brother, and laying it 
open to invaders from without. 

Martin Dorner was too prudent to send 
his newly-reaped grain to Erfurt in the 
increasing disturbances and without pay¬ 
ment for last year’s crop, but neither did 
he desire to keep on his hands a much 
larger quantity than he needed for his 
household, or than was at all likely to be 
bought by his neighbours, for each man 
in the neighbouring village had his own 
little patch of ground, and contrived to 
grow enough on it to maintain his family. 
It had therefore seemed wisest, though 
this course too bad its serious risks, to 


—V. Hugo. 

go himself to Erfurt, and, while learning 
how far it was advisable, or even possi¬ 
ble, to venture on sending the new grain 
there, to recover the money already 
due to him. Pie was returning home 
a thankful man, for though to send his 
waggons along the roads, infested with 
more or less marauding troops, was not 
to be thought of, yet he had not only 
obtained the full amount of his debt, but 
had got himself paid in good old German 
money, instead of the debased coin which 
had become ruinously common during the 
last years, since petty states and even 
towns had taken to striking money made 
of metal, which could hardly by any 
stretch of courtesy be termed silver. He 
had, moreover, got rid of a little of this 
money, forced upon him in other trans¬ 
actions, by buying spice, to flavour the 
sour country wine of that district, and 
a few other small articles for household 
use, which his mother, Dame Martha, 
who ruled his widowed household strictly 
and well, had bidden him bring back. 
But he could not overload his little 
horse, a small strong beast of the kind 
bred in that district, and known as 
Kleppers, able iijdeed to do much work 
on little food j but Martin considered 
that the long journey and his own con¬ 
siderable weight excused Shag, as he 
called it, from carrying any extra burden, 
and he had only procured such articles 
as could be easily packed in his saddle 
bags. Even such small purchases as he 
had made had been welcome to the poor 
Erfurt shopkeepers, for in the year 1634 
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there had been little buying and selling 
in Germany ; trade was fast coming to a 
standstill; famine stalked abroad, closely 
followed by her never-failing companion, 
pestilence ; and sixteen years of civil war, 
of foreign allies, and of invasion, had 
brought such ruin and desolation on the 
land, that no one could have believed the 
exhausted country was capable of strug¬ 
gling through all but as many more. 

It was a war of which Germany was 
the centre, but in which France and Den¬ 
mark, Holland and Sweden joined. At 
first a struggle for religious liberty, it 
gradually became one in which almost 
all the actors in it sought their own 
profit, and with the death of the noble 
Gustavus Adolphus in 1632 all grand 
faith and patriotism seemed to die out of 
the war, and there was hardly any leader 
left of whom men spoke with love or 
admiration except Ernst the Godly, the 
young Duke of Gotha, and his gallant 
brother, Bernard of Weimar. 

With war and famine abroad it was 
ill travelling, especially with money, and 
Martin Dorner had turned out of the 
direct road as soon as possible, and con¬ 
siderably lengthened his journey by 
taking paths only known to old inhabi¬ 
tants of the district, because there was a 
rumour not only that bodies of troops 
were moving near Erfurt, but that parties 
of free lances had been heard of, sacking 
villages, burning farmsteads, and plunder¬ 
ing wherever they went. Duke Ernst 
was reported to be in search of them, but 
they were like birds of prey ; as soon as 
they had devoured their fill they flew to 
some fresh spot, bearing misery with 
fchem, and inflicting torture on even the 
most unresisting victims, apparently from 
absolute delight in human suffering. 
Martin might well prefer the risk of being 
lost in the great forest through which he 
was making his way, to that of encoun¬ 
tering a party of these pitiless lands - 
biechts. He was not perfectly easy, 
however, even among the thick under^ 
wood, and among tree-trunks through 


whose thick ranks no cavalry could 
possibly make their way. He was very 
uncertain of his way in the forest, for 
though bred and born in this district he 
had no great experience of its by-roads 
at this distance from his farm, and indeed 
the forest paths were perfectly known to 
none but the woodcutters who lived in 
the woods, having here a solitary hut in 
a clearing, or there three or four which 
called themselves a village, where char¬ 
coal-burners and foresters lived their 
solitary lives, forming a race apart, in no 
very good repute with the outside world, 
and having little to do with it. It was 
some time, however, since Martin had 
come across even a woodman’s hut, and 
since the last he had been travelling 
very much by guess, without meeting a 
living being. On the whole this was the 
best thing that could have happened to 
him, for too often travellers who left the 
high roads, for fear of the obvious perils 
awaiting them there, were set upon by 
homeless and ruined peasants, lurking in 
the woods and by-ways, reckless and 
fierce, and pitiless with despair, who would 
murder any wayfarer merely to strip him 
of the clothes he wore. Dorner’s well- 
to-do look and his sturdy little horse 
would have been far too strong a tempta¬ 
tion for them, and the pistols which he 
carried would scarcely have been any 
protection against a sudden onslaught 
from enemies hidden among the trees or 
rocks. 

He was far from sorry when he found 
himself in a part of the forest familiar 
to him, near a large village, where he had 
often been in quieter times, and where he 
could now stop to refresh himself, and 
give a feed to his horse. He patted its 
shaggy mane, and stopped to let it drink 
from a clear stream that flowed over a 
pebbly bed under the shadow of the 
oak-trees on the edge of the forest, which 
here had been cleared away for some 
space, but two or three miles on rose as 
thickly as ever between the clearing and 
Domer’s farm, so that he would again 
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have to plunge into its depths; but now 
he felt himself almost at home, though in 
fact nine or ten miles lay between him and 
this village. The stream was known as 
the Monks' Brook. The origin of the 
name had long been forgotten, but it was 
probably connected with a monastery 
further up its course, now deserted, for 
the noble to whom the land belonged 
was a Protestant, and had taken advan¬ 
tage of his creed to seize the revenues of 
the abbey and expel the monks, just as 
his cousin, a strict Bomanist, had got 
a grant of the estate of a Protestant 
neighbour, who was fighting against the 
Emperor Ferdinand. 

No one had regretted the monks of 
Marienried, however. Those early days 
had long gone by when the monks were 
true missionaries and pioneers of civilisa¬ 
tion, drained and ploughed the marshes, 
and were good and tender friends and 
teachers of the wild rude folk who then 
lived here. Since then an abbey had 
grown up, a large and splendid building, 
and the humble chapel had been converted 
into a stately church, and a not unlike 
change had come over the inhabitants of 
the monastery too. The strict old rule 
had been insensibly relaxed; serfs laboured 
instead of the monks ; fish - ponds and 
game - preserves supplied the convent 
boards; expenses increased, and were 
met by heavy burdens laid on reluctant 
tenants. Here and there a noble might 
free a serf, and indeed was constantly 
exhorted by the Church to do so, but the 
serfs of a monastery had no hopes of 
being freed, for the canon law forbade 
the value of church property to be 
lessened, and this, in itself, even where 
the vassals were well treated, as they 
usually were by ecclesiastical masters, 
was a rankling grievance. By the middle 
of the sixteenth century no vassals were 
more burdened and fettered than those of 
monastic establishments, and there was 
the additional disadvantage that every 
effort which they might make to shake 
off their bonds was looked on as sacri¬ 


legious, and therefore some degrees worse 
than the struggles made by the vassals 
of secular lords to gain freedom, or at 
least a lightening of their grievances. 
Too often in this miserable war the Pro¬ 
testant princes had availed themselves of 
the strong popular feeling against the 
monks to seize their property, and enrich 
themselves with the spoils, but this had 
never been done by Duke Ernst, who was 
fighting for the sake of right and free¬ 
dom, instead of for what he could add to 
his duchy. 

There was considerable excuse, how¬ 
ever, for driving out the monks of 
Marienried and many other monasteries. 
It had been a focus of treason against 
its lord, Graf Aarberg, and a scandal to 
the whole neighbourhood. He did not 
persecute the monks as Bomanists, but 
punished them as disloyal and immoral 
The village which Dorner was approach¬ 
ing enjoyed the same privileges as any 
other on the Aarberg estates, though its 
inhabitants were Bomanists. In Northern 
Germany Bomanists and Protestants had 
lived together peaceably enough until 
embittered by civil war ; but in Southern 
Germany there was always an altogether 
different feeling, for there the Lutheran 
states were on the alert as the advanced 
guard of the Beformed cause, and knew 
themselves surrounded by powerful and 
dangerous neighbours, always watching 
for a chance to crush them. Dorner 
belonged to a family which had held the 
Beformed faith for three generations, and 
some of its first members had suffered 
heavily for belief’s sake, but he had no 
objection to ask for hospitality in the 
Bomanist village of Miihlbach, and no 
fear that it might be churlishly refused. 

“ Come, Shag, we have yet nine good 
miles to go before you get home to your 
friends,” he said, cheerily, to the little 
horse, as it lifted its small, intelligent 
head, and snorted after its long draught. 
“ You have had a good pull of water, 
and I should not be sorry to do as much 
with a flagon of beer. Come, step on.” 
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He had not once needed to touch the 
spirited little beast with a whip since 
they started at early dawn from the 
gates of Erfurt; his kind voice was 
stimulus enough ; he talked to it as they 
went along, and it responded by turnings 
of the head and prickings of the ears 
almost as expressive as words. Master 
and horse were evidently bn the best 
and most confidential terms. 

A few minutes’ brisk trot brought 
them to the common land, divided into 
three long belts, in which each villager 
had his allotted portion. 

At this time of year it always 
looked bare enough; the woad, with its 
arrow-shaped leaves and yellow blossoms, 
had long been gathered in; the harvest 
reaped and stacked ; the lovely blue flax 
blossoms were fallen long ago, and the 
crop cut, so that the chief business of 
the year was nearly over. Yet Dorner 
was much astonished by the silence and 
loneliness which prevailed. He looked 
and listened. Hot a labourer was to 
be seen anywhere; no cattle were grazing 
in the fields; no flocks of sheep were 
feeding, watched by their shepherd and 
his dogs; no geese cackled in the stubble, 
with a barefooted goose-girl to attend 
them; no children were trooping into 
the woods, and not a sound came from 
the direction of the village. All was 
still as the grave. 

Dorner’s face grew very serious; he 
stood up in his stirrups and gazed around, 
checking his horse as he looked and listened 
intently ; then he urged it on, along the 
wall of the village, towards the gate 
of the eastern end ; for, like most villages 
of any considerable size in Thuringia, 
Miihlbach was walled and could only be 
entered by a gate at either end, which 
at night was always closed and guarded, 
especially in these wild times. 

Farmers who lived in lonely, outlying 
houses, as did Dorner, were the excep¬ 
tion ; the usual habit of the population 
was to seek safety by congregating within 
fortifications sufficiently strong to protect 


them from ordinary enemies. The very 
churches were often so built as to form 
little fortresses, and within them a last 
desperate stand was not unfrequently 
made in case of attack. It was a con¬ 
firmation of his fears when Dorner came 
to the east gate, and found it shattered, 
as if by a storm of blows. 

“ An axe opens all doors,” he muttered, 
checking his horse again, and using a 
saying which had sprung up in these 
fierce times. “ There has been wild work 
here.” 

There had indeed. Every step showed 
it more and more when be had dis¬ 
mounted, and led his horse through the 
broken gate, while the creature started 
and looked shyly round it, as if aware of 
something strange and unusual, as it 
passed between the houses, blackened 
with fire, round which a smell of scorch¬ 
ing seemed still to linger. In many 
places only a charred space showed where 
a building had stood. Many of the houses 
no doubt had been of wood, and the flames 
once kindled, in such dry weather as had 
prevailed for many weeks, must have 
spread at once from end to end of the 
village. The church doors had evidently 
been burst open, like the gate; the edi¬ 
fice itself remained, but the woodwork 
was torn up and broken, the organ 
smashed, the glass windows broken; 
there w T ere ominous red stains dry on 
the pavement. All bore traces of a 
fierce struggle, of destruction and death, 
but there was nothing to indicate when 
it had taken place, though the result was 
only too clear; silence and solitude 
reigned; the shouts and shrieks, the 
prayer for mercy and the ruthless re¬ 
fusal, the cry and curse, had all alike 
died away and left no echo. In the 
open space before the church was a spot 
seared with fire. A few fragments of 
household furniture, which had somehow 
escaped the flames, which had sprung up 
so high and furiously that the whole front 
of the church was blackened and smoked 
by them, lay about, among brass jars and 
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broken pottery, and a bench or door of 
such solid oak that it seemed to have 
refused to burn. Soldiers perhaps had 
bivouacked round that fire for the night, 
or, still more probably, it had been kin¬ 
dled in order to wantonly destroy 
whatever those who had worked all this 
ruin and war in a peaceful village could 
not carry away, or disdained to plunder. 
But who they were, whether Imperialists, 
Lutherans, Croats, or the even more 
dreaded “ Spaniolers,” there was nothing 
to show. 

Dorner looked around in vain for any 
indication of the enemy w by which he 
could guess whose hand had done this. 
The silence of death reigned over what 
he recollected only a year before as a 
peaceful and prosperous village. He 
stood looking round, deeply moved and 
full of anxious thought. Though ever 
since 1623 foreign troops had been pass¬ 
ing through Thuringia, bringing the 
varied miseries of war with them, the 
distant corner where he lived had hither¬ 
to escaped ravage. No high road, from 
one great town to another, passed through 
this almost unknown part of the great 
forest which then stretched for miles and 
miles over the country; no castle chal¬ 
lenged attack; no large and wealthy 
villages invited plunderers. Forest and 
moorland, swamps and broken rocky 
ground, isolated it from Erfurt, which, 
even as the crow flies, was a day’s journey 
distant. He had started long before 
dawn to get home by nightfall, and he 
was yet nine miles away. On his way 
thither by the more direct route, he had 
seen lamentable tokens of how the land 
was wasted and laid desolate, such as 
made his heart heavy and sick with 
forebodings ; but the sight of Miihlbach, 
thus blotted out as it were, this thing 
done only a few miles from his own dwell¬ 
ing, filled him with still greater grief and 
dismay. He went into one house after 
another, his horse following like a dog, 
its head drooping, and the sound of its 
hoofs strangely loud in the dead silence. 


Everywhere was the same scene of ruin ; 
everything broken or burned, or carried 
away, and no sign of a living creature 
left anywhere. Every door was open, or 
torn from its hinges, lying prostrate, or 
gone to feed that fire which had been 
lighted before the church. 

Yet, as Dorner knew well, the German 
peasant has so strong a love for his bit of 
land, that it is nearly impossible to drive 
him away from it. What, then, had be¬ 
come of the Miihlbachers ? Had every 
soul, man, woman, and child, been mur¬ 
dered? It was possible. Such things 
had been done elsewhere; nay, so 
utter was the destruction in spots 
where the pitiless General Tilly had 
allowed the Imperialist soldiers to have 
their way unchecked, that in one part of 
Thuringia alone, seven large villages had 
been so completely swept away, that only 
their names remained as a tradition for 
after times, that here they had once 
stood. 

Mansfeld, with his ruthless band of 
adventurers, had worked equal desolation 
elsewhere in the name of the desecrated 
Protestant cause. All over Bohemia and 
Germany towns had been reduced to 
villages, villages ceased to exist, and 
the harrying could only be compared for 
completeness to that executed by the 
Conqueror’s orders on Northumbria. 
Dorner had heard of these deeds ; ru¬ 
mour brought them, scarcely exaggerated, 
for to exaggerate them was hardly possi¬ 
ble, even to his quiet farm, but he was 
unprepared to find them done close at 
hand. 

He asked himself, with increasing 
anxiety, what might not have befallen 
his own homestead since he left it three 
days before, and lifted his hat and held 
it between his folded hands as he prayed 
a short, fervent prayer, that he might 
find all safe on his return ; then, quicken¬ 
ing his steps, he walked on to the other 
end of the village. 

A couple of hens, scratching in a door¬ 
way, startled him, so strange did this 
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unexpected sign of life seem amid the uni¬ 
versal stillness. The house was of some 
size, perhaps the most considerable of the 
village, and had apparently belonged to 
one of the principal people there, but for 
that reason it had fared the worst, and 
was, if possible, even more bare and 
sacked than the rest, having especially 
invited the plunderers. Dorner would 
not have entered had not the sight of the 
hens suggested that possibly something 
else had escaped ; yet, so little did he 
really expect it, that as he stepped across 
the threshold he stopped short, greatly 
startled at seeing a living being there. 

With an instinctive movement he put 
his hand on one of the pistols in his belt, 
only to push back the weapon hastily as 
he distinguished what the figure was 
which crouched in a corner. 

He advanced a step, and stood looking 
in wonder as he met the gaze, at once 
terrified and defiant, of two dark eyes, 
whose owner rose, slowly and feebly, 
from her crouching position, as she 
perceived by degrees that he meant no 
ill. 

“ Are you—are you one—of them ? ” 
she asked. 

“ One of whom, my poor girl.” 

“Who are you ? ” was all her answer, 
as she looked at him with eyes glittering 
yet sunken, as if full of fever. 

“ Martin Dorner, farmer, of Tannen- 
hof,” he answered, briefly, marvelling 
much if indeed this slight girl, who 
seemed but fifteen or sixteen years old, 
were the sole survivor of all the popula¬ 
tion of Miihlbach. “ What has happened 
here ? ” 

“ Cannot you see? ” she cried, impetu¬ 
ously. “ They came upon the village and 
broke the gates open, and left no living 
man on whom they could lay hands, be¬ 
cause some one shot their lieutenant, and 
the place could not raise money to satisfy 
them.” 

“ So ! What were they ? Spaniards ? 
Croats ? ” 

“ How can I tell ? What* do I know 


of them ? ” she retorted, in tones whose 
vehemence contrasted strangely with 
their faintness. “ But they had black 
belts and red uniforms, and red plumes 
in their hats.” 

“ So ! The Bed Devils. I marvel not 
now that I find things thus,” said Dorner, 
his ruddy complexion turning pale for a 
moment, as he thought how it would 
fare with his own farmstead, should the 
infamous troop which had attained this 
title from their uniform and their deeds 
pass that way. “No doubt they were 
scouring the country for food and for¬ 
age, and plundering right and left. A 
soldier must live, whether cottar or priest 
pay the score. Well, I am right glad 
they were not Lutherans.” 

“Are you, then, a Lutheran?” asked 
the girl, who was now leaning against 
the wall, as if too weary and weak 
to support herself. 

“ Ay, lass; I and mine for three 
generations.” 

“ And these were Catholics who came 
here ! No, that I do not believe.” 

“ Little right have such to call them¬ 
selves Catholic or Lutheran, but they 
fight for the side that calls itself 
Catholic.” 

“ They were on our side ! ” she repeated, 
with incredulous horror. 

“ Such as the Bed Devils are on no 
side but their own. How didst escape 
their evil hands ? ” 

“ I was away in the woods seeking 
herbs, to medicine my sister, who was 
sick. 'Tis therefore we tarried here, and 
as I was coming back I heard the cries 
and shouts, and saw the flames rising 
over the wall, and the soldiers riding off 
with all they could carry; and—and-” 

A spasm of anguish convulsed her thin 
features ; she gasped for breath. 

“ They had slain all here ? ” 

“ All the men and the children,” she 
answered, through her clenched teeth. 

Dorner understood only too well. 

“ What! they dragged the women 
away with them? God help the poor 
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creatures,” he said, in a tone of the 
deepest compassion. 

“ Yes ; they took the women, except a 
few whom they slew at once—those whom 
they cared not to carry off,” she 
answered. 

“You had perchance a mother—you 
spoke of a sister 1 ” 

“ Ulrike. I saw her—my sister— 
struggling with a man who had her on 
his saddle before him, and I ran out of 
the bushes and caught his bridle, and she 
screamed my name, I heard her ; but the 
horse reared, and flung me aside; he 
struck me with his hoof, I think, and 
when I could get up, and knew where I 
was and what had befallen, they were out 
of sight, and she was gone! ” said the 
girl, pressing her hands hard together, 
and looking up with wild eyes, in vain 
and agonised appeal. 

“ Poor lass! ” said Dorner, tears 
coming into his kind blue eyes ; “ 'tis 
the same story everywhere. And so, 
then, nought remained to thee but to 
go back to what was left of thy 
home ? ” 

He had not taken in that she had 
spoken of Miihlbach as a temporary 
stopping place on account of illness. 

“Yes, I went back,” she answered, 
relapsing into what seemed like sullen 
indifference. “ I know not why the fire 
ceased while aught remained to burn, for 
the village was in flame from end to end, 
but fire is gentler than men ; it spared 
something. And old Klaus Fisher was 
alive; he was outside in the allotment 
fields when the soldiers came, and hid 
himself, and the priest had escaped too. 
He was sorely treated, for they tied cords 
round his head and wrists, and tortured 
him till he gave up his money and the 
church plate, but then they let him go, 
and he and Klaus buried the dead.” 

“ But where are they now 1 ” 

“Gone elsewhere. How could they 
stay here ? ” 

“ And left you, poor lass ? 99 

“I would not go. Why should I? 


They were no kin to me. We have 
neither kith nor kin in this place.” 

“ But wherefore stay here yourself! ” 
asked Dorner, wonderingly. “Was there 
none elsewhere who would take vou 
in 1 ” 

“ How could I go ? ” she asked in at 
least equal wonder. “ If Ulrike came 
back, would you have none here to 
meet her, or so much as tell her where 
I had gone $ Our friends are far hence.” 

“ Little hope of her returning, my 
poor girl. How long is it since this 
befel?” 

“ High on four months.” 

“Four months!” Martin was a 
phlegmatic man, but he was moved to 
unusual animation. “ How hast thou 
lived, then ? ” 

“ They left a few turnips in the fields, 
and there are acorns and roots in the 
woods,” she answered, carelessly. 

“ Poor fare ! ” muttered the farmer; 
“and methinks you have found it so,” 
he added, looking at the wasted and bony 
hands, and features sharpened with want 
and sleeplessness, while the dark eyes 
shone and glowed feverishly under the 
thin, projecting brow. “The wolves 
would scarce think thee worth eating. 
Hast seen none yet 1 ” 

“ A few have come into the village, 
but I go up stairs at night.” 

“ Ay, they prowl round every autumn 
and winter; they come to my farm, and 
leap up at the stable. 'Twould matter 
little were the gates shut fast here, and 
dogs ever on the alert; but now they 
can enter at will, and they grow bolder 
each winter.” 

She made no answer. The danger she 
had run seemed not to come home to 
her. 

“At Langenstein, which has fared 
little better than Miihlbach, I hear that 
the few inhabitants left have been fairly 
driven out by them. Thou canst not 
stay here, maiden, *tis well I came.” 

“ To whom should I go ! ” 

“ Why, to Tannenhof, with me—to my 
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farm. I have a good roof to offer thee, 
and X can tell thee that is much in these 
days. ’Tis but a few miles hence. God 
grant that I find my roof safe ! ” he 
added, with a sudden pang of apprehen¬ 
sion. 

“ I cannot go. Ulrike may come 
back.” 

“ Hold to no such wild hope, maiden. 
Where one returns a thousand are seen 
no more. Pray rather that the poor 
thing be at rest and in God’s hands, not 
man’s. Thou canst not stay here, I say , 
winter is at hand, and thou would st 
perish with hunger and loneliness.” 

“ I shall stay here! ” she answered, 
knitting her dark brows, and rallying all 
her strength to resist. u She is alive ; I 
should know if she were dead. She 
would have come to me in some dream 
and told me. Besides, I can weep for her, 
and every one knows that as long as we 
can weep for the absent, they yet live. 
She could not die, and I not know it. I 
will bide here ! ” 

“ Listen, foolish maiden,” said Dorner, 
with a calm voice of authority. “Thou 
wilt surely die thyself by lingering in 
this stricken place ; but aid thy sister 
thou canst not. She would be the first 
to bid thee go with me if she loved 
thee.” 

“Loved me! TJlrike!” cried the girl, 
taking a step forward, as if she would 
have struck him. “ There were but we 
two. Even when our father died we had 
each other. She was mine and I hers. 
What business is it of yours if I live 
or die % I will stay here ! ” 

“ That thou wilt not,” said Dorner, 
resolutely. “ It is my business because 
I can help thee in thy need. I have been 
led hither doubtless that I might find 
thee, and methinks the good G od has 
need of thee, since thou wert saved 
where so many perished. Yield to His 
will, maiden, and leave thy sister with 
Him. He loves her better than even 
thou dost. Thou must come with me.” 

He took her by the wrist, kindly but 


resolutely, all the more confirmed in his 
resolution on feeling how thin and wasted 
the slender arm felt in his grasp. The 
girl had a will quite as strong as his 
own; but she was spent with terror, 
want and misery; the faintness of hun¬ 
ger was creeping over her; physical 
strength was fast failing, and besides, in 
the contest, Dorner had the great ad¬ 
vantage of being a man, while she was 
only a young girl. When he repeated, 

“ Thy sister would bid thee be a good 
maiden, and follow the friend whom 
God has sent in thy need,” she allowed 
herself to be led out of the house, though 
all the while inwardly protesting, and he 
lifted her on his horse, which had stood 
quietly waiting, as he knew it would, at 
the open door. 

“ No rest for us yet, Shag,” he said, 
patting it, as it turned its head ques- 
tioningly, when the girl was placed on its 
back. “ Home will be all the more 
welcome to us both, my man, and here is 
a lighter burden for thee than thy master. 
Too light! scarce skin and bone, poor 
thing ! ” he added to himself ; then aloud, 
“ Now, my lass, hold the bridle, but let 
the .beast take his way; he can pick it 
in the forest paths better than thou or I, 
and mind, no words as we go along; 
there may be those about who would 
gladly murder us both for the sake of my 
horse.” 

There was no need to warn his re¬ 
luctant companion to keep silence. She 
seemed, now that her. passionate resist¬ 
ance had broken down, to be in a dull, 
stupefied dream, and the bridle dropped 
from her lax fingers on the horse’s neck. 
The good little beast took no advantage 
of her; it was carefully choosing its 
steps over the rough stony ground and 
the roots which often crossed the path, 
alike without hesitation or stumble, and 
seemed almost to smell out its way home¬ 
wards. 

Dorner had other things to think of 
besides his captive, as she might well be 
called, so intense was still her reluctance 
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to leave Muhlbach, though she was now 
too exhausted to manifest it openly. She 
could only sit upright by a great effort, 
and felt as if cold chill waters were closing 
round her, and then the thought came 
that she would let herself slip off Shag’s 
back, and if she did not die where she 
lay, creep back to MUhlbach ; but the ex¬ 
ceeding longing to see her sister again, 
which seemed the only sensation yet 
alive in her heart, warned her that if 
she died there would be no one to meet 
Ulrike ; Ulrike would break her heart to 
hear of it. All was misty and confused 
in her mind, but she kept repeating in a 
dull way to herself that she must not die 
because it would grieve Ulrike; she would 
go back to Miihlbach as soon as she got 
the chance, and wait for her there ; but 
now she must go with this pitiless 
stranger. 

Dorner, unconscious of her resolution 
to escape at the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, was keeping a sharp look-out for 
possible dangers, and had noted as they 
passed the land which had belonged to 
the Muhlbachers in common that the 
fields had not been reaped, but trampled 
and laid waste. No doubt the hay 
and green corn had been cut for fodder, 
and the woad and barley trampled into 
mud. He sighed, not only for the misery 
which all this implied, but to see God’s 
good gifts, the kindly fruits of the earth, 
thus destroyed and abused. The good 
farmer’s heart was sore as he marked 
these things. 

They struck again as soon as possible 
into the forest, taking a westerly direc¬ 
tion, along paths almost lost in the tall 
bracken, and evidently now little or never 
used. Seeing that Shag’s rider had 
dropped the bridle, Dorner presently took 
it, and led the animal, though trusting 
chiefly to its own sagacity, and now 
and then encouraging it in a low voice, 
by saying a brief kind word to his com¬ 
panion ; and though she made no re- 
ponse whatever, he was glad to see that 
apparently she had yielded herself up 


passively to his guidance, and no longer 
rebelled against his thus taking posses¬ 
sion of her; but he was somewhat per¬ 
plexed by her absolute indifference as to 
where he was taking her, or what might 
befall her when she reached her unknown 
destination. But he could not think 
much about her beyond such occasional 
notice as suggested itself when they came 
to a rougher bit of road than usual, or 
he recognised some familiar landmark, 
which announced that they were nearer 
and nearer to his farm of Tannenhof. 
His anxiety and impatience to get there, 
and see what had happened in his ab¬ 
sence, increased with every step. 

“ See, there is the great tree which 
was struck by lightning last year,” he 
observed. “ I was not fifty yards off, 
and I saw the fiery sword leap out, and 
heard the thunder crash light over me, 
and beheld the tree bare of leaf, and 
scathed and blasted as thou seest. We 
are but half an hour from Tannenhof 
now. They will not expect us by this 
way ; they will think I should take the 
road to Alsdorf—the nearest village to 
my farm—and so I should but for what 
I saw. I would I had,” he added, after 
a moment’s pause, “ we should have been 
at home long before now, for the road 
is a far shorter way than these paths, 
but I was scared, and forgot that the 
Bed Devils must long have left our parts, 
or we should have heard of them. They 
went eastwards, I warrant; there is more 
booty on that side. God pity those who 
came in their way.” 

They went on a little further, Dorner 
too much occupied with his own affairs 
to notice the unresponsiveness of the girl 
to whom he half-unconsciously addressed 
himself. 

“ If anything went wrong, no fear but 
Martin would know what best to do—if 
only he had time to do anything. Yes, 
yes; Martin has a good head on his 
shoulders at a pinch, and my mother 
never loses hers. But who knows whether 
they would have any warning if-] 
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Pfni, I speak as if all depended on me 
or Martin—the good God is over all.” 

The trees grew thinner; they were 
approaching an open district in the 
forest, such as Miihlbach had been built 
on. A broad stream flowed by, with 
alders and thick reeds on its banks, 
under which a boat was moored. The 
late season showed its effects more plainly 
here than in the thick forest. Leaves, 
which all summer had drunk in sunshine, 
were turning colour ; here and there was 
already a bare branch, or one in whose 
foliage autumn hung out its yellow flag. 
An early frost had crumpled the jagged 
leaves of the maples, and the weeping 
birches, which love to fringe the edge of 
a wood, were dropping their light foliage 
and strewing the ground beneath, where 
the brambles were turning purple and 
brown. Under an oak-tree a raven was 
burying acorns. Dorner noticed him, 
and pointed him out as they passed, say¬ 
ing, “Yonder is a good gardener; every 
acorn which he forgets may grow up into 
an oak.” The bird put its head on one 
side and hopped a little way further, but 
did not rise until they were quite close, 
and then only flapped leisurely into the 
tree overhead, whence he surveyed them 
with great indifference, uttering a single 
harsh croak as they passed. “ Ay, ay ; 
go on with thy work, old fellow; we will 
not disturb thee,” said Dorner, who by 
nature was a cheery, kindly man, ready 
to talk to bird, beast, or man when his 
heart was sufficiently at ease; but the 
sight of the raven, and its croak, had 
roused his companion as nothing else 
had done all through their journey. She 
was trembling violently. 

“ That means death,” she said, in a 
faltering voice. 

“ What! yonder bird ? Silly girl, dost 
believe such follies ? Whose death, then 
—mine or thine 'l ” 

“That would matter little,” she 
answered, her mind still full of her one 
fixed idea. 

“Nay; I am not altogether of thy 


mind,” he answered, smiling; “ but when 
my call comes I think it will not be by 
a pfaff" (using the local name for the 
raven, given in allusion to his black 
robes), “though He can speak to us as 
he will, by bird or angel, as Peter found. 
But to turn pale and tremble at ill 
omens is not fit for Christian folks.” 

Dorner was a Protestant, and there¬ 
fore at once better educated and less 
given to superstition than most men of 
his class and time. He had, moreover, 
too earnest and loving a faith to be in¬ 
fluenced by superstition, which is the 
very opposite of a real and trustful 
belief. But his companion made no 
answer, and perhaps did not even hear 
him. They were now out of the forest, 
though it rose again on the other side of 
the narrow valley—a fertile spot, well 
cultivated, with the trout stream which 
had accompanied them for the last mile 
flowing through it, and making the 
meadows green on either side. The 
crops were gathered and the fields cleared 
where corn had been carried. All looked 
peaceful and prosperous, the strangest 
contrast to what Dorner had seen that 
afternoon at Miihlbach, only a little 
way off. 

He checked the horse to look down on 
the little vale, with an eager, wistful 
gaze; a smile of relief and gratitude came 
over his face, and his eyes rested with a 
sort of joyful content upon the farm¬ 
house below them—a goodly, substantial 
building, with broad eaves, under which 
swallows had built as welcome guests for 
generations, and where some kindly hand 
had put up boxes in which the starlings 
might make their nests, unmolested, if 
they would but hold their own, by the 
sparrows. Corn was built into large 
ricks, raised on framework some way 
above the ground; hay was piled in 
another part of the farm-yard; and the 
extent of grange and stable told that the 
owner was a thriving and well-to-do 
man. As they stood above this goodly 
sight they could perceive the stir of life 
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about the place, busy and orderly, and 
hear in the still air loud sounds of voices 
and the bleating and lowing of cattle, 
and shrill cackling of fowls, all mingled 
and formed a rustic chorus far from 
unpleasing. 

Dorner lifted his cap as he had done 
at MUhlbach, though now with far 
other feelings, and said, pointing down¬ 
wards— 

“ Blessed be the good Lord who has 
brought me back in safety, and given 
thee, poor lass, to my keeping, and kept 
the dwelling while I was absent. Truly, 
except He keep it, the watchman waketh 
but in vain. See, maiden ; there below 
stands Tannenhof, and thou art right 
welcome among us, thou poor little child, 
and must not look on us as strangers, 
though we be Lutheran and thou, I take 
it, a Papist. And hearken, thou must 
not take it amiss if my mother, Dame 
Martha, seem somewhat hard and cold at 
the first. She is old, and loves not those of 
thy creed overmuch, and she has her own 
ways ; but she is a good and pious woman, 
and means well even where she seems 
harsh. Thou shalt henceforth be one of 
ourselves, like my little Johann and my 
nephew Martin who has no mother, like 
thee, and—well, well, for aught I know, 
no father, for Josenhans has neither come 
nor sent word of himself this many a day 
— and so best,” added the farmer, in 
a much lower tone, while a shadow 
clouded his pleasant face. “So that is 
enough. Tell me by what name to 
call thee; thou canst not be of these 
parts,” he added, suddenly struck with 
a perception of how unlike was this 
thin brown girl, with her black brows 
and hair and glowing eyes, to the 


fair-skinned, fair-haired population of 
Thuringia. “ Thou art not a Thurin- 
gian ? ” he repeated. 

“ No,” she answered, indifferently. 

“ Whence then ? From Southern Ger¬ 
many, I should guess.” 

“ From Ulm.” 

“ From Ulm ! And what then brought 
you hither? ” 

“ Our father died,” she answered, as if 
it were too great an effort for her tired 
lips to frame a longer reply. 

“ And you were sent to kinsfolk—was 
it not so ? ” 

She nodded in answer. 

“And by what name shall we call 
thee ? ” Dorner asked again. 

They were moving on now, and had 
descended the winding path leading from 
the ridge, where they had paused, to the 
farm. She looked for a moment at the 
house, sheltered by a great oak, a vine 
clinging to its walls and garlanding them 
with its abundant festoons; its door hos¬ 
pitably open, giving a glimpse into a 
large hall or kitchen within; its barns 
and stacks and stables all telling of long¬ 
standing peace and plenty, all contrast¬ 
ing in the strongest manner with the 
scene which she had had for four months 
before her eyes, and from which Dorner 
had brought her but a few hours before. 
There was all the wretchedness and suf¬ 
fering of war; here “ lovely peace with 
plenty crowned ” ; but no pleasure came 
into her eyes, no colour to her thin face, 
and Dorner had once more to repeat, 
“ Come, tell me thy name, my girl,” 
before she seemed to know what he had 
said. 

“ Theresa,” she answered at last, 
wearily. 


To be continued . 
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Cryptographs. 

1 . 

1814. 2113. 813628. 6. 8147. 669. 
6131561. 1. 448817. 14. 61461654. 

7445. 14. 9145. 472488415. 41128. 

2 . 

Dr nir hfpu hgfss nh qirnzh nir znqr 
lm mnq lfi yvggyr yysr vh ilfmqrq dvgu 
n hyrrk. 

Double Acrostics. 

3. 

The authors of the two following 
stanzas form the initials and primals. 

“ Years steal 

Fire from the mind, as vigour from the 
limb; 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles 
near the brim.” 

“ Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, 
glorious and free, 

First flower of the earth and first gem 
of the sea.” 

1. My blossoms cheer the traveller’s eye. 

2. In eastern land a city, I. 

3. List to my sweet harmonious notes. 

4. First name of Poet whom one quotes. 

5. A light here gleams to warn the boats. 

4. 

A hero fired with noble zeal was he. 

This makes us grieve, or fills our hearts 
with glee. 

One whom we spurn, and none would care 
to be. 

1. Ladies do this, some clever ones at 

least. 

2. She rode a god once changed into a 

beast. 

3. A friend if this, is worth his weight 

in gold. 

4. This soothes all cares, enriching young 

and old. 


Metastiches. 

5. 

The faint red streaks of morning light 
Illume the spot my heart holds dear; 
Ne’er could I leave this peaceful height 
For wondrous cities, far or near. 

I would not visit realms more fair, 

To be a lady anywhere. 

6 . 

Who has not heard the music of the 
woods 

Has lost a wondrous treat, the blackbird’s 
song 

Charms the dull heart in all its changeful 
moods ; 

The thrush’s to her mate ! All care, all 
wrong 

It soothes for us, and bears our souls 
along. 

If in a distant country we may be, 

’Mid savage forests roaming wild and free, 
The redbreast’s note will bring us ecstasy. 

Charades. 

7. 

My first is dreaded by many a jolly crew. 
My second is closely connected with each 
of us. 

My whole is to be found in remote 
villages. 

8 . 

My first surrounds us. 

My second is a cry. 

My whole is a bird. 

9. 

My first can never be more than it is. 

My second urges the indolent to action. 
My whole has to be learned often by sad 
experience. 

10 . 

My first contains. 

My second soothes. 

My whole excites patriotic feeling. 

11 . 

My first is never at home. 

My second is often broken. 

My whole is ashamed to show his face. 
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12 . 

My first carries us. 

My second 'we eat. 

My whole is a statesman. 

13. 

My first is an insect. 

My second is a pronoun. 

My whole is known to the entomologist. 

14. 

M J first is what we do with my third . 

My second is an article. 

My whole is an accompaniment to the 
dance. 

Buried Birds. 

15. 

Morning dawns, I see a gleam of light. 


16. 

I saw her on Saturday last. 

17. 

Avoid the flap of that cellar; keep close 
to the kerb. 

18. 

Listen to the wisdom of the Kodja, young 
people. 

19. 

Muslin, net, and gauze, are all used in 
ball dresses. 

20 . 

When my mind is oppressed with care, 
music brings me solace. 



PICTURE PUZZLE. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 


GOOD ADVICE TO BIRD-KEEPERS. 


\MBROIDERED COT QUILT.— Take a 
yard of fine cambric three-quarters of a 
yard wide, and trace your pattern on it; 
tack it on to a piece of soft jaconet of 
the same size. Lay along your pattern on the 
cambric three strands of white bobbin silk, and 
sew them down with button-hole stitch, using one 
strand of silk, and taking care to work through 
both cambric and jaconet. When this is done, 
cut out, from behind, the jaconet which does not 
form the pattern, leaving that (the pattern) sewn 
on to the cambric. Line this with rich-coloured 
silk, and the pattern shows up in thick white, 
while the semi-transparent cambric lets through 
the colour from below 7 . Finish it off with a 
cambric frill drawn over a piping-cord, or a lace 
edging. Some may prefer to use silk the same 
colour as the lining, but this does not wash 
so well as the white bobbin silk. Or else the 
quilt may be lined with turkey-red, and the 
embroidery worked in red washing cotton. 
Hints in working this quilt —Wash your jaconet 
before using it, to make it softer. In laying 
down the three strands of silk keep them threaded 
on a needle, and every here and there carry them 
through the cambric and jaconet, especially at 
any sharp corner which may occur in the pattern ; 
but be careful not to draw your stitches or pucker 
your work, which very easily happens. Choose 
your pattern as suitable to work in outline. 
Small groups of conventional flowers are not 
amiss, but a flowing pattern is the best. Always 
remember that the button-holing will form the 
outer edge of your pattern, and never let your 
stitches point the wrong way. Average cost, 
10«.—15s. This idea is taken from a piece of 
Scotch work more than one hundred years old. 

Knitted Patchwork —This is a good way of 
using up remnants of wool, and the following 
receipt makes a good shape for piecing together— 
Work on two needles, and slip the first stitch, 
instead of knitting it, throughout. Cast on 
56 stitches; knit 3 row r s; knit 50 stitches, then 
2 together, then 4 ; knit 5, purl 44, knit 2 to¬ 
gether, then 4 ; knit 48, 2 together, and 4 ; knit 
5, purl 42, knit 2 together, and 4. This forms 
one stripe. Now reverse, commencing the stripe 
with purl :—Knit 5, purl 41, knit 2 together, 
and 4 ; knit 45, 2 together, and 4 ; knit 5, purl 
39, 2 together, and 4 ; knit 43, 2 together, and 4 ; 
and so ©n. This reversal of plain and purl every 
four rows, forms a horizontal ribbing with a plain 
border; and the decreasing one stitch every row, 
until there are only three left on the needle, 
narrows it off to a triangle. Draw your wool 
through the last three stitches, and have a bit 
long enough to thread a needle ; use this to sew 
the patches together. These triangles fitted 
together will work into squares, or diamonds, or 
any further patterns, arranged according to 
colour, &c. 


Perches for Cage-Birds. —The perches are 
a consideration in bird-keeping. Birds in their 
free natural state have the advantage of perching 
upon objects of various degrees of thickness. The 
advantage of this is beyond doubt. I have always 
found my birds stronger in their limbs when having 
access to a room to fly about in. I have not been 
over scrupulous in my choice of perches, whether 
they have been constructed of crooked beansticks 
or straight rods of wood of various degrees of 
thickness. The chief consideration should be 
that the birds be provided with some perches such 
as they can well grasp, so that the muscles of 
their claws and legs be properly brought into play. 
Perches in an aviary should vary in thickness. 
Smooth thin perches are disadvantageous to most 
birds caged up, for they have to use such, and 
thus no relief is afforded them when they are alike 
in thickness. The branches and twigs of trees are 
round, and often smooth, but they so vary in 
shape that birds can much better cling to and 
bring into play their feet than they can with 
perches smoothed and rounded to a degree of 
nicety with scraping and sand-papering as they 
often are. To witness some of the perches of 
about the thickness of a lead pencil, furnished to 
certain metallic pagoda-looking cages, is some¬ 
thing serious. It is but a few days back I was 
asked to look at a very nice cage-bird—a good 
songster—which was found suspended from the 
perch by one of its claws. Of course, had the 
canary belonged to me I should have had its 
claws cut, for I found that the cause of the poor 
bird losing its life was owing to it not being able 
to clear itself from the perch with its sickle¬ 
shaped and overgrown nails. Still, had the cage 
been provided with a thicker perch, the bird 
would no doubt have been still alive. No greater 
proof can be adduced as to the injury accruing to 
the feet and general system of birds when their 
muscles are cramped than the fact of larger birds 
—fowls—suffering when having to contend with 
a smooth surface for their claws. If there be a 
want of proper grasp for a fowl on a smooth floor, 
by the same rule do small cage-birds suffer in not 
having free action and play for their feet. For 
them to overhang their back and front claws over 
a thin piece of wood is sufficient proof that they 
do not properly bring into play their feet, and 
thus cramp is brought about. There may be a 
great difference betwixt fowls and cage-birds, but 
still, if the latter only suffer in a slight degree, 
it is far better that Nature be assisted as much as 
possible if it is wished that pent-up pets should 
be maintained in a state of health to afford us 
pleasure. Suitable perches, with sufficient spring 
from each other, is a matter of consideration ; and 
the birds’ claws should be so kept trimmed that 
they freely deliver themselves when hopping 
about. Geo. J. Barnesby, 

Stock-keeper . 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON MUSIC. 
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R? have no doubt that by many 
of my readers music is a 
study taken up for the real 
love of the art. At the 
same time, I can scarcely help 
knowing that some look upon 
and enjoy it as a pastime only. 
I shall therefore in this paper endeavour, 
as far as possible, to give assistance to 
all my readers, by offering some sugges¬ 
tions which may tend to facilitate their 
study of it, and perhaps I may be fortu¬ 
nate enough to give some hints which 
may induce those who look upon it merely 
as an amusement, to regard it from a 
higher point of view, and so recognise in 
it a great and glorious art well worth 
studying, and well repaying every effort 
spent upon its cultivation. 

For the study of pianoforte playing, 
you should work with one end in view, 
viz., that of bringing it as near perfection 
as possible. Let me ask you not to work 
“ anyhow,” but to follow a good sound 
method. To attempt to build without a 
foundation means certain failure, and 
this applies to any study undertaken. 
Make certain strict rules, and, having 
made them, be careful to adhere to them. 
Do not let the fulfilling of them, but the 
reverse, be the exception. In pianoforte 
playing the thing first to be considered is 
the “ touch.” It is a point most impor¬ 
tant, and one to be largely and most 
carefully dealt with. A player possessing 
no. xxxv. 


much execution, but a bad and harsh 
touch, can afford no pleasure to listeners, 
therefore the very fact of the importance 
of a good, round and full touch obliges 
me to give you some few hints as to the 
best method of obtaining it. There is 
such poverty in an undecided slipshod 
touch, many players merely skim the keys 
as it were, and feel quite happy if per¬ 
haps two or three of the first and last 
notes of a passage chance to be right. 
This is very bad ; every note in a piece 
should be conscientiously sounded, and 
the cultivation of a good touch will 
greatly assist in this being done. The 
fingers therefore must learn to work; 
the hand does little in comparison with 
them. They must be trained, as every- 
thing else requires training, to become 
flexible and independent, by means of 
technical finger exercises which loosen the 
joints and render each finger free to move 
by itself. This point having been gained 
the real trouble is past. The wrist 
should likewise be gently exercised to 
enable it to work as efficiently as the 
fingers. Aim at bringing everything loose 
and supple, and having nothing stiff and 
unbending. There are several different 
touches, as for instance, the “ legato,” 
“ staccato,” and the ( ‘connected staccato.” 

I fear I have not space to enter into each 
of these minutely, but I shall be able to 
give you a few of the leading ideas 
necessary regarding them. The “ legato ” 
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is the first to be studied. An aid to 
realising what this really is, is to sound 
first one note, and then, without releasing 
the one, sound a second note, holding the 
two notes down together for an instant, 
and then only letting go the first. Make 
an exercise like this for an octave or more; 
it involves a most perfect join or legato 
between the two notes, and though it is 
not a plan to be continued, it certainly 
trains the ear to that which is legatis- 
simo, and thus one is led to notice readily 
the slightest symptom of “ un-legato ” 
playing. The “ staccato ” touch is to be 
also practised from the fingers, only 
instead of retaining each finger on a note 
till the next is sounded, you must care¬ 
fully disjoin each note, and allow each 
finger to rise again before making the 
next to fall. The “ connected staccato,’’ 
or as some call it the “ mezzo-staccato ” 
touch, implies in its very name, contra¬ 
diction. Of course it would be more 
satisfactorily explained when present at a 
pianoforte ; but failing this, I can tell you 
that to perform this touch correctly one 
finger should be raised from the keys only 
just in time to prevent a legato. The 
notes should be held as long as possible 
without actually joining them, just causing 
the very slightest break between each 
separate sound. Play for instance as an 
example of this, one or two octaves of a 
scale upon a pianoforte, using the same 
finger on each note, and, as above directed, 
holdin each note for a certain length of 
time, and then passing quickly to the next. 
A young student once, very aptly I 
think, termed this touch the “ lingering- 
snatch,” for one does “linger,” and then 
passes on rapidly to the next note; so 
though she gave it a curious title, I do 
not think she was far wrong. A passage 
to be rendered “ mezzo-staccato ” is always 
recognisable, having both the legato and 
staccato marks over the notes forming 
it, viz., the dots, which denote the 
staccato, and the slur, the connection or 
legato. The chief beauty of a touch is 
the “ legatissimo.” Do your utmost upon 


the pianoforte to imitate a thoroughly 
well trained voice, make the very notes 
of your instrument to sing through your 
fingers. When you have obtained the 
principles of a good touch, turn your¬ 
selves to the “ rendering ” of a composi¬ 
tion. This includes much ; for instance,, 
the varieties of touch, phrasing, intelligent 
reading of the composer’s mind, allowing 
his ideas to preponderate and not your 
own. To best illustrate “ phrasing,” 1 
think my plan will be to ask you to read 
a poem or piece of prose (a very short 
piece, I can assure you, will be sufficient!) 
through, without any punctuation in it 
whatever. Such a reading will answer 
precisely to a piece of music “ un¬ 
phrased,” and thus being acquainted 
with non-phrasing, you will understand 
what phrasing is. It is, to be accurate, 
the acknowledgment in any musical 
work of certain rhythmical divisions. 
After all, this most essential point is 
exceedingly easy of execution, and so 
simple as to be formed merely by raising 
the hand at certain intervals from the 
pianoforte, and starting as it were afresh, 
at such points where in singing one would 
take breath. Phrasing does for instru¬ 
mental music what the rise and fall of 
a voice and its different intonations do 
for speaking. Thus you will at once see 
the immense importance of it. 

Now to speak of practising. As 
regards the daily study of your music, I 
should advise, as far as possible, the 
same amount of time bestowed upon it 
each day. One hour one day, and four 
the next, does not secure progress as 
effectually as would even two hours daily 
without fail. According to the time you 
can afford for study, you must regulate 
the length of time you can devote to 
technical finger exercises, scales, studies, 
and pieces. I advise you to play every¬ 
thing in the first instance, even pianissimo 
passages, slow and loud. I cannot enforce 
this plan too strongly, knowing the good 
results which must assuredly follow. It 
will prevent any wrong notes surrepti- 
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tiously finding their way in amoEg the 
right ones, and will save you, in the end, 
much loss of time. Moreover, I am sure 
that you will find your playing become 
broader throughout, and you will also 
have the chance of observing whether, 
from beginning to end, you have pre¬ 
served strictly correct time. The weak 
in time will be much the better for study¬ 
ing in this manner, as it will aid them 
greatly in this very point; and it will be 
also useful to performers of intricate 
passages, but to every one alike I recom¬ 
mend it as an advantageous plan in 
every particular. After this is done, 
look well to the phrasing of the work, 
bring it up to its right tempo , and reduce 
the “ forte ” of those parts which are 
indicated to be played softly. Scales and 
studies should occupy almost half the 
time of practice. Technical finger exer¬ 
cises, though in many cases not melodious, 
can, nevertheless, be looked upon with 
great interest if taken up in the sense of 
finger-gymnastics, which will ultimately 
produce great facility of execution. These 
should be constantly used until the fingers 
have become completely supple and inde¬ 
pendent, and even when this has been 
attained they should not be thrown 
thanklessly aside, but should be remem¬ 
bered with gratitude for having helped 
one on so far, and should be used for a 
few minutes every day at the commence¬ 
ment of one’s practice. 

The exercises of this class most useful 
are those of Plaidy, Tausig, and the 
Pianoforte School of Lebert and Stark, 
and also the Pianoforte Tutor by Frank¬ 
lin Taylor. Then, as to studies, who can 
fail to take a pleasure in many of those 
of Bertini, Cramer, Heller, and, for more 
advanced students, those of Clementi and 
Czerny] There are many other writers 
©f studies I have not mentioned ; a mere 
peep into works of this kind, will, I am 
sure, reward many a player with the 
discovery of some pianoforte poems. I 
am anxious also to ask you not, as is 
often the case, to shun the word “study. 5 ’ 


Many a person thinks that a work en¬ 
titled “ a study ” leads one to expect some¬ 
thing very dry, hard, and uninteresting, 
and therefore to be avoided. But in 
painting, are there not many most 
charming scenes called “ studies ” of 
nature, which, once having been seen, 
are thought of again and again, as hav¬ 
ing pleased perhaps as much and more 
than a picture introduced to one by a 
more pleasing name, or by a grander 
title ] So it is with studies in music, 
and I therefore most sincerely hope that 
these will not be set aside on account of 
the title attached to them; for should it 
be so, many charming compositions would 
be lost to many pianists. You should 
choose for your repertoire such music as 
will elevate it; seek to possess in your 
musical library that which is of the 
best—works culled from the very first 
masters. In your selection of music, 
avoid what may be called the “ clap¬ 
trap ” style. Do not choose pieces 
which may be placed in the category of 
trashy music. Seek to cultivate the 
mind and refine the taste. This is not 
to be done by playing “ jingling tunes.” 
Do not look to these if you wish to gain 
substantial mental good from music. 
Young girls should, from the very 
earliest, be trained to appreciate and 
admire the best class of compositions, 
and to play these, forsaking entirely the 
rubbish written as showy drawing-room 
pieces. There is no doubt that even in 
cases where the love of classical music 
does not exist, the taste for it may be 
acquired and developed. I have often 
found this to be the case, even from 
experience in some of my own pupils. 
Take, in the first place, the less difficult 
pieces of the good old masters, and try 
to find out for yourselves, if you have no 
one to point them out to you, the beau^ 
ties contained in them of melody, har¬ 
mony, ideas, the working out of these,. 
&c., <kc. Cultivate this style of music* 
and leave the so-called “ drawing-room 
pieces ” alone. If you will study the 
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former, you will grow to love and find 
in them all that is desirable and most 
satisfying, and you will ultimately see 
and be able to judge of the worthlessness 
of trivial compositions. The sonatas of 
Mozart and Haydn are full of grace and 
delicacy, and are well fitted for giving 
you every possible chance of perfecting 
yourselves in the many varieties of turns 
and grace-notes ; d, propos of these last, 
you will find in the second book of 
Lebert and Stark’s Pianoforte School 
eighteen separate small studies, termed 
the “ Adornment School,” which are of 
immense value and use. The sonatas of 
Clementi are also very pleasing and 
instructive. Then for nobility and 
grandeur of character come the sonatas 
of Beethoven. These raise the tone of 
musical education, and supply in every 
way any want, if want there be, in the 
other most graceful, yet less powerful, 
composers. Along with every one of 
these the works of the great Sebastian 
Bach should be used as the very “ daily 
bread” of one’s music. Beginning with 
the small preludes, one mounts, by way 
of the inventions in two and three voices, 
to the forty-eight preludes and fugues. 
The works of this great composer, studied 
conscientiously, will do incalculable good 
to all, by steadying the playing of the 
weak, and strengthening the powers of 
the strong. There are many splendid 
works of this same composer besides 
those I have already mentioned which 
are most fascinating studies. In re¬ 
garding the different phases of the great 
classical composers, we meet in their 
works with every emotion of which 
mortal is capable. If we feel sorrowful, 
we can turn to music for their works to 
sympathise with us ; if joyful, their 
musical expressions rejoice with us, and 
we may know that to certain composers 
we can look without doubt for the full 
expression of the same variations of 
feeling with which we ourselves are 
possessed. I say this as a consolation 
to any lovers of music who, not having 


as yet experienced this, may know that 
sympathy with every shade of feeling is 
there to be found. In the works of one 
whose name I have not yet mentioned, 
and that is Schumann, what can one 
not find ] To my mind, Beethoven and 
Schumann are, in their beauty, to be 
compared. The one has the master- 
power of writing for that which is —that 
which is the great, the powerful, the 
dignified, majestic, and sublime ; and of 
these, each is written in the very acme 
of perfection. The other, Schumann, 
writes of that which is to be, that which 
lies in the imagination—ethereal, fiery, 
sudden, boundless, and most touching. 
The two are alike in strength, and yet 
in strength differing. A very king is 
Beethoven in his loftiness; and Schu¬ 
mann, in his charmingly inspired changes, 
is indeed a tone-poet of exceeding beauty. 

Of the modern composers I cannot here 
speak, for I have a limited space, and 
desire especially to give you, before 
closing, a few more practical hints on 
certain subjects ; but I imagine that to 
musicians of even moderate powers the 
charms of these will not be unfamiliar. 

I would urge as a very important aid 
to a good musical education the study of 
harmony or thorough bass. It not only 
interests one as a study, but it gives a 
very great insight into the intentions of 
a composer—the mere power to analyse 
certain chords, and to recognise certain 
cadences and climaxes in a work; and 
when one arrives further, to be able to 
comprehend the construction of a com¬ 
position throughout, and to take in, from 
starting-point to end, the building up of 
the work—these powers, when added to 
the beauty of the work itself, must make 
the enjoyment of music doubly deep and 
full. Even to a person musically inclined, 
though ignorant as to composition, a 
symphony of Beethoven can give the 
greatest pleasure ; therefore, if this be 
the case, how great must be the feeling 
of intense satisfaction and joy to the 
person who, together with a love of 
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music in his soul, can also appreciate the 
composition of a work so great and 
glorious! Therefore, to those amongst 
you who have as yet not ventured, on 
account of your antagonism or timidity, 
upon the acquaintance of this study, I 
would persuade you to remain no longer 
strangers to its powers. You will find it 
interesting, as well as a most useful gain 
to the store of knowledge already in 
your possession, and I would therefore 
recommend it most earnestly to your 
notice. Touching upon this very subject 
of construction, I may here say a word 
upon analysing the works of Bach. You 
will find in his fugues that one certain 
subject is given, and then it is worked 
out in any number of voices \ first in one, 
then in two, three, four, or five, as the 
composer desires. By “voices,” I mean 
“ parts,” just as in singing, viz. : soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass; in instrumental 
music these are called, as a rule, 
“ voices.” The one voice, whichever it 
may be, is started with the principal 
subject j then the second is brought in, 
imitating exactly what the first has 
done. Then the other voices are sepa¬ 
rately introduced, and these do whatever 
the others have done. In the meantime 
the first, at the appearance of the 
second voice, takes up what is called 
a counter-theme or counter-subject as 
“ answer,” and thus a fugue is beautifully 
worked out by aid of inversions of the 
subject, episodes, augmentations, diminu¬ 
tions, &c., &c. In the subject of com¬ 
position, all these last-named can be 
explained and studied ; I, here, not 
having space to enter into each of them, 
must therefore refer you to books on 
the matter. 

I wish to give you a clue to finding 
out, on a mere glance at the signature, 
the key or scale in which a .piece of music 
is written. For the scales in sharps, I 
may tell you to look for one semitone 
above the last sharp, and that note gives 
the name of the major scale. Thus in 
six sharps, the sharps being, as you must 


know, placed on the staff in certain order, 
the last of the six must be E sharp; one 
semitone above that will give you F 
sharp, which is undoubtedly the key-note 
of the major scale with six sharps. Of 
course there is another scale possessing 
the same signature as F sharp major, and 
that scale is F sharp major’s relative 
minor, viz., D sharp minor. Having 
stated this, I will pass on for one mo¬ 
ment to tell you of a rule for finding out 
which flat scale you may be in, and then 
I will show you how to distinguish be¬ 
tween a major and a minor scale bearing 
the same signature. I told you above, 
that for finding out the scale you are 
playing in, if the signature of the piece 
be “ sharps,” you look for the semitone 
above the last sharp. This rule, however, 
does not hold good for the flat scales. 
For these, you must look for the last flat 
but one, the flats also, as you must know, 
being written in certain order. The last 
flat but one gives the name of the major 
flat scale: thus, for instance, in the sig¬ 
nature of four flats, A flat is the last but 
one, and therefore A flat is the name of 
the major scale. Every major scale has 
a relative minor scale, and the two, viz., 
the relative major and minor scales, have 
precisely the same signature; therefore 
at first sight of a signature you are at a 
loss to know whether the piece is written 
in the major or minor key. Of course 
you know the “ leading note ” of a scale; 
it is the seventh sound, and leads to the 
eighth sound, or octave to the key-note— 
the key-note of course being that upon 
which the scale begins. I have to explain 
this, because it is by the help of the lead¬ 
ing note, called in French la note sensible , 
(which is most strikingly characteristic 
of it), that you determine the major or 
minor scale. For this determination, 
look and see if the leading note of the 
minor scale appears in any part of the 
first few bars of the work you are study¬ 
ing. If the piece is in a minor key, the 
leading note will assuredly appear. If 
the leading note of the minor scale does 
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not appear, then the piece must be in the 
major scale. Let me give an example. 
Supposing a piece to be written in E 
minor; the leading note to E is D sharp, 
therefore the first D you come to will be 
written sharp. E minor of course has 
the same signature as its relative major, 

G ; but seeing a D sharp, you feel at 
once certain that the piece is not in G-, 
but in E minor. To look for the leading 
note of the major scale does not answer 
the purpose for determining a major or 
minor scale. It must be that of the 
minor scale you look for, for in the major 
scale you have the leading note of the 
major scale alone; whereas in the case of 
the minor scale you have its own leading 
note, and also, as any one will know who 
understands the formation of the scales, 
the leading note of the major, which, 
however, at such a time is looked upon 
as the second interval or note of the 
minor scale. For instance, in the scale 
of E minor you have, as a matter of 
course, F sharp, and then its leading 
note, D sharp, besides ; but in the scale 
of G major you have F sharp only, which 
is its leading note, and no D sharp is 
required. For one example in the fiat 
scales let me take the signature of four 
Hats; the piece therefore must be either 
in A flat major or its relative, F minor. 

If in the latter, within the first few bars 
you will find an E natural, which is its 
leading note (for the “ leading note ” is 
distant only one semitone from the key¬ 
note), but if in the scale of A flat you 
will have no E natural at all. I hope 
that this explanation will always make 
it quite clear to you in what scale a piece 
is written. Of course I need scarcely tell 
you that a piece never continues through¬ 
out in the same key as that in which it 
begins — such monotony would be too 
painful; but after a series of modulations 
it returns to, and closes in, its opening 
key, and a piece always goes by the name 
of its principal scale, viz. that with which 
it commences. However, an exception 
to this rule does sometimes take place i 


(and very often in the works of Bach), 
a composition written in a minor key 
terminating with a major instead of a 
minor chord. This sudden and unex¬ 
pected change is formed by the intro¬ 
duction of a major, instead of a minor, 
as the final chord; the “third” is the 
only interval in a common-chord which it 
is necessary to change in order to render 
a chord major or minor, therefore this 
termination goes by the name of “ Tierce 
de Picardie”; this mode of ending a 
composition having originally commenced 
in Picardie. The key, in such a case, 
actually changes, but the initial letter 
(as one may so call it) of the scale re¬ 
mains the same, not changing to the 
relative major scale, but to the major 
which bears the same name as the minor 
in which the work commenced; for in¬ 
stance, should a work be in C minor the 
Tierce de Picardie would be formed by 
ending in C major; if written in B flat 
minor it would be formed by concluding 
in B flat major. This change takes 
place from minor to major, and not 
the reverse. 

I have still a few more words to write 
as final hints. I must not advise, as a 
general rule, the use of the metronome; 
but I do recommend it occasionally as 
most beneficial regarding time, and its 
use is greatest at the commencement of 
a work. Start yourselves by all means 
with a metronome accurately set, so as 
to ascertain the speed at which the com¬ 
poser wishes his work to be executed. 
A metronome is, perforce, a mechanical 
instrument. Were you to regulate your 
playing throughout by this, it would, in 
spite of your wishes to the contrary, 
become purely mechanical, and therefore 
unpleasing. The poetical rendering of 
music consists, to a great extent, in a 
certain give and-take of lemj) 0 , and this 
certainly cannot be gained by practising 
continually with the aid of an instrument 
which from its very nature is unyielding. 
Mark your metronome therefore at the 
outset of your piece, and after a time 
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play on without it; then, should any 
person be present who could start it 
for you afresh, it would be better for you 
to have it going again, to judge if you 
are keeping up the same tempo as that 
with which you started. One deceives 
oneself immensely in playing entirely 
without any test as to time-keeping; 
therefore, under certain circumstances, 
1 recommend the use of the metronome. 

A most excellent practice for time-keep¬ 
ing, and a great assistance to your piano¬ 
forte playing in every way, is, when you 
are sufficiently advanced, for you to join 
in part playing, viz., to play with other 
instruments. For many this is not pos¬ 
sible, for there may be no musical friends 
at hand ; but to those who have oppor¬ 
tunities of doing so, it will be a very 
great advantage. One learns thus many 
things, amongst others that of knowing 
when and how to subdue one’s own part 
for the others to have the power of 
making theirs the more prominent. For 
this same reason a most admirable lesson 
is to “accompany” another instrument, 
or a voice. There is quite an art in being 
able to accompany well, so as just to 
pillow a singer, for instance, to feel the 
support of the pianoforte, and yet the 
accompanyist must never let the voice 
be overwhelmed by it. 

I must let you know that you should, 
when playing before a large number of 
people in a large hall, to insure the music 
being heard with equal distinctness in all 
parts of it, play a trifle slower than the 
tempo designated by the metronome. The 
instruction for tempo given at the head 
of many pieces is not that adapted for 
large assemblies, and therefore such tempi 
must be reduced in accordance with the 
size of the room in which one plays; for 
the transmission of sound is so rapid, 
that were one to play on such occasions 
up to the time stated, many of the pas¬ 
sages would be quite lost, sounding 
slurred and indistinct. Therefore one 
must render them slower than actually 
designated, in order to allow of each 


separate sound being heard separately at 
a distance. Experiments in regard to 
this have been made, and it is quite 
curious to note how many beats slower 
a piece has to be taken to be heard 
distinctly at a distance. 

And now I would say that to girls 
who are 'not lovers of music, let them, if 
they have started with it, give it up. Why 
should a girl study on and on at a thing for 
which she possesses not the very slightest 
caring ? She will never succeed if her 
heart is not in her work. Far better to 
give it up, and devote herself to some 
study in which she does take an interest. 
1 wonder why and how it is that piano¬ 
forte playing, as a rule, is looked upon as 
a necessity in a girl’s education? Girls 
might just as well be introduced, during 
their daily work, to the study of medi¬ 
cine, philosophy, or some other special 
branch. Let all who desire to play take 
the pianoforte up, but let those who do 
not care about it, lay it aside and turn 
to something to them more pleasing. 
However, I do think it a good plan that 
every child should be taught for a cer¬ 
tain time, allowing the abandonment of 
the study as soon as it is wished. I 
think that all shouldchave a chance ; but 
this gift, viz., the capability of real 
loving appreciation of music, is not given 
to all, and therefore I do hold that a 
young student commencing it, who, after 
proof of fair effort has been given, shows 
disinclination and distaste for this study, 
ought not to be obliged to continue it. 
Some girls may study with no idea of 
excelling, but merely from the desire to 
be able to comprehend and appreciate the 
music of others. This is a good aim, and 
should be encouraged. A person may be 
gifted with the love of music, but not 
with the power of execution. Thus it is 
most useful to have a good training, in 
order to qualify one to become an appre¬ 
ciative listener. 

I have little doubt but that some of 
my readers are afflic ted with nervousness 
when playing. It is a most painful 
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sensation, and one also which, in many 
cases, renders a performance far from up 
to the mark. Do not be dismayed by 
this, it is to be overcome. Never, when 
playing, think of yourself, or of your 
feelings. Try to do that which you have 
to do in the best way possible by putting 
your mind away from yourself into your 
music, and do as much justice as lies in 
your power to the composer. Think of 
his intentions and ideas in his work, and 
render these as nearly as possible as 
he would have them rendered. This 
is a very good help in overcoming any 


uncomfortable feeling which you may ex¬ 
perience when playing in the presence of 
people. I may as well add before closing, 
for the sake of students of thorough bass 
and composition, that the best works of 
the kind are those of Goss, Stainer, Mac- 
farren, Banister, Ouseley, Bichter, &c. 
The composers who are very interesting 
for pianoforte study of the good modern 
school, are Chopin, Rubinstein, Gade, 
Grieg, Jensen, Raff, and Brahms. I 
must now bring my paper to a close, 
trusting that what I have written may 
be of service to my readers. 


SEEJUNGFER 


By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ But now she came to me in sleep, 

Her eyes were on my soul: 

Kind eyes ! they said, * And didst thou weep 
And I did not console ? ” 

—Dora Greenwell. 


ORNER’S approach had 
been perceived, and 
caused an immediate and 
joyful excitement in and 
around the farm-house. 
He had, after all, only 
been absent three days, but at that period 
peril and adventure enough for a lifetime 
were sometimes compressed into a space 
equally short. 

Several labourers came out from barn 
and stable to greet him; another quick¬ 
ened the deliberate pace at which his 
sleek horses were returning from the 
fields after a long day’s work; half a 
dozen flaxen-headed, sun-browned children 
of different ages, who had been picking 
up acorns, scampered up with a joyful 
shout at the recognition of their master, 
and the cries mingled with the hissing 
and cackling of a flock of geese, driven 
by a bare-footed girl, who shook her rod 


at them as they stretched out snaky 
necks and lifted their heads indignantly 
as they waddled along, protesting at being 
brought home and shut up. A herd of 
swine came from another direction, 
grunting loudly on their return from the 
forest, where they had been fattening 
themselves on beech-mast under the care 
of a lad who was now driving them back, 
glad that the sight of home had made 
them less unruly than they were in the 
forest, where every single one would 
seem suddenly possessed by a separate 
spirit of mischief, and run hither and 
thither, defying all discipline, and exult¬ 
ing over the feast of acorns and beech- 
mast spread on the ground before them. 
There was a stir inside the house too. A 
couple of sturdy lasses came running 
to the door, and a little lad, evidently 
Dorner’s son, rushed out and sprang upon 
his father with a shout of exultation. 
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It was plain that the farmer was a 
good master and dearly loved by his 
family. He spoke kindly to the labour¬ 
ers who had come up, and nodded to their 
children, who were standing aloof in a 
group, staring in astonishment at Theresa, 
whose eyes wandered listlessly over their 
faces as if she scarcely distinguished what 
was passing. Lifting his boy in a hearty 
embrace, Dorner answered his wondering 
inquiry as to whom he had brought home, 
“ ’Tis a poor homeless maid, my lad ; I 
picked her up as thou didst the little 
thrush which dropped out of its nest in 
the bush last spring and hurt its wing. 
We will see if we can cure and tame her, 
as thou didst the bird. Is the grand¬ 
mother well ? Where is Martin ? ” 

By this time they had reached the 
house door, and the last question was 
answered by the appearance of a tall lad, 
very like Dorner, and who was in fact 
his nephew and namesake. He hurried 
up from some distant part of the farm¬ 
yard, looking very glad to see his uncle. 

“Welcome home, uncle,” he said; “we 
hoped for you earlier. The brindled cow’ 
has calved, and I have chopped up all the 
wood you left uncut in the yard. Jacob 
says it was a right good day’s work.” 

His eyes were all the time fixed on the 
drooping figure, sitting wearily on Dor- 
ner’s horse, and neither showing any in¬ 
terest in what was passing nor making 
any reply when Dorner spoke to her, point¬ 
ing out this or that as they made their 
way to the house, nor apparently aware 
that all eyes were regarding her curiously. 

“ That is well,” said the farmer, in his 
hearty, cheerful voice. “ Klaus, take 
Shag and feed him well; look to him ; for 
he and I have come some forty miles or 
thereabouts to-day with scarce a halt. 
And here is some one more tired than 
Shag, I guess. Kow, my lass.” 

He lifted her down and led her into 
the large room, lighted by windows full 
of little diamond-shaped panes set in lead. 
Here every evening, for a longer or. 
shorter time, according to the time of 


>ear, all the household were accustomed 
to gather, and here all meals were taken 
in common. 

“ Bring us something to eat, Dore,” he 
added, to one of the servant-girls. “ I 
have touched nought since noon, and am 
sharp set ; and as for this poor girl, I 
know not when she ate last. I have 
brought you one who sorely needs your 
kindness, good mother,” he added, as he 
advanced towards a tall, elderly woman, 
who sat in her leathern chair, erect 
and grave, a distaff in her wrinkled 
hands. The maids used spinning-wheels, 
but Dame Martha disdained them as a 
new-fangled invention, and would con¬ 
sent to use nothing but the distaff of 
her youth, with which she spun finer 
and more even thread than any of the 
younger members of her household. 

She did not rise to meet her son, but a 
light of satisfaction softened her hard 
features as she lifted up her hands 
in blessing over his head, while he bent 
respectfully before her. 

“ The Lord has brought you back safely, 
son Martin,” she said. “ I thank Him 
that He has heard thy mother’s prayer 
and kept thee from harm. He knoweth 
they that are His, and keepeth them.” 

“Alas! mother, who shall dare to 
judge thus? Should we not rather think 
that He chastens where he loves ? ” said 
Dorner, sadly. 

“ Be you sure, son Martin, that where 
judgment comes there has been secret sin,” 
returned Dame Martin uncompromisingly, 
for she was one to whom the notion of 
justice was more congenial than mercy. 
“ Who is this that thou has brought 
home with thee ? Where be thy manners, 
maiden ? ” she added sharply, for Theresa 
had made no sign of respect or greeting, 
but stood aloof, rather behind Dorner. 
She seemed to herself as if she must be 
moving in a dream, although she felt in 
a dull way that the keen and scru¬ 
tinizing looks of Dame Martha were 
unfriendly. 

“ Poor lass ! blame her not overmuch,” 
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said Dorner, more quickly than usual. 
“ Here, Dore, take her to bed, and when 
there let her eat and drink somewhat; 
a sup of warm beer were not amiss — she 
can scarce stand. And hark ye, save all 
questions till she has slept,” and while 
the good-natured Dore smiled at a warning 
not uncalled for, and took the girl’s cold, 
passive hand to lead her away, he pro¬ 
ceeded to explain to his mother and the 
listening group gathered eager-eyed at a 
little distance, under what circumstances 
he had found her. 

All listened with deep interest; the 
looks exchanged while he spoke showed 
that the same thought was in all minds — 
how narrowly had their own peaceful 
home escaped a like fate to that of Miihl- 
bach. 

Young Martin, who had returned from 
superintending the feedingof his favourite 
Shag* gave utterance to the general 
feeling : 

“ Why, uncle, if so much as one strag¬ 
gler of the Red Devils had come this way, 
where should we be now 1 ” 

A low murmur from the farm-servants 
standing near responded to the words. 

“Miihlbach was a nest of Rapists,” 
observed Dame Martha, as if to shake 
off the painful impression she had 
received. 

“ Ay, mother, and Langenstein was 
full of our own people,” observed Dorner, 
gravely, “yet it fared no better. It is 
the same tale all over the country. The 
land lies waste; the oxen and horses are 
swept away ; where the plough is driven 
you see women instead of beasts harnessed 
to it. The very peasants are turning 
robbers. We have been so favoured here 
that we scarce understand how it is else¬ 
where. If my own eyes had not seen it 
I could not have believed what ruin has 
come on the country since my last journey 
to Erfurt. The fields lie uncultivated, 
the whole land is becoming a desert. 
It takes fifty villages ablaze, so they say, 
to warm one landsknecht! ” 

There was a painful silence. Then 


Dame Martha returned to a subject which 
was rankling in her mind. 

“ My son,” she began gravely, and with 
a tone of rebuke in her voice, “this gill 
whom thou hast brought here is of Miihl- 
bach, thou sayest, and Miihlbach has none 
but Papists. Yet thou surely hast not 
brought in one of that evil seed into our 
house 1 ” 

“ Verily, mother, I thought not of what 
creed the poor wench might be,” said 
Dorner. “ Go fetch me more food, Rosel; 
if thou hadst eaten nought all day thou 
wouldst not stand there agape for no¬ 
thing but news. My men, I will be with 
you presently ; get about your work if 
there be ought to finish ; ’tis growing 
late. I will tell you whatever more there 
is to tell when we meet by and by, though 
there is little but ill news to learn. Ha, 
that is right, my girl,” as Rosel appeared 
with fresh provisions and a tankard of 
beer, and he fell to with a hearty ap¬ 
petite, only pausing to ask if the girl had 
been looked to. 

“ What is her name, uncle 1 ” asked 
young Martin, who had not considered 
himself included in the dismissal given 
to the rest, and was sitting on the other 
side of the narrow oaken table, with his 
elbows upon it and his hands supporting 
his chin, looking on while Dorner made 
onslaught on the great piece of cheese 
set before him, or alternately cut slices 
of bacon and bread. 

“ Theresa—Resi—I think she said. I 
know no more. It would seem that she 
and her sister come from Dim, being 
orphans, to live with some Miihlbacher 
relations I take it, and doubtless the two 
were right dear to each other, poor 
wenches! ” 

“ I know not how to think of this 
thing that thou hast done, son Martin,” 
said Dame Martha, gloomily. “ Hitherto 
w^e have been greatly prospered, and 
kept in peace and plenty, while others 
have gone through deep 'waters. We 
. have ever cleaved to the true faith, and 
had no commerce with its enemies. If 
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thou dost shelter a Papist under thy roof, 
it may well be that the blessing will go 
from us." 

She spoke with a certain hard and im¬ 
pressive eloquence. Dorner looked at 
her sorrowfully, in grave silence; the 
strict and formal respect observed by 
sons and daughters of that day to 
parents, even at his age, prevented him 
from answering otherwise than with 
deference, and he checked by a per¬ 
emptory sign the impetuous rejoinder 
which his nephew was about to make. 
The grandson of eighteen was much 
less in awe of Dame Martha than was 
the son of forty. 

“ Good mother,” he said at last, while 
young Martin watched eagerly to hear 
what he would say, “ I cannot think that 
any blessing can be risked or lost by 
doing our Master’s, plain bidding. He 
scorned not the Samaritan woman, even 
when she flouted His gracious words ; and 
surely the Samaritans were scarce better 
than the Papists. Moreover, were I to 
turn my face away from this poor orphan 
girl, methinks that one day He would do 
the same to me, seeing that when He came 
unto me a stranger I took Him not 
in.” 

“Martin, when I opened the Holy 
Word this day, the first verse that met 
my eye was, ‘ Upon the wicked He shall 
rain fire and brimstone, a furious tem¬ 
pest.’ Even so has it been with Miihl- 
bach ; thine own eyes have seen it. So 
may it well be with Tannenhof.” 

She sat grim and relentless, as if pour¬ 
ing out vials of wrath. 

“ But, grandmother,” broke in the boy, 
unable to restrain himself longer, “ would 
you have had the girl then left to die of 
hunger, or be eaten by wolves in yonder 
burned village 1 What would you have 
done had you found her instead of my 
uncle h ” 

“ It may be there was no choice,” said 
Dame Martha, unwillingly; “I say not 
that she should have been left to starve 
or perish by the wild beasts, but Martin 


erred when he entered the abode of 
Papists ; you should have passed by, my 
son, and then this knot had not come to 
you to undo.” 

“ And the girl would have been left to 
die,” observed Martin. 

“ I cannot see it so, mother,” said 
Dorner, gently. “ My very heart was 
glad that I had been led thither to save 
this poor child.” 

“ Here she must not abide, son Martin, 
or ill will befall us.” 

“Perchance she may learn the pure 
truth among us, good mother. Did not 
our Luther teach that we should not 
drive away those who differ from us with 
shouts and stones, as though they were 
our deadly foes, but rather think of them 
as friends gone astray, but who may be 
won back by love and patience 1 ” 

“ Do as thou wilt; thou art master 
here, and I but an old woman,” answered 
Dame Martha, bitterly ; and she took up 
her distaff to show that the argument 
was finished ; but there was strong dis¬ 
approbation even in the very way in 
which she twirled her thread. 

Dorner made no reply. His honest, 
kindly face was overshadowed; but 
though he keenly felt the cold and 
marked displeasure of the mother whom 
from his cradle he had been trained to 
obey and reverence, he Avas not a man to 
give in, even to her, when clear as to his 
duty. 

He felt perfectly clear now, and the 
harsh and narrow spirit in which Dame 
Martha viewed the matter was perfectly 
alien to his kind heart. He was master 
in the best and fullest sense in Tan¬ 
nenhof, with a wise and gentle rule 
which no one ever thought of disputing 
or questioning, except Dame Martha, 
who still regarded him as a boy, and 
only acknowledged his rights by way of 
reproach, just as she had done now. By 
his quiet acceptance of her answer she 
was baffled and silenced, but not other¬ 
wise influenced; and while he was in¬ 
wardly regretting the collision, she was 
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regarding him as fro ward and undutiful. 
In fact she was seriously troubled and 
alarmed by what seemed to her culpable 
laxity. While Dorner had all the genial, 
generous spirit of the early Lutherans, 
Dame Martha’s natural temperament in¬ 
clined her strongly to sour and rigid 
Calvinism. Religion was very real to 
her, and a strong staff, but not a glad¬ 
ness; and she was apt to use her staff 
rather to strike with than to support 
those around her. It was not to be won¬ 
dered at, that while she was greatly 
respected and a good deal feared in the 
household, she was little loved, except by 
her youngest grandchild, Dorner’s little 
son, for whom she had a very soft spot 
in her heart, which she tried not to own 
to, though the little fellow, and in fact 
everybody else, was well aware of it. 

But notwithstanding this touch of 
tenderness, she had—strict Protestant 
as she was—the very temper of an 
Inquisitor, and to use force, or in other 
words, persecution, in matters of con¬ 
science, provided always it was on her 
own side, seemed to her not only allow¬ 
able and desirable, but the only right 
course. 

She shared the views held by most 
people in her time of whatever creed— 
views held by the majority of men in 
every cause, since the world began. Per¬ 
haps, too, Theresa’s unconscious want of 
respect prejudiced her unknown to her¬ 
self, and inclined her to think of her 
with additional aversion. It never oc¬ 
curred to her that the girl was bewil¬ 
dered with fatigue and hunger, and blind 
with trouble; she perceived only the fact 
that this stranger had behaved exactly 
as if no mistress of the house were pre¬ 
sent. Want of respect from any member 
of the household, young or old, was an 
offence which the Bauerin, as they styled 
her, had indeed rarely met with, and 
however long they might live together 
she would always remember and resent 
Theresa’s ill manners at their first 
meeting. 


As she sat now in significant silence, 
asking no questions and showing no 
interest in what Dorner was telling her 
of his ;transactions at Erfurt, and such 
news as he had gleaned of politics, the 
folds in her brow grew deeper, and her 
pale lips more closely set, but she offered 
no further word of remonstrance. Dutiful 
son as Dorner was, she knew that if he 
were resolved on the stranger girl’s stay, 
stay she must, and a deep dislike began 
to spring up in her breast towards the 
intruder. 

Dorner understood well why she spun 
so rapidly in complete silence, looking 
sterner each moment. He was glad that 
his nephew made up for her lack of 
interest, real or feigned, by his questions, 
the ready intelligence of which surprised 
and pleased Dorner, for the lad was 
usually slow to take in new ideas, and 
tardy to give an opinion, with none of 
his uncle’s cheerful ready talk, though 
when he did give a reply it was so much 
to the purpose that it was a common 
saying in the household, where there was 
often a good deal of jesting at the lad’s 
expense, that if one could wait a hun¬ 
dred years for them, Martin’s thoughts 
would be worth their weight in gold. 

Apparently he had been thinking over 
Dorner’s journey during his absence, for 
he had a good deal to say about it, and, 
as indeed what he said usually proved to 
be, his remarks were much to the pur¬ 
pose. He wanted to hear how trade 
fared at Erfurt; whether this year’s 
wheat could be sent there, and was much 
disappointed on hearing that this was 
impossible—for there was no chance of 
selling it nearer, and to keep it might 
only mean utter loss at the hands of 
marauders. “ For we could not take the 
corn into the Refuge,” observed the boy. 
Of course Dorner was as deeply con¬ 
cerned in this matter as Martin, and not 
only looked on his crops as bringing in 
more or less profit, but had a true far¬ 
mer’s regard for the corn which he had 
sown and reaped, and watched since it 
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was green in the tender blade until it 
stood strong and golden, ready to be 
stacked in his yard; but his absence 
from home had brought the state of 
public affairs so forcibly before him, that 
for the time his own small concerns 
seemed absolutely insignificant. It was 
of the fatherland, not of Tannenhof, that 
he was chiefly thinking. Things looked 
very black for the Reformed cause, and 
peace as far off as ever. Two years before 
this the gallant Lion of the North, the 
soul of the Protestant cause, had fallen 
at Liitzen, and though his magnificent 
rival and enemy, Wallenstein, had per¬ 
ished in the spring of 1634, the Imperial 
party had gained a tremendous victory 
at Nordlingen only a month before 
Dorner’s journey to Erfurt. 

“ And Duke Ernst, uncle 1 ” Martin 
asked, for there was no hero in the 
world whom he admired so much as the 
godly Duke of Gotha. “ He was holding 
Wiirzburg before the fight.” 

“Ay, ruling his enemy’s land far 
better than ever did Franz of Hatzfeld; 
but he has had to fall back, and let the 
hard-handed bishop return. ’Tis said the 
Wiirzburgers would fain have kept the 
duke, and heard no more of the bishop. 

I hear that when he returned he wrote 
thus to Leopold of Austria, ‘ Duke Ernst 
has ruled land and folk better than ever 
did I myself.’ It is no small witness 
from an enemy’s mouth.” 

“We have lost at Nordlingen all we 
won at Breitlingen ! ” 

“ You say bitter truth, lad. They say 
that one prince after another is making 
peace with the Emperor. It may be that 
the war will die out at last.” 

“ But what will befall us of the 
religion, uncle 1 ” 

Dorner could only shake his head. If 
the Emperor Ferdinand had his way 
there were dark days indeed in store for 
the Reformed cause—darker than ever. 
Every one knew that he had declared, 
were he to meet an angel and a priest 


together, it was the priest whom he would 
first salute. And there was no doubt 
what sweeping measures the Jesuit at his 
court would urge if once his hands were 
free. Yet, so dreadful was this war, 
that even persecution, with some show 
of legality, scarcely seemed so terrible 
as the utter lawlessness which now 
prevailed. 

Dame Martha still said nothing, but 
her thin lips moved as if she were pray¬ 
ing or speaking to herself. She lost no 
word of the conversation between uncle 
and nephew, though pride and wounded 
feeling forbade her to take any part 
in it. 

“ It is rumoured,” said Dorner, after a 
pause, “ that the crafty French cardinal 
wills not that Germany have peace.” 

“ Has he not done us harm enough 
already—this Richelieu ! ” cried the boy, 
with a flash of that impetuousness which 
lay somewhere in his calm nature, and 
occasionally seemed to transform it. 
“ Did he not mock the noble Gustaf 
Adolf with his feeble, uncertain help, 
and at last fail him altogether 1 Where 
might we not be had he not blown 
hot and cold 1 So he is frightened 
by the Imperialists gaining Nordlingen, 
is he, and would offer our side help 
again, all for his own ends % ” 

“ Ay, he persecutes his Protestants at 
home, but lends us a hand to maintain 
divisions in the fatherland, and take our 
fair provinces from us. If he send a 
French army into the land the war may 
yet continue—who can say 1 ” 

It was to continue yet fourteen long 
years ; but no one living, not even the 
sagacious and unscrupulous cardinal, 
whose hand again fed the dying flame, 
could have foreseen how fiercely and long 
they would burn. 

“ Well, it skills not to talk more of 
these things,” said Dorner, with a heavy 
sigh. “ The day’s burden can mostly be 
carried if we add not to-morrow’s unto 
it. It is late ; call the men and maids.” 
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It was only late for a farm house in 
those primitive days, but every one had 
had a good day’s work and was ready for 
sleep. All the household assembled again 


with a deep Amen from all ; and by and 
by there floated up to the dreaming girl, 
whom Dore had undressed and fed and 


for worship. Dorner’s heartfelt thanks 
for his safe return and the security of his 
family in his absence, and his prayer for 
the homeless and helpless, was answered 


laid in a clean little bed, where she 
dropped at once into the sleep of exhaus¬ 
tion, the full notes of a hymn dear to all 
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Lutherans, “ Ein fester Burg ist unser 
Gott.” They reached her soothingly, 
though she did not wake. A soft, tender 
look came on the wan face, so young, 
and so wistful even in sleep. “ Ulrike ! 
thou art come! ” she murmured indis¬ 
tinctly. Her sister had visited her 
in dreams, and her countenance grew 
utterly content and peaceful; a little, 
colour flushed her cheeks, and her lips 
parted with a soft little smile. Thus she 
lay when the house-maidens, Dore and 
Rosel, came up to bed, Dore bringing 
with her a gown and kerchief of her own 
for the stranger, whom she regarded as 
her especial charge, and whose garments 
had scandalised her by their ragged and 
unwashed condition. They stood by her 
bed, and looked pityingly at her, and 
spoke low, and declared that they should 
not sleep a wink all night for thinking 
of Miihlbach and the Red Devils—who 
knew how near they might be?—and 
they started as the weathercock made 
harsh sounds when it turned overhead, 
or the wind blew suddenly in a gust 
through the old fir-trees, a clump of 
which stood close to the house—aged, 
half-withered trees, the only ones that 
grew in the valley and from which the 
farm had its name. There were plenty 
of such trees in more rocky and barren 
parts of the country-side, but none near 
Tannenhof, and the household were 
rather proud of them, though to-night 
the girls abused the sighing of their 
branches, and said it would keep them 
awake if nothing else did ; it was like 
voices whispering and 1 imenting, and 
made them think more and more of 
Miihlbach. 

But all the same they fell asleep as 
soon as their heads were laid down on 
their pallets, in the same room where 
Theresa was slumbering. Dame Martha 
lay awake longer, troubled in mind, un¬ 
easy at the disapprobation which her son 
had evinced towards her conduct, dis¬ 
pleased with him for disapproving, and 


filled with the conviction that the mani¬ 
fest blessing which had hitherto rested 
on her dwelling was forfeited by the 
shelter which its roof was giving to the 
Papist stranger. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

Which says I must not stay. 

I see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away.” 

—Tick ell. 

A farmer’s household is early astir, 
but young Martin was up and about 
before any one else had awakened, in the 
cool, fresh October morning, for he was 
not satisfied about Brindle, the cow, and 
had it on his mind that she would want 
a warm mash before morning. Martin 
was fond of all animals, and was not only 
on the best terms with all those about 
the farm, but had that friendly under¬ 
standing with wild ones which seems 
born with certain people, as if they and 
the brute creation had found out some 
means of bridging over the mysterious 
gulf which seems set between man and 
the dumb beasts, as he is apt to call them, 
much as the Greeks called all who did 
not come of their race Barbarians, and 
the Germans called the Italians “ Welsh,’" 
or mute. 

Birds would come to Martin’s imita¬ 
tion of their call in the woods, and squir¬ 
rels run down the trunks of the trees 
and sit up at his very feet to crack the 
nuts which he threw to them.* Even the 
shy little roe-deer, stealing out in the 
dusk to nibble the tender shoots on the 
edge of the wood, and casting timid looks 
on every side if so much as a leaf dropped, 
would pause instead of running away if 
it caught sight of Martin lying motion¬ 
less on the sward. 

Martin had a remarkable and charac¬ 
teristic power of keeping still, and there 
no doubt lay' part of the secret of his 
being on such good terms with the wood¬ 
land creatures. At no time did his quiet, 
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deliberate movements suggest flurry or 
haste, and if he chose to watch some shy 
animal, he would contentedly sit immov¬ 
able for half an hour at a time, perhaps 
observing the little birds fluttering and 
bathing at the edge of a forest pool, a 
brown wood-mouse running up and down 
the hollow stump to which it was carry¬ 
ing the bits of grass and bents that it had 
cut for its nest, or a lithe pine-marten 
leaping in the boughs above his head. 
These things were a never-ceasing in¬ 
terest and pleasure to Martin. There 
was in his character a calm, self-reliant 
quietude, an habitual silence and medi¬ 
tativeness, greatly fostered by a life in 
the country spent much alone, in peace¬ 
ful field work, occupied with that hard 
bodily toil which leaves little time for 
talk or thought, but yet has spaces of 
leisure when the mind is free, and the 
influences of the quiet sky and tranquil 
pastoral landscape make themselves un¬ 
consciously felt. 

Much of Martin’s slowness to appre¬ 
hend anything suddenly addressed to him 
arose from his habit of close observation 
and absorption in whatever he happened 
to be doing. He was either fully occu¬ 
pied in his work, or, when apparently 
at leisure, was thinking over something 
which he had seen. Every one laughed 
at him in the family, and joked over his 
slowmindedness, but the whole household 
unconsciously took it for granted that 
whatever Martin advanced was certainly 
exact. His uncle’s name for him was 
“ Old Slow-and-sure,” and all knew that 
whatever he took in hand would be 
thoroughly done, especially if it related 
to the live stock. 

Thus, when uncle and nephew had gone 
last thing on the night of Horner’s return 
to look at Brindle and her calf, and 
Horner had said, “ The beast is not alto¬ 
gether right,” Martin replied, “I see 
what she wants; I’ll look to her,” the 
farmer had felt perfectly satisfied; and 
when he roused up for a moment in the 


dawn, and heard a slight stir, he said to 
himself, “ That’s Martin looking after 
Brindle,” and went to sleep again for 
another hour or two. 

It was true that Martin had just then 
lighted the kitchen fire, and set on the 
mash to heat, which he thought Brindle 
required ; but he was not the only one 
astir at that early hour. As he stooped 
over the milk which he was pouring into 
an earthenware pipkin to warm for the 
calf, which needed care as well as its 
mother, he heard a step come stealing 
down the stairs, and looking round to 
see who was there so early, recognised 
the girl whom his uncle had brought 
home the evening before. Food and 
sound sleep had greatly lessened the 
pallid, haggard look of the previous 
night, and the lost, bewildered expres¬ 
sion was gone ; her appearance, too, was 
greatly changed for the better by her 
wearing the clothes provided by Hore 
instead of her own tattered dress, but 
she was startlingly thin, and there was 
a curious, concentrated look in her brown 
eyes. 

She started violently at the sight of 
Martin, but the lad, entirely taken up 
with Brindle’s affairs, only nodded good- 
humouredly, saying, in a preoccupied, 
absent way— 

“You are early afoot, maiden; have 
you had enough of sleep already 1 ” 

“ Yes,” she said, in German much 
more refined than Martin’s, though with 
the peculiar southern pronunciation of 
the u which alone would have betrayed 
she was no Thuringian. “ Tell them I 
could not find my own clothes.” 

Martin looked at her, and vaguely per¬ 
ceiving that Hore’s bodice and petticoat 
had been cut for a much less slender 
form than the present wearer’s, answered 
absently, as he stirred the mash— 

“ I warrant Hore or Rosel had yours 
in the wash long since. I heard one of 
them say something of it. They are not 
about yet—’tis full early.” 
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“ Which is the way to Muhlbach ? ” 
asked the girl, standing in the middle of 
the kitchen. 

“ To Muhlbach 1 Why, through the 
forest nine good miles; less by the road 
by two or three, and it is a plain road.” 

“ Where is the road ? ” 

“You turn to the right as you leave 
the house, and cross the bridge, taking 
the path down the left bank ; then you 
come to Alsdorf, and go straight through ; 
after that ’tis easy enough,” he answered, 
with his thoughts all the while on Brindle, 
though giving perfectly clear and correct 
information. “ Here—the mash is ready 
now. So—help me with the milk ; it is 
well you are here, for now we can carry 
the poor beasts their mess together.” 

He handed the milk to the girl, who 
stood hesitating an instant, then saying 
abruptly, “ It will not make much differ¬ 
ence,she took the pitcher and crossed 
the farm-yard with him, entering the 
stable, full of the warm breath of kine, 
and dim in the early morning, though a 
long ray of dusty sunlight streamed in 
from a little window across the stall 
where lay the cow and her calf who were 
the objects of Martin’s solicitude. 

Early autumn though it was, the cattle 
were brought home every evening ; these 
were not times to leave them scattered 
in outlying pasturage. Hot only they 
might have been stolen, but wolves had 
strangely increased and multiplied of 
late. 

Theresa stood holding the milk, quietly 
waiting. She had a purpose in view, on 
which her mind and will were concen¬ 
trated ; but, unlike Martin at such times, 
her senses were all on the alert, and she 
noticed how tenderly he handled the sick 
cow, and how the creature turned grateful 
speaking looks upon him, perfectly under¬ 
standing that he meant well by her and 
her calf, and evidently comforted by his 
treatment. 

He looked up presently with satis¬ 
faction. 

no. xxxv. . 


“She will do,” he said, “there is no 
fear now, but last night I did not like 
the look of it at all. And the calf is all 
right this morning. It is a nice little 
thing. So, so, my pretty one,” as he 
stroked the head laid against his arm as 
if in thanks, “ we shall have thee in the 
meadow again before long. Poor beast! 
dost not like me to leave thee? But, 
seest thou, there are Spot and Silverstar 
and all the others to look to; and then 
I must be off to mend the fence in the 
five-oak piece; who knows what may get 
in else ? Thanks, maiden; I want no 
more help. You will find Dore and 
Bosel afoot by now; I will be back 
shortly to fetch my breakfast.” 

He went into the other stalls to satisfy 
himself that all was right before he went 
away, and when he came out of the 
stables he saw that Theresa had taken 
him at his word, and was gone. 

“ That’s a town maiden,” he observed 
to himself. “ I doubt if she ever was in 
a cow stable before. She knew nought 
of the beasts’ ways.” And having stored 
up this fact in his mind, he collected the 
tools which he would want to repair the 
broken fence, took his basket on his 
shoulder, whistled for his dog Flink, and 
went back to the house to fetch his 
breakfast. 

Bosel came out of the dairy, open- 
mouthed. “ Where is the stranger girl ? ” 
she cried. “She is not in her bed up 
stairs ! ” 

“ I should think not,” laughed Martin, 

“ since she has been in the stable helping 
me to feed Brindle and the calf. Here, 
make haste, there’s a good lass. Ho one 
ever gives me such good breakfasts as 
you! ” 

Bosel nodded and smiled. She was a 
merry lass of twenty or thereabouts, and 
she had a great admiration for her young 
master, none the less that he could be 
peremptory and authoritative enough at 
times, and somehow never forgot, good- 
humoured as he was and ready to take 
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a joke, that he was the young master and 
Dore and Eosel his grandmother’s maids. 
She called to Dore in the kitchen that 
the girl was all right, and somewhere 
about, and Martin went off to his work 
at the far end of the farm. 

He did not come home for some hours, 
not until the family had gathered for 
dinner, all the household together, men 
and maids, and the children of the mar¬ 
ried couples who lived on the farm a 
goodly assembly. Dame Martha sat at 
the head of the board, occupying the 
tall chair in which no one else ever ven¬ 
tured to sit. The very cats knew that 
it was Dame Martha’s dhair, and never 
dared incroach on her special right 

to it. t 

“ Well, uncle, I have done a good day’s 
work already. I would not leave the 
fence till it was done, and that has made 
me a bit late,” said Martin; “but dinner 
is a welcome sight.” 

t( git down, then, and fall to, lad, said 

Dorner. 

Martin obeyed, nothing loth. Pre¬ 
sently, as if some fragment of what was 
being talked of round him had reached 
his brain, he stopped, looked round and 
asked, “Where’s Theresa?” 

There was a half-smothered laugh 
among the servants; Dore nudged Eosel, 
as they were apt to do when there was a 
joke against “the young master,” and 
Dorner said, smiling, but looking re¬ 
gretful, “Why, lad, gone. The girl is 
gone. Hast heard nothing of what we 
have been saying? I have asked thee 
twice already what thou couldst tell of 
her, since it would seem thou saw’st her 
last.” 

“ Gone! ” exclaimed Martin, who had 
been so lost in considering how to protect 
the fields against a wild boar which had 
been doing mischief among the crops that 
autumn, that he had not even heard his 
uncle when directly addressed, much less 
the discussion over the girl’s disappear¬ 
ance. " Gone 1 when ? ” 


“ Nay ; that I know not.” 

11 Put how gone?” asked Martin, all 
bewilderment. “ She was here this 
morning.” 

“ Yes, it appears you saw her, and told 
Eosel she was at hand.” 

“I thought so,” said Martin, more 
and more perplexed. 

«Son,” interposed Dame Martha, 
severely, tc why should you seek to learn 
more of this girl ? ” She used the more 
formal style of address to give additional 
weight to her words. “ It may be you 
had no choice but to have pity on her. I 
judge you not, but the ungodly cannot 
abide the ways of the elect, and she has 
left us of her own will; she was a Papist 
and a thief, and we are quit of her. Let 
us be content, even though the huzzy 
carried off Dore’s Sunday clothes with 
her.” 

No one, not even Martin, would have 
dared to interrupt Dame Martha when 
she spoke so solemnly; but as soon as 
she paused, Martin replied, concisely— 

“Her own were in the wash-tub. She 
sought them and could not find them. 

She bade me say so.” 

“ But thou knew’st then that she was 
going away ? ” Dorner asked in wonder ; 
and even Dame Martha bent forward 
almost as eagerly as the others to hear 
what Martin could tell, though it was' 
plain that he could not clear up the 
mystery. 

“ No, how should I ? She helped me 
to feed Brindle and the calf, and then 
she went back to the house.’ 

“Nay, that she did not; we must 
have seen her,” cried Dore and Eosel 
together. 

“Well, old Slow-and-sure, it seem* 
to me you have not been a Solomon this 
time,” said Dorner. 

Martin looked reflectively at Dore 
and Eosel, and pieced things together. 

“ She asked me the way to Miihlbach,” 
he observed, slowly. 

“ To Miihlbach ! ” exclaimed Dorner. 
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with a sound of vexed dismay. “ Can 
the wilful wench have gone back there 1 
Scarce could I force her away yesterday 
even ; she had some wild hopes her 
sister would return thither.” 

“ Yes, she has gone there, and I am 
going to fetch her back,” said Martin, 
deliberately. “ Can I have Shag, uncle ? 
She can never walk there and back,” 
he added, regardless of the general dis¬ 
satisfaction • which his announcement 
aroused. 

“ There and back ! a thousand to one 
she never so much as gets there,” said 
Dorner, much disturbed. “ A girl alone 
on the high road in these times ; or if 
she find the wood she will certainly 
lose her way and starve. Lad, didst 
never think to ask thyself wherefore she 
was astir so early, and why she wanted 
to know the road to Miihlbach ? ” 

“I had other gear on hand,” answered 
Martin, raising a laugh by the character¬ 
istic answer. “ But I shall find her and 
bring her back.” 

“ I know not if I ought to let thee go, 
boy. There are perils enough at hand 
without going to seek them. No, I will 
go myself.” 

“ Bethink thee what you do, son 
Martin,” repeated the warning voice of 
Dame Martha. 

“ I will go with right good will, 
master,” said one of the farmer’s 
men. 

“I am going myself,” said Martin 
calmly. “ I let her slip away, and it is 
for me to bring her back again.” 

“ God speed you then, lad,” said his 
uncle. “ But art sure of the road 1 
’Tis long since thou wentest to Miihl- 
bach, but I know thou canst always 
remember a way thou hast once been.” 

Martin nodded and left the room, to 
fetch Shag, arid fill a basket with food. 
Dore and Bosel must have strongly dis¬ 
approved of his proceedings, since 
neither offered to help him. He came 
back again to fetch a pistol, hanging on 
the wall with other weapons, and then 


rode off, at a quiet, steady pace, which 
betokened neither hurry nor anxiety, but 
only a sturdy resolution to carry out his 
purpose without needless delay. 

“ I wish he may find the girl. Poor, 
wilful maiden, she is crazed with trouble,” 
said Dorner, his kind blue eyes growing 
moist. 

“ Said I not she would bring trouble 
on our household ! ” said Dame Martha, 
rising from her seat, and looking after 
Martin as he rode away. “ Here, 
already, the lad runs into danger for 
her sake, while for aught we know 
she has gone to bring an enemy upon 
us.” 

There was a murmur of consternation 
among the listeners, and instead of dis¬ 
persing to their work, as they had been 
about to do, they turned back in the 
doorway to listen. 

“ Nay, nay, that is a groundless fear, 
good mother,” said Dorner; “neither 
kith nor kin are left to the girl, nor can 
we have aught to fear from them if there 
be any living. Why, since when have 
we been at feud with the men of Miihl¬ 
bach 1” 

Dame Martha made no reply, but 
somehow, in her obstinate mind, she 
mixed up the stranger and the plunderers 
who had destroyed Miihlbach, and having 
admitted this idea, supported by a cer¬ 
tain foreign air about Theresa, it took 
root, as unreasonable ideas will do in 
narrow and prejudiced minds which have 
little to vary their mental food. 

“ Come, men,” said Dorner, cheerily, 
“ we cannot spend all the afternoon idling 
here because a silly wench has run away; 
we should be back at our work by 
now.” 

And he set the example by returning 
to the barn, whence the sound of his flail 
was soon heard. The two maids cleared 
the long table, and went hither and 
thither, having little chance of chatter¬ 
ing together over what had taken place, 
as they would fain have done, had not 
the keen eyes of Dame Martha been 
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constantly upon them. The clock ticked 
as the hours went by, each bringing its 
appointed task in the busy farmer’s 
household, and so the day went by 
just as usual; but every one thought 
more or less of the event which had 


stirred so much the usual course of their 
quiet lives; and about Martin and his 
journey, and of the stranger, who, as it 
seemed to these simple folk, had so un¬ 
gratefully and unaccountably quitted the 
kindly refuge offered her. 


To be continued . 


LADY BARB ABA’S BIRTHDAY. 

A COMEDIETTA. 


Br A. E. BARKER. 


Lord Verifyne. 

Sir Thomas Gay. 

Lady Barbara Brilliant. 
Dorothy Daylight. 


Characters. 

Finikin— Maid to Lady Barbara . 
Scamp— Servant to Sir Thomas . 
Servant. 


Costumes. 


Lady Barbara — First costume: White muslin 
sacque, trimmed with lace ; high-heeled shoes. 
Second costume: Brocaded sacque, looped over 
coloured silk petticoat; jewels, and hair elabo¬ 
rately dressed; powder and patches; high- 
heeled shoes, and coloured silk stockings. 

Finikin —Short plain coloured skirt; chintz 
large-patterned flowered top, looped up ; black 
stockings and shoes ; large muslin cap ; kerchief, 
and apron with pockets. 

Dorothy Daylight —Very large straw hat, tied 
down under the chin with broad blue riband ; 


short-waisted and short-skirted blue-flowered 
chintz gown and cape, short sleeves ; red stock¬ 
ings, and thick shoes; basket of flowers and 
eggs; white apron. 

Men. 

Powder ; queues ; knee-breeches ; swords. 

Lord Verifyne—I n gay dress. 

Sir Thomas Gay—I n dark-plum colour; gay 
waistcoat; ruffs in coat; silk stockings, and 
pumps. 

Scamp— Gay dress ; ribbons at knee; white silk 
stockings; buckled shoes. 


Time —Middle of Eighteenth Century. 
Scene —Lady Barbara’s Boudoir. 


Time of representation, forty minutes. 


ACT I. 

Scene— Lady Barbaras boudoir elegantly fur¬ 
nished in old-fashioned style. Toilette table 
(72.), with looking-glass , <kc. Door (0.), and 
doors right and left. Table, with statuette , vase 
of flowers, handbell, <kc., clock with cupids , 
looking-glass, table, [L.) with vase of flowers. 
Finikin discovered. 

Finikin. My lady’s in a pretty temper to-day. 
IPs lucky her birthday only comes once a year, if 
it s to make her more peevish than usual. Scold, 
scold, scold ! I had almost to bite off the end of 
my tongue not to say the sharp things that came 
to it. Ah ! how I should like to be a lady just 
for one day, that I might fly at everybody in my 
turn. I’d be as cantankerous as any lady of 
them all. 

Enter Scamp ( C.). 

Scamp (L.). Your servant, Mistress Finikin ; 
how fares your lady, and still fairer self? My 


master, Sir Thomas Gay, sends me with a birth' 
day ode for her ladyship, and this posy of flowers, 
fresh as her cheeks, or yours, sweet Mistress 
Finikin. 

[Gives flowers and ode, and kisses her. 

Finikin (72.). Oh ! Mr. Scamp ! [Aside.] He’s 
a far finer gentleman than his master, and a vast 
deal prettier spoken. 

Scamp. Is my lady visible yet ? 

Finikin. Dear heart, no! She remained at 
yesterday’s rout till common folks had begun the 
business of to-day, and then lay late a-bed, to sleep 
off her fatigues ; but she’ll be here by and by. 

Scamp. Ah ! Mistress Finikin, ’tis unknown 
what we of the quality go through in the arduous 
labour of doing nothing ; but tell me, what of 
the fair widow’s suitors ? How many rivals has 
my master now ? 

Finikin. It would take long to count them all, 
but “the more the merrier,” say I, as my good 
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word is worth its weight in gold. But oh ! she 
scorns the best advice, and sends away her lovers 
by the score. 

Scamp. Ah ! Mistress Finikin, I see your lady’s 
one of those who has not a will only, but a won’t. 
But if she’s not visible yet I’ll take my leave— 
that is, I tear myself away! Sweet Finikin, 
a( lieu [Kisses her. 

Finikin. Fie, Mr. Scamp; you shouldn’t do 
such things—nay really, fie ! 

[She follows him closely and 
he offers to kiss her again. 

Finikin. Oh ! There’s somebody coming. 

[Exit hurriedly (R.). Exit Scamp (<?.). 

Enter Lady Barbara (Z.), goes to toilette , sits and 
looks at herself attentively in glass. 

Lady B. I don’t look so bad to day, consider¬ 
ing it’s my birthday and I’m—no matter what! 
I intend to remain as the French woman said, of 
** the age of the rest of the world,” and that I may 
do so I must complete my toilette [looks in gtas], 

I think I could bear a shade more rouge and more 
powder in my hair. ’Tis snow, but with a partial 
thaw._ Ah ! and a patch here were an improve¬ 
ment. Where is my patch-box. Finikin ! where 
is the tiresome wretch ? [rings hand-bell violently ] 
Playing the- coquette with some one I dare say. 
What right has she to encroach on the privileges 
of her betters. 

Enter Finikin (R.) y with her apron full of letters 
and bouquets , and throws them down before 
Lady Barbara. 

Finikin (L.). There, my lady, stay, there are 
more yet. 

Lady B. Lud, child ! you’ll smother me. Saint 
Cupid! what a shower of billets doux! How 
lucky one’s birthday comes but once a year, and 
that one’s not obliged to read them all I Take 
them away! Stay, I may as well just look at 
some of them [turning over letters']. Ah ! the old, 
old story, “ hearts and darts,” “ blisses and kisses,” 
and misses I hope. Was there ever such a thing 
as originality in courtship ? Give me another— 
no, every lover sighs after an approved pattern. 

I verily believe Adam said the same things to Eve 
in Paradise. Let me see, a—a—“dying at my 
feet; ” is he ? Die, my friend, by all means, if 
you are so determined, but not at my feet for 
“mercys sake.” ’Twould be so inconvenient, 
and I will not be at cost of a funeral ! [Takes 
another letter.] What does this one say ? Oh ! 

“ he lives for me ”—very obliging. Live on, fair 
sir, so that you trouble me not. I can dispense 
with your sweet company, and all this, a little, 
perhaps, in that Nature has made me—well, 
passably good looking [looks in glass], and very 
much because kind fortune made me rich! There, 
there, take them away ! bushels of nonsense with 


not a grain of wit—oceans of sentiment and never 
a drop of true feeling. Bum them all, make a 
bonfire of them—or rather, an auto da fi. Let 
them consume in their own flames—away with 
them! 

Finikin. La ! your ladyship never means it ? 
With your ladyship’s permission I’ll keep them 
for my own reading on winter nights. 

Lady B. [laughing]. With all my heart, so 
I don’t see them. You may fancy them all 
addressed to yourself. 

Finikin [holding up nosegays]. And now what 
shall I do with these ? Here’s one from my Lord 
Yerifyne, with an enamelled essence-box to hang 
on your ladyship’s finger, and another from Sir 
Thomas Gay, with a sweet copy of verses. 

Lady B. [takes the flowers]. From Sir Thomas 
Gay—give me the verses. 

[Reads and pauses in thought. 

Finikin [slyly]. Shall I burn those with the 
rest, my lady ? 

Lady B. Of course, and yet—well no—you may 
leave them. There’s a perfume on the paper that 
pleases me ; [aside] and I have been plagued into 
promising to marry one of those two men and 
to decide between them on this very day. What 
shall I do ? [Half aloud.] Sir Thomas is a fine 
gentleman, and true— 

Finikin. Oh! my lady, a sweet gentleman, and 
a handsome- 

Lady B. Handsome! No—no ; not hand- 

gome—that is- 

Finikin. Oh no, my lady, of course not. 1 
didn’t mean exactly handsome. 

Lady B. Why, Finikin, you must have lost 
your wits, or your eyesight—not handsome ? Then 
what is handsome? A straight brow, a bright 
eye, a laughing lip, a manly form—why he is 
handsome as Apollo’s self ! 

Finikin. As handsome as Polly ! To be sure 
he is ; and your ladyship’s parrot is indeed a 
beautiful bird. [Aside.] Sets the wind in that 
quarter? Well, handsome is that handsome does, 
and he gave me two gold pieces yesterday. 

Lady B. [playing with the essence-box ]. Bnt 
then Lord Yerifyne, what taste in jewels—a 
noble house—a splendid equipage—so rich—so 
generous 1 He would deny his wife nothing, and 
he would make the better husband. 

Finikin [eagerly]. Oh yes, my lady, that he 
would! [Aside.] The wind shifts again, and 
after all, I’d rather serve a lord’s lady than a 
baronet’s. [Aloud.] Oh yes, my lady, as you 
say, Lord Yerifyne will make the better husband. 

Lady B. As I say? I say nothing of the kind. 
Lord Verifyne, indeed ! no, no, for now I think 
on’t, that would never do—a fool’s so difficult to 
manage. 

Finikin [aside]. The wind shifts again. [Aloud.] 
Surely, my lady, I did not mean it: I meant, of 
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course, Sir Thomas is the man, as my Lord Veri- 
fyne is a fool; and- 

Lady B. Why, Finikin, where are your man¬ 
ners ? A nobleman a fool! You forget yourself 
strangely, indeed ! Leave me ! Leave the room ! 
To speak so! 

[Rising, and walking up and 
down at front of the stage. 

Finikin [following her]. Oh! my lady—I 
humbly beg your ladyship’s pardon. Of course 
he cannot be a fool, and his lordship will make 
a——. 

Lady B. No, he will not; you anger me. Sir 
Thomas is- 

Finikin [still following ]. Oh! yes, yes, my 

lady, Sir Thomas- 

Lady B. No, not Sir Thomas. 

Finikin. No, my lady; no, not Sir Thomas, 

of course. Lord Yerifyne is- 

Lady B. [turning on her (12.)]. Why, Finikin, 
how you do go on 1 You don’t know your own 
mind two minutes together. There—begone ; 

you give me the vapours. Go, child, go ! and 
take all that rubbish with you. [Pointing to letters. 
Finikin. Yes, my lady. 

[Picks up letters , curtsies , and exit R. 

Lady B. ( C.) What a weathercock it is ! Now 
I—I never hesitate ; I make up my mind at 
once, as all sensible people should. C.] 

Oh, dear! what shall I do ? Which of those 
men shall I choose ? Why was I persuaded into 
promising to take either, and so confine my 
liberty of choice ? Besides, ’twere better far to 
remain as I am and not to take a husband at 
all. I’m not a girl, that my head should run 
on nought but love ! Oh ! ’twere much wiser. 
What shall I gain ? A tyrant or a slave ! The 
one nearly as great a plague as t’other ! [Rises .] 
And yet—and yet how many women are dying 
to marry Verif} 7 ne—to go to court on birthdays 
in the Yerifyne diamonds, with the Yerifyne 
liveries—and “My Lady Yerifyne’s coach stops 
the way!”—“Lady Verifyne’s chair!” and all 
look round. How many women are longing for 
it, and ’tis something to carry off the prize from 
many rivals. But then Sir Thomas—he’s charm¬ 
ing. His voice is sweet, his words are sweeter; 
and sometimes I almost fear I have let him sit 

too near my heart for its tranquillity, and yet- 

Servant [entering]. Lord Yerifyne and Sir 
Thomas Gay [Exit, 

[Enter Lord Verifyne and Sir Thomas 
Gay, both striving"which shall be first to 
present himself \ and both speaking together. 

Lord V. (£.). Madam, I come- 

Sir T. (R.). Sweet Lady Barbara, I—— 

Lady B. [laughing]. Don’t both speak at once, 
or I shall hear neither. Lord Yerifyne, you say 


you come. What do you come for ? [Lord Y. 
hesitates.] What, dumb, my lord ? 

Lord Y. Madam, I come—I—I- 

Lady B. Nay, then, Sir Thomas, let us hear 
your speech. 

Sir T. On this auspicious day, when- 

Lady B. Now, I won’t hear a word about my 
birthday. Our teens once past, that cannot be a 
welcome theme. 

Sir T. Nay, madam, to one over whom time 
has no power, -save to heighten those charms 
which attract every eye, and, I had almost said, 
break every heart- 

Lord Y. Yes, yes—break every heart, that’s 

it. Mine is really—’pon my honour- 

[Takes snuff. 

Sir T. [aside]. The idiot! She cannot care for 
him. [Aloud.] Lady Barbara— Barbara—oh! 
let me call you so—listen to me for a moment. 

Lord Y. [pushing forward]. Ah ! yes, for one 
moment—that’s enough !—’pon my soul! 

Sir T. Lord Yerifyne! 

Lord Y. Sir Thomas ! 

[They look angrily at one another. 
Lady B. [retreating]. Now I vow, if you don t 
both behave better this moment, and cease to 
look at one another like two dogs growling over 
a bone, I’ll listen to neither of you, and, what’s 
more, I’ll marry neither! There ! 

Lord Y. and Sir T. [both speaking together]. 
Your promise ! your promise ! 

Lady B. My promise ! You surely would not 
be so ungallant as to remind me of that. What ! 
Is a lady to be denied the privilege of her sex, 
and not allowed to change her mind? Nay, then 
matters are come to a pretty pass !• 

Sir T. But, dearest Lady Barbara, you surely 
would not- 

Lord V. No, no, you surely would not - 

Sir T. [angrily]. Sir, how dare you always 
repeat my words ? 

Lady B. (C .) [coming between them]. Now 
where’s the mighty offence, I should like to 
know ? If he could find better himself, he would 
not do it! ’Tis sure a compliment. 

Sir T. But one I could dispense with. 

[They speak in dumb show (R). 
Lord Y. [aside]. Insolent puppy! [Crosses 
L.]. ’Tis an affront; and really, after all, she’s 
scarcely worth the trouble—and yet the finest 
woman in London, and the finest fortune. I 
suppose I must persevere—though ’tis a bore ! 
[L., aloud.] Lady Barbara, I really wish—that 

is, I hope—that is, I entreat- [Aside.] Hang 

it ! He’s so much more glib of tongue than I. 

Lady B. Well, my lord, your entreaties, your 
wishes, and your hopes—may they meet with 
success. 

Lord Y. Nay, that depends on you alone. 
Lady B. [curtsies]. You flatter me, my lord. 
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SrR T. [aside]. The fellow’s getting on. 
[Aloud, Z.] Lady Barbara, will you allow me ? 

Lord V. [getting nearer ]. Lady Barbara, will 
you- 

[ They look askance at one another across her. 

Lady B. I will not have it. If you must 
quarrel, choose another battle-ground than my 
boudoir. Besides, have you not promised to 
abide my choice ? This afternoon some friends, 
and foes perchance, will come to wish me joy. 
Then, you return; and when they all are here 
I’ll make my meaning known. [Thinks a moment .] 
Thus it shall be. I’ve framed a pretty scene, a 
perfect tableau : to whom I give my fan, he is 
the conquering knight. The other must consent 
to own him vanquished, and withdraw— [to 
Sir T.]—peaceably, mind. [To Lord V.] Peace¬ 
ably. [Crosses Z.] Will that suffice you, pro¬ 
voking creatures that you are ? 

Sir T. Madam, perforce I yield, and bow to 
your decision. [Aside.] She cannot take that 
fop and let me go. 

Lord V. Madam, I bow too. [Aside.] She 
cannot take a baronet and leave a lord. 

Sir T. I kiss your fair hands, and withdraw. 

Lady B. [pointedly, to both], Farewell then, for 
the present, gentlemen. 

Sir T. Farewell, fair lady. 

Lord V. Farewell. [They retire up. 

Sir T. (Z.) [at door (C.)]. My lord, I give place. 

Lord Y. (Z.). I could not think of it, Sir 
Thomas. 

[Both bowing ceremoniously, and 
striving to be last to leave. 

Sir T. Kay, my Lord. 

Lady B. [aside]. I shall never be rid of them. 
[Aloud.] Precedence to the-Peerage ! my Lord, 
adieu! [Exit Lord Verifyne , Sir Thomas 
lingers.] Adieu, Sir Thomas. 

Sir T. [returning 22.]. Cruel woman, you rend 
my heart. Why keep me thus upon the rack ? 
Suspense is more than I can bear. Is it possible 
that you can hesitate between that fool, and-? 

Lady B. (Z.). And a wise man, Sir Thomas ! 
Truly it shows but little discernment on my part. 
But what would you have ? We poor women are 
so weak, so frivolous, so- 

Sir T. So false ;—you are led away by show, 
by rank, by glare and glitter, and care nothing 
for the true and loving heart; but j t ou have made 
sport of mine too long. I will no longer be your 
slave, your blinded, miserable slave. 

[ Walks about in a rage. 

Lady B. [stands by table (Z.) laughing; takes 
rose from bouquet; turns and holds it to Sir 
Thomas to smell it]. Sweet, is it not ? Sweet as 
your temper. Oh ! Fie, for shame ! Can you 
expect a woman in her wits to trust her happiness 
to you while thus you storm for nought ? Why, 
you’re like a caged tiger at feeding time. 


Sir T. Say rather a caged bird from whom yon 
can withhold light and nourishment at your 
pleasure. 

Lady B. Or at my displeasure. Poor little 
canary. [Laughs. 

Sir T. Kay, madam, seek another subject for 
your mirth. The dream is over, and my eyes are 
opened. You seemed a flower, you’re but a 
garish weed ; a nightingale, you’re but a mocking 
bird ; an angel, but ’tis in the form alone. 

Lady B. [curtsies]. And you, Sir Thomas, are 
the very personification of politeness. 

Sir T. Perfidious woman ! but ’tis done ! I go 
and never to return. Kow mark me, inadam, 
never to return ! [Exit, but returns instantly 
In quite a different tone.] Oh ! Lady Barbara ! 

Lady B. [imitating him.] Oh ! Sir Thomas. 

Sir T. Can you pardon my rudeness, my 
violence. [Kneels and takes her hand.] Oh ! 
impute it to excess of love, and forget the error 
in its cause. 

Lady B. Well—well—I’ll think about it; but 
there, get up, do. I can’t endure to see a man 
grovel at my feet ; and now I really have some 
preparations to make for this afternoon’s reception 
of my guests, so till then farewell. 

Sir T. Farewell, fair cruelty. 

[Kisses her hand and exit C. 

Lady B. What a tiresome wretch it is (Z). I 
know nothing more odious than a devoted lover ! 
True, ’tis a fault that marriage would quickly 
mend—but meantime what to do with him ; I 
should die of the vapours [yawns]. Positively 
it almost decides me in favour of Yerifyne, or 
rather of the Yerifyne title, equipage, and 
jewels ; especially as I am poor ! Hearts against 
diamonds. Oh ! how I wish I knew which would 
turn up trumps. [Exit L. 

ACT II. 

Scene — Lady Barbara’s Boudoir. 

Enter Finikin, with Dorothy Daylight [C.). 

Finikin (Z.). [speaking as she enters]. And so 
you say you want to see my lady herself, do you ? 
Kow couldn’t you tell me your business ? I’ll 
manage it for you. ’Twere much better. [Aside.] 
I should like to know what brings her here. 

Dorothy (Z.). Ko indeed, my business is with 
her ladyship’s self; and I hope, young woman, 
you’ll bring me to speech of her. 

Finikin [aside]. “Young woman,” indeed! 

. as if I was a “ young woman.” [Aloud.] Well, 
we’ll see about it. [Aside, looking at Dorothy.] 
A very rustic person, positively ; she reminds me 
of those low things, buttercups and cowslips, and 
seems to carry about her the vulgar odour of new- 
mown hay. I thank my stars that I’ve been 
polished up; no country rust on me, [Aloud.] 
Sit down a bit. [Exit L. 
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Dorothy. Oh, la! what a fine place! I m 
a’most afraid to set my foot upon the carpet ; it’s 
smoother than the squire’s lawn, and the chairs 
they never can be meant to sit on. [ Wialks about 
looking at everything , and stops bef ore an undraped 
statuette.] Oh, my ! [Puts her hands before her 
face.] Oh, Lord ! how shocking ! Not a stitch 
of clothes, I do declare, and there she stands, for 
all the world as bold as brass ; [goes to clock with 
gilt cupids] and they’re as bad ; but I don’t 
seem to mind them so much, because I know they 
are only cupidities. [Takes up a fan.] Now this 
is what the fine ladies cool themselves with. 111 
play the lady. [Sits down and fans herself 
violently.] Oh, me ! but this is hard work. I’d 
just as lief be at the churn or the washtub. 
After all, I don’t think I like being a lady so 
much as I expected. [Rises and secs herself in a 
looking-glass.] Who’s that looking at me? 
[Curtsies and secs refection do the same ] Why 
it’s me ; yes, it’s my hat and my petticoat. Oh, 
don’t 1 look nice. [To her image.] Yes, yes, you 
do. [ Nods to her image y walks a little backwards y 
and upsets a chair.] Oh, Gemini! what have I 
done ? I feel just like our cow Daisy,when she gets 
into the garden and tramples down all the flowers. 
[ Secs statuette again.] Fie, for shame, miss, I 
should like to take you home with me and dress 
you decently. [Enter Lady B. ; turns round and 
secs Lady Barbara.] Oh, my ! what a fine lady. 

Lady B. (X.) [aside]. What a pretty girl; who 
can she be ! [Sits L. y aloud.] I’m told you wish 
to speak to me. 

Dorothy. [Curtseying awkwardly.] Yes, my 
lady, if you please my lady. I’ve come from the 
country, my lady, and I’ve made bold to come 
here to ask your ladyship’s grace—I mean my 
ladyship—I mean- 

Lady B. Well that will do [laughing] ; what 
is it you have to ask my ladyship ? 

Dorothy. Please, my lady, I’m Dorothy Day¬ 
light, and my father he rents Muddislop farm 
under Squire Broadacre, and I look after the 
cows and the dairy, and I feed the poultry and 
the pigs, and I make the butter and the cheese, 
and upon a pinch I rub down the pony; and 
vet father, he do say sometimes I’m but a lazy 
slut, and no more use than the little dog Towler ; 
but if ever your ladyship wants fresh eggs, or 
milk, or spring chickens, you see—or if you may 
happen to want- 

Lady B. My good child, never mind now what 
I may happen to want. The question is what do 
you want with me ? 

Dorothy [shyly]. Well, my lady, I want I 
want you see- 

Lady B. Speak out, can’t you. What do you 
want ? 

Dorothy [blurting it ou(\. Well, then, I want 
»ny Tommy. 


Lady B. [rising]. You want what ? 

Dorothy. I want my Tommy. I do. [Cries. 

Lady B. [aside]. Oh, the girl’s mad ! What 
shall I do ? I have such a mortal terror of mad 
folks. [Goes round behind table.] Help! help! 
[Gets away as far as possible.] There, don’t come 
here, get away, do. 

Dorothy [aside], Whatever’s the matter with 
her ? she seems quite sheared like. 

[Gets away towards front. 

Lady B. [aside]. What shall I do ? She may 
fly at me before any one can come ! Suppose I 
try to soothe her a little. [Aloud.] Come, my good 
child, now tell me all about it. You want 
Tommy, you say. 

Dorothy. Yes, my ladyship, and they sent 
me here to find him. They say your ladyship’s 
got him. Oh, Tommy, Tommy, how could you 
leave me so ? Oh ! oh ! [Cries. 

Lady B. [aside]. She’s getting worse and 
worse, but I must put the best face upon it 1 
can. [Aloud.] So I’ve got Tommy, have I ? 
But tell me, now, my dear, who is Tommy ? 

Dorothy. Well, I suppose you call him Sir 
Thomas Gay. 

Lady B. ( R.) Sir Thomas Gay ! What do 
you mean ? How should you know Sir Thomas 
Gay? What can you have to do with him? 
Speak, girl, or I’ll make you ! 

Dorothy. I want no making; I came to 
speak of him. Where is he ? Oh ! my lady¬ 
ship, whatever have you done with him ? 

[Cries. 

Lady B. How dare you ask me ? How dare 
you know him ? or, if you do, how dare you 
speak so of him ? [Aside.] And she’s so pretty. 

Dorothy. Not know him !—not dare to speak 
of him! Why, he’s my husband. A pretty 
thing if a body’s not to speak of her own man ! 

Lady B. Your husband ! [Astounded. 

Dorothy. Yes, to be sure ; we were married 
a month agone, in the parish church, by the 
parson and the clerk, with half the village 
looking on ; and I’ve got the writings—Thomas 
Gay, bachelor, to Dorothy Daylight, spinster. 
[Puts hand in pocket as if to find them.] And 
then—and then—he went away the very next 
day, and—and—I’ve never set eyes on him sinoe, 
and I’ve come up after him. They all jeered me 
so, I would ; and I went to his fine house, and 
they told me I should find him here ; and. oh! 
whatever has your ladyship done with him ? 
Oh ! oh! 

Lady B. [aside]. What can it mean ? It 
cannot be ; he’d never dare to fool me so. Yet 
she seems true ; a simple country girl. [ Walks 
about (X.).] I’m wild at the thought; my brain’s 
on fire. [To Dorothy.] Prove your words, girl; 

prove them, or—or- 

[Takes D.’s hand y and brings her forward. 
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Dorothy. Prove my words ; of course I can— 
only let me get to sight and speech of him, and 
you’ll soon see if they are true. 

Lady B. True! it can’t be true; but I must 
get to the bottom of it all. She shall confront 
him. • [After a pause, more calmly .] You shall 
have sight and speech of him to-day—this very 
hour. He’ll soon be here, and then persist in 
your story to his face if you dare. [Rings hand - 
bell; enter Finikin ( R. to F.) ] Take this young 
woman with you, and keep her apart for a time, 
till I require her presence; and now begone, 
both of you. 

[Sits, and covers her face with her hand. 

Dorothy. She frights me so. 

Finikin [aside], Whatever’s the matter with 
my lady ? she looks mighty strange and wild 
like. ’Tis shameful not to tell me! [Aloud.] 
Here, come along, young woman; don’t stand 
gaping there. [Exeunt R. 

Lady B. A saucy minx, to tell me such a 
tale—a likely thing ! Sir Thomas Gay, pearl 
of fine gentlemen, the very flower of our town 
beaux, married, and to a dairy wench, and then 
to come and pay his court to me ! Oh ! I could 
laugh—or cry, but ’tis with rage [cries, rises], 
with nothing else; or faint, were some one here 
to catch me if I fall. But it’s not true, and yet 
she said she’d proofs; and now I think on’t she 
named a month agone, and then he was from 
home, engaged in rural sports, he said. Ah ! 
it was other game than hares and rabbits that 
he snared ; and she is fair—so fair—and young— 
a perfect Hebe ! Oh ! if it’s true, how can I 
show my face, having been so befooled ? But he 
shall smart for it when least he thinks it; his 
peasant wife shall face him before all. How will he 
look ? And I—how shall I feel ? 

[Bursts into tears, and exit L. 

Enter Finikin ( L .) and Scamp (G .). Scamp 
begins to arrange candles in sconces, Finikin 
(R.) sets chairs, <Scc . 

Scamp. Can’t I be of use ? 

Finikin. I’m sure, Mr. Scamp, you’re too 
good to come so amiably to help. *Tis hard 
indeed for us when they make up their minds 
so suddenly to bid their friends ; only last night 
my lady sent her cards—“Pray come to¬ 
morrow, my birthday it will be.” And perhaps 
she was quite right; had they been out a week 
agone, she’d have had time to change her mind ; 
and, ten to one, she wanted to recall them. 

• [Laughs. 

Scamp [laughing], Ha! ha! As you say, 
but for a little decision on our part the poor 
creatures whom we serve would never know 
their own minds an hour together ! As for my 
master, he’s very docile. If I have a particular 
engagement, and I don’t want the trouble of 


dressing him, I say the coat is not come home, 
or “domino and mask are missing,” and he 
seldom inquires farther, but stays at home. 
Ah! ’tis a good creature, and suits me very 
well. 

Finikin. You’re lucky, Mr. Scamp. My 
lady is mighty troublesome and pernicketty. 
I never get my own way; and as for her suitors, 
poor wretches, I pity them! 

Scamp. Ah! Mistress Finikin, all are not like 
you—“A temper sunny as the month of June,” 
“and face where all its blossoms meet,” “to 
make a perfect posy.” [Aside.] From the 
Gentleman's Magazine those flowers of speech 
are culled. 

Finikin. Oh! Mr. Scamp, your language is 
choice indeed, and ’tis delightful to listen to you. 
But worst of all, my lady tells me nothing. She 
has a secret now. 

Scamp. She has! Then if I were you, I 
would dismiss her. With your talents, fair 
Finikin, you should take nothing under a 
duchess. There, are those candles right ? 

Finikin. Oh, yes; a thousand thanks, dear 
Mr. Scamp ! 

Scamp. To serve one so charming is reward 
for any labour in itself. [Aside.] 1 heard my 
master say that to Lady Barbara yesterday. 

Finikin. Mr. Scamp, you’re too polite; but 
hark ! the company arrives. I must take them 
into the withdrawing room till my lady is ready 
to go and receive them. There, there! more 
are coming ; we must fly ! 

[Exeunt Scamp and Finikin hurriedly ( L .). 

Enter Lady Barbara ( L .). 

Lady B. (. L .). The more I think of it, the 
more I feel ’tis true. All fits, like key into its 
wards, or like my hand into this glove. He was 
away just then, and never wrote or sent; and 
surely he has been changed since his return. 
It’s true I never thought so till now, but that’s 
no reason that it has not been. Ah! here they 
come ; now to be calm. 

Enter Lord Yerifyne and Sir Thomas Gay ; 

Lady B. (G.) 

Sir T. {R.). Lady Barbara—dearest Barbara, 
the moment for decision has arrived ; I tremble, 
yet I dare to hope. You have said, “To whom I 
give my fan, he is the conquering knight.” 
End this suspense. I’d sooner die at once, 
than live in pain for ever. [Kneels (R.). 

Lord Y. (L.). [Kneels on the other side of 
Lady Barbara]. Yes, yes—let us die at once, 
not live in pain for ever. 

Lady B. (G.). Nay, rise, Lord Yerifyne; such 
posture ill becomes you. You have, at least, no 
cause for shame. [Lord Verifyne rises.] For 
you, Sir Thomas, knight without fear or stain, 
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who never lied to man, nor sought to deceive a 
woman, what attitude can be proud enough for 
you ? And now I, a poor weak woman, honour 
and reward you, as you no doubt deserve. 

Sir T. [starting up]. What means this, madam ? 
wherefore this tone of mockery ? [Approaching her 
again.] What is it, dearest Barbara ? You seem 
disturbed. Oh, speak! 

[In dumb show she retires, and he seems to 
espostulate, while Lord Yerifyne comes 
forward . 

Lord Y. (L .) [aside]. ’Tis clear he’s distanced, 
and I’m the winning horse ; but how could it be 
otherwise! I’m not equally clear that I care 
much about the stakes, except for the pleasure of 
supplanting that impertinent puppy ; but that’s 
delightful—how crestfallen he looks ! [Aloud and 
turning towards Lady Barbara.] Dearest lady, 
how can I thank you, how can I say enough to— 

Lady B. A moment, my lord, and you shall 
have your turn and stun me with your eloquence. 
Sir Thomas, what have you to say ? 

Sir T. Nay, let me rather ask you, Lady 
Barbara. 

Lady B. Ask yourself, Sir Thomas. Ask your 
own conscience, why I reject you, why I scorn 
you, and why—oh ! why—I loved you. 

[Bursts into tears. Sir Thomas and Lord 
Yerifyne astonished. 

Sir T. [going to her [L.)]. Loved me ! ravishing 
avowal ! Adored one, why reject me, then ? 

Lady B. Play the hypocrite no longer, sir, I’m 
not your dupe. [Gives fan to Lord Yerifyne.] 
You’ve won it, wear it, and take me with it if 
you will. 

Lord Y. I’m overjoyed, of course, overjoyed— 
but—but, what was that about loving Sir 
Thomas ? 

Lady B. Cannot love turn to hate, my lord ? 
But take me as I am, or not at all. [Gives her hand 
to Lord Yerifyne.] Meantime my guests are 
waiting, will you conduct me to their presence ? 
[Lord Yerifyne and Lady Barbara cross stage 
and go up to centre door . 

Lord Y. [aside]. I triumph over Sir Thomas ! 

Sir T. (R.) [going after them and barring their 
progress]. You stir not hence until I know what 
all this means—an explanation I will have. 

Lady B. What! Would you bar my way in my 
own house ? Here’s pretty manners! Nay then, 
at once you’ll see that I know all. [Rings hand¬ 
bell.] A living explanation you shall have, fair 
flesh and blood. The oracle shall speak from rosy 
lips. 

Enter Finikin and Dorothy Daylight (R). 
They remain at back. Enter Scamp at 
centre, and stands in doorway. 

Lady B. (C.). I meant my friends to witness this 
delightful scene. A joyful meeting. Husband I 


and wife long parted will rush into each other’s 
arms, but since you’re so impatient the denounce¬ 
ment is forestalled. Fair Dorothy, come here ! 

[Dorothy comes forward. 

Scamp. (C., at door) [aside]. Oh, Lud! 'tis she ! 
How came she here ? I’m ruined and undone. 

Lady B. ( C.). Sir Thomas, take your wife 

Sir T. (R.). [amazed]. My wife! 

Lord V. ( L .). His wife ! 

Dorothy. That’s not my Tommy. 

Lady B. What do you mean, girl ? That is Sir 
Thomas Gay. 

Dorothy. Not my Sir Thomas Gay. Oh! 
where is he ! where is my Tommy ? [Looks round, 
sees Scamp, who is trying to get off, flies to him, 
and drags him forward {G.).] Here he is! you 
wicked, cruel, darling dear. Oh! Tommy, 
Tommy. [Hugs him, he tries to escape.] No, no, 
no, you shan’t get away again. I’ve caught you, 
and I’ll keep you, and home with me you go, out 
of the reach of all fine ladies, and their still finer 
maids. Oh! I’ll keep you safe, if I have to 
tether you like our donkey on the common. 

Finikin [coming down on the other side]. Leave 
go, young woman, Mr. Scamp is my sweetheart. 
Why don’t you speak, Scamp ? Say you don’t 
know her, a forward, impudent hussy. 

Scamp. Ladies forbear. Since it must be, I’ll 
tell the truth for once. I did commit myself by 
marrying this young person a month ago. My 
master came to town next day, and I have never 
been able to return there since. There—there’s 
the truth out. 

Finikin [flying at him]. Oh ! you wretch ! 

Scamp. It’s of no use, my dear, it can’t be 
helped now. 

Lady B. [who has been talking in dumb show to 
Sir Thomas, coming forward (. L .)]. But what did 
you mean by saying that you were married to Sir 
Thomas Gay ? 

Dorothy [bewildered], I don’t know, he said 
he was Sir Thomas Gay. 

Scamp (G). I did. I wore my master’s name, 
as I so often do his clothes, to play the fine gen¬ 
tleman in a country village, and in that character 
I carried off the village belle with her dowry of 
flocks and fields, from all my rustic rivals. I own 
it all, and can but make amends by offering to 
marry her in my own name directly, if she will, 
and making her a good husband in my own proper 
person. 

Dorothy. Gh ! never mind the name, I’ve got 
yourself and that’s enough for me. And as for 
you, young woman, don’t make love to other 
people’s husbands, if you please, or you may 
chance to get a scratched face for your pains. 

[Scamp and Dorothy retire up. 

Finikin [following him]. Oh ! you vixen ! 

[Cries. 
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Sir T. I cannot scold the fellow since his trick 
has made the happiness of all my life ! 

Lady B. And I cannot regret my foolish error, 
since it has taught me to know my heart, and feel 
how far true love outweighs a splendid name. 

[Gives her hand to Sir Thomas. 

Sir T. And Lord Yerifyne and the fan ? 

Lady B. My lord, what can I say ? but that to 
your generosity I trust for pardon. 

Lord V. Oh! pray don’t mind me. I am quite 
'willing to resign the hand, since the heart goes 
not with it; and as my love is cooled already, 
allow me [to Sir Thomas] to present this little 
implement to you. [Gives fan . 

Sir T. I take it, but let me say, not all the 
winds of Heaven could e’er put out the flame that 
warms my heart to you. [To Lady Barbara. 


Lady B. [Putting her hand before his mouth.] 
Hold, or I’ll call the fire-engines in ? There! 
I’m so happy that I make a foolish jest, for which 
I ask your pardon, and now, since all is happily 
concluded well, we’ll seek our guests, and their 
congratulations shall ratify my choice. 

Sir T. [to audience]. Nay, first we must beg 
you’ll join with us in wishing many happy returns 
of “ Lady Barbara’s Birthday.” 

Curtain. 

Disposition of characters at fall of curtain. 

Lady Barbara—Sir Thomas. 

Lord Verifyne—Finikin. 

Dorothy—Scamp. 
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III. 

A SLAVE MERCHANT-THE FIRST WHITE MAN’S TOWN—A PROTECTOR— 

HOW I BECAME A SCHOLAR. 


HEN I came to myself it 
was broad daylight, and 
I found myself in a bam¬ 
boo pannier, on the back 
of a camel, who, with 
long strides, was trot¬ 
ting towards the encampment of the 
slave merchants. Two of these scoundrels, 
armed with guns, were walking beside the 
beast of burden, and hurrying it on to 
rejoin the caravan. They noticed that I 
opened my eyes and gave other signs of 
consciousness. 

“ Come ! ” said one of them with satis¬ 
faction, “ the sittahsi is not very bad, we 
shall save her, which will indemnify us 
for our losses, and also for the delay that 
this stupid business has caused us. As 
to the mother, what the lion left of her 
was.not worth the picking up.” 

And a burst of laughter accompanied 
this brutal pleasantry. 

“ We can easily get over her loss,” re¬ 
plied his companion. “ She was an un¬ 


manageable woman, who thought a great 
deal of herself because she was the widow 
of a chief. We should not have got a 
hundred thalaris for her at Khartoum.” 

I listened stupified. 

“ Where is my mother ? ” I asked. 

Their answer was a laugh. 

“Where is my mother?” I repeated, 
moving as if I was about to jump down 
from the camel. 

“ Keep quiet,” replied one of my 
keepers, brutally; “ your mother has only 
got her deserts. She is where you ought 
to be yourself. After all, it will be a 
warning to others, I hope.” 

I learnt later that the roars of the lion, 
the encounter with which had been so 
fatal to us, had been heard as far as the 
camp, over three miles distant. Towards 
morning, when our absence had been no¬ 
ticed, they guessed what had happened, 
and two Arabs with a camel had been 
sent in search of us. The soil was sandy, 
and they easily tracked our footsteps to 
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the brushwood where the tragedy had 
taken place. There they found me lying 
unconscious, but as I had no severe 
wound they took me up and placed me 
on the camel. At a hundred paces 
further on, they had found the remains 
of my mother, half eaten; and without 
further troubling themselves they re¬ 
turned to the camp. 

But I repeat, I only learnt these details 
later. My misfortune was only too cer¬ 
tain, my brave mother had died a horrible 
death, and what did the rest signify ? I 
had not strength to understand, or think, 
or even weep. 

We reached the camp where they were 
waiting for us, and where everything was 
in readiness for the start. Master and 
slaves looked at me with curiosity, whilst 
the men who had recaptured me told the 
chief of the caravan the result of their 
search. The chief, an old one-eyed 
Arab, who treated us with unheard-of 
cruelty, turned towards the unhappy 
blacks, and screwing up his one eye, he 
said, loud enough to be heard by every¬ 
body : 

u The mother has been crunched by a 
lion. Those cursed infidels, who have any 
thoughts of escaping, may take warning, 
for the same thing will happen to them. 
As to the sittahsi, who has given all this 
trouble, and made us waste so much 
precious time, she is to have twenty 
lashes! ” 

A brute hastened to carry out the sen¬ 
tence. This is how the slave merchants 
reward courage and filial piety and mis¬ 
fortune. 

This horrible punishment found me 
almost insensible. I had reached that 
pitch of despair that I was stupified and 
hardened against suffering, and in this 
state I continued for the rest of the 
journey. We had to endure hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, not to speak of ill- 
treatment, during the crossing of those 
fearful deserts which led to Khartoum. 
The particular harshness of which I was 
the object since my attempted escape 


might have made these sufferings, all 
this misery—still more intolerable to me 
than to my companions, but my physical 
and mental torpor prevented me feel¬ 
ing anything. I was as if benumbed, 
without thought, without speech, with¬ 
out words of complaint and without 
feeling. 

When at last we reached Khartoum, 
I could not share the admiration of my 
fellow slaves. The houses built of stone, 
modest as they were, appeared large and 
handsome to them, but scarcely attracted 
a single glance from me. However, our 
masters being desirous of getting rid of 
us without going further did not take up 
their quarters in the town, but occupied 
a kind of large enclosure at the meeting 
of the White and the Blue Nile, which 
join here to form the majestic river of 
Egypt. Here we received a visit from 
the slave brokers. 

There was a talk of selling me, but I 
was so thin and wretched-looking, that 
my appearance discouraged the buyers. 
They could still see upon my emaciated 
shoulders the marks of the lash that I 
had received since my attempted escape ; 
and these scars, betraying a refractory 
disposition, helped to depreciate my 
value. As to myself, I was wholly in¬ 
different as to whether I was bought or 
not. 1 felt an equal horror of masters 
whoever they might be. I did not believe 
there could be in the future a single hour 
of peace and happiness for me. Thank 
heaven, I was mistaken. 

One day there came to our enclosure 
two white ladies, who, judging by their 
numerous suite, seemed to be of high 
rank ; they were mother and daughter. 
For the first time I saw white Europeans, 
and in spite of the surprise that the 
presence of these ladies gave me, I gazed 
at them fearlessly enough. The mother 
was an elderly lady with gentle placid 
features, but it was the daughter who 
especially attracted my attention. 

She was about two-and-twenty, tall, 
slender, and fair. She wore a flowing 
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gown with hanging sleeves; an Indian 
cashmere shawl was draped about her ; 
a straw hat enhanced the delicacy of her 
features, which bore the stamp of good¬ 
ness and energy. 

These ladies were Mrs. and Miss 
Tinne, wealthy Englishwomen, who, 
being enthusiastically fond of travel¬ 
ling, had already made several 
journeys fraught with peril and adven¬ 


ture towards the centre of Africa. Miss 
Alexandrine Tinne, who has since be¬ 
come famous, showed a great taste for 
natural science. There is a work of hers 
published called The Tinnean Plants, giving 
an account of her botanical discoveries 
on the banks of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. She 
strongly reprobated the slave trade, and 
the horrors that accompany this infamous 
traffic, and she had come to see for her. 



self whether amongst the slaves recently 
arrived from the interior there were any 
who merited more interest and com¬ 
passion than the rest. 

It was not long before I attracted the 
attention of Miss Tinne, possibly on 
account of my looking so weak and ill. She 
questioned the one-eyed Arab, who was 
doing the honours of the bazaar about 
me, and he judging that every advantage 
was to be gained by telling the truth, 
related my sad history. 


He had accurately calculated the effect 
of his narrative, for Miss Alexandrine 
at once desired to purchase me. The 
cunning, covetous slave dealer, who but 
now would have sold me for half the price 
of an ordinary sittahsi, put me at a very 
high figure. The people who accompanied 
the two ladies objected to the price, and 
a dispute followed, which Miss Tinne 
cut short by giving the Arab what he 
asked, and I became the property of the 
beautiful stranger. 
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The deed of sale having been com¬ 
pleted, my new mistress was free to carry 
me away to her lodging at Khartoum. 
My luggage was not heavy, for all I had 
in the world was the poor tunic which I 
wore. When the one-eyed dealer parted 
with me, he said by way of farewell— 

“ You are uncommonly lucky, sittahsi 
—this romni lady will make you happy. 
Allah is great! ” 

And he went to boast to his associates 
of the excellent bargain he had just con¬ 
cluded. 

Miss Tinned took me by the hand, and 


we left the bazaar with her suite. On 
our road she addressed a few words to 
me which I could not understand, but 
they seemed to be promises and words 
of encouragement. She smiled kindly 
at me. I remained cold and impassive. 
What mattered to me the change in 
my condition ? The springs of my spirit 
seemed broken. 

We soon reached a house where there 
were a great many men and women 
servants, both black and white, coming 
from many lands. It was the report 
at Khartoum that Miss Tinne was the 



sister of the Sultan of Constantinople, 
whilst others maintained that she was 
about to be elected Queen of London. 
However, be that as it may, these ladies 
always were attended by a large train 
of servants, and evinced a boundless 
generosity. 

My mistress gave an order to some 
negresses whom she had rescued from 
slavery like myself, and these carried me 
off with them. 

First of all a bath revived me and 
made me look fresher and cleaner, and 
gave a little suppleness to my poor limbs, 
racked with misery. Whilst new clothes 


were being made to fit me I was draped 
in some brilliantly coloured stuff, so gor¬ 
geous that I never even imagined such 
richness possible. Then after having par¬ 
taken of a good meal, which abundantly 
satisfied my hunger in a way that I had 
not been able to do for a long time, I was 
led back to Miss Tinne. 

She was sitting in a spacious apart¬ 
ment decorated with Eastern magnifi¬ 
cence. Hear her was a well-dressed old 
negress, whose features bore the charac¬ 
teristics of our own race. As I still 
continued apathetic and silent, the 
negress said to me in my native tongue : 
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“ Lory, I belonged formerly to the 
tribe of the Baggaras, a neighbouring 
tribe to yours. Miss Tinne, our beloved 
mistress, wishes me to tell you that she 
knows how great the grief is you have 
suffered, and that she feels deeply for 
you. In order to save you from further 
misery she has bought you, and she is 
going to do everything in her power to 
make you happy. If you wish it she will 
send you back to your own country on 
the first opportunity; if on the other 


hand you would like to remain with her, 
she will take care of you, and you shall 
stay with her, not as a. slave or a servant, 
but as her protegee and friend. . . . She 
wishes me to tell you also that if your 
poor mother had not perished so sadly 
during the journey, she would have re¬ 
deemed her as well as you. She would 
have protected you both, and would have 
arranged that you should never be 
parted.” 

As I listened to the negress, I gazed 



at my benefactress, whose pitying air 
and kind smile confirmed the other’s 
words. 

Suddenly something gave way within 
me. The mention of my mother, whose 
name I had not dared to pronounce since 
the catastrophe, awoke in my torpid 
frozen heart a flood of tender memories. 

“What,” I cried, “this white lady 
who is so good, would have bought my 
mother too and would never have sepa¬ 
rated us! ” 

Miss Tinne could not understand what 


I said, but she guessed and stretched out 
her arms to me. I threw myself upon 
her, weeping, for I was melted. 

From that time I remained in Miss 
Tinne’s house, where the tenderest care 
was lavished upon me. The question of 
sending me back to my own country was 
discussed, but according to the most 
accurate information our tribe had been 
almost completely exterminated by the 
people of the zariba, so I had no reason 
for leaving my protectress. 

What more have I to tell you % During 
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several years I accompanied Miss Tinne, 
with whom I was a great favourite, in 
her travels round the world. She took 
care that I received a first-rate education; 
and at the same time settled some money 
upon me which put me above the reach of 
want in civilised countries. 

O how I adored my beautiful benefac¬ 
tress who had rescued me from the depths 
of grief and misery ! But I did not long 
enjoy the bliss of living at her side. I 
was at a boarding school at Cairo when 
Miss Tinn4, who was anxious not to 
expose me to the dangers of another and 
difficult journey, undertook her expedi¬ 
tion into the Tourareg’s country. Her 
mother and one of her sisters were now 
dead, having succumbed to the African 
climate. In vain her friends strove to 
dissuade Miss Alexandrine from under¬ 
taking this journey through an unfriendly 
country, inhabited by a wild and blood¬ 
thirsty population; but love of science, 
the desire of connecting her name with 
certain geographical discoveries, gained 
the viotory over prudence. She set off? 
and it is well known how she was massa¬ 
cred by the Touraregs, amongst whom she 
had gone on a mission of peace. These 


brigands, who are the terror of the desert, 
levy contributions on the caravans and 
pillage them. Frequently they make 
incursions as far as Nigritia, and carry 



off the peaceful inhabitants in order to 
sell them for slaves. 

' How I have grieved for her loss ; and 
still grieve. I shall grieve for her as long 
as I live ! 

If you ask me how it is that I, a poor 
negress, who escaped from slavery by a 
miracle, dare to take my place amongst the 
“ school girls ” I answer thus : “ I have 
been educated in the school of suffering 
and misfortune.” O that my young 
readers may never know the terrible 
lessons that are learnt in that school 1 
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GOOD-BYE. 

“ God be wi' ye." 

AY He be with thee now and ever, sweetest, 
Smoothing out sorrows and subduing fears ; 
Giving the comfort He shall think the meetest, 
Shedding His sunshine o’er the coming years. 

When the clouds gather o’er thy life’s bright morning, 
The silver side be hidden from thy sight; 

Ah, then remember, “ darkest before dawning,” 

God in His own good time will send the light. 


And should thy path in life grow dark and dreary, 
And should friends fail and all grow sad and lone, 
Patience—He knows the heart is very weary, 

God never has nor will forget His own. 


What can I wish thee better than this, dearest?_ 

That He may love and keep thee all thy life ; 
Through sun and shade thy truest Friend and nearest, 
Softening the troubles, lessening the strife. 

And one thing more—as future years pass o’er us, 

Our paths may lie in very different ways; 

E’en though our lives should brightly gleam before us, 
Let us look sometimes back on other days : 

Recall the sunny hours we’ve spent together, 

In far-off years that sped away too fast; 

The merry walks in bygone summer weather, 

The sunlight and the shadow of the past. 

And now Good-bye, the time has come to sever. 

Ah, in this world how many have to part. 

Forget not this—true love will live for ever. 

I will remember thee where’er thou art. 

Lilian Claxton. 


no. xxxv. 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. 

By ALICE WEBER, Author of “ Miles Harling,” “ At Sixes and Sevens,” etc. 
CHAPTER III. 


UP IN THE CLOUDS. 


that same half¬ 
holiday afternoon, 
Jane, finding her¬ 
self without a com¬ 
panion, went up to 
her beloved attic. 
Bertie had invited 
two boy friends to 
come in and see 
some of his chemi¬ 
cal experiments, 
not one of which had ever yet been 
known to succeed, but he believed in 
them thoroughly himself beforehand, 
and Bertie’s friends always thoroughly 
believed in him; if not, they might 
have found it rather depressing to be 
shut up, as they were at the present 
moment, in the schoolroom, darkened by 
closed shutters, waiting patiently for the 
brilliant light which the chemist assured 
them would very soon appear. He had 
tried hard to press Jane into his service, 
but she had said imploringly— 

“ Oh! please, Bertie, not this after¬ 
noon ; for there was such a nasty smell 
last time, and nothing to see but pitch 
darkness.” 

“All right—you don’t half appreciate 
chemistry. But I wish you’d go and ask 
Tummas if he would like to come he did 
last time,” suggested the enthusiastic 
Bertie; whereupon Jane called from the 
top of the kitchen stairs to the old man¬ 
servant, and informed him that chemical 
experiments were going on in the school¬ 
room, if he would like to go and see them. 
She depicted the performance in glowing 
colours, but the old man at the foot of 
the stairs looked unmoved by any keen 
zest for science. 


“Thank you, Miss Jane,” was his 
answer; “ but if Master Bertie means 
holding something for him—one of his 
glass deceivers or whatever they’re called 
—as I did last time, well, I don’t seem 
to care about it, for the hacid that 
dropped on my thumb then is a-burning 
of it still. And if he means me just to 
sit, and sit, and wait in that there room 
with all the blessed daylight shut out, 
until there comes a bang like a thunder¬ 
bolt, and then Master Bertie says, ‘0 
dear! it’s no go'; I’m very sorry to dis- 
appoint you, Tummas, but that s all, 
well, I says, Miss Jane, that I won’t 
expoge myself again to anythink like 
that, nor you neither; and Master Bertie 
will be guilty of manslaughter one of 
these days, before ever he’s a doctor.” 

Having delivered himself of this ha¬ 
rangue Thomas retired, slamming his 
pantry door behind him, exactly like the 
cuckoo when it has struck twelve on a 
cuckoo-clock, and with the last flap of 
its wings beats a hasty retreat, as if it 
would never again be able to express so 
much all in one breath. Jane ran away 
up stairs, passing the schoolroom door 
very stealthily, in case she should be 
heard and be sworn in “to hold some- 
think.” Her mother was out, making 
calls. Jane often wondered why there 
was not some other name for that 
custom; called by another name, she 
thought it might sound like something 
so much nicer, for surely it must be nice 
to go and see your friends—to go out of 
one life into another and quite a different 
life ; but to “ make calls ” sounded in her 
ears most unattractive. 

The children in the nursery were 
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making a feast, and were too much 
absorbed even to cry out for a story, 
when her face peeped round the door. 
On a little low wooden table Sybil and 
Molly had arranged their doll’s dinner- 
service, and were doing their best to 
persuade nurse that “ gingerbread-thim- 
blets ” were most excellent, being ginger¬ 
bread-nuts made soft on the nursery 
hob, kneaded by little fat hands, and 
cut into tiny rounds with nurse’s old 
thimble. 

Sybil was an adept, too, at making 
the soup, which was ladled out of a real 
little blue and white tureen, and con¬ 
sisted of much moist sugar, a few bread¬ 
crumbs, and some cold water added. 
The lady hostess, seated on two hassocks 
by way of a throne, with a yellow shawl 
tied round her waist, a blue ribbon round 
her fair, brown head, on one side of 
which stood a pink feather erect, was 
gravely ladling out some of this decoc¬ 
tion, and saying, in a stately manner— 

“Pass this, Molly.” 

Sweet little Molly was decorated in 
similar fashion, excepting that her train 
was an old coloured silk handkerchief, 
and her head-gear was a large wreath of 
artificial roses, beneath which her little 
round face and sparkling brown eyes 
shone like the sun. 

Now nurse was the only other guest 
besides Molly, and one of Lady Sybil’s 
rules was that nothing must be wasted, 
nothing left in any of the dishes; so it 
followed that poor nurse, seated in the 
window at her needlework, had already 
swallowed four editions of this very un¬ 
palatable soup, and as Jane appeared on 
the scene she was heard to protest— 

“My dear Miss Sybil, don’t pass me 
more, there’s a dear! It’s not like a 
lady at a dinner-party to take four times 
soup, and I don’t think it quite agrees 
with me.” 

Lady Sybil clasped her hands. 

“ For gacious sake then, my dear! ” 
she said, appealing to the tiny guest 
opposite her, “ do finiss it, for my cook 


will be in a tantrum—se’ll think we 
don’t like it.” 

Molly forgot her flowers and her train, 
as she said, with a little chuckle— 

“ I think, Sibbie, we don't like it, and 
cookie will be just right.” 

At this point Jane, fearful lest she too 
should be victimised by the Lady Sybil’s 
cook, left the nursery threshold and 
betook herself to the attic, whither she 
often retired when not particularly 
wanted by any one. She would have 
told you that she never was particularly 
wanted by any one ; but that is just one 
of the mistakes made by older children 
than Jane. She had a wonderful way of 
putting herself in another’s place, which 
is a great help in a world where, although 
there are plenty of games to be played, 
there is plenty of work to be done. She 
was not often told that she was a capital 
companion, which perhaps was partly 
good for her and partly bad; brothers 
and sisters do not often volunteer such 
information. Only she did sometimes 
long for them to tell her that her nose 
was not so red as it used to be, instead 
of which Bertie was always chaffing her 
about it. Just in the same way she 
used to long to have any other name 
but Jane. Her name and her nose were 
a heavier burden to her than any one 
dreamed of, and none the less because 
she always pretended that “ she didn’t 
care—she didn’t mind any thing that 
was said or done.” Whereas she did not 
know sometimes what she should do 
without this beloved haven of hers—the 
old attic, and the still more beloved 
ancient rocking-horse, minus a tail and 
a lower jaw, turned out of the nursery 
when grandmamma had presented them 
with the beautiful new one. But it was 
Uncle Humphrey who had given them 
the old one, and Jenny would sit on that 
steed, and call to mind all the stories he 
used to tell them; she would rock and 
rock, and dream and dream, as she did 
now on this afternoon. 

“ If only something would happen, my 
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dear old Peg ! ” she murmured—Pegasus 
being the name given to the horse by 
Uncle Humphrey. “ If only I might do 
something grand!—something which 
would make every one forget that my 
name was Jane and that my nose was 
red and turned up at the tip. How I 
wish that those old days were going on 
still with Uncle Humphrey’s heroes in 
them! though I don’t suppose any of 
them would have done anything for a 
heroine called Jane. If Andromeda had 
been called Jane, I know Perseus would 
have seen that she was a Jane, and so he 
would have let the sea-monster eat her; 
and if King Arthur had had a little snub 
nose, why his knights wouldn’t have had 
any respect for him, and his Pound Table 
would all have smashed up. I wish, 

X w ish”— and she clutched at poor old 
Peg’s scanty forelock between his bat¬ 
tered old ears, and rocked still more 
vigorously—“ that I might help some 
one, save some one, somehow, in a 
glorious way.” And as this always 
seemed to her an utter impossibility, 
she would generally finish her wishing 
by dreaming, as she did now dreaming 
of what might be if everything were 
different—until the daylight began to 
creep away, and the corners of the room 
grew dark and mysterious, and the 
street-lamp below threw a faint light on 
the ceiling, and Jane’s horse looked like 
a phantom-horse, swaying steadily back¬ 
wards and forwards. “ Ah, well! ” she 
said with a sigh, “there’s the church- 
dock striking, and the children will be 
wanting their story before tea, and so, 
Peg, we must pull up.” 

She dropped from her saddle, but before 
leaving the room she went to the window 
and peered out into what looked such 
a strange, dim world—London at four 
o’clock on a winter afternoon; houses, 
streets, and trees in the square made to 
look vague and uncertain by a thin wrap¬ 
ping of fog ; but there were the lamps, 
and Jane thought, as she stared out, 
that they looked like bright stars dotted 


over a dark sea. What was that small 
object under the lamp at the corner, just 
below the window 1 Only the little cross¬ 
ing-sweeper who was always theie, and 
who now shouldered his broom, and was 
about to trudge away wearily, when Jane 
threw the window open and flung down 
a penny. It was a good shot and fell at 
his feet; she was famed for taking good 
shots, Roger had taught her the art. 
She could see the shadowy figure stoop 
to pick up the penny, aud then look 
about him as if bewildered. She leaned 
out into the chilly dusk, put a hand to 
each side of her mouth, and shouted 
down to him, “That’s for you!” Then 
she drew her head in suddenly, banged 
the window down, and was darting out 
of her Pegasus-world to the nursery 
below, when she ran into something very 
soft, which she had not seen in the dark, 
for the gas-light on the landing below 
did not cast its rays so far as that attic 
region. It was her mother’s muff, held 
in front of her mother, who was stand¬ 
ing on the top of the stairs. 

« Ah! here you are, Jenny ! I was 
looking for you. The little ones are 
crying out for you. You must find it 
very cold up here, love? There was a 
fearful draught when I opened the door; 
you were not in the attic with the 
window open, surely ? ” 

“ Only for a minute, mother,” was the 
answer, as Jenny clung to her mother 
and rubbed her cheek caressingly against 
her. “ The little sweeper looked so tired 
that I threw him a penny. You don’t 
mind my being up here with old Peg for 
a little while, do you ? Nobody else 
wanted me particularly this afternoon, 
and that boy wouldn’t have had his 
penny if it hadn’t been for Peg.” 

Here they were interrupted by calls 
from the nursery passage. Sybil and 
Molly, having just caught the sound of 
Jane’s voice, were singing out, “ Come 
and finiss the swimp — the swimp! ” 
Also aggrieved tones from Barbara were 
ascending the stairs 
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“ Mother, Bertie has been making the 
schoolroom most horrible again with his 
chemicals. I don’t think we can have 
tea there! ” 

Then Bertie, in one of his uncon¬ 
trollable fits of laughter— 

“ I’m awfully sorry, my queen ; but if 
you had only seen that great cork fly 
bang up to the ceiling, where it stuck 
and will never come down again no more ! 
The Graingers said it was quite as good 
as the Polytechnic, and almost as good 
as the Crystal Palace fireworks. The 
experiment was a failure, but we’ll try 
it again. I have opened the schoolroom 
window, Bab, so it will soon be all right.” 

The mother smoothed the ruffled Bar¬ 
bara ; indeed who could look at Bertie 
and be cross with him ? Besides, as 
Jenny pleaded, “he must know all about 
it before he’s a doctor, only—she wished 
he was not obliged to make so many 
mistakes first.” 

Meanwhile, the little crossing sweeper, 
with his tired feet and weary heart, 
went home much exhilarated because of 
that penny. 

“ I’ll get somethink for my fam’ly! ” 
he chuckled, as he trotted along a side 
street out of the square, and thence into 
a court, at the entrance of which was a 
little shop of all sorts. Into it he turned, 
and bought as many sprats as a half¬ 
penny would buy, and the same amount 
of milk. Then on he trotted again, 
further up the court, until he stopped at 
one of the miserable little houses where 
—in a room that was very small and 
very close, and very bare of furniture—a 
woman sat stitching. She put down her 
work, and smiled as he burst into the 
room— 

“Nobody didn’t give me nothing all 
day, mother,” he cried ; “ but jest as I was 
a-coming home, a penny was shied at me, 
and I heard a woice say, ‘That’s for 
you, that is ! ’ and I never see’d nobody ; 
it looked as if it come right down from 
Heaving, like as if it wor an angel 
chucked it down. I know’d you had a 


loaf, and so I got sprats, and this drop 
o’ milk for your throat.” 

“ God is very good, dear,” she said. 
Upon which the boy nodded his head 
slowly up and down, and replied 1 ke 
some old man— 

“ Minister told us as how~ we’ve got a 
Father in Heaving, and I believes it 
now.” 


CHAPTER IY. 

BREAKERS AHEAD. 

The Christmas holidays drew nearer, and 
with them the advent of Roger, and of 
Uncle Humphrey, and of “ that boy.” 
But there was a reprieve in store for 
them as regarded that latter individual. 
One morning at breakfast, after the post 
had come in, Dr. Bertram frowned over 
one letter so tremendously, that Barbara, 
peeping at him over her cup, dreaded lest 
it should be a letter from Roger’s house¬ 
master. But no, he threw the letter 
across the table to his wife, and said— 

“ I wish people knew their own minds ! 
The boy MacNair is not coming now until 
Easter.” 

“ Three cheers! ’ sang out Bertie ; 
“then we shall have the theatricals 
without him.” He was somewhat hastily 
hushed by his father, and his sister ; by 
the former, because he was about to open 
that dreaded other letter, and he knew it 
would probably be of an irritating na¬ 
ture ; by Barbara, because the theatricals 
were as yet kept a profound secret. 

Bertie clasped his hands over his 
mouth with a smothered “I beg your 
pardon,” bringing his head almost down 
into his plate at the same time, and rais¬ 
ing it again as quickly to say to bis 
father eagerly, on whose face his large 
grey eyes had been fixed all the while— 
“Never mind what that letter says, 
father; he’s a jolly old brick, and he’s 
coming home to-morrow, and he’s broken 
his nose in the last football match. He 
was a splendid half-back.” 
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“ Broken his nose! oh! fancy our 
Bluebeard with a broken nose ! ” came 
involuntarily from Jane, too late for a 
warning look from the harassed stage- 
manageress. The mother laughed how 
could she help it h —as she leaned across 
the tea-cups to lay her hand caressingly 
on the brotherly Bertie’s broad paw. 
Like him she scarcely cared what the 
marks were against her boy who was 
coming home on the morrow; she knew 
that his general good conduct was sure to 
stand high enough ; she only cared for 
the father’s sake, who now rose, and 
gathering up his letters, said 

“ Bertie, my boy, it is of no use your 
trying to make the best of Roger s lazi¬ 
ness. You do more w^ork in a week with 
Mr. Yernon than Roger does in a whole 
quarter-” 

“ Well, of course,” broke in Bertie, 
“ any fellow would learn more with a 
private tutor all to himself, than a fellow 
at a public school with a lot of other 
things to think of.” 

“ Roger knows what our wishes are,” 
continued the doctor; “your mother’s 
and mine. We do not pay for his Marl¬ 
borough education in order that he may 
knock himself to pieces at football, run 
first in the races, and be Captain of the 
Eleven.” 

“ Why no,” argued Bertie, “because 
that’s more than any one could expect; 
he’d be an awful swell if he could do all 
that.” 

He spoke in perfect good faith, in the 
simplicity of that adoration of strength 
which was shared by them all where 
their brother was concerned. 

Dr. Bertram, being somewhat worried 
that morning, replied sharply— 

“ If you have finished breakfast, 
Bertie, you had better be off,” to which 
Bertie made the honest answer that he 
really had not; he was just about to take 
a piece of toast. 

“ I have a letter from granny,” here 
interposed the mother in her calm, gentle 
way, “and she proposes coming to us 


with Beatrice next week, so as to be 
ready for Humphrey. We shall be a 
house-full. I hope it will not be too 
much for her ; she says she is longing to 
see us all. 4 Tell the dear children,’ she 
writes, 4 that granny will bring her satin 
bag full of stories for them.’ What are 
you laughing at, Jenny h ” 

For at those words of Mrs. Maxwell’s, 
an electric thrill of half-stifled laughter 
had been communicated from one to the 
other of the three. 

“ Because granny’s stories are such a 
joke with us ! ” explained Jenny. 44 We 
can’t help it; they are always the same ; 
they have no ending, and very little 
middle, and she generally goes to sleep 
at the beginning. But we don’t mind if 
she likes it.” 

44 How jolly everything looks now that 
she’s coming, and Beatrice ! ” exclaimed 
Bertie, who had demolished his toast, and 
now hugged his mother and then his 
father before going off to his tutor. 

44 Anything that Beatrice has anything 
to do with makes everything look jolly ! ” 
philosophised Jane. 

“Yes; but if they come next week,” 
began Barbara,—then she stopped, whis¬ 
pered something to Jane, and, catching 
hold of Bertie, drew them both with her 
up to the schoolroom, where, in her own 
dominion, Queen Barbara said to her 
two subjects in an impressive tone of 
authority— 

“ We must have a rehearsal this after¬ 
noon —that’s what I have been wanting 
to say to you all breakfast time, Bertie, 
and I thought you would never have 
finished! We must know our parts a 
little before Roger comes, and you see 
when granny and Beatrice are here we 
sha’n’t have so much time nearly; and 
please do remember, Bertie, that nobody 
is to know anything about the theatricals, 
they are to be a surprise for New Year’s 
Eve. I am so dreadfully afraid of you 
or Jenny letting out.” 

44 No fear,” said Bertie ; 44 but I tell 
you who will find out, and that’s granny. 
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Don’t you know how she is always on the 
trot all over the house, when she first 
comes here, and she’ll trot into the middle 
of a rehearsal one day, I know, and 
then no secret’s a secret if dear old 
granny has it. Who is to be Fatima ? ” 

“ Daisy.” 

“ And who’s to be the sister Ayesha *? ” 

“ I am,” replied Barbara, with rising 
colour. “ I was going to tell you, Jenny 
dear, that when I was with Daisy the 
other day, and told her that I was to 
take the part of Selim, she said that 
she would not act at all unless I were 
Ayesha, so of course I was obliged to 
give in. I told her it was your part, but 
she said—” Barbara came to a stand¬ 
still. Bertie had gone. Jane, who had 
been looking forward intensely for weeks 
to playing this special part of “ Ayesha,” 
and hated the very idea of personifying 
the “ namby-pamby Selim,” as she called 
him, felt a choking sensation as she asked 
gruffly— 

“ What did she say “? ” 

“ She said that I looked the character 
more; that I was not to do Selim, be¬ 
cause anybody could do that.” Once 
more Barbara pulled herself up, having 
been carried away beyond the limits of 
sisterly consideration in her pride of the 
friend’s opinion of her. 

“ And that’s why I am to do it, I sup¬ 
pose ! ” burst out poor Jane, whose feel¬ 
ings were sorely hurt. 

“ No, no, Jenny—I never said that; 
Daisy said so,” retorted Barbara. “You 
are so silly and sensitive ! Why, she was 
saying herself that as to any part being 
small, the great art is—and she knows a 
great deal about acting—to make a good 
deal out of nothing ; and that’s what 
you will do with Selim.” 

“Then why doesn’t she take it her¬ 
self?” asked Jane, angrily. “I do be¬ 
lieve Daisy can make you do anything 
she likes. Boger says so.” 

That was a hit which Barbara could 
scarcely bear, and it speaks well for her 
self-control that she did not make an 


angry reply, instead of which she ob¬ 
served that Daisy was far more clever 
than she, Barbara, was herself, and 
knew so much about all matters, and 
therefore “I am not ashamed of being 
led by her,” said Barbara, magnani¬ 
mously, in conclusion. 

“ I don’t see that knowing has much 
to do with it,” blurted out Jane. “I 
wouldn’t be led by any one, however 
clever they were, if they did unkind 
things. And this I’m determined on, I 
will not do Selim.” 

“ Then you will upset the whole thing, 
and’ you will be very selfish indeed ! ” 
replied Barbara. 

“ I don’t care. The whole thing is 
unjust, and I won’t have anything more 
to do with it,” growled Jane. Barbara 
walked into the window-recess, and 
looked out at the dead wall opposite in 
dignified silence. Jane, equally dignified, 
walked out of the room, and away up 
stairs, to the haunt of Pegasus. There, 
when the attic door was shut, she threw 
herself on to her steed, and laying her 
head down on his, burst into tears. 

“It’s all such a shame, Peg!” she 
sobbed, “ because I could have done it— 
that part ; I know it almost quite ! ] 

feel I could have done it, and they would 
have seen that I could act. Uncle 
Humphrey would have seen, and now it 
is all spoilt by that nasty, clever 
Daisy! ” 

It was the first day of the Christmas 
holidays, and they had not begun pro¬ 
misingly for Jane. Hearing her name 
called up the stairs in her mother’s voice, 
she quickly dried her eyes and slowly 
obeyed the summons. 

“ I want you to go out with nurse and 
the little ones, Jenny dear,” said her 
mother; “ it will be a treat for them to 
have you. Barbara is going with me to 
the dentist’s.” 

But J ane had not yet reached that 
point where she could forget her own 
grievances if others profited by them; 
and several times in that morning’s walk 
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nurse wished that Christmas holidays 
had never been invented. For Sybil 
could not trundle her hoop because Jenny 
would get in the way, and Molly cried 
for half an hour because Jenny would 
not take hold of her hand, and nurse 
could not, because she \yas pushing the 
perambulator. 

“ It’s not like you, Miss Jenny,” she 
said, “ not to be kind to the children. I 
think you got out of bed with the wrong 
foot foremost this morning. I don’t 
know what’s the matter with you ! ” 

Jane strode on silently, her eyes fixed 
on the toes of her boots as she walked. 
Matter! she thought there was matter 
enough—when the one thing she could 
do, her special part in the play, after 
weeks of study had been ruthlessly 
snatched from her. Pegasus knew more 
about it than any one, for had she not 
rehearsed Ayesha’s speeches alone with 
him in the attic over and over again ? 
It was always so—she could do nothing, 
she was nobody, she was a stupid Jane 
with an insignificant nose. 

Her melancholy musings were inter¬ 
rupted by their turning the corner of the 
square long before she knew they were 
so near home, and in her dreaminess she 
very nearly ran against the sweeper 
standing by the area railings. 

A sudden idea struck her that she 
would like to know where this boy’s 
home was. Seeing that nurse was well 
on ahead with the vanguard, she went up 
to him, and said, in the quaint old woman’s 
way she had sometimes — 

“ Little boy, where is your home ? ” 

“ Wellington Court, lady, out of Joram 
Street. Ain’t it cold just ! ” replied the 
boy, with a grin, rubbing his little blue 
hands. 

“Wouldn’t you like some mittens?” 
asked the “ lady ”—much gratified by 
the title — as she hugged her own warm 
muff closely to her. 

“I dunno wot they are.” 

“ Doesn’t anybody give you anything 
ever ? ” 


He shook his head ; then brightening— 

“ Yes, one night a penny was shied 
at me out of Heaving—up there ; ” and 
he pointed upwards; but where he saw 
Heaven, Jenny saw her attic window. 
A great thrill of delight shot through 
her; here was something better than any 
fairy story, for she saw herself suddenly 
in the light of an invisible angel. Put 
nurse was calling and looking back, so 
she only nodded in a friendly way, and 
said— 

“ Perhaps mittens will come in the 
same way, if you are always here at five 
o’clock, and will look up. Will you 
do that—will you always look up when 
the church bell begins to ring for five 
o’clock service.” 

He promised he wnuld do so, with a 
vague idea that more good things were 
coming to him. 

“ I mustn’t wait now,” she said 
over her shoulder, as she hurried away ; 
“ but I shall come again soon.” 

He touched his cap, and swept away 
vigorously backwards and forwards from 
one side of the square to the other; it 
was a somewhat monotonous level, that 
crossing on which he passed his daily 
life, bounded by kerbstone north and 
south, and by mud east and west. 

“Miss Jenny, didn’t you see I was 
waiting here on the steps in this cutting 
wind with the precious baby asleep, and 
those two little dears a-crying with cold ? 
Why didn’t you just give the boy your 
penny and come away ? What were 
you doing ? ” 

But Jane was not inclined to say what 
she had been doing, and nurse was too 
much occupied with baby as soon as the 
door was opened, to press the point. 

As for Jane, she felt as radiant as 
her face looked, with this grand new 
world opening out before her, into which 
Pegasus had taken her unconsciously; 
here was a sort of old-world story in 
which she would be the heroine—the 
“ lady ”—who from her attic window 
would shower down help of some kind 
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upon this poor little city Arab ; and he 
should not know it was her, for she 
would let him think that the pennies 
came from heaven. She had forgotten 
the u Bluebeard ” grievance as she went 
singing up the stairs ; but she had not 
forgotten something else—the little ones’ 
grievance. So she went into the nursery 
where Sybil and Molly were wrenching 
their hats off, as they stood on tiptoe by 
the table trying to see how nearly dinner 
was ready. She knelt down by them, 
put an arm round each, and whispered 
them a secret, which had the effect of 
sending them rushing off to the nursery 
bedroom, singing in chorus— 

“ Jenny will finiss the swimp-storwy 
to-day! ” 

As the gong sounded, Bertie came 
rushing up stairs, just in from his tutor’s ; 
his holidays also began that day. 

“ Hallo, Jenny!” he cried 3 “ what’s 
up] You look as jolly as a sandboy!” 
She only smiled, and said nothing. “ I 
say, just put this button on the back of 
my shirt, please ; it hopped off just now 
when I sneezed—only don’t you prick me, 
whatever you do.” 

“ I’ll tell you a little bit of my great 
secret,” she began, confidentially, as she 
ran the needle through the • button with 
such enthusiasm that it caught in the 
nape of his neck, whereat poor Bertie 
cried out for mercy, said he wanted no 
secrets, wriggled himself out of her 
hands, and betook himself to nurse 
instead. 

That afternoon did not promise well 
for Barbara in the way of stage matters. 
Her great hope had been to get “ Blue¬ 
beard ” into a certain form before Boger 
came home; still stronger was the desire 
to work it up into a state of perfection 
by New Year’s Eve; and now—Boger 
was due to-morrow, and New Year’s Eve 
very close upon them, and although each 
part was being learned, there had been 
no rehearsal yet. 

“It is so difficult to get them to¬ 
gether,” was Barbara’s constant complaint 


to Miss Brewer, who had been the sym¬ 
pathising and helpful recipient of all her 
forebodings, but now was not to be had, 
and Barbara did not like to trouble her 
in the holidays, knowing too, as she did, 
that she was Avorking hard for her ex¬ 
amination. With Jane’s defection, of 
course things looked still more unpro¬ 
mising. Barbara, notwithstanding her 
title of queen, was not invariably omni¬ 
potent ; for she lacked, sometimes, that 
which is requisite in every true leader— 
the instinctive power of putting herself 
in another’s place. 

She had glanced anxiously at Jane 
when they all assembled round the one 
o’clock dinner-table, and had gathered 
fresh hope at the sight of her shining 
countenance, for the “ glorious attic 
idea”—so she called it to herself—was 
lighting her up completely, making her 
eyes brighter than usual, and smiling 
about her mouth. She even ate suet¬ 
pudding and treacle —her special aversion 
—as if it were strawberry cream, where¬ 
from Barbara drew her final conclusion 
that she would 44 come round ” after 
dinner, and do her best with Selim. 

“ I shall be out all this afternoon, 
dears,” said their mother, when dinner 
was over. “ I must go and see after 
several things for granny’s room- 

“ I believe, mother,” interrupted 
Bertie, as he swung over the banisters, 
“ that if granny came to us every other 
-week, there would always be something 
to get for her room ; she never has the 
same pincushion twice.” 

The mother smiled, and went on— 

“ I know you will not want me this 
afternoon any of you, because you have 
something ‘ on,’ as the boys say. By the 
bye, Barbara, you may ask Daisy to stay 
for tea.” 

“ She can’t, mother, they are going to 
the theatre; it’s the third time in a 
fortnight ! ” 

u The dissipated swell — the languid 
London belle! ” sang out Bertie through 
the banisters, his head hanging down, 
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and his feet on the rail. “ I say, Bab ! 

I can’t rehearse this afternoon.” 

Their mother had gone; Barbara was 
standing in the schoolroom doorway 
with Heber’s Bluebeard in her hand, 
ready for action; Jane was leaning 
against the wall on the lowest stair, 
with her hands behind her, and a very 
happy face still showing itself. 

“ Oh, Bertie ! ” cried Barbara, “ why 
not? You must! How shall we ever 
get it done properly ? ” 

His head came up, and his feet went 
down. 

“Well, I’ll come back at four, will 
that do ? because the two Graingers are 
coming round directly, and we are going 
to the Aquarium”—the Graingers had 
been • Barbara’s bugbears ever since she 
commenced her duties as stage manager 
—“ but I promise to be back as soon as we 
can, my queen ; and you have Jenny and 
Daisy.” 

Who could possibly be angry with 
Bertie] more especially when he looked 
out of his grey eyes in that winning way, 
as he did now at Barbara. 

“Well then, Jenny,” and Barbara 
appealed to the other members of the 
corps dramatique, “ suppose you and I 
begin our Selim and Fatima together— 
or will you try on the dress first ? ” 

“What dress?” inquired Jenny, with¬ 
out moving, but with an entire change of 
countenance. 

“ Selim’s.” 

“I am not going to act Selim, Barbara 
—I told you so, and I mean it,” was the 
answer, in quick, impatient tones. “ And 
as to the dress—what would be the use 
of trying on me what would fit you? ” 

“Jenny, I think you are very unkind 
to be so disobliging. Daisy will be here 
directly, and how can she and I rehearse 
alone ? ” 

“ I don’t know ; but I don’t mean to 
act Selim;” with which words Jane 
turned away and walked up stairs. 

A ring at the door-bell announced 
Daisy at that moment, and also “the 


Graingers ”—two rough-haired, ruddy- 
cheeked boys, at the age when clothes 
seem not to belong to the limbs the)' 
cover. Bertie decamped from the stage 
at once, as soon as they appeared, with 
strict injunctions from the stage-manager 
to be back by four o’clock. 

Over the schoolroom fire, with their 
feet on the fender, Barbara and Daisy 
did what Bertie called “ talking secrets ” ; 
but the sorely-perplexed Barbara found 
small comfort even in Daisy, who was so 
perfectly satisfied with her own part that 
she saw no grievance in Jane’s defection. 
She said it would all come right, no doubt; 
Barbara was not nearly authoritative 
enough; she gave in to J enny far too 
much, considering how much younger she 
was. 

“But perhaps she is right, Daisy/’ 

I suggested Barbara, half-timidly; “ per¬ 
haps it is not quite just of us, when she 
has worked up her part of Ayesha so 
I well; and then, too, we never quarrel 
about anything—it is so horrid ! ” 

Daisy laughed : “ My dear, it is only a 
slight difference of opinion—a trial of 
strength. See which will be strongest— 
Jenny in her obstinacy, or you in your 
o.wn rightful dignity as eldest sister. I 
tell you decidedly that I will not act 
unless you are Ayesha—it will suit you 
admirably; and as Selim you would be 
quite wasted.” 

“But Daisy,” urged Barbara, once 
more as though she were appealing to a 
Minerva, “you yourself said that there 
was plenty of play for good acting in the 
smaller parts, just as much as in the 
principal ones.” 

Daisy gave her shoulders a little im¬ 
patient shake: “You do argue so, Bar¬ 
bara ! You are so inconsistent i When 
I said that, of course I was not thinking 
of your taking Selim’s part.’ 

It is so easy to tax others with 
inconsistency when the fault lies with 
ourselves! 

“ If you wish,” continued Daisy, with 
the prettiest little pathetic expression 
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in her eyebrows, “for Jenny to do ex¬ 
actly what she likes, why—then have it 
all as she wishes ; but then you must have 
your Bluebeard without me—without the 
greatest friend you have ; at least, you 
are my greatest friend, but perhaps I 

-” She stopped, knowing that she 

had said quite enough to work on Bar¬ 
bara's feelings, who now leaned over her 
chair and kissed her warmly, telling her 
she must never speak like that again; 
she was her dearest friend, and she should 
have her own way. But it is a queer 
sort of friendship that sacrifices justice 
for the sake of one’s friend. Barbara 
had forgotten just then two very favourite 
lines of hers— 

“ I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more.” 

You see, poor Daisy had never had any 
one but herself to think of; for her 
parents never taught her to consider 
them, although they considered her in 
every way ; and her influence over 
Barbara was unbounded. 

“ Why could not your Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey be Selim ? ” asked Daisy, as they 
started together amicably once more upon 
theatrical arrangements. 

“ Because we want him to be the 
Sheikh, Selim’s uncle; and they both come 
into the same scene. Uncle Humphrey’s 
dress is another great puzzle! ” said 
Barbara \ u he is so tall and broad, that I 
don’t think I could make him a calico 
robe—it would have to be so enormous ; 
and I am afraid father’s dressing-gown 
would not be long enough.” 

“ Never mind the dresses yet; sup¬ 
pose we just draw out the names of the 
dramatis personce ? ” and Daisy, in a most 
business-like way, wheeled her chair 
round to the table, seized upon pen, ink, 
and paper, and began writing— 

“ Fatima = Daisy. 

“ Ayesha = Barbara. 

“The Father = Bertie.” “Rather a 
stumpy one,” she observed; then con¬ 
tinued : 


“ Bluebeard = Roger.” 

“ He has broken his nose at football,” 
interrupted Barbara ; “it is very tire¬ 
some that he should have done it just 
now, but he says it does not show 
much.” 

Daisy remarked that he had already 
broken so much at football that she 
did not know there was anything more 
left to damage ; then she went on : 

“ Sheikh = Uncle Humphrey. 

“ Selim = Unknown.” 

However, an unexpected Selim was 
introduced to them that very after¬ 
noon. Just as the gas was lighted, 
and Barbara was beginning to think 
that Bertie would never come, he dashed 
in with the Graingers, much to her dis¬ 
comfiture, for she had not expected to 
see them again. Nor was that discom¬ 
fiture lessened when Bertie announced: 

“The Graingers are going to stay to 
tea—and I say, Barbara, Tom says he 
won’t mind doing Selim.” 

Tom Grainger was the rougher one of 
the two—the squarest—a boy who looked 
as if he were built of bricks. Bertie 
always said he was “ a capital fellow; ” 
so he might be, Barbara said, at chemi¬ 
cals and games, but his boots always 
smelt so horribly of blacking, she ob¬ 
jected to him in the schoolroom on that 
account, and now he offered himself for 
Selim the romantic ! What would Daisy 
think ? 

Daisy sat silently scribbling out her 
part on paper from the book. Tom 
Grainger stood in anxious suspense as to 
whether he would “ do.” He stood some¬ 
what in awe of “ Miss Bertram.” 

“ It was a secret, the whole thing,” 
stammered Barbara. “ You know it was 
a secret, Bertie.” 

“ Yes, I know; ” and here Bertie de¬ 
sisted from banging the other Grainger 
and being banged by him in a corner ; 
“ but you know you want a Selim.” 

“ Yes, but I am not quite sure that 
Jenny won’t take the part; we ought to 
make quite sure before we decide. I 
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wish you would go and find her and ask 
her, Bertie.” 

“ Oh, bother ! ” but he went, leaving 
the unfortunate actor on approval, feeling 
very much like a fish out of water, and 
wishing that he had never said he could 
act; for none of Barbara’s most courte¬ 
ous little words and questions addressed 
to them could make either of the boys 
feel at their ease without “Bertram,” 
and witli Daisy the elegant raising her 
eyebrows and staring at them every now 
and then over her book. 

Jenny was leaving the nursery for the 
attic, having completed another chapter 
of the history of the shrimp amidst 
laughter and chuckles from Sybil and 
Molly. She was hurrying up the attic 
stairs, when Bertie caught hold of one 
leg through the banisters. 

“ O-o-oh ! Bertie! you very nearly 
pulled me down ! ” 

“ Steady a minute, then. Look here, 
you will be Selim, won’t you % ” 

Jenny knelt down and spoke through 
the banisters to the beseeching face on 
the other side. 

“ No, I will not —because I love justice/’ 
she said. 

‘‘Well, but can’t you—love Barbara 
more, if you know what I mean? ” 

“ Barbara has been very unkind; she 
has not thought of me one bit; she 
cares for Daisy far more than she cares 
for me, so why should I give up so much 
for her ? ” 

Bertie could not exactly say “ why ”— 
he felt the more. The church-bell began 
ringing for five o’clock service, and Jenny 
started up as if she had been shot, and 
went away like the wind, banging the 
attic-door behind her; and Bertie went 
down stairs to communicate the ill-success 
of his mission, and found that Daisy had 
gone—driven away by the boot-blacking, 
which offended her sensitive nose ; also 
because it was too late for her to wait 
any longer. So there was no rehearsal 
that afternoon. 

Up in the attic Jane forgot Bluebeard. 


She had wrapped up in paper a pair of 
warm woollen mittens, only new last 
week, and with them a penny. Tnere 
were ten shillings in her money-box, the 
result of weekly money carefully saved ; 
originally, the object had been something 
for Uncle Humphrey — a photograph 
which she had set her mind upon buying 
for him, because she knew it to be a 
special favourite—but now, this boy 
must be helped. Uncle Humphrey would 
approve, because it was like one of the 
old legends; it was the grand thing come 
at last into her life. 

The church-bell was calling ; the 
muffin-bell was tinkling round the 
square as Jane threw the window open 
and flung her blessings down. She 
could see by the faint light that the 
little form under the lamp quickly 
pounced upon the parcel, and then she 
could see him gather up his broom and 
hobble away. Yes, he hobbled — she 
noticed that; and she had noticed before 
what a dreadful pair of boots he had on 
his poor little feet. 

“ Boots must be the next thing,” she 
meditated; “ perhaps Bertie’s might fit 
him, if he was accommodating enough to 
have an old pair. But then, might there 
not be some danger for passers-by, in 
hurling heavy-heeled boots from a fourth- 
floor window down to the pavement 
below 1 ” 

“ It isn’t easy, Peg,” she said, as she 
sprang upon her bare-backed steed for a 
few minutes’ ride into the world of 
dreams, before going down to schoolroom 
tea with the Graingers ; " it is not easy to 
do a thing that no one else has ever 
done, even when it is to help some one 
else. Things are so difficult! But we 
can ride over the difficulties, Peg; the 
boy shall have something every day. 
Ten shillings are one hundred and twenty 
pence—a penny a day will go on for a 
long while; and sometimes there will be 
something else. An old coat would be 
beautiful, Peg! and that wouldn’t hurt 
anybody, even if it came on the top of 
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their head ; but he shall have the boots. 
And then, one day, I will ask him to 
take me to his home, and I shall know 
his mother, and she will say: ‘Some 
one — we don’t know who—has helped 

us. 5 And then, Peg, I shall say- 

No, I don’t think I will ever tell them; 
nobody shall ever know but you and I.” 

But Jane could not make things hap¬ 
pen exactly as she willed, any more than 
any one else can when building castles in 
the air. 

Build them, my children, as long as 


you can, for it is a beautiful time of year 
when we built our first air-castles; only 
take care that they never get into the 
way of other right things and other peo¬ 
ple’s happiness, for if they do that the 
very best thing that can happen is for a 
strong storm of wind and rain to beat 
them down to the ground, flat. Older 
children know what a fall that may be, 
but a good, comfortable house is some¬ 
times built—long afterwards may be— 
on the poor little ruins of cur early 
castle. 


To be continued. 



POETICAL PICTURE PUZZLE. 
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Double Acrostics. 

1. 

A great general. 

A celebrated battle. 

A vegetable. 

The beginning of anything. 

A quadruped. 

Learning. 

An American river. 

Source. 

My initials and finals read downwards 
name a celebrated battle and the defeated 
general. 

2 . 

A winning card. 

Exaggeration. 

Before the flood. 

A German town. 

A vessel. 

An English town. 

Destruction. 

Latin for against. 

An affirmative. 

My initials and finals read downwards 
name a celebrated author and one of his 
books. F. S. 

Charadeq . 

3. 

i. 

While passing by a cottage window 
Came my first into view, 

My flowing second fastening up 
A cloud of golden hue. 

ii. 

Then my first plucked from the garden, 
Of my whole a spray, 

And soon among my silky second 
Beautiful it lay. M. B. 

4. 

Sailing on some foreign ocean 
To my second go, 

And my first you might accomplish 
If my whole you show. Lily. 

5. 

My first is part of the body. 

My second a girl’s name. 

And my whole a great event in history. 

E. W. K. B. 


Metagrams . 

6 . 

i. 

What tiresome boys are always in— 
Now cruelly cut off my head, 

Some suitable stuff for your mourning 
You will discover instead. 

ii. 

Then if you behead me again 
A plant will come into view. 

Again—up springs an ugly beast, 
Familiar at the Zoo. 

hi. 

Now, give me a bran-new head 
And to linen riband I turn. 

Then adding a curly tail complete 
Behold a small lighting concern. 

M. B. 

7. 

One who imposes or pretends 
I am, as you will see; 

But if you take my head away 
I’m something nice for tea; 

Then cut another letter off 
And it will clearly show 
I’m some part of an English verb 
That every one should know; 

An animal I can become 
When I’ve another head; 

Give me one more and I’m a word 
By schoolboys often said. • 

Now rightly read this metagram 

And you will find my name is- 

Lily. 

Transposed Proverbs. 

8 . 

Did we not silence Lowe once i 

9. 

Time is no teetotal vendor. 

10 . 

Wit will do nothing so sad to a blind boy. 

E. W. K. B. 

Hidden Proverb. 

11 . 

One word in each proverb. 

1. A stitch in time saves nine. 

2. When the cat’s away the mice will play. 
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3. March winds and April showers bring 

forth May flowers. 

4. Look before you leap. 

5. The pitfcher goes often to the well but 

is broken at last. 

6 . He has a finger in the pie. 

7. Where the king is there is the court. 

M. B. 

Word Squares. 

12 . 

Part of the throat. 

A heathen goddess. 

Single figures. 

French for struggle. 

Animals. 

13. 

An animal. 

Leisure. 

A continent. 

A mineral. 

14. 

Husks. 

A contest. 

A town. 

Necessity. F. S. 

Floral Puzzle. 

15. 

Now let us try if we can make 
A kind of puzzle star, 


Composed of flowers of letters nine, 
Their centre always R. 

A fancy garden we will have 
Where all plants grow together, 

Regardless of the time of year, 

And changes of the weather. 

The queen of flowers we first must find, 
I mean the fragrant roses ; 

Let’s take at least two different kinds, 
They make such lovely posies. 

Next pluck from off that drooping tree 
Some sprays of golden hue; 

Then stoop and from this little plant 
Take one sweet flower of blue. 

This stream that flows by silently 
Can it no flower supply 'l 

Yes, cull first one of those fair cups 
Before we pass it by. 

We’ll gather now these flowerets red 
That round their stems close twine 

Together with these tiny leaves 
That are old Ireland’s sign. 

Then if we take these blossoms pale, 
Here growing at our feet, 

And place them with the other flowers 
Our star will be complete. 

Lily. 




ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGES 46, 47. 
Cryptographs. 0. 


“ Alas! poor 


1 . 

Yorick. 


I knew him, 


“ Faint heart ne’er won fair lady.” 


“ Music has charms to soothe a savage 
breast. ” 


Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of most 


Charades. 


excellent fancy.” 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

2 . 


Bumpkin. 

Sea-mew. 

Lesson. 

“We are such stuff as 

dreams are 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

made on, and our little life is rounded 

Bag-pipe. 

Out-law. 

Cobham. 

with a sleep.” 


13. 


14. 

Double Acrostics. 


^Anther. 

Castanet. 

3. 

4. 


Buried Birds. 


B roo M T 

a T 

15. 

16. 

17. 

Y edd 0 E 

urop A 

Eagle. 

Heron. 

Lark. 

R ond 0 L 

ea L 


19. 

0 sea R L 

ov E 

18. 

20 . 

N or E 


Jay. 

Linnet. 

Emu. 

Metasticlies. 



Picture Puzzle. 


5. 


Scene from Don Quixote. 

(The helmet 


of Mambrino.) 


In question, ‘‘entomologist ” should be “botanist.” 
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COOKERY. 

A FEW GOOD RECIPES FOR THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 

EMRINGr PIE [to be tatcn when cold ).— 
5JP1 Well butter a pie dish, wash and clean 
CjtH* as many fresh white herrings as it will 
hold; fill the dish with them. Place 
a bay leaf among them to flavour them. Highly 
season them with salt and pepper. Pour over the 
fish some table vinegar, and cover in the top well 
with bread crumbs. Bake in a quick oven for 
half an hour. 

Potted Game. —Use up any remnants of game 
already cooked for this purpose. Pick the game 
ofl the bone and pound it well in a mortar. Then 
pass it through a wire sieve, and pound it again 
in the mortar with a lump of butter, season it 
with pepper and salt, a little cayenne pepper and 
grated nutmeg. Then place it in pots with clari¬ 
fied butter on the top ; potted game or meat of 
this kind will last more than a month. 

Butter-milk Scones. —1 lb. of floor, 1 small tea¬ 
spoonful of carbonated soda, mixed in a little 
butter-milk. Rub 2 oz. of butter in the dry 
flour with a pinch of salt, then mix with the 
soda and butter-milk till it becomes stiff: roll it 
out on a clean board dusted with flour, and cut 
it into three-cornered pieces. Bake in a quick 
oven for nearly half an hour. These quantities 
will make about one dozen scones. 

Drop Cakes , a pleasant addition to afternoon 
tea .— 1 lb. of floor, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, \ lb. of butter, £ lb. of brown sugar, a 
little mixed candied peel cut into small pieces, all 
rubbed well together, then mix with 1 egg and 
a little milk till it becomes very stiff. Drop it 
on the baking tin, which must be first well 
buttered, in little drops half the size of an egg. 
Bake in a quick oven for twenty minutes. These 
quantities will make three dozen cakes. 


The Culture Jpf Hyacinths in Glasses.— 
Having brepared.'fthe glasses by well washing 
them, nearly fill them with clear soft water, in 
which place one or tvro small pieces of charcoal ; 
this keeps the water pure for a long time, and is 
beneficial to the plant. Place a bulb in each 
glass, and fill up with water until it almost 
touches the base, then place the glass in a cold, 
dark room or cellar in any airy situation, the 
object being to encourage root-action, which is 
more rapid than when exposed to the influence of 
light. In about a fortnight most of the bulls 
will emit a number of roots, which, if the bulb is 
a good one, will be in an unbroken circle round 
the outside of the base. They should be allowed 
to remain until the roots have almost reached the 
bottom of the glasses, and the flower spikes will 
change from a pale yellow to a green colour, in¬ 
creasing in depth. At this period they must be 
placed in a window, as near the glass as possible, in 
order that they may make a healthy growth. When 
the bulbs have been started a week or two examine 
the water to see it it is pure and sweet; also take 


out the bulbs one by one, and carefully remove 
the brown slimy substance that will be found in 
the inner circle of the rootlets ; this, if permitted 
to remain, is often the cause of the water becom¬ 
ing turbid. Care must be taken in doing this not 
to injure the young roots, which are very biittle. 
Change the water whenever it becomes in the least 
impure. As the roots descend they -must be 
watched, as a whitish film occasionally forms upon 
the ends. This, if permitted to remain, will turn 
them black and destroy the tip ; it is easily reme¬ 
died by taking the bulb out of the glass, holding 
it in the left hand with the roots in a bcwl of 
water, and carefully drawing them through the 
fingers of the right hand. 1 have found the film 
form much more frequently when charcoal is not 
placed in the water. For some time after the 
plants are brought to the light they should have 
the coolest and most airy situation that can be 
given them, but they must not be allowed to 
remain in any heated atmosphere until the flower 
spike is well advanced, when they may be has¬ 
tened into bloom by being kept for a few' days or 
a week in a room where there is a fire ; care must, 
however, be taken to avoid their being unduly 
drawn and weakened. As soon as the flow r ers are 
well open they are best in a cool temperature, and 
by attending to this rule they will last double the 
length of time that they would if permitted to 
remain in a heated room. As the flower spikes 
advance keep turning the glasses round, so that 
each part of the plant is equally exposed to light. 
The spikes will frequently break off if not pro¬ 
perly supported. Hyacinths grown in rooms fre¬ 
quently become dusty, wdien the leaves must be 
sponged, or given a gentle watering overhead 
with a can with the rose on; this is often very 
beneficial, as it softens the outer coating of the 
bulbs, which the dry air renders hard, particu¬ 
larly round the collar of the spike. When the 
flower buds are about to open this process must 
be discontinued. Avoid extreme temperatures 
and sudden changes ; bear in mind that, as a rule, 
the longer the period of growth the better the 
bloom. The hyacinth being a hardy plant will 
bear much frost without injury, though it is not 
desirable that it should become frozen ; if, how¬ 
ever, the w r ater in the glasses be frozen, with care 
in thawing little or no damage will result. Octo¬ 
ber is the best month for starting them into 
growth, but this may be deferred till December. 

I w T ould not, however, recommend this being done 
later than the middle of November. For glasses 
the single varieties are the best.— Journal of 
Horticulture. 


Folk Lore. —The following couplets are in¬ 
dicative of the supposed good and bad luck spiders 
bring at different hours of the day according to 
French fancy:— 

L’araignee du matin, 

Beaucoup de chagrin. 

L’araignee du midi, 

Beaucoup de sougis. 

L’araignee du soir, 

Bon espoir! 
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INTER is here again, and 
it becomes our duty to 
get as much health and 
pleasure as possible from 
our Christmas holidays. 
Yery little of the latter 
and still less of the former are to be ob¬ 
tained by moping over the fire during the 
bright frosty days which I hope we shall 
see even in this much-abused climate of 
England. 

I want to put you in mind of one or 
two ways in which we can attain both of 
these objects. Some of the sports which 
I shall mention will probably be familiar 
to you by sight, but one I think you are 
not likely to have seen, though you have 
probably read of it. 

Remember that in all outdoor sports 
you will find the assistance of your 
brothers of great service; indeed, I 
think that girls could often learn from 
boys great lessons in pluck and self- 
reliance, and that without in any way 
losing the gentleness which ought to be 
their chief characteristic. As, however, 
it is my business to talk about winter 
sports, and not to deliver a moral 
lecture, we will proceed to the considera¬ 
tion of 

Skating. 

This subject you will find has been 
already treated of in No. 25 of this maga¬ 
zine (January, 1881). Those of you who 
have advanced as far as that article will 
take you, must look for further advice in I 

NO. xxxvi. 


books which are above the heads of mere 
beginners, and quite outside the scope of 
this publication. 

This, however, refers only to the prac¬ 
tice of the art in its higher branches, 
for there are several additional hints 
which can be given, and one or two 
things important enough to bear repeti¬ 
tion. 

In the first place, I can hardly imagine 
a girl being too young to begin to learn 
skating. Perhaps six years old should be 
the time for starting. At that age their 
light weight secures them, to a great 
extent, against dangerous falls, and it is 
possibly the instinctive knowledge of 
this which gives them that portion of 
recklessness which is so desirable in 
skating, and which so many girls un¬ 
fortunately lose later on. But though 
it is a very good thing to begin early, 
any gain from this source will be quite 
neutralised unless careful supervision is 
given to the beginner. I know of no 
art in which bad habits are so easily 
acquired and so hard to get rid of, and of 
course a bad habit is trebly hard to 
eradicate when acquired by the very 
young. So keep a careful eye on your 
younger sisters, and above all guard 
against their becoming “ one-footed/' 
When they can do anything better with 
one foot than the other, they must leave 
off doing it on the best foot, until by 
careful practice with the other they have 
brought it up to the same level. This is 
most important. 

I should like to say a word or two about 

H 
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the curve of the skate blade. It should 
be the portion of a circle fourteen feet in 
diameter, or, as we say technically, they 
should be ground to a radius of seven 
feet. All American and Canadian skates 
( e .g . The Acme) are much more curved 
than this, and must be ground before 
being used at all, or they will lead you 
into the bad habit of “ skating small.” It 
is very hard to do large graceful figures 
with highly curved skates. In the 
“ Skating Club ” the size of the figure is 
rightly considered of the highest im~ 
portance; and to our English ideas 
nothing can be more undignified or un¬ 
graceful than the rapid twisting of an 
American or Canadian skater. In both 
those countries there is an amount of 
snow which renders skating on ordinary 
ponds and lakes very seldom possible, 
and it is therefore carried on chiefly in 
“Rinks.” These are large covered 
spaces flooded with water, and surrounded 
by well-warmed apartments for putting 
on skates, &c. There is therefore not very 
much room for large skating. At the same 
time we cannot but admire the dexterity 
there displayed, especially in the two- 
footed figures known as “grape vines,” 
and the like. 

Never forget to have plenty of warm 
things to put on when leaving the ice, 
though you will not want them while 
skating. A second pair of gloves is a 
great comfort, as you are sure to get one 
pair wet, either by a fall or by putting 
on your skates. If you live in a country 
which enables you to skate long dis¬ 
tances, and you prefer this to figure- 
skating, the blades should not be 
curved, but quite flat and turned up in 
front. This is the kind of skate used in 
the fen country, where fast skating is 
practised in preference to any other kind, 
and is brought to a high degree of 
perfection. 

In England skating is merely an 
amusement, but this is not so in Hol¬ 
land, where it is the usual mode of loco¬ 
motion during the winter months. In 


spite of the splendid opportunities which 
they enjoy, the Hutch have not added 
much, if anything, to our knowledge of 
figure-skating. They seem, however, to 
enjoy themselves very much in their own 
way, especially the children. Those of 
you who have not read The Silver Skcites 
will find it a very pretty picture of 
winter life in Holland, and learn some¬ 
thing about a country which, though 
very near to us, is but little known in 
comparison with many more distant 
lands. 

For the benefit of those who live in or 
near London, I may mention one or two 
good places for skating in the vicinity. 
Hendon is probably well known to all; 
it is reached from Ring's Cross (either 
Metropolitan or Great Northern stations). 
There is a good reservoir near Snares- 
brook station, on the Great Eastern, 
which is very little frequented ; and the 
fountains at the Crystal Palace are some¬ 
times in good order. Care should be 
taken here to avoid the jets which 
project above the ice. The “ Ladies 
Pond” in Battersea Park may also be 
mentioned. 

It may not be amiss to remind you 
that now is the time for looking to your 
skates, if indeed you have not already 
done so. See that your boots are in 
good order, that you possess the proper 
number of straps, that the screws and 
spikes are firm and sharp, and that the 
blades are well ground. If you put off 
looking after these things till the frost 
begins, you will probably lose some of the 
best of it, and have nobody to blame but 
yourself. 

If you use Acm6 skates, see that the 
backs and sides of your boot heels are 
perpendicular when you stand up, for if 
they slope in towards the ground the 
skate will not hold well. By the bye, 
Acme skates which are too loose for 
your boot (even when screwed to their 
smallest), may be made to fit by inserting 
small bits of leather between the sole 
and the clamps. Such pieces of leather 
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can be most conveniently made from the 
ends of straps, which' should always be 
cut down to the length required, as a 
loose strap-end is a common source of 
falls. 

Sledging. 

Of this sport I have not very much to 
tell you. It is common enough in some 
countries, frequently more from necessity 
than from any idea of amusement. In 
England, however, our chances of enjoy¬ 
ing it are few, and therefore if we intend 
to do so we must be ready when the time 
comes, for it is not every cold winter 
day that will answer our purpose. 

In the first place, there must have been 
a fall of snow of several inches; and 
secondly, this must have been beaten 
smooth and hard on the roads we intend 
to drive on. This will be done in a few 


hours if there is any traflfc at all. 
Lastly, it must be freezing, as it is hope¬ 
less to attempt to drag a sledge through 
the dreadful slush of a thaw. 

Of the sledge itself it will hardly be 
necessary to say that no very expensive 
arrangement should be contemplated, as 
it may possibly never be used. Any 
carpenter will be able to make a con¬ 
trivance which will answer every pur¬ 
pose. You can either have the wheels 
removed from some carriage and the 
body mounted on runners, or else a 
simple body can be made out of a large 
packing-case, or some such thing. The 
runners should be of strong but light 
wood, about two inches thick, turned up 
at the ends, and shod with stout iron 
along the bottom and the part turned up 

(Fig. 1). 

The harness does not differ from that 
which is used in ordinary carriages. The 



Fig. 1. 


horses must be roughed, and their hoofs 
well plastered with soft soap to prevent 
the snow from balling. A pick should 
always be taken to remove snow if this 
occurs. No bearing-reins should be used, 
and I need hardly say that plenty of furs 
or other warm wraps should be taken. 

Toboggining. 

If I have misspelt this word I humbly 
apologise, but though I have seen it in 
print many times, I think it has never 
been spelt alike twice. Whatever may 
be the right way, the thing itself is a 
great winter amusement in the United 
States and Canada, but in the former 
country it is known by the name of 
“ coasting.” Some of you have probably 
read Miss Alcott’s charming story Jack 
and Gill , and will remember that it opens 
with a coasting scene, in which the hero 


and heroine come rather to grief. I hope 
your experience will be a happier one. 

The sport consists, briefly, in seating 
yourself on a small sledge and sliding 
down a hill. Not much, you will say. 
Wait till you try it. 

The toboggin used in Canada has no 
runners, or, to speak more accurately, the 
bottom itself is one large runner. In 
fact you are seated on a board turned up 
at the end, and a broad flat surface 
rests on the snow. This is a very good 
form of toboggin for a country like 
Canada, where there is always plenty of 
snow in the winter; but in England, 
where the grass is not always covered, 
you will find the plan which I am going 
to describe much more useful. It re¬ 
quires very little snow indeed, and will 
run on a steep hill with hardly more 
than a decent hoar-frost. This will 
enable you to practise on many days 

it 2 
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when the Canadian toboggin could only 
be got down a hill by dragging it. At 
the same time, in really deep snow the 
form I recommend will be useless, as the 
runners would sink into the snow and 
hopelessly impede your progress. 

This simple sledge can be made by any 
carpenter, indeed any boy ought to be 
able to make it. Get six feet of deal 
plank, ten inches wide and three-quarters 
or one inch thick. Saw it half across, 
and cut one of the halves into two pieces 
lengthways. These two pieces are for the 
runners, and must be curved up at each 
end with a keyhole saw. In this 
stage they will somewhat resemble two 
skate-blades. The other piece is then 
to be sawn into three one-foot lengths. 
These will form the deck of the sledge, 
and must be fastened to the runners 


with long nails or screws. The runners 
should be about ten inches apart, and 
perfectly parallel; in other words, there 
must be the same distance between them 
at each end. This is very essential. The 
runners will project beyond the deck 
three inches in front and behind. They 
must be shod with iron; the kind used 
for binding packing-cases will be found 
quite strong enough for this purpose. 
The screws or nails used to fasten it on 
with should be “countersunk/’ i.e. be 
let into the iron so as not to project at 
all. The iron sheathing must run all 
along the bottom and be carried up 
round both curves to within half an inch 
of the tops, the sharp corners of which 
must be rounded off to prevent accidents. 
In nailing on the deck be careful to see 
that the grain of the wood runs across 



the sledge; if it runs lengthways it will 
be sure to split. The finished article is 
seen in Fig 2. 

This form of sledge has been found 
very suitable, but I am afraid it would 
be rather too small to be comfortable 
for any but very little girls ; but I 
have given the measurements, as they 
will show you the right proportions, and 
larger sledges can be built from them. 
In this case it will not be necessary to 
raise the height of the runners, but 
merely the length and width of the 
sledge should be increased. Bear in 
mind that increase of size means increase 
of weight, and that the heavier your 
sledge is the slower it will go, and the 
more snow it will require. 

No sharp edges or points should be 
allowed to remain anywhere, as they are 
dangerous in case of an upset. 

I think most girls would find some sort 


of seat a very comfortable addition, or at 
any rate a bar nailed across the front to 
put the feet against, and a back to lean 
on; this latter could be made very 
lightly and comfortably of wicker-work. 

A cord should be fastened to the front 
with which to tow the sledge to the 
scene of action. This should be a fairly 
steep hill, and the surface must be grass 
and tolerably smooth. Of course the 
smoothness of a lawn is not necessary, 
but it should be free from abrupt changes 
and large stones. On this grass must 
lie a certain amount of snow, perhaps 
half an inch is the least which would be 
desirable. Tow your sledge up to the top, 
sit down on it, hold tight, and off you go. 
The speed rapidly increases, and in a very 
short time is rather alarming. Never 
mind, you will only feel this during the 
first attempt; after trying once you will 
be sure to try again. On you go until 
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you come to the level ground at the 
bottom, along which you shoot at a 
wonderful rate, often going a long 
distance. 

I ought to have told you before, that it 
is not advisable for the hill to end in a 
brick wall, or even a cucumber frame, 
though either of these would prove 
efficient in stopping your career. On 
the contrary, there should be a fair space 
of level ground before you come to any 
obstruction. 

The question of “ how to steer ” now 
comes in. It is of course most necessary 
to be able to guide yourself, in order that 
you may avoid obstacles and keep out of 
the way of others engaged in the same 
amusement. I have seen boys steering 
themselves with their feet, which they stick 
out at each side and dip into the snow on 
the side they wish to turn to. A very slight 
touch is enough, especially if the runners 
are slightly curved all along. But I 
think this method is neither graceful nor 
scientific. A good substitute can be made 
by fastening a piece of wood to each 
runner so as to turn on a pivot (Fig. 3). 



Fig. 3. 


The tops of these pieces are to be grasped, 
one in each hand, and by pulling either 
slightly towards you the sledge can be 
turned to that side. By pulling both you 
can slacken your speed, or even stop, if 
you wish to. 

There is no limit to the number of 
passengers you can take except the size 
of the sledge, which may be built as 
large as you like. But if you want the 
greatest speed and the most fun you will 


keep yours as small and light as possible, 
and then it will only hold yourself. 

The sensation is certainly rather alarm¬ 
ing at first, but you soon get over that, 
and the feeling is one of unbounded ex¬ 
hilaration. You rush through the bright 
frosty air at a marvellous pace and feel 
as if the sledge was impelled by some 
unseen force, as the speed appears 
far greater than can be accounted for 
by the slope of the hill. When you have 
arrived at the end of your journey you 
have got to get back to the top again. 
This will seem very little trouble com¬ 
pared to the prospective pleasure of 
another trip, so you trudge up merrily 
through the snow with your sledge cord 
over your shoulder. I would strongly 
recommend you, in view of this ascent, 
to wear boots which have been greased 
(not blacked), and to put utterly away 
from you all that dreadful rubbish which 
girls call bootlaces. Leather is the only 
thing to make a bootlace of, everything 
else can neither be tied tightly nor untied 
when wanted, and is sure to break. 
Worsted stockings, please, if you can be 
induced to wear them, but very few girls 
will. Have your dresses short; you will 
find a wet, clinging skirt anything but 
pleasant. 

Great speed can be attained on a hilly 
road, if there have been several inches of 
snow and it is well beaten down ; but it 
is rather dangerous, as the motion is very 
rapid and the ground hard. I should 
advise you not to try it, at any rate, 
before you have had some practice. 

Tumbles you will get, but not serious 
ones; and I hope some of you will be 
induced to try this amusement, which in 
one case I know of has been successfully 
transplanted to this country, and is 
thoroughly enjoyed by girls as well as 
boys. 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. 

By ALICE WEBER, Author of “ Miles Harling,” “ At Sixes and Sevens,” etc. 
CHAPTER Y. 



CHRISTMAS ARRIVALS. 


OGER came home with 
his broken nose, his 
broad shoulders, and 
his long legs. Old 
Thomas, loading him¬ 
self with his luggage 
beamed upon him out 
of one eye, the other 
being always screwed 
up ; “ it was a way 
he had,” Bertie said, 
“of trying to look knowing, because he was 
such a regular old duffer and never knew 
anything.” Nurse stood on the stairs 
with baby in her arms, and Sybil and 
Molly peeping round on either side of 
her; the others stood in an expectant 
cluster in the hall. But he went straight 
past them all to the spot where his 
mother stood, that he might have her 
“ Well, my boy,” and her kiss first of all. 

“ Is father at home h ” he asked, as 
they gathered round the dining-room 
fire, asking and answering questions of 
all sorts. Nurse and the little ones had 
vanished up stairs again, nurse being 
heard to say as her steps died away— 

“ My dear Miss Sybil, surely you never 
thought he'd broken his nose right off ; 
there's no mark at all as I can see, and it's 
the blessedest face, I always say, of any of 
you; and what you've all got to do is to 
try to grow up like Mr. Roger; he's as 
strong as a lion and as gentle as a 
lamb.” 

“ But papa is cross with him,” said 
Sybil, nodding her head. 

“ Is father at home 1 ” asked Roger. 
No, he would not have finished his rounds 
before dinner time. Roger stood silently 


with his arm round his mother. She knew 
there was something wrong. Barbara 
was silent too, but then that was because 
she was so glad to see his dear old face; 
people who feel deeply in a moment of 
great happiness can very seldom find 
words good enough to express it, and so 
they are silent. 

“ Uncle Humphrey will be home in a 
week,” said Jane, “and granny cried 
when she heard it, but it wasn’t because 
she was sorry ; and granny and Beatrice 
are coming to stay here next week.” 

“ And mother is furnishing the room 
fresh as she always does,” said Bertie 
wickedly; “ and I've got a new experi¬ 
ment ready for them to see. Granny's 
always so patient at experiments, and old 
Tummas will never come near the chemi¬ 
cals again because I acidulated his thumb 
by mistake the other day.” 

“ And oh, Roger ! ” broke in Jane, 
“ that boy is not coming till Easter.” 

“ And oh , Roger! ” said Bertie, imi¬ 
tating Jane's tone and manner, “ Daisy 
thinks herself quite as good as Ellen 
Terry when she acts Eat—” Here Bar¬ 
bara's hand was placed over his mouth, 
and he collapsed on the rug with, 
“ Mercy ! I forgot! I do detest secrets! ” 
“ Who is this boy ? Nobody has ever 
told me,” said Roger, seating himself on 
an arm of his mother's chair. She still 
had hold of a broad hand between her 
two, as she made answer— 

“ A medical pupil, dear — Fergus 
MacNair, from Edinburgh. You know 
how worried and anxious father has been 

since the failure of the L-Bank, and 

he has said for a long while that it would 
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be a good thing and a great help if he 
could hear of a pupil. We have to live 
just a little more carefully now than we 
did.” 

“ We don’t have jam so often as treacle,” 
said Bertie solemnly ; “ and we have salt 
butter instead of fresh for schoolroom 
tea, and never hot rolls on Monday morn¬ 
ings, because * it’s the grub that makes 
the butter fly.’ ” 

They all laughed, and at the mention 
of the butter Barbara went away to see 
if schoolroom tea were ready, hoger’s 
hand moved in his mother’s wh( n he 
spoke next: 

“ Shall I have to leave Marlborough 
this next term then 1 ” 

“My dear boy, no ! of course not.” 

“Father wrote in the middle of last 
term and said something about the lot of 
money that was spent on nothing at all, 
and about its being waste of time,” he 
replied gruffly. 

“Because he was disappointed, dear, 
at your not getting up higher in the 
school, that was all,” suggested his 
mother gently. 

“And then I had a letter last week,” 
went on Roger, still more grimly, “ and 
he told me then that he did not care to 
have a son who was a simple athlete and 
nothing more. So I very nearly wrote 
to granny to ask her to take me in, in¬ 
stead of my coming home at all.” 

“ It’s a shame ! ” cried Jane ; but his 
mother and Bertie said “ hush,” and the 
former said : 

“You would not have done that, my 
boy. You know very well that your 
father did not mean that he did not 
want to see you; but you know this too, 
that he thinks so very much of work , of 
the intellect being worked as far as it 
can be, and-” 

“ I don’t believe I have any, mother 
dear,” interrupted Roger. “ And does 
father never think anything of the 
general good conduct ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, dear! of course he does. I 
care for that more than for anything.” 


“ And every one thinks you a brick, 
Rodge. You can do any mortal thing 
with your body, so bother your brains, 
say I! ” and Bertie, having delivered him¬ 
self of this speech went head over heels 
to the door, in obedience to a mysterious 
sign from Jenny, who, when she had got 
him outside the door, told him that mother 
and Roger wanted to be alone together. 

“You see it always seems so hard when 
I first come home,” said Roger, throwing 
his arm round her again, “to get snubbed 
by father for the very thing that’s 
thought so much of there by the fellows. I 
know I ought to grind more, but I don’t 
believe I have it in me. Why, even 
Baines and Barrington ” (naming his 
house and form masters), “ are proud of 
what I can do in the races and games. 
I’m not saying this because I think my¬ 
self a swell, only it’s hard that father 
won’t see it a little bit.” 

“ You might do both, dear, mightn’t 
you? Your father thinks you don’t 
make up your mind to work.” 

“ I don’t know that I do,” said Roger, 
apologetically. 

“Here comes your father himself,” 
said Mrs. Bertram somewhat nervously, 
as a quick step was heard in the hall, and 
in another moment the dining-room door 
opened. 

If Dr. Bertram had been preparing a 
cool greeting for the son whose progress 
had been so moderate in the last quarter, 
he could not speak coldly to the manly 
fellow who rose from his mother’s side— 
rose, as it seemed, almost to the ceiling, 
so tall and huge did he look in the 
flickering firelight, and who showed the 
same honest good face as ever, and his 
steady, fearless eyes looked straight into 
his father’s as they grasped hands and 
almost dislocated arms. 

“ How do you stand in the football 
twenty, my boy? ” asked the father after 
the first greeting. 

“ Captain still,” was the answer, given 
with rising colour at the unexpected 
sympathy. 
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“ Any one likely to outrun you in the 
races next term % ” 

Roger shook his head, saying modestly : 
“ The fellows say there’s no one to come 
near me.” 

“ And do you think Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey’s dream will be realised, of seeing 
you captain of the school eleven next 
summer term 1 ” 

“ Not captain* but in the eleven.” 

“ Ah, well, strength is a great gift. Go 
in and win, my boy.” Then the doctor 
added, with a shadow on his face, “ I 
have just come away from a young fel¬ 
low who met with a fearful accident out 
hunting the other day. He will never 
hunt any more.” 

“ Dead % ” 

“ No ; what perhaps is worse to him—■ 
an injury to the spine, which will keep 
him on his back for the rest of his natural 
life.” 

“ I could not bear that! ” said Roger 
with something like a shudder; “if I 
was shut out of cricket, and football, 
and running by an accident of that 
sort-” 

Here the schoolroom-bell rang loudly, 
and so he did not say what he should do— 
how could he tell? How can any one 
of us say how we shall bear any of God’s 
touches before we are tried % 

Roger lingered for a moment after his 
mother had gone off to the schoolroom 
before he followed with his father. 

“Father,” he said, “I am awfully 
sorry that I’m not in the fifth yet.” 

“ So am I, Roger.” 

“ I’m afraid I didn’t try as much 
as I might \ I do hate books. I don’t 
believe I’ve got any brains—not book 
brains. So if you think—if you would 

rather—if the expense-” Roger 

tumbled and came to grief entirely. 
“ I mean, if you would rather that I did 
not go back-” 

“We will say nothing about that 
until Midsummer, my boy,” said his 
father, laying an arm on his shoulder as 
they went together up stairs to the 


schoolroom. “ A great deal may happen 
before then.” 

As indeed it did. 

The next arrival was grandmamma’s. 
Well might the Bertrams say that this was 
atimefullof “ comings,” most people bring 
an atmosphere of their own with them, 
and when Mrs. Maxwell and Beatrice 
were in the house there always seemed to 
be a corner of cosiness, which was the 
granny’s room and granny’s corner; and 
also a feeling of something very bright 
and sweet that went with Beatrice wher¬ 
ever she went. She would play with the 
little ones as if she were one of them; 
she would talk with Jenny as if they 
were friends of the same standing; she 
would enter with zest into Bertie’s 
chemical experiments, and even endure 
darkness and horrible smells and nothing 
to be seen for it all, with the greatest 
courage, and then show him afterwards 
where she thought the mistake had been. 
To Barbara she seemed as an elder sister, 
of the sort that is a perfect companion 
and has no authoritative manner. 

There was a delightful bustle always 
when grandmamma first arrived. She 
had a way of forgetting where she was in 
her ecstasy of delight, and of not remem¬ 
bering clearly whom she had seen and 
whom not seen. With active precipit¬ 
ancy she had darted into the first room 
that came on their way up stairs from the 
drawing-room. 

“ How charmingly comfortable, dear ! ” 
she exclaimed. “You told me there 
was a new paper in the room, but I was 
not prepared for this; so fresh and 
bright! I must put on my glasses and 
inspect! ” 

“ Mother, dear, where are you ? ” was 
heard in Mrs. Bertram’s voice across the 
landing. 

“ Granny! granny ! ” cried Barbara 
and Jane. “ Why did you come in here ? 
This is Roger’s room, and it has never 
been papered at all—only whitewashed 
last summer. Did you think we should 
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put you into a room with foils over the 
mantelpiece and cricket-bats in the 
corner % ” 

“I never think , my darlings, when I 
first come here amongst you all,” laughed 
Mrs. Maxwell, as she trotted over to the 
other side of the landing. “ But whilst 
I think of it,” she added, opening her 
little satin bag at her side, “ I will take 
these chocolates to Sybil and Molly. I 
am coming back, dear,” she called out to 
her daughter. “ I am just going to the 
nursery.” And off she went, with Bar¬ 
bara and Jenny in tow, Jenny’s mind 
misgiving her that she might go off to 
the attic instead. “ Well, nurse! Ah! 
my angels—see what granny has for 
you! Nurse, we shall have Mr. Hum¬ 
phrey home this day week, please God,” 
and the old lady’s hands trembled with 
emotion, as she scattered chocolate-drops 
into Sybil’s and Molly’s well of bricks, 
which they were building most carefully, 
until the shower of sweets came, when it 
was laid low at once, even with the ground, 
in their eager haste to dive for the 
treasure. Nurse stood up, and dropped 
a magnificent curtsey, and hoped that 
Mr. Maxwell had kept his health and his 
complexion all these three years. 

When the children’s hour came, down 
in the drawing-room, the grandmother 
sat purring tranquilly in her arm-chair 
by the fire, ready to tell them a story. 
There was always a degree of excitement 
about her stories, owing to the long long 
pauses when her head used to nod, and 
the intense suspense of waiting for the 
end, which rarely, if ever, came. This 
evening Sybil and Molly sat side by side 
on the fender-stool close to her chair, 
when she began with the old familiar 
beginning :— 

“ When Uncle Humphrey was a boy ” 
—her stories always began in that way, 
so she began on this evening, knitting as 
she went along—“ he was once very ill— 
so ill that nobody thought he would 
recover. He was seven and a half years 
old—and oh ! my dear little girls, he 


had—” here she put down her knitting- 
needles ; the small children gazed ex¬ 
pectantly up into her face, and Bertie, 
lying in the sofa-cushions behind his 
mother, on the opposite side of the fire¬ 
place, was heard to chuckle, and to say— 

“ I know, granny—‘ the most lovely 
curls ever seen on a boy’s head.’ ” 

“ My dear Bertie, you should not spoil 
my story,” laughed the grandmother. 
“ How did you know what was coming ? ” 

“ I think I’ve heard it before—once or 
twice,” was the grave reply. Mrs. 
Maxwell proceeded. 

“Well, dears, Bertie was right — 
the most lovely curls they were, that 
ever were seen; and a little face like 
yours, Molly, so soft and fair and round. 
I hope,” she sighed, “ he will not have 
grown very dark and very bald from his 
life in India ! ” 

“ Like a niggar,” suggested Molly in 
parenthesis. This evidently set her 
grandmother thinking, for she became 
suddenly silent, and the needles were 
still; and at last patient Sybil, no longer 
patient, said— 

“ Granny, please don’t look at the fire 
with shut eyes any more ! please do go 
on ! ” Then the needles went briskly 
once more, as granny started forward in 
her chair. 

“ Where was I, my darlings ? I lost 
myself a little. It was when Uncle 
Humphrey was a little boy, was it not ? 
he had at that time, before he was ill, 
the most-” 

“We do know his hair, ganny,” ob¬ 
served Molly. 

“ Do you, love ? Then suppose we 
skip that part.” And so it went on : a 
few more words, then a gentle purring 
silence ; then a sudden start, and “ skip¬ 
ping ” as before. The thread of grand¬ 
mamma’s story was always a difficult one 
to pick up. 

Meanwhile Barbara and Jane were 
with Beatrice; they had been helping 
her to unpack, and to dress for dinner. 
A fire was on the hearth, and a rocking- 
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chair beside it; in this chair sat Beatrice 
—grey-eyed Beatrice, with pale clear 
skin like marble, and sweet low voice, 
like music. Jane was kneeling at her 
side with her little brown head on her 
shoulder, whilst Barbara stood by the 
toilet-table examining trinkets, amongst 
others a thick gold ring with a motto 
inside which she tried to decipher. 

“Why, Beatrice,” she exclaimed, “I 
thought you never took off this ring, 
even to wash your hands 7” 

44 I forgot for once. Give it me, Bar¬ 
bara, please.” There was a flush on 
Beatrice’s cheeks as she spoke, leaning 
forward with her hands clasped on her 
knees. 

“ I never saw the motto before,” said 
Barbara, giving up the ring, 4 4 and you 
have never yet told us the story of this 
ring —you told us it had a story belong¬ 
ing to it, when you first had it three 
years ago.” Beatrice smiled as she 
slipped it on her finger, and said, when 
Jane asked what was the motto— 

44 It is a Latin one. 4 Transit umbra — 
lux permanet .’ 4 The shadow passes — 

the light endures for ever.’ It was 
taken from an ancient sundial. But how 
can I tell you the story of my ring when 
the last chapter is not yet finished ? ” 

“Tell us the beginning then,” pleaded 
the girls. 

Beatrice looked half-mirthful, half¬ 
thoughtful, as she bent her head over 
clasped hands, so that her lips pressed 
the ring. Jenny, nestling still more 
closely to her, suggested that it might be 
a magic ring, and she was invoking the 
geni of the Arabian Nights. But after 
many minutes of meditation, Beatrice 
shook her head, saying— 

44 No, I cannot tell you the story of my 
ring. I will tell you a small sort of 
allegory instead, which shaped itself as 
we were coming up in the train to-day. 
There was a child at school—never mind 
when, never mind where. There were 
some lessons that were very hard to 
learn—one lesson in particular. The 


child used to say 4 If it were anything 
else but this, I could learn it; but this 
is too hard.’ Not one of her school¬ 
fellows could help her by cribs or expla¬ 
nations, for in that school each one had 
an individual special lesson—no two tasks 
had ever been precisely the same in that 
school. They could help one another 
with brave words and bright examples— 
that was all; but it was a great 4 all.’ 
At last a friend came to this child who 
had moaned and groaned over her lesson 
as being the hardest ever appointed ; and 
he said to her, 4 See what I have to 
learn—mine is hard too.’ And she saw 
a very long lesson indeed in his book, 
but she looked up in his face and saw no 
frown of discontent—nothing but a 
brave, bright countenance. He said that 
of course it was difficult, but the Head 
of the school knew best, and surely if 
they both set to work patiently and 
courageously there would come a good 
holiday-time, when the lesson-books 
might be put away. 4 Let us do that,’ 
he said; 4 let our duty be our life, and 
then when the right time comes there 
will be blessedness, which is more than 
happiness.’ And the time did come. 
When the Christmas bells rang out, the 
Old Year with its lesson-books went 
away, and the blessed holiday-time 
came ! ” The dinner-gong sounded, and 
Beatrice rose to her feet. The girls 
looked up wonderingly at the glow on 
her cheeks and the sparkle in her eyes. 

44 That was something like a bit of one 
of Uncle Humphrey’s stories,” observed 
Jenny. 44 1 suppose you meant this 
world by the school % ” 

Beatrice laughed at her quaint critical 
tone. 44 Isn’t it more like everybody’s 
own little world ? It was a prosy story, 
rather, but I could not think of any 
other,” and she ran down stairs singing. 

44 1 thought perhaps Beatrice would 
take Selim’s part, but she says she would 
rather not,” said Barbara. 44 Roger 
thinks you are very ridiculous not to take 
it, Jenny.” 
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“ Roger does not know,” murmured 
Jenny, as she sauntered out of the room. 
“ Nobody knows anything that anybody 
else has to bear, except Uncle Humphrey 
and Pegasus.” 

“ Miss Jane, where are your last 
new mittens ”—it was nurse who spoke, 
in an aggravated tone of voice—“ you 
cracked a hole in one of them, that day 
you were out with me and the children. 
I’ve been hunting for them high and low 
—where are they, my dear % ” 

“I gave them away,” replied Jane 
stolidly. 

“ Gave them away! A bran-new pair 
of wool mittens ! Who in the world did 
you give them to h ” 

“ A friend who wanted them more 
than I did, and if you asked me till 
doomsday, I should not tell you who.” 

Nurse, who could get nothing more 
out of Jane with regard to the vanished 
treasures, retired, lamenting that she had 
not more “ feelings for her poor pa’s and 
ma’s purse.” 

“ How shall I ever manage about the 
old boots ? ” soliloquised Jane ; “ Bertie 
says I may have them. They were going 
to nurse’s nephew ; how shall I get them 
given to the sweeper 1 ” 


CHAPTER YI. 

MUTINY. 

The three years of Uncle Humphrey’s 
absence had passed away without quite 
fulfilling all the predictions spoken by 
him in the Croydon garden that summer 
day. 

Roger was not yet captain of the 
school, although not far from being where 
he then had promised to be in the games. 
Barbara was not yet omnipotent in the 
schoolroom, notwithstanding her title of 
“queen,” because the spirit of liberty 
reigned there also, and rebelled when 
favouritism, misnamed friendship, threat¬ 
ened to usurp unlawful authority, an$I 


to make Queen Barbara tyrannical. 
Bertie was still making attempts in his 
chemical experiments to blow up some 
near relation, but had not yet succeeded. 
Jenny cared more than ever—if possible 
—for the old legends and the old heroes ; 
and why was it that they seemed further 
off now than ever ? But Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey was coming, and so, perhaps, the 
heroes and heroines would come with 
him. 

To Barbara, his home-coming was almost 
too near, because she looked at every¬ 
thing now in the light of “ Bluebeard” \ 
and really rehearsals seemed such an 
impossibility that the whole thing was 
far from being in that state of perfection 
which she had intended it should be 
by this time. Would the play be a 
failure after all ? 

Failure ! Such a word was to Barbara 
what the word “ impossible ” was to 
Mirabeau, who called it “ce bete de mot” 
Once having undertaken anything, or 
once having got an idea or purpose deeply 
rooted in her mind “ all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men ” might do 
their best to defeat Barbara, but they 
would find it hard work. There was a 
love of power dominant in her ; it was 
more that than strength of will or in¬ 
vincible energy, and yet both will and 
energy were there, when once she had 
made up her mind. This play had been 
contemplated by her ever since last Mid¬ 
summer, when—in the holidays—it had 
been freely discussed with Daisy during 
a stay at the seaside, and meekly sug¬ 
gested to Roger for his approval, who 
said he “ didn’t mind taking Bluebeard’s 
part.” Then letters were written out to 
Bombay to engage Uncle Humphrey’s 
help, if he were home as promised, by 
the New Year—it being duly impressed 
upon him that the dramatis personce only 
were to know about it beforehand. Thus 
it had become Barbara’s dream by day 
and by night, so much so as even to blot 
out the vision of “that dreadful boy” 
who was coming; and now, things seemed 
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to be going against her, and she was 
beginning to count upon Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey as the saviour of almost a lost 
cause. She had no idea of waiting idly 
for his help; but if ever stage-manager 
had been sorely tried, Barbara was on 
the afternoon when Tom Grainger made 
his first appearance as Selim, and Roger 
gave his unwilling consent to go through 
his part also. Of course Daisy was 
there, and of course she knew her part 
perfectly; and of course neither Roger 
nor Bertie were there true to time. Tom 
Grainger was punctual because he was in 
a fever of excitement about Selim’s pale 
blue turban and crimson trousers, and 
his dagger—a real one, belonging to 
Daisy’s father, which he was on no 
account to take out of the sheath, but of 
course he did, and rubbed it along his 
finger with keen enjoyment, to Barbara’s 
and Daisy’s horror, who greeted the boys 
when they came in, with— 

44 Roger, do tell Tom that he is not to 
take that dagger out! and, Bertie, please 
take off your muddy boots directly, and put 
on these slippers ; you know you come on 
first, you and Selim. Roger, you can’t 
dress, because your tunic is not ready 
yet.” 

44 That’s a mercy ! Here, let me have a 
look at the book, it’s not my time yet. 
Now then, Selim, come out of that! ” 

Selim had retired into a corner with 
Bertie, who, at this, looked round, and 
said— 

44 He can’t come just this minute; we 
have a splendid specimen for dissection. 
Mrs. Grainger’s cat died yesterday, and 
Tom brought her 'Bye in a pill-box for me 
—not Mrs. Grainger’s, but the cat’s. 
I’ve been sighing for a cat’s eye for 
years ! Look out, Grainger, the dagger 
point is too large ! ” 

Daisy shrieked at the idea of her 
father’s dagger being contaminated by 
such a use. Barbara turned imploringly 
to Roger, who was shaking with laughter 
in Uncle Humphrey’s chair, but he spoke 
now on Barbara’s behalf. 


44 1 say, Bertie, come on the stage now. 
Grainger, leave that eye alone, and do 
your duty; and if you don’t sheath your 
dagger, you sha’n’t have it again.” 

Bertie, with one fond lingering look 
at the dissecting-table, alias piano, 
slowly advanced. 

44 Where’s the stage ? ” he asked. 

44 Here,” signed Barbara, 44 between 
me and the table—the width of the 
room. Now ” — encouragingly — 44 you 
know your first word, 4 Good neigh¬ 
bour-’ ” 

“ 4 Good neighbour be quiet ! 

My word is the law, 

I have said that my daughter 
Shall wed the Bashaw ’— 

But who am I speaking to 1 ” 

Barbara very nearly lost her temper. 

44 Selim, you ought to have been on! 
Fatima’s father is talking to you, and 
you are begging him to give you Fatima 
for your wife! ” for Tom Grainger was 
still poring over the cat’s eye. Here he 
blurted out— 

44 I’m very sorry,” and came stumbling 
forwards over trousers of such ample 
make, such flapping calico folds, that 
Bertie, the father-in-law elect, fell 
prostrate at his feet in one of his con¬ 
vulsions of laughter. 

44 Oh, Tom, you do look such a fool! ” 
he shouted. 

Roger here stepped forward, and 
pulling Bertie up by his collar—although 
he was laughing quite as much himself 
—conjured him to remember the solemn 
part he was about to take. 

44 Now, Selim, look alive!’’ he added, 
stepping back once more to his point of 
observation on the rug. 

Then Selim, in a thick, grumpy voice 
—the Grainger voice—said in the most 
lethargic manner— 

44 4 But neighbour you promised - 

Bertie ( with vigour )— 

4 4 4 My promise !—go to ! 

Must I break it with him 
To keep it with you ? * ” 
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administering a back-hander here to the 
presumptuous Selim, with a 

“ Wake up, Grainger 1 ” 

Tom Grainger— 

“ * But you promised me first— 

You know you did ! * ” 

The last four words were an impromptu 
addition on the part of Selim, who 
hastened to explain to the stage-manager 
that fellows often did that sort of thing 
on the stage. 

“ Oh! but indeed you must not 
attempt that sort of thing here,” said 
Barbara, indignantly ; whilst Daisy pro¬ 
tested that only the most first-rate actors 
ever presumed to take such liberties. 

“ I say! we can’t have two stage- 
managers. Boger, call for order on the 
hearth-rug,” said Bertie, always on the 
look-out to put down Daisy; but Boger 
got out of the difficulty by declaring his 
intention of “coming on” now, which 
he carried out by clearing two chairs that 
stood in his way. 

“Well done you!” came from Bertie,* 
whilst Selim, forgetting all but the 
athlete, asked him in a tone of deep 
reverence whether he was as good at the 
high jump as at the long, upon which 
Bluebeard piled up two chairs, and 
Bertie exclaimed— 

“ Splendid idea ! let’s have a Bluebeard 
who makes his first appearance by vault¬ 
ing over his father-in-law’s garden wall, 
or something of the sort—a muscular 
Bluebeard.” 

Barbara said in despair— 

“ Boger, what is the good of our re¬ 
hearsing if you begin jumping*? And 
those two have not half finished their 
parts.’* 

Both declared that they did not know 
a word more; Daisy told them they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves; 
Bertie bowed; Tom Grainger said 
nothing, being enthralled by watching 
Boger who threatened to touch the 
schoolroom ceiling every minute, or to go 
through the floor to the pantry below. 
Poor Barbara looked on vaguely, utterly 


powerless, because it was Boger, uttering 
the vain wish that Miss Brewer was with 
her. 

“ Who’s Miss Brewer *? ” asked Tom 
Grainger, with a dim fear lest she should 
be a still stricter critic even than “ Miss 
Bertram.” “ Is she a swell *? ” 

“ O dear no! ” said Daisy, curtly; 
“ only the governess.” 

Boger stopped in his jumping, and 
suddenly faced Daisy, saying— 

“ What do you mean by ‘ only the 
governess ? ’ ” 

“ What do I mean *? Why, I mean 
what I say. Dear me, Boger ! what are 
you looking so terribly fierce about 1 You 
do look like Bluebeard now! ” 

“ Do you mean that because she’s a 
governess she can’t possibly be a swell ? ” 
“ Yes, I do,” answered Daisy, de¬ 
fiantly. 

“ Then I call that the most beastly 
snobbishness I ever heard in my life ! ” 
and Boger turned on his heel with, 
“ Now then, Barbara, what’s my cue*? ” 
But Bluebeard might be there and 
ready; Fatima was not. She was 
putting om her hat and cloak hurriedly 
and silently, with an angry spot on each 
cheek, and an indignant glitter in her 
eyes, to match Boger’s own when he had 
spoken just now. 

“ I must go,” she said, kissing Bar¬ 
bara, and holding out her hand to Bertie. 
Boger did not even attempt to open the 
door for her, nor to say good-bye, nor to 
look at her. It was Barbara who went 
down stairs with her. 

“You must not mind him, Daisy,” she 
said, apologetically. 

“Not mind him! Thank you, Bar¬ 
bara. You will not find me playing 
Fatima to such a Bluebeard! ” 

And yet if Daisy’s innermost self 
could have been seen, it was not the 
sound of those very objectionable words 
which rankled, so much as the keen 
sense of having lowered herself in the 
eyes of Boger, who had a way of show¬ 
ing up anything that was mean and 
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contemptible in a most unmistakably 
clear light. When Barbara returned to 
the schoolroom, Tom Grainger was saying 
“ he was afraid he must go ; he had not 
learnt any more of his part,” which was 
a relief to Barbara, for in her present 
mood to coach that stolid boy of bricks 
into a graceful and fascinating Selim, 
was more than she felt equal to. As he 
went out of the schoolroom, Beatrice 
came in, and beheld Barbara standing in 
the window, Bertie poring over the be¬ 
loved cat’s eye, Roger in Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey’s chair, his hands clasped over his 
head, and his feet kicking at the coals in 
the grate. 

“ Granny wanted to know-” began 

Beatrice, then she stopped, and looked 
inquiringly from one to the other. 
Bertie looked up into her face, put down 
his penknife, and twisted himself round 
on the music-stool as he caught hold of 
her and hung on to one arm. 

“We don’t look comfortable, do we?” 
he said, in his coaxing way. “ And you 
have just come in at the right moment. 

Queen Barbara, our stage-manager- 

I may tell Beatrice, Bab, mayn’t I ? ” 

“ Oh yes—it doesn’t matter. You may 
tell any one now,” said Barbara, bitterly. 

“Well, you see she can’t get us to do 
as she wants,” continued Bertie. “We 
are getting up ‘ Bluebeard ’ to act when 
Uncle Humphrey has come home, and 
nobody ever knows their part, or cares 
to do what the poor queen wants them 
to do at rehearsals. There’s Jenny who 
won’t act at all now, because she’s not 
to be Ayesha, and she won’t be Selim. 
I brought in Tom Grainger instead, and 
we hurt poor Barbara’s feelings by 
making a joke of it all. Tom is so 
lumpy that he sent Roger and me into 
fits. Then Roger took to jumping, when 
he ought to have been a Bashaw ; and 

Daisy went away in a rage because-” 

Here Bertie came to a dead stop; he 
thought he had no right to say more; 
but Roger took up the story where 
Bertie left it. 


“ Because I called her a beastly snob,” 
he said. 

Barbara was still immovable. 

“Roger!” exclaimed Beatrice, “you 
did not call her that! ” 

“ Yes I did,” he replied, with glowing 
face. “ I was sorry the minute I had 
said it, but all the same it was true. 
Daisy has some detestable ideas that 
want knocking out of her.” He told 
Beatrice what it was that had so roused 
his wrath, adding, “ I shall tell her that 
I am sorry for the strong language—I 
shall have to tell her that I am sorry; 
but I will show her too what an awful 
snob we should think any fellow who 
spoke of ‘ only a governess,’ as if it 
were 4 only some one not worth troubling 
one’s head about! ’ ” 

Beatrice could not help thinking, as 
the honest blue eyes looked straight at 
her from under his shaggy eyebrows, 
that Dr. Bertram would not have much 
to complain of in his son’s shortcomings, 
even if he never went up higher in place 
at Marlborough than where he was then. 

“ People never like ugly truths when 
they are truths,” she said, gently. “ You 
will make it all right, Roger, if you show 
her where she was wrong; and, after all, 
who can say more than that he is sorry ? 
She will come in to the next rehearsal, 
you will see, after you have spoken to 
her.” 

“ I don’t think we shall ever have 
another,” came from Barbara in a choked 
voice, still in the window. 

“ What nonsense ! ” from Roger. 

“You none of you care about it. 
Jenny was the first to spoil it; then I 
looked forward to your coming home, to 
help me, and now you and Bertie only 
make fun of the whole.” 

Here Barbara stopped, for tears were 
running down her cheeks. Beatrice 
released herself from Bertie’s grasp, and 
went to her side. 

“ Ah! a stage manager little knows 
what he is undertaking,” she said 
brightly. “Where is Jenny? I have 
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seen nothing of her this afternoon. I 
thought she was here with you. Can't 
she be persuaded to take Selim ? Why 
does she so strongly object ? " 

Barbara was silent, then spoke— 

“ She thinks it is unjust, because she 
had been getting up Ayesha’s part for 
such a long time beforehand; but when 
Daisy told me she would take no other 
part but Fatima, and would not act at all 
if I were not Ayesha—what could I do ? 
She is very unkind—Jenny is, and 
obstinate ! " 

“ But where is she, I wonder ? ” re¬ 
peated Beatrice. “ I will go and look 
for her, and see if I can persuade her." 

Where was Jenny indeed ? they little 
knew. As Beatrice left them, Roger 
rose from the parliamentary chair, 
stretched himself, and in the collapse of 
his muscles enclosed Barbara in his 
arms; he could not see her face for her 
back was turned to him, as he said— 
“I’m going in to apologise to Daisy 
now. I say, Bab, do you really think 
this i Bluebeard’ will be any fun after 
all?" 

“ I don’t know that it will," she re¬ 
plied dolefully. “I did think so. I 
thought it would be our last chance of 
doing anything of the sort with this 
horrid boy coming into the middle of us 
all, and I thought I would make these 
Christmas holidays the very best so far 
as I could, and now they have so soon 
got ruffled ! " Here was something like 
a sob, but it was a strangled one, for she 
felt uncommonly like a rabbit in the 
coils of the cobra. “Shall we give up 
4 Bluebeard ’ then, Roger ? " she added, 
meekly. 

“ Ho, I tell you what we’ll do; let’s 
leave it all till Uncle Humphrey comes 
home. He is sure to make it all go 
right. Let him be stage-manager ! ’’ 

As Roger made this brilliant sugges¬ 
tion, there was a lurking sense of re¬ 
prieve ; the feeling that an evil day had 
been put off for a while to dawn under 
happier auspices; for secretly Roger 


thought the whole thing was a bore, 
and that only a man at the head of 
affairs might make it all more toler¬ 
able. 

Barbara yielded, as she invariably did, 
to him, and he went his way to Daisy. 
They were continually in and out of one 
another’s houses, the Bertrams and 
Daisy. He found her alone in the study, 
with her head on her hands, and books 
all round her. She coloured up as he 
entered the room, but he did not give her 
time to speak, for he began at once— 

“ I didn’t mean to disturb you at your 
grinding, Daisy, but I have come in to 
say I am sorry that I spoke to you as I 
did just now. A fellow has no right to 
speak like a cad to a girl, although she 
has no right to speak of a governess as 
if she were not a lady. You see, I fired 
up because I have heard mother and 
granny and Beatrice all say that Miss 
Brewer is awfully noble, and no sham. 
After her father died, some sneaky rela¬ 
tion lost all their money for them, and 
so she left her sister to take care of her 
mother, and went in like a brick for 
teaching. She has brothers, but they 
are working hard, and she won’t live 
upon them. If that’s being ‘ only a 
governess,’ well!—I think it’s a pity there 
are not more of them. But all the same, 
I was a brute just now—and I am 
sorry." 

He held out his hand, and as she tried 
to say she was sorry too—poor little 
spoilt Daisy !—he added— 

“ If you had an Uncle Humphrey, you 
would know more about these things; 
he always says there are so many things 
that stupid people are ashamed of, 
which they ought to be proud of, and 
proud of, which they ought to be 
ashamed of." 

He had not meant to leave her feeling 
considerably smaller and younger than 
she had felt since she was a very little 
girl, but so he certainly did. 

Whilst all these rehearsing transac¬ 
tions had been going on, Jane’s thoughts 
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had been bent in a very different direc¬ 
tion. The little sweeper was to have 
Bertie’s boots that afternoon. They 
were quite unfit for Bertie’s wear, and 
he had told her he should never use 
them again; not being of a speculative 
turn of mind, he had not troubled him¬ 
self about whom she wanted them for. 
And why should she be haunted by an 
unpleasant vision of that nephew of 
nurse’s, who always seemed able to wear 
all their old things 'l Only last week he 
had had a pair of Roger’s old trousers, 
and a flannel shirt of baby’s, and it was 
a marvel and a mystery to Jane how both 
could possibly fit him. 

She bided her time. The others were 
safe in the schoolroom, her mother and 
Beatrice were out, granny was taking an 
afternoon nap in her own room when 
Jane hurried up stairs to put on her 
walking things. She heard nurse croon¬ 
ing a doleful ditty to baby in the nursery, 
and Sybil and Molly talking earnestly 
over their dolls. She knew that the 
coast was clear. Quickly she wrapped 
the boots up in paper, and tucked them 
under her arm, when it struck her with 
a pang, that by presenting the boots 
herself, she was breaking the charm of 
being the invisible good angel. Yet, 
she thought it could scarcely be safe to 
fling them out of the window at the 
sound of the church bell. To be hit on 
the head by Bertie’s heavy-heeled boots 
would be no joke. She must give them 
herself; for after all, boots were sub¬ 
stantial things which must be given by 
hand,—pence and mittens could far more 
easily fall from Heaven. So reasoned 
Jenny the romantic. 

The house-door shut with such a 
terrific bang behind her, that she knew 
by instinct her grandmamma must have 
awoke with a start. At the corner, there 
stood the boy under the lamp-post, rub¬ 
bing his little blue hands, and jumping 
first on one foot, then on the other, to 
keep himself warm. She went straight 
up to him and said— 


“ Little boy, here are some boots for 
you; they are my brother’s; I’m afraid 
they will be a little too large. Don’t 
open them now ! ” she cried out, as the 
boy’s eyes dilated, and he began at once 
to unroll the paper wrapping. What if 
somebody—Mr. Mandeville perhaps— 
should see Bertie’s boots exhibited on 
the pavement! 

“ O ! crikey ! ” he chuckled, “ jist wot 
mother was a-wanting so to get for me! 
this’ll do her good, this will! ” 

“ Isn’t your mother well! ” asked 
Jenny, glancing furtively round, feeling 
—now that she had come out, and was 
standing alone under the lamp-post with 
the crossing-sweeper—as if all the eyes, 
not only in the square, but of all the 
world, were upon her. 

“No, that she ain’t,” said the boy 
sadly and slowly, shaking his head; 
“ but I’ve got her a penn’orth of milk 
every day,” he added, brightly, looking 
up into Jane’s face. “I gets it with 
the penny that falls down when the bell 
begins to go. I goes to church now 
reg’lar, ’cos I thinks I’d like to know 
more about our Father. It wor the 
minister spoke about Him the day before 
the fust penny come down.” 

Jane felt her face crimsoning as the 
boy’s grave eyes were fixed upon it. 

“ Mittens come down the other day,” 
he went on, looking at his chilled hands; 
“ but I give them to mother ’cos of 
her chilblains.” Jenny coloured again. 
“ I s’pose you couldn’t come and see 
mother, lady ? Maybe you’d help her.” 

A thrill went through Jenny at this 
request. 

“ Is it far % ” she asked timidly. 

“ Jist down this ’ere street,” pointing 
with his thumb over his shoulder, “ and 
then into the court that runs out of it. 
It would help her wonderful to see a lady 
like you! ” 

Once more that thrill of pleasure, as 
Jenny again looked all around her to 
convince herself that nobody was watch¬ 
ing ; and then, feeling sure that this was 
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tiie beginning of an heroic life, she said, 
hurriedly and nervously— 

“ If you will run home directly as fast 


as you can, and tell your mother I'm 
coming, I will follow you, little boy. ,, 
Off he went like the wind, and she, 



“Little boy , here arc some boots for you.” —P. 112. 


with beating heart, telling herself that 
she could not be doing wrong because she 
was trying to do right, trotted quickly 
down the street. 

She saw him vanish beneath an arch- 
no. xxxvi. ' 


way, and following him, found herself in 
what she would have called a very 
miserable yard, round which stood some 
very miserable little houses. 

It was at the door of one of these that 
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the little sweeper stood watching for 
her; but Jane, half-paralysed with fear, 
stood at the entrance of the court, stared 
at by little children with hungry eyes 
and shoeless feet, and by rough-looking 
women standing gossiping at the doors; 
some of these were scolding the children 
in a way Jenny had never heard or 
dreamt of in her little life, and in her 
gentle home. 

“ Oh! I don't think I can go any 
further. I think I must go home ! ” she 
said piteously, as her guide came up to 
her, and touching his cap, said— 

“ Will yer come this way, lady ] this 
’ere’s the house. Mother will take on so 
now, miss, if you don’t come in ! ” 

They reached the doorstep ; two fight¬ 
ing cats came tumbling out of the dark 
passage, and rolled past Jane’s feet in 
one hairy ball; and she thought, with 
half a shudder, half a throb of pride, 
that that was the finishing touch to a 
scene which reminded her strongly of 
all the stories she had ever read or 
been told of dreary haunts of darkness 
where some poor soul was waiting for 
the true deliverer to come. And was not 
she. going to be the deliverer] So she 
screwed up her courage and went in. 
She was cn the point of turning into the 
first room, but the door was slammed in 
her face by an invisible hand, which 
frightened her dreadfully. 

“ Don’t yer mind him,” said the boy, 
consolingly; “ he won’t be wisited. We 
lives at the first floor back ” ; and so say¬ 
ing, he led the way up the wooden 
staircase, and opened the door of a tiny 
room, very bare of furniture, but very 
clean, with no fire on the hearth, beside 
which a woman sat at needlework. She 
coughed constantly, and her cheeks were 
pale and thin, but as her boy entered 
the smile on her face made it look quite 
beautiful in Jenny’s eyes. Too shy to 
speak, Jenny stood in the doorway. 

“ I told you not, Jack,” said the woman, 
in a weak, low voice. “ I told you it was 
no place for a little lady.” Then, raising 


her eyes to her little visitor’s, she said, 
with that cough again—“ You had better 
run home, my dear little miss—this is 
no place for such as you. Go away, you 
children,” she added, in an angry tone, 
directing her glance beyond the door; 

“ don’t stand staring there.” 

Jenny, turning her head, saw what ap¬ 
peared to her like an appalling crowd of 
children swarming up the stairs. 

“ Oh! I must go home ! I can’t stay ! ” 
she cried, clasping her hands in an agony 
of terror. Her champion charged with 
his broom down the stairs; and Jane, 
without another word, took advantage of 
the clearance made thereby to dart out 
of the house, out of the court, up the 
street, round the corner of the square, 
and never stopped to take breath until 
she found herself safe on her own door¬ 
step. It was growing dusk, and the 
lamps were lighted. 

There had been a hue and cry for 
Jenny all over the house. Beatrice had 
searched, but could not find a trace of 
her. High and low they had called for 
her. Granny appeared at her bed-room 
door with her cap very much on one side, 
and looking as if she had just started 
out of a dream. She heard them saying— 
“ Where is Jenny ] ” And the dear old 
lady, only half awake, cried out— 

“Then it must have been an explosion 
I heard. It shook me in my chair— 
Bertie’s chemicals. I always told that 
dear boy he would do it. Who is hurt ] 
Where is Jenny ] ” 

But at that moment the house door 
shut, and Boger and Jenny made their 
appearance together. 

“You have found her,” they all 
exclaimed. 

“I was coming in from the Mande- 
villes,” he said, “ and she was standing 
at the door. She has been on a little 
private trip of her own, and she is going 
to tell me all about it, and nobody else ; 
it’s a secret.” He was speaking very 
kindly, and had hold of her hand. When 
he had joined her on the doorstep, and 
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asked her what in the world she was doing 
out there all alone, she^ had astonished 
him by clinging to him, and saying— 
Please wait till we are indoors—please 
don’t tell any of the others ! ” 

And her poor little face was quite white, 
even her nose. 

So they left her to Roger. Beatrice 
went away into granny’s room to soothe 
her, and assure her that everybody’s limbs 
were sound. Barbara, knowing Roger to 
mean what he said, asked no questions, 
but went to the drawing-room sofa and 
the first volume of The Daisy Chain; 
and nurse, who, with baby in her arms, 
and her two supporters, Sybil and Molly, 
on either side of her, clinging to her 
skirts, had been careering about the 
house like an anxious hen, also disap¬ 
peared, saying that “even Miss Jenny, 
with all her dreaming, was safe with Mr. 
Roger.’ 1 Together into his room went 
those two, the big elder brother and the 
trembling young sister. She let him 
draw her down on his knee as he sat 
on Bertie’s carpentering bench; and as 
he put his strong arm around her, feeling 
her trembling still, she put her head down 
on his shoulder, and fairly sobbed out— 

“ Oh, Roger! I do so want to do great 
things, and it is so difficult.” 

“What great things 1* he asked. 
“Had you been looking for them out 
in the square ? ” 

“ No-o-o-h! ” she sobbed again. “ I 
went home with the little sweeper—the 
little boy under the lamp.” 

“You went home with him 1 ” exclaimed 
Roger. 

“ Yes ; I did, really. I wanted to help 
his mother. Oh! dear Roger, please 
don’t tell anybody.” He promised. 
“And then I *was frightened—it was 
all so wretched — every one looked 
wretched, except his mother, who had 
a beautiful face; but no fire. And there 
were fighting cats and dreadful women; 
and I ran all the way home again as soon 
as I got there. You won’t tell any one, 
dear Roger, where I went % ” 


“ Look here, Jenny;” he said, “ I won’t 
tell, but you must never go there again. 
The idea of your going off with that dirty 
little beggar,” he muttered. 

“ I didn’t go with him, Roger; I fol¬ 
lowed him; nobody would have thought 
I belonged to him. I did talk to him a 
little, because we are friends,” she said 
simply; and the last words almost to 
herself. “ But why doesn’t somebody 
help these people, Rodge ? ” 

“ I dare say somebody does. You don’t 
know anything about them, you know ; 
they are much jollier than you think 
they are.” 

He tried to say anything to pacify her 
and make her happy again. 

“No, they can’t be,” she said, gravely. 

“ I don t believe that any one can be jolly 
living in—oh, such a horrible place ! ” 
“Well, never mind, you’ve got nothing 
to do with them; some people must be 
poor, and some rich,” he said, consol¬ 
ingly* “ I dare say that boy will get lots 
of tips on Christmas-day; father’s sure 
to give him a shilling. But I say, Jenny, 
promise me you will never go there again, 
and I will promise not to say a word 
about it.” 

She promised willingly enough, with 
the vivid recollection of all the horrors of 
that court still so fresh in her memory. 
Roger kept his word, of course, and never 
told anybody where that romantic little 
sister of his had been. He thought she 
was a queer little being, and might have 
thought so still more, perhaps, if he had 
followed her after she left him. The 
church-bell was going, and she sped 
away to the attic, and looked out to see 
if the small boy was back again at his 
post. Yes; there he stood, under the 
lamp. Down fell the penny. 

“ I can still go on doing this,” she 
thought, “ even though I don’t go to his 
home. I have been a horrid coward, 
Peg,” and she put her arms round the 
neck of old Pegasus, “ and I do so want 
to be brave and do great things.” 

That night, after she had gone to bed. 

T 9 
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she startled them, all in the drawing-room 
by screaming out in her sleep. 

“ It’s Jenny,” said Barbara from the 
piano. 

Boger rose at once from the chess¬ 
board, where his grandmother was 
making all sorts of false moves, taking 
pawns for bishops, and knights for 
castles, through half-closed eyes, and 
said— 

“ Ill go to her.” 

Be found her sitting up in bed, wide 
awake, haviog summarily dismissed 
nurse, who had rushed to the rescue at 
once. 

“ Boger, how good of you; it was a 
horrid dream I had about not doing my 
part properly. I was thinking about it 
all before I went to sleep. 7 


“ Don’t bother about that; we are not 
going to do any more 4 Bluebeard ’ till 
Uncle Humphrey comes home.” 

“ And that will be soon now,” sighed 
Jenny, nestling down into her pillow 
again. “I think you will be like him 
when you are a man, Boger. Thank you. 
Please kiss me.” 

He bent down and kissed her, then 
silently went away. He never said 
much; it was not his way. Barbara 
used to say— 

“What does it matter when he can do 
such grand strong things? He is like a 
silent giant.” 

Not only grand in athletics was that 
silent Roger, but very considerate and 
gentle in little' kindnesses, which often 
make more than one life grand—the life 
of the one who bestows the kindnesses as 
j well as that of the one who receives them. 


Boger stood over her with his candle 


L his hand, and said— 





CHRISTMAS-EVE. 

NTWINE a bright garland of holly and berry; 

' Deep snow veils the mountain, deep ice hides the la.ie ; 

But deck the old hall, and still strive to be merry; 

E’en wear a blithe smile for the little ones sake. 

Their world is a realm as if peopled by fames, 

Where roses unfading and thornless are founc . 

The sunshine to them is a beam that ne’er varies; 

They dream not how anguish and want must abound. 

Though years, ere long coming, will hush the sweet laughter ; 
Time banish their smiles, now a home’s purest ligh . 

Yet dim not such bliss, and through days of hereafter, 

Fond hearts will recall every joy of to-night. 

Then weave a gay wreath of the bonnie green holly , 

Let music and melody rise on the air: 

And join song or dance; never deem aught is telly. 

Which makes the young life of a child seem more fair 

Still lead pliant youth, in its sunniest hour,. 

To cheer those who ne’er equal blessing receive; 

For only to strew o’er dark pathways one flower, 

Will hallow the mirth of each glad Christmas-Eve. 

Augusta A. L. Magea. 









Went on the way appointed ; path though rude, 

Yet borne with patience still : He came to cheer 
The broken-hearted, to raise the sick, 

And on the wandering and benighted mind 
To pour the light of truth.’' 

—Kiuke White. 



MERTtY Christmas ! ” Theso 
three words resound once more 
on every side, and the echo of 
them is heard in every nook 
and corner of our realm. “ A merry 
Christmas to you! ” I repeat the good 
old saying with the hope that it may be, to 
one and all of you, a merry and a joyous 
time—a joyous time rather than anything 
else, inasmuch as joy is a more abiding and 
real thing than happiness or merriment; 
and may the joy of it remain with you 
throughout the coming year and always. 

To many Christmas is a blessed season 
and is thrice welcome always, bringing 
with it hallowed memories and fresh 
strength and gladness for the coming 


year; to many it means holidays, pleas¬ 
ant rest from wearisome daily tasks ; and 
to very many little folks, and old folk 
too, fun of all sorts. But to some of us 
it is only a time with nothing in it spe¬ 
cially to interest us, a time when the 
laughter and gaiety pass us by, for we 
have no well of gladness in ourselves ; we 
have not “ a heart, at leisure from itself, 
to soothe and sympathise.” Now truly is 
the “ winter of our discontent! ” 

Those who are truly happy and gleeful 
this Christmas had better turn from this 
paper to other things, because it is to the 
indifferent ones, and the sad and the sick 
in mind and body, I am chiefly going to 
speak. 
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The thought I want us to dwell on 
this Christmas is, why we are specially to 
rejoice at this season? and how we are to 
accomplish this when we feel much more 
inclined to be indifferent to it ? Christ¬ 
mas Day comes, and we don’t like to have 
to go to church on a week-day whether 
we will or no; we think branches of 
holly and mistletoe dangling from chan¬ 
deliers and framing our pictures is a silly 
fashion; we don’t feel bright or light¬ 
hearted, or in the vein for it all; and our 
guardian angel knows too well our secret 
heart, and folds her wrings in sorrow at the 
sight. Why is our welcome to Christmas 
Day so cold ? Why do we feel as we do ? 
There may be many immediate and appa¬ 
rently good reasons. The cause may be 
physical or mental. Uncongenial sur¬ 
roundings, bodily weakness and pain, sad 
memories of happier days, envy of those 
in happier circumstances of life than our¬ 
selves, the feeling that others are more 
loved than we are, the loneliness of a heart 
torn by the death of one who was all the 
world to us, the want of any special 
interest or occupation in life ; all these, or 
any of these reasons, may go to make us 
what we are, though we don’t like to con¬ 
fess it even to ourselves — discontented, 
“ like sweet bells jangled out of tune and 
harsh.” 

Christmas, we say, is the time for 
children, and we, like the apostle, have 
put away childish things, so Christmas 
is no time for us except in so far as 
we can enter into their pleasures, silly 
as they are, and we try to smile a superior 
smile upon the little ones from our 
height and fail in the attempt. The smile 
is sunless, and no ray of gladness goes to 
warm the heart of him who gives or him 
who takes. Christmas is the time of all 
others for the children, and the time for us 
too. The Christmas message is for us, and 
we need it the most of all. The Christian 
festival of Christmas makes manifest one 
of the great fundamental truths of life. A 
truth for the poor and rich, the learned 
and the simple, the greatest in the land 


and the humblest, the old man tottering 
into the grave and the little one resting 
on his mother’s knee; unless we turn and 
become as little children we cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven; and Heaven, 
that invisible kingdom of the Spirit, 
means unity with God and His Son Jesus 
Christ. As we worship as our fathers 
have done, and mingle our chants with 
the angel choir before the manger at 
Bethlehem and sing praises of the Saviour 
born into the world a helpless Babe on 
Christmas Day, we are asking to be made 
one with Him, to have our spirits and our 
minds and our characters fashioned into 
the likeness of the Ideal Child held up to 
us so many centuries ago as our Example 
and Guide. Our Father sees our deadly 
pride, our stubborn - heartedness, our 
youthful vanities, and our love of self, and 
He sends us a child and sets it in our 
midst, and He says, to us, Unless you 
become as this little child you cannot be 
at rest. You will remain unhappy, dis¬ 
contented, weary to the end, unloving 
and unloved. This is the Christmas 
message. If we set ourselves to learn this 
lesson humbly, earnestly, will Christmas 
be altogether barren to us ? Let us 
make it our special prayer then—on this 
coming Christmas Day, and afterwards,— 
not to be prayed once or twice carelessly 
with wandering minds and only half our 
hearts—for “prayers without thought 
seldom to Heaven go,” as Shakespere 
wisely says,—but with faith that it will 
be answered, that we may turn and be¬ 
come even as a little child. And as we 
pray we must face the whole meaning 
of the prayer and its consequences. Our 
hearts and characters cannot be altered 
without a struggle, and often a bitter 
one, nor without wounds and stripes. 

“ The mills of God grind slowly, 

Yet they grind exceeding smad ; 

Though with patience He stands waiting. 
With exactness grinds He all.** 

It may be the process will be a painful 
one, and hard to bear for many a young 
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heart, but if we bend and stand not stiffly 
up against His chastening hand, it will 
be all the lighter to bear ; for it is a 
Father’s hand, and as we bend we are 
insensibly learning the message Christ 
came to teach—the love of the Father. 
Happy are we if we take our lessons as 
they come, and bend our wills to His. 
If not, sooner or later a blow will 
come, and blow upon blow may come, 
laying us even with the ground, and 
seeming to crush the very life out of us, 
while they open the way to heaven; and 
in our anguish we are forced to cry, 

“ Abba, Father.” Sometimes He tries to 
lead us to Him by joyful happy hours. 
This world is just a great school, and 
some of us are very wilful scholars in¬ 
deed. Still, with this thought of our 
necessary discipline before us, let us pray 
our Christmas prayer, and a holier peace 
will flow into our indifferent hearts, and 
a joy that no man taketh from us will 
steal upon us unawares, and we shall turn 
refreshed in spirit and stronger to bear 
the trials and little daily worries that go 
to make up our life. And in the social 
gatherings on Christmas Day we may 
not care for charades, or dancing, or 
round games, but we can smooth away v 
difficulties when they come up in the 
way of those who like them, and be 
helpful and ready with our aid if needed, 
for a meeker spirit is ours now, and we 
go among our kindred and our friends 
in more accord with their innocent 
gladness because we love them and we 
want to see them happy. We may 
have no special one among them to whom 
to turn for the ever-ready look and smile 
and word of sympathy and love; but we 
mark a neglected shy one among the 
rest, to whom we give our time and care 
and friendly glances, and we make one, 
if not more, the gladder for our coming. 
But we do this because t we love this 
human soul, not because we want to be 
noticed, or because we crave to be the 
first, the popular centre of the group. 


No; we must have the heart that gives 
for the very joy of giving. If others 
are more loved than we are, sulking won’t 
mend matters; but I will tell you what 
will. Think more of giving and less of 
taking . Pour out the riches of your 
heart in faithful love even though you 
are slighted or overlooked, and a sure 
reward will be yours. But the magic 
spell is gone if you seek that reward. 
The only true love, the only pure love, is 
the love that loves for its own sake. 
“ All the world loves love, but very few 
grow pure by loving those who will not 
love again.” Would to God it were other¬ 
wise ! then there would be fewer aching 
hearts and discontented young faces in the 
world. The more you give the more you 
will have to give, and a blessing will 
steal silently into your heart, a balm 
that heals. Try the experiment, learn 
the truth of this ; see which comforts the 
heart most, the self-love that exacts a 
full return for affection given; or the 
unselfish love that silently^ perhaps, but 
faithfully, endures to the end, blessing the 
giver and receiver both. Love wins love, 
and if not, one day in the great beyond 
your joy shall be full and your love shall 
return to you perfected. 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection never 
was wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters 
returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill 
them full of refreshment 

That which the fountain sends forth returns 
again to the fountain. 

Patien'ce ; accomplish thy labour; accomplish 
thy work of affection ! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient 
endurance is godlike.” 

It is those who love little that are 
little loved, for “ wijbh what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you again.” 
And now one word to those of us who 
mourn. Those whom you miss are about 
their “Father’s business” in another 
mansion of the Father’s house. Follow 
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the Holy Child’s example, work with 
them—• 

“ One church above, beneath, 

Though now divided by the stream, 

The narrow stream of death,”— 
and you will be united by a still closer 
cord of sympathy to them. And if some 
of you girls—“our girls”—find your¬ 
selves in future years unmarried, child¬ 
less, with no special object in life, take 
up some active work, and crown the name 
of “ old maid ” with glory and honour. 
No woman is independent of work, what¬ 
ever her circumstances may be ; work for 
God is honourable, and is the bounden 
duty of every soul He has made. And 
now in the present, the active present, 
are there no children to teach, no poor to 
clothe, no sick to nurse, and no hearts to 
touch with the Christmas message ! Each 
of us, the youngest and the poorest, can do 
something in the great work if we will, 
and let us begin to do it this Christmas, 
let us do something for those who need 
our help. Then our spirits will not be 
so forced nor our smiles constrained, for 
love will flow from us to God and man, 
and we shall be more at one with the Babe 
born in Bethlehem, obedient unto the 
Father. And if we are sick in body 
and bowed low with pain, let us rejoice 
that others are not called upon to bear 
our cross, but pray that in some way 
unknown to us we may be the means of 
working out their salvation—by example 
it may be, by love and patient endurance 


—quite sure that He sends us no useless 
pain, and praying that we may read His 
lesson aright. It may be through this 
suffering of ours He is converting us into 
the likeness of the little child, and of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Look round on all the best men and 
women we have ever known, what is the 
special charm that makes their characters 
complete! What is the subtle perfume 
that surrounds their lives, and marks 
them as Christ’s whatever their creed and 
circumstance ? They are His sheep ; the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is 
theirs, they are humble men of heart , 
followers—unconsciously may be, but still 
followers—of the Lamb without blemish 
and without spot. And so, as we dwell 
upon it, the w T hole beauty of the child¬ 
like character will gradually dawn upon 
us till we grow into its perfect likeness—- 
its purity, its humility. Self will at length 
be vanquished and be forced out from its 
stronghold, and God’s Holy Spirit will 
reign within instead. God grant this 
consummation may be ours. And now 
to “ every girl ” I wish once more most 
heartily a merry Christmas and very 
bright New Year ! The violets and the 
crocuses are waiting under the snow for 
the spring sunshine to call them into life ; 
the New Year is coming on apace ;—let 
the bells on New Year’s Eve ring out for 
you all the old troubles, and ring in the 
Christ that is to be. God speed you in 
the coming year, my friends, one and all. 
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JUANA—THE LITTLE MEXICAN. 


I. 

TIIE CONVENT OF ST. CATHERINE.—MY FRIEND ROSITA.—THE HUMMIi:G-BIEB3 
NEST.-THE LAST VISIT.—DEAD ! 


WAS born in Mexico, the 
ancient capital of Monte¬ 
zuma, and now the capital 
of the Mexican Republic. 
It is still a fine large town, 
and owing to the fertility of the surround¬ 
ing country, to its wide streets and noble 
monuments, and to its large population, 
it is inferior to no city in North America. 
Unfortunately, in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, amongst other snow-covered 
mountains, is the terrible volcano of 
Popocatapetle, which rises eighteen thou¬ 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and 
which, like Vesuvius or Etna, is almost 
always active, and causes most frightful 
earthquakes to take place every year. 


My father, a rich merchant in Plateros 
•Street, prided himself on being of pure 
Spanish extraction, without a drop of 
Indian blood in his veins, and, therefore, 
belonged to the aristocracy of the country. 
On the other hand, my mother, who was 
extremely charming and graceful, was 
of mixed race, and frankly admitted 
it.. I did not love her the less on that 
account, for she was as gentle and good 
as she was beautiful, and she spoilt me 
to my heart's content. Her natural wit 
and bright disposition, and the care and 
intelligence with which she ruled her 
household, were universally admired ; but 
though I hardly like to confess it, my 
mother could not read. 
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At the present time, when Mexico is 
colonised by English, French, and Ame¬ 
rican people, such ignorance among the 
middle classes is rare. There are plenty 
of schools both for boys and girls. But 
at the time of which I write, public in¬ 
struction was not organised in the Mexi¬ 
can capital, and it was by no means 
unusual to meet with well-bred ladies, 
who, like my mother, were ignorant of 
the very first rudiments of learning. 

My mother felt her ignorance keenly, 
and my father, being much occupied with 
his business, left her at liberty to do as 
she pleased with me, so she determined 



tor income, which she principally spent 
in charity. If she undertook the duties 
of instructing the young, it certainly was 
not for the sake of the remuneration it 
brought her. Still, the monotonous life 
which she led at St. Catherine’s, had 
decided her to undertake the education 
of one of her nieces, Bosita by name, a 
pretty child of about my own age. 

Bosita went every day to her aunt, 
who, according to the usual custom in 
Mexican convents, had a spacious cell, 
furnished in accordance with her indi¬ 
vidual tastes. My mother obtained per¬ 
mission for me to share the instruction 


from the time I was six years old to 
secure me in the future against the 
humiliations from which she had 
suffered. 

In those days there stood not far from 
our house a convent, dedicated to St. 
Catherine. The good nuns did not take 
in day scholars or boarders, but my 
mother was acquainted with one of them, 
a Dona Carmen, who, though still young, 
and very gentle and amiable, had the 
reputation of being very learned. Dona 
Carmen belonged to a wealthy family, 
but private sorrows had decided her to 
take the veil. She retained the use of 



that Sister Carmen was giving to Bosita. 
Every morning, a cliola , or Indian ser¬ 
vant, took me to St. Catherine’s, and in 
a very little time I used so thoroughly to 
enjoy myself there, that it became quite 
a trouble to persuade me to go home. 

Our studies were not very arduous, and 
the kind nun, by her patience and the 
affection she showed us, did all in her 
power to make them pleasant. During 
the two years that we remained with her, 
we learnt reading and a little writing, 
Bible history, and the catechism. No 
doubt it was very little, but at that time 
a great many ladies in Spanish America 
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did not know so much. We were also 
taught needlework, and how to make 
pastry and preserves, which are called in 
Spain dulces, in order that we might learn 
to become skilful housewives. 

Doha Carmen used to talk to us in the 


kindest manner, and employed persuasion 
when she wished to make us understand 
that we had done wrong. We had 
scarcely got steadily to work for a little 
while before she would suggest that we 
must be tired, and send us to play 



in the garden. Sometimes she would 
take her guitar, and sing to us her na¬ 
tional songs. Her touching and plaintive 
voice went straight to our hearts, but she 
often interrupted herself by tears, of 
which we could not guess the cause. 

What especially delighted me at St. 
Catherine's was meeting my little friend 
Jiosita. I cannot express the passionate 
attachment I had for her. Every even¬ 
ing as I parted from her, my heart was 
torn by the thought that I should not see 
her till the morrow. At the same time, 
we were a striking contrast to each other. 
I was dark-complexioned, spirited, always 
in motion, and my black hair hung in two 
thick heavy plaits down my back. She, 
on the contrary, was fair, fragile, and 
very delicate and pretty. It was said her 
family was of French origin, and Rosita 
possessed all the amiable qualities of the 
French character. Though timid and 
delicate, she was the merriest little thing 
possible, and her merriment was very 


contagious. She used often to say to me 
suddenly-— 

“ Let us have a laugh, Juana." 

And we would burst out laughing with¬ 
out the slightest cause. 



She was just as fond of me as I was of 
her, and she did not care for any pleasure 
or amusement which I did not share. 
What delight it was when Dona Car¬ 
men, having given us a holiday, we could 
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run off to our games in the convent 
garden ! 

This garden was nothing more than the 
“ patio” or court-yard of the convent. It 
was in the form of a large parallelogram, 
and was surrounded on all sides by Moor¬ 
ish arcades, which served for cloisters, 
and into which the nuns’ cells opened. 
In the centre was a marble fountain, from 
which the water splashed with a deli¬ 
cious monotonous sound into a little basin 


full of brightly-coloured fish. The foun¬ 
tain and its basin were almost hidden 
amongst orange-trees, pomegranates and 
palms, which, with the convolvuluses, va¬ 
nillas, and tender wild vines—in fact, all 
the most graceful creepers of the tropics— 
formed most delightful arbours of foliage 
and flowers. 

Under these green and scented arbours, 
where a delicious coolness always reigned, 
Kosita and I loved to chase each other, 



giving little cries like frightened squir¬ 
rels. The nuns seldom came there, for 
they preferred to walk up and down the 
cloisters, and chat or tell their beads on 
the enormous rosaries that used to rattle 
from their waists. Besides, during the 
heat of the day, all of them, even Dona 
Carmen, used to shut themselves up in 
their cells for their siesta; and we who 
had no wish to go to sleep, remained 
in the garden, free to do what we 
pleased. 

We used often to amuse ourselves by 
watching the darting humming-birds, 


who would fight with butterflies much 
bigger than themselves over the brilliant 
flowers of our garden. One day my little 
playfellow and myself discovered a couple 
of humming-birds in a nest in an orange- 
tree, a few feet from the fountain. The 
nest was no bigger than half an apricot, 
and contained three or four eggs, about 
the size of peas, of which the mother bird 
took the most touching care. I do not 
know to what species these wonderful 
little birds belonged, but if one of them 
passed near us, it was like a flash of gold 
and of jewels. 
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Picture our delight! We were by our¬ 
selves when we made this discovery, and 
in our excitement we skipped, jumped, 
and clapped our hands for joy. We de¬ 
termined to keep it a secret from every¬ 
body in the convent, even from our dear 
Doha Carmen, for we feared lest our 
treasure might be disturbed or taken 
away. We told the secret, however, to 
our mothers in confidence ; but as they 
came so seldom to St. Catherine’s con¬ 


vent, there was no fear of their interfering 
with our exclusive possession. 

That dear little nest! We were always 
thinking of it during lessons as well as in 
our play hours. We dreamt of it at night, 
and our meals had no longer any attrac¬ 
tions for us. As soon as ever we could 
go into the garden, we would hide our¬ 
selves behind the large leaves of a banana 
tree that we might watch the slightest 
movement of our beautiful little pets. 



We used to place within their reach 
nosegays of the freshest flowers, or even 
our tortillas spread with perfumed honey. 
The humming-birds came flying round, 
and we were enchanted when they 
deigned to honour us by partaking of 
the feast. 

Our happiness was at its height one 
day, when the parent birds being absent, 
we could satisfy our curiosity by gazing 
into the nest. The eggs were hatched, 
and in their place were four little red 
points covered with an almost impercepti¬ 
ble down, and only by their movement 


could we judge them to be alive. Per¬ 
haps these frail tiny beings had a voice, 
but it was too feeble to reach our ears. 
Besides, our examination was not a long 
one, for the parent birds, irritated by our 
curiosity, hastened back, making a little 
hissing sound as we retired almost 
frightened. 

Alas, our happiness soon came to an 
end ! One morning as we were creeping 
on tiptoe through the trees to visit our 
little 'proteges , a terrible sight met our 
eyes. 

The torn nest hung on a branch of 
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the orange tree, the little ones were 
dead, and we found two of them half 
crushed at the foot of the tree. As to 
the father and mother, they had disap¬ 
peared, and the butterflies were flying 
about by themselves amongst the neigh¬ 
bouring flowers. 

Who was the author of the disaster ? 
Was it a bird of prey 1 Was it one of 
those big spider crabs who often get into 
gardens and eat the humming-birds % 
We never knew. 

At this dreadful sight neither Rosita 
nor I could contain our tears. We 
sobbed aloud, and our cries brought Dona 
Carmen and some other nuns to our side. 
On learning the cause of our despair they 
tried to console us, but like Rachel, we 
would not be comforted. 

The next day, with the natural buoy¬ 
ancy of our age, we were much calmer. 
As we wandered in the garden where 
every trace of the catastrophe had been 
removed, Rosita put her arm round my 
neck, and playing with one of my plaits 
she said, pensively :— 

“ Juana, they say that the humming¬ 
birds are dead. Do you know what it 
feels like to die 1 ” 

“ No, Rosita. The humming-birds are 
only pretty little creatures. But children 
who die go to heaven. Do you know what 
it feels like to die % ” 

“ Yes. I feel as if I had died many 
times, but I have always come back. It 
does not hurt, only you do not see your 
mother and friends.” 

She kissed me and turned away her 
head with a sigh. 

To make you understand Rosita’s words, 

I ought to say that she was subject to 
fainting fits, which often lasted whole 
days and nights. The family doctor gave 
this malady some Greek name, but de¬ 
clared it to be incurable. I had once seen 
my friend in this state. She was pale, with 
closed eyes, neither moving nor breath¬ 
ing, and I was very much alarmed, but as 
two days afterwards she was back again 
at the convent, and had resumed her 


lessons and her games, these attacks 
ceased to alarm me. 

One day, however, Rosita did not 
make her appearance at St. Catherine’s, 
and when I asked after her I was told 
she was ill. I begged so earnestly to be 
allowed to see her, that the next day 
my mother took me to her home. 

I found my friend in a little wooden 
bed, painted white and surrounded with 
mosquito-curtains. Her mother, a young 
and graceful lady, who seemed worn out 
with watching, was seated at the bedside. 
On the other side of the bed was a native 
servant with bare arms and legs, whose 
business it was to cheer up the little 
invalid, and attend to her every whim. 

I ran up to Rosita with open arms, and 
giving a little cry of pleasure. She looked 
through the muslin, I thought, like an 
angel in a cloud. On her side she gave 
a little cry, and tried to raise herself, but 
she had not the strength, and fell back on 
her pillow. 

They moved aside the mosquito cur¬ 
tains, and we embraced each other. Oh, 
how changed Rosita was ! Her little 
hands were quite transparent, her face, 
framed in its fair curls, looked waxen in 
its paleness : her eyes, which usually were 
of a deep blue, now had the lighter colour 
of the turquoise. She still looked beau¬ 
tiful, but it was a strange beauty which 
frightened me. 

Whilst our mothers talked sadly 
together in low tones, Rosita, in spite 
of her weakness, showed the great 
pleasure that it was to her to see me. 
She spoke very little, still we talked about 
our studies, and our ordinary amusements. 
She asked me if the humming-birds had 
come back to the convent garden, and if 
the large silver butterfly “ which had 
tails ” always perched on the opuntia 
flowers. I answered these important 
questions gravely, but as this our childish 
conversation seemed to tire the invalid, 
we embraced each other once more and 
I left the room. 

Notwithstanding the sad faces of our 
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mothers I did not feel any serious alarm 
about my little friend. I expected to see 
her back again in a few days at the 
convent. 

When, on the day but one afterwards, 
Rosita still continued absent, I asked 
Doha Carmen if I might not be again 
allowed to see her, the nun, whose eyes 
were red, took me on her lap. 

“My child,” she said, “you will never 
see her again. She is gone to heaven— 
to the angels.” 

" To the angels ! Then she is dead 1 ” 
I cried. Doha Carmen kissed me silently. 

It will be remembered that I too, like 
Rosita herself, did not understand what 
death meant. 

“ I want so to see her ! ” I cried. 

“ But I tell you that Rosita is now a 
little angel in heaven ! ” 

“ That does not matter. I want to see 
her. I will go to my Rosita.” 

I abandoned myself to such transports 


of rage and grief, that Doha Carmen 
did not know how to quiet me. At last 
she said :— 

“ Well, if you promise me to be good, 
and not cry , you shall see Rosita once 
more. To-morrow there is going to be a 
dance of little angels at her parents’ house, 
and I will ask your mother to take you 
there.” 

I quickly dried my tears. 

“ To-morrow I shall see Rosita! ” I 
cried. 

“ Yes; but you must not cry, whatever 
happens. Your little friend in heaven 
would be very much distressed, and you 
would cause a scandal. Come, you pro¬ 
mise me faithfully not to cry ] ” 

“Yes, dear Doha Carmen, I promise 
not to cry ! ” 

“ You must even laugh—if you can.” 

“I will laugh, I promise.” 

And I went home, happy to think that 
I should see Rosita on the morrow. 


To be continued . 


JOHN’S 

LL, I suppose it’s all 
over,” said Mrs. 
Gidden, pushing her 
chair back from the 
fire and rising with 
a clatter. “ I’ve 
worked for him wil¬ 
lingly — I’ve loved 
him, for all your hard words, Mary; 
but I’ve done with him now. A prison 
for him, and the workhouse for us—that’s 
what God’s given us after seven hard 
years—and you preach of patience, 
Mary,” she went on, drawing her hand¬ 
kerchief over her eyes, that flashed out 
a hard and bitter scorn through her hot 
tears 1 “ Patience—when the children 

are starving, and we’ve to be a bye-word 
in the village.” 

The other woman, who was standing 


REVENGE. 

by the window with her arms raised and 
crossed upon the glass, and her forehead 
leaning on them, stood still and silent. 
“Patience—patience,” her heart kept 
saying; “ there is a way out of every 
sorrow, however hard it may be to find 
it.” She raised her bent head and 
looked out listlessly at the spring sun¬ 
light coming and going in flickering 
light and shade on the village green, at 
the little white cottages, with the wall¬ 
flowers in the neat gardens, this sleepy 
nest in a half-forgotten corner of the 
hurrying, bustling world, that had been 
the home of her childhood and her youth, 
and where she had been so happy. 

There was the sting 1 For twenty-six 
years she had been living in Paradise, 
and now the gates were shut. It seemed 
to her, standing with drooping head by 
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the dead ashes on the hearth, that she 
would never be happy any more. But 
she was a slow woman, with an infinite 
capacity for love and faith that raised 
her far above the surroundings of her 
narrow life. She could not take it all 
in at once, she could not talk, and weep, 
and scold, all in a breath, like her 
brothers wife, or conjure up pictures of 
future misery and want; she could only 
realise in a dazed, hopeless fashion that 
sorrow and disgrace had crossed the 
threshold of their home, and that John 
was in prison! 

‘‘John never did it,” she said aloud, 
still with her eyes turned to the village 
green; “ why, Katharine, I know, but I 
forgot! John go out like that by night 
and burn down his master’s ricks just 
because of a hard word ! Why, woman— 
woman—don’t you know our John ? ” 

But John’s wife was not as true to 
him as the sister who had known and loved 
him so long. Katharine shook her head. 

“ Where’s the use 1” she said, sobbing, 
“ isn’t it proved against him, and isn’t he 
in prison ] What does anything ehe 
matter. And me, who was used to com¬ 
forts/’ and she flung her apron over her 
head and fell to weeping again. 

But Mary was smiling; it had all 
grown clear to her at last, and she knew 
what to think. “ Things had sorted them¬ 
selves,” as she said, and she lifted her 
head with a certain dignity that was a 
pathetic defence of “John,” in face of 
the law that had found him guilty and 
the prison that had swallowed him up. 

She could not free him, it was true, 
but she could have faith in him and God, 
who rights all wrongs. 

But this simple creed did not suit 
John’s wife. Since the law had made 
him guilty and a prisoner, the shame 
was there, if not the sin, and in the eyes 
of the world at least, so Katharine 
argu'ed, they generally went together. 
Mary Gidden might dream of an Arca¬ 
dian future when they should so shield 
“John” from scorn that he would for¬ 


get the time in which he had chafed and 
fretted like an eagle in a cage, but 
Katharine confronted her with petulant, 
passionate cries for the necessaries of 
life, or else she would have her revenge. 

“ What was the use if he was inno¬ 
cent,” she asked, with half sulky acquies¬ 
cence, “ if nobody believed it 1 ” 

John Gidden had been convicted of 
arson on circumstantial evidence, but 
still evidence that no man in his senses 
could doubt. He had been working for 
Farmer Bates for some time, and the 
morning of the fire they had had words. 
Every one knew John had a bit of 
a temper, and in the evening John had 
been caught running close by the stack, 
“going to call the engines,” he said. The 
farmer laughed grimly when this came 
out in evidence. Even the enlightened 
jury, who, contrary to orders, made no 
effort to clear their minds of all the 
previous talk and gossip in the village 
public-house, who, indeed, if they had 
done so would have left their minds 
perfectly empty and vacant, saw that 
things looked bad for John, so they 
brought him in guilty, but recommended 
him to mercy. The judge failed to see 
on what ground, but as Farmer Bates 
had spoken for him, and did not wish to 
see the prisoner hardly dealt with—well! 
He gave him the lightest penalty he 
could inflict—thirteen months’ imprison¬ 
ment with hard labour. “ Be move tho 
prisoner.” 

So the prisoner was removed without 
a word. One or two spoke as he passed, 
and some tried to take his hands, 
but he did not seem to see or hear any¬ 
thing. His head was lifted and his eyes 
were looking straight ahead, as if he saw 
some difficulty to be overcome but did not 
see his way. Katharine was led crying 
out of court, with her baby huddled up 
in her arms, and anger and despair 
gnawing at her heart. Mary was leaning 
forward with both hands on the back of 
the seat in front of her, with a dazed, 
pained look in her gei tie eyes. They 
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liad to touch her to bring her back to 
the world again. 

“ It’s all over—poor John,” her neigh¬ 
bour said. “ Come, Mary lass, best be 


away home with that poor creature. 
You're stronger nor she.” 

Mary came down obediently—white, 
delicate, nervous almost to pain. The 



Katharine and Mary. 


neighbour was quite right who called 
her stronger than the coarse, handsome, 
petulant woman who was creeping 
homewards with the heavy burden of 
her sleeping baby on her bosom. 

NO. xxxvi. 


Now it was all over, as she said, 
only the end had a different meaning to 
these two women : to one it meant the 
end of the romance of her life, the 
beginning of shame, and suffering, and 
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disgrace ; to the other it was only the 
end of a long waiting, the beginning of 
another weary year, and she, like 
Patience, was willing to wait. 

There was so much to be done to keep 
them from the workhouse. Katharine 
roused herself at the necessity, and put 
her shoulder bravely to the wheel for 
the sako of the hungry children ; but in 
the evenings, when her work was done, 
she was ready enough to blame John, and 
fate, and Farmer Bates, in her high, 
shrill voice, that grated painfully on 
Mary's ears. 

i( You know John did not do it ? she 
asked once when the voice had been 
raised more than usual, and Katharine 
was the centre of a gaping, eager group 
of idle women. 

“I don’t know,” said Katharine; “he 
might as well have, anyway, for all 
folks think — But there! John always 
was a fool, always with a finger in other 
folk’s pies.” 

But the end of the year came at last, 
and with it a spring day, when the two 
women trudged over to the little country 
town to meet John coming out of jail. 
Katharine walked in a slouching, defiant 
manner, half ashamed to walk beside her 
husband down the village street. If it 
had not been for Mary she would have 
kept indoors, away from those curious, 
idle folks; but Mary’s placid face was 
radiant with his coming, and, when she 
met him, her outstretched hands were 
eloquent. They saw him a long way off, 
coming by the canal side, in the glad 
sunshine, with his head lifted, and his 
tall, well-built figure looking so home¬ 
like to her longing eyes. Katharine fell to 
weeping at the sight, and hid her face on 
Mary’s arm, holding her back with a 
half cry—“ Oh, what will folks say, 
Mary 1 I can’t abide it.” 

She was glad to see him—more glad 
than she knew; but this fear of what the 
world would say outbalanced her love a 
hundredfold. After the first minute, 
when they turned to walk together 


down the muddy road, Katharine’s voice 
grew fretful again, and the tears came 
scalding to her eyes. 

John did not answer her reproaches. 
He had a smile about his mouth that had 
come there with his recovered freedom, 
and the smile irritated Katharine more 
than ajiy volume of words would have 
done. 

“ You have no feelings, John,” she said 
petulantly. “You’d just as lief be in 
prison as not.” 

Now it happened that John did par¬ 
ticularly feel the prison life, as men 
brought up to out-door work must natu¬ 
rally do, and he had pined for his work 
and his freedom as *a bird might pine in 
a cage. The smile died from his lips 
slowly as he turned and looked at his 
wife with that quiet, far-away gaze that 
she called dull. 

“We’d best be getting home, Kate,” 
he said, and then he looked over her 
bent head at Mary, standing still and 
silent beyond, and their eyes met. 

Mary understood. 

“You’ll have your revenge, John,” 
said Katharine presently, trudging on 
breathlessly by his side. “You’ll not 
bear it like a fool. But there, you’re 
as weak as weak.” 

There were a great many children 
playing by the canal side, one little mite 
of a thing in charge of a girl, who was 
lingering and loitering to talk to a man 
who leant smoking against a gate. A 
Y 0 j»y pretty child with a solemn baby 
face, who stood with one little foot kick¬ 
ing the mud and pebbles into a black 
stain on her white frock, and one hand 
in her mouth, while she gazed with 
round browm eyes at the scrambling 
crowd of screaming children on the 
bank. 

“That’s his child,” said Katharine, 
pointing with her upraised finger at the 
little white figure in the path. 

They all stood for a minute watching, 
and John sighed; then he moved on. 

What happened next was always a 







JOHN’S REVENGE . 




dim and confused memory to Mary, from 
which, one sound alone rang out with a 
terrible, agonising distinctness—a sharp, 
clear, pitiful cry, that fell like a hush 
on the noisy, turbulent group of children, 
gathering in an awe-struck silence to the 
bank, over which the white figure had 
slipped and fallen ; then she was vaguely 
conscious of John’s stride forward, and 
of Katharine clinging to his arm with 
a sob. 

“ O John, John, don’t be such a fool! 
It’s his, I tell you —his ! ” 

John moved on, but he turned and 
looked at his wife, all the greatness of 
his patient, noble nature thrusting back 
the bitterness of hers. She shrank away, 
quivering almost as much as if he had 
struck her, and the next instant he was 
in the water, and had caught at a white 
dress and a clutching hand, that sank, 
sank, sank away out of their sight. 

How bright and beautiful the day was, 
how full of life and beauty the sunshine 
dancing on the ripples that he made as 
he swam to land with the burden in his 
arms! How still the whole world had 
grown suddenly about that little group ! 
Mary, on her knees upon the bank, was 
leaning down to take the baby from him, 
and there was a smile, like light, upon 
her face. 

“ John’s revenge/ * she said to herself 
once; and then John called her in a 
gasping voice, and the ripples widened 
into circles of light, and the hum of 
whispering voices came faintly to her, 
and it seemed as if the heart of the 
great world began to beat again. 

But when she rose, with the dripping 
burden gathered to her breast, and put 
aside the short, soft hair, and touched 
the clenched hands, a sudden conviction 
struck her like a knife, and sent a chill 
to her heart. She looked up with dim 
eyes, and seemed to see nothing but a 
desolate home, a despairing mother, an 
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empty cradle, and a silent room, while, 
in her arms there lay the still, cold 
figure that had been the mainspring of 
so many lives, the soul of that desolate 
home. 

“ It is quite dead,” she said, lifting 
her dim eyes to John, as he leant over 
them. “ There is nothing to be done— 
nothing.” 

“ Verily I will repay.” Farmer Bates 
was a rough, coarse, passionate man, with 
a spite of long standing against John 
Gidden, and he had not felt sorry when 
circumstantial evidence picked out his 
enemy as the destroyer of his ricks, nor 
had he troubled himself much to hunt up 
counter evidence which might have been 
forthcoming; he thought he was doing a 
very gracious thing when he asked for 
a mitigation of the penalty. And now 
it was John who laid this little cold, 
still figure down in the sunlight on the 
parlour sofa, and told him, in his slow, 
gentle voice, that seemed so strong to 
trust in and to lean upon, that this was 
the child of his old age, the life of his 
life, through whom he had looked on 
into a golden future, and prophesied of 
love and gladness. 

“ All dreams ! dreams ! ” 

“ John,” said Katharine, touching him, 
as they walked silently homewards, “it’s 
like a vengeance—that.” 

She said it timidly, afraid of the calm, 
sad look he turned on her. “Well,” 
she went on petulantly, “ what business 
was it of yours?—all for nought too. 
There were a heap of folks there.” 

“But John was first,” said Mary, 
eagerly. “ He couldn’t do less; you 
wouldn’t have had him stay by and 
watch.” 

“I’d have had him think of his own 
first,” said Katharine sharply. “Half 
drowning himself for a child that was 
drowned first; but there! John always 
was a fool.” 

G. Butt. 
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By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Moat,” etc. 
CHAPTER IV. 

“ What small account 
The All-living seems to take 
Of this thin flame 
Which we call Life. 

He sends a moment’s blast 

Out of war’s nostrils, and a myriad 

Of these our puny tapers have blown out 

For ever.” 

—Muloch. 


® usua ^ ° ne w ^° went 

f ' on a dangerous errand 

was considerably less de- 
u serving of pity than those 
who stayed quietly at 
home. At heart, no one 
quite approved of Martin’s journey; there 
was a general feeling that Dame Martha 
was right, and that the stranger, who had 
come and gone so strangely and suddenly, 
was really, as she suggested, a messenger 
of ill. Gerard Vincke’s wife reminded 
him that when the week before she had 
spied out an aurora borealis, which had 
streamed forth in such rosy splendour 
as to startle wiser people than Dorner’s 
labourers, she had said they should hear 
news soon of stranger doings, and now 
here they were—and he who at the time 
had responded, “ Ay, ay, bloody doings 
too; there will be a battle somewhere,” a 
tolerably safe guess in those days—now 
readily accepted his wife’s view, and 
spread it among his mates, by whom it 
was received with equal favour. Dore 
naturally resented the appropriation of 
her Sunday suit, and was inclined, like 
her mistress, to regard the runaway as a 
thief and a suspicious character. Dame 
Martha’s aversion to the Papist girl was 
deepened by Martin’s having acted with¬ 
out consulting her or seeking her ap¬ 
proval, and even the kind Dorner did 
not quite see why any one should run 


risks for a wayward girl who declined to 
stay in a good home when it was opened 
to her. Only his deep respect for what¬ 
ever another person deliberately regarded 
as a duty had prevented his holding 
Martin back. The boy had sought his 
uncle’s eyes with such an anxious appeal 
for permission in his own that Dorner 
had seen he would be in a sore strait 
between obedience and his conviction of 
what he ought to do, and could not find 
in his conscience to say him nay. But 
still he was uneasy and troubled, feeling 
that danger lurked all around, and 
wishing he had sent one of the farm- 
men with him. He reminded himself 
that there was no positive security in 
being all together, for what could the 
whole household do if the Bed Devils, 
or Mansfield’s band, or even the Swedes, 
though they were nominally allies, were 
to come down upon Tannenhof ? But still 
there seemed a certain kind of protection 
in being all gathered in the same spot, 
and measures had long been taken to 
facilitate escape in case of need into a 
hiding place deep in the forest, that to 
which Martin had alluded as the Befuge, 
could they but get warning in time. The 
farm lay quite off the beaten track, as 
did the nearest village; the river which 
flowed along the edge of the forest fell 
down a rapid before it made its way into 
the valley, and even on its more peaceful 
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way between the green meadow banks, 
was not navigable, except for the flat- 
bottomed country boats, used chiefly to 
carry grass and reeds for thatching. A 
marsh lay between the village and the 
nearest road, along which troops could 
march, and the only danger to the farm 
was therefore from wandering free lances. 
All these causes had combined hitherto to 
protect this little out-of-the-way district, 
and a sense of security had grown up at 
Tannenhof and Alsdorf, and the one or 
two other villages near, from their long 
exemption from the sufferings so terrible 
elsewhere. But now this was all swept 
away, for Dorner at all events, by the 
sight of Miihlbach. As he thrashed out 
his corn or superintended his men, his 
heart was full of silent prayer for the 
boy whom he had brought up, and who 
was as dear to him as the little fair-haired 
lad, who, with a mimic flail, made him by 
one of the men, was using all his little 
strength to copy his father, and get as 
much noise out of it as possible, in the 
happy belief that he too was doing a hard 
day’s work and helping Dorner effec¬ 
tually. In spite of being fully employed, 
time went by heavily for Dorner, while 
Martin was making his way towards the 
desolate scene which had met his uncle’s 
startled eyes the evening before. 

Meanwhile Martin, with a certain sense 
of holiday and freedom which he enjoyed 
very much in his quiet way, was trotting 
on Shag’s back by narrow forest paths, 
with the great white sheepdog Flink 
running before him in a business-like 
way, not unlike that of his master. He 
was Martin’s dog, and had been trained 
by him from puppy days, and the two 
were close friends and excellent com¬ 
panions, neither very demonstrative, but 
thoroughly understanding each other’s 
looks and ways, and holding much conver¬ 
sation, more or less articulate, together, 
Martin had meant to go by the road, 
as the shorter way, but before he reached 
Alsdorf he met a villager, who reported 
that a party of mounted men had been 
seen on the way to Miihlbach, and no one 


willingly risked meeting mounted men 
without being very sure who they were. 
He deliberated with himself whether he 
ought to go back and warn his uncle, but, 
having ascertained that the riders were 
some miles from Alsdorf, and certainly 
riding away and not towards the villages, 
he determined to go onwards, only 
turning into the forest willingly enough, 
though it delayed his arrival at Miihl- 
bach. The forest was much more con¬ 
genial to him than the road. His chief 
fear was lest the fugitive whom he 
was pursuing should have encountered 
the party of whom the villager had 
spoken. He blamed himself more and 
more for not having guessed her purpose 
when she spoke to him in the morning. 
“ Dunderhead that I am! it was just like 
me! ” he said to himself, clutching at 
his thick, light-brown hair in vexation. 
“ However, the milk is spilt. I’ll see 
whether I can’t do better at the next 
milking.” And then he gave himself up 
to enjoying all the sights and sounds of 
the forest, in a leisurely way, since Shag 
must not be over-hurried after his long 
journey of the previous day. Even with¬ 
out its population of birds, beasts, and 
insects, the forest itself would have been 
delightful to Martin. He had the same 
sort of strong affection for it which a 
mountaineer has for his peaks and preci¬ 
pices. He knew the various sounds made 
by the wind in the different kinds of trees 
as he did the notes of the birds which 
inhabited their branches, and could have 
told blindfold by feeling a leaf or a bit 
of bark what name to give to the tree or 
shrub and whence it came. The woods were 
beautiful to him at all seasons—in winter, 
when the frost had cased each slender 
twig with ice, and coated all the blades 
of grass and fallen leaves with a dainty 
fretwork, or the deep snow loaded the 
branches and covered the ground, and 
was marked all over with the tracks of 
hare, and fox, and roe-deer, or the count¬ 
less footprints of birds ; or when spring 
brought a joyful awakening, and the 
boughs began to open their buds and 
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shake out green leaves, and all the 
animals rejoiced that winter was slain: 
or again, when the early summer sun was 
making a thousand little fairy rainbows 
in the dewy cobwebs spun among the 
bushes, and the foliage so varied in spring 
would now be one deep green, but for 
the light, vigorous shoots of this season; 
or when as now in autumn the woods 
had put on their royal robes before they 
laid them aside for many a long day— 
Martin was always at home and happy 
among them. He was always able to 
remember a path along which he had once 
been, but in the woods he seemed to 
find his way wherever he wished to go 
as if by instinct, and he more than once 
took a shorter path than Dorner had 
done the evening before, sure that he 
should emerge at the right point. Shag 
trotted steadily on, apparently untired, 
as if he had not gone a long journey 
the preceding day, a true klepper, able 
to bear an immense amount of work and 
fatigue without suffering, and on much 
worse fare than he was used to at Tan- 
nenhof. Martin talked to him, and 
imparted his views on what they saw to 
him and to Flink, who now and then 
obviously inquired which turn to take, 
standing still where a path diverged, and 
looking with pricked ears and expectant 
black eyes back at his master, until a 
“ Left, Flink ! ” or “ Right,” or “ Straight 
on,” satisfied him, and he trotted forward 
again. 

Martin was sorry when he found him¬ 
self near Miihlbach, though some boy-like 
curiosity to see the dismal scene which 
his uncle had described had heightened 
his satisfaction in the expedition, which 
had seemed to him otherwise ordinary 
enough. He had not been to Erfurt, 
like Horner, nor heard and seen what 
ravages were being daily committed 
all around, and had very faintly realised 
the demoralisation brought by war and 
famine. The sight of what had been 
Miihlbach was a revelation to him, and 
even a more startling sight than it had 
been to his uncle, who was in some 


measure prepared for it by what he had 
beheld or heard of elsewhere. Martin 
felt such a rush of anger against those 
who had done this thing that the hot 
tears smarted in his eyes, and he could 
hardly get his breath. “ Why are such 
things let to be % ” he asked himself, as 
hundreds were asking too all through 
Germany, and finding no answer, until 
they gave the problem up in despair, and 
fell into reckless unbelief, or took refuge 
in the absolute, unquestioning faith that 
God knew best, and they must leave it to 
Him. “If I could but punish them!” 
muttered the lad, looking round at the 
ruins, and the sad tokens of suffering 
around him. “ Well, whoever those 
riders were that Philip Spitta saw, they 
could scarce have been on their way 
hither, for even if they could shave an 
egg, there is not so much as an egg left 
to shave! Now, where is my house % 
The last by the other gate. So, come on, 
Shag, good fellow ; I have a feed for you 
all ready. Go on, Flink. What do you 
think of it, eh, boy 1 Yes, you may well 
smell about and look at me. Mind, Flink, 
the Red Devils have done this, and if ever 
you see one, remember you and I saw 
Mulhbach together—Do you hear 1 —and 
make him remember it too. Here’s the 
house. Now, has she got here ? I hope 
so, for if not, we must just look till we 
find her.” 

She had got there. Martin’s first glance 
into the house assured him that she was 
half leaning, half lying, against the deep 
window-seat, almost more forlorn than 
when Dorner had found her the night 
before. All her defiant will seemed 
broken down ; she had accomplished her 
purpose, and returned, with a persuasion 
born of her long brooding over one fixed 
idea, that she should find Ulrike awaiting 
her. The shock of disappointment, 
solitude, and a sudden perception of her 
own desolate loneliness, had quite over¬ 
come her, and from the moment when she 
had entered, her eyes alight with feverish 
hope and expectation, and sunk down 
exhausted and sick with disappointment, 
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she had not stirred. Martin heaved a 
great sigh of relief as he saw her. He 
had not realised till then what a weight 
of anxiety had lain on his heart. 

“ So! ” he said, walking forward, 
“ you, are here then, and safe.” 

She lifted her head with a look of 
wonder. 

“ Have you come here to seek me ? ” 

“I have,” answered Martin, concisely. 
“ And I have brought some food too, 
since you went away breakfastless.” 

“I do not want any,” she said, too 
exhausted to feel as if she could swallow 
a morsel. 

“ But I do. I had uncommonly little 
dinner,” replied Martin, spreading out 
his provisions on the window-seat; and 
then she discovered that she too was 
hungry and had eaten nothing since the 
night before. “ I’ll find a seat some¬ 
where ; ” and he went out, and returned 
with a large block of wood, apparently 
used to chop on, and which he had 
noticed lying in the street. 

It made a tolerable seat, and he settled 
himself upon it, and ate his dinner in 
silence, making not a single observa¬ 
tion until he saw her looking refreshed 
and strengthened by the meal which she 
found herself very glad to have. Pre¬ 
sently she looked at him, found his eyes 
fixed meditatively upon her, and began to 
wonder, now that she was less dizzy and 
worn out, and her thoughts were clearer, 
why he had taken all this trouble. 

“ Did you really come here to seek 
me % ” she repeated. 

“ There is little else to seek,” answered 
Martin laconically. 

“ Ho ! ” she burst out, as if the anguish 
of disappointment which had hitherto 
been too intense for word or tear must 
have its way at last. “ There is nothing 
here—nothing! no one! And yet I 
dreamed last night, and I prayed to St. 
Ulrich, and vowed I would go barefoot on 
pilgrimage to his shrine if I found her 
when 1 came back. And I made so 
sure that when I came to the house 
I should see her in the doorway waiting 


for me. But St. Ulrich had not heard 
me.” 

She dropped her face on her arms with 
a gesture of utter despair. Martin was 
perplexed. He understood that here was 
grief which could hardly endure the 
lightest touch. Had Dame Martha been 
there she would certainly have had some¬ 
thing pungent to say about the folly, to 
say the very least of it, of praying to 
saints, but Martin did not feel as if that 
were the right kind of remark to make to 
this desolate girl. 

“ You will come back now,” he sug¬ 
gested, wishing heartily he could have 
found any word of comfort, but too shy 
and bashful to attempt it, and moreover 
hampered by his very perception of how 
intense was the girl's suffering. 

“ Why should I ? I would as lieve die 
here. Nothing matters now.” 

“ Would your sister have you do that ? 
If she should come back one day, what 
would she say if she found you had not 
had the courage to live ” 

“ How do I know she is yet alive 1 Oh, 
she is, she is, and that man who came 
here last night said I should rather pray 
that she were dead, and out of the cruel 
hands of men. Yet, perhaps the saints 
did hear me, and she is with them, and if 
I were to die I should find her again, or 
at least learn where she is.” 

Martin knew very well that the hap¬ 
piest thing for this poor Ulrike, dragged 
away to live the wretched, shameful life 
of the women who followed the regiments, 
would be to die as soon as possible. It was 
horrible to think how any one must suffer 
who had been gently born and nurtured, 
and what usage she must undergo, if she 
lived; but he had a curious, trustful con¬ 
viction that these two sisters, who seemed 
all in all to each other, would be reunited 
in life. 

‘‘They say that all things come to him 
who knows how to wait,” he said slowly ; 

“ I expect you will find it so, maiden, if 
you will try. Methinks your sister would 
break her heart if she saw you thus. 
Even if she be in Paradise, you might 
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please her, you know, by doing as she 
would have you. Or maybe it is at the 
price of living and waiting that you are 
to see her again.” 

“ Then you think she is living ? that 
she may come back? But if so, who 
knows how she may be faring ! ” 

It was like a cry of acute bodily pain. 
Martin was silent : then he said, “ God 
sees you and her, though neither of you 
knows where the other is; ask Him to 
help her.” 

Theresa looked up doubtfully. She 
had not prayed much in her life, though 
when she wanted anything particularly 
she had sometimes put up a taper at a 
favourite altar in Ulm Minster, or asked 
St. Ulrich or St. Theresa to obtain it for 
her. At first she could not catch the 
ill-expressed thought in Martin’s mind 
that God was, as it were, the link between 
her and her lost sister, but when she did, 
a look of surprise, hope, and doubt, all 
mingled together, came into her face. 
Probably a cloud of intercessors had so 
come between her and this thought of her 
Almighty Father that she had hitherto 
simply looked on Him as a judge to be 
feared and propitiated. The look of 
hope was gone directly. “I asked St. 
Ulrich and blessed Mary, and they did not 
hear,” she said, shaking her head. 

“As for that, I see no good in asking 
servants, however good they be, when one 
has the Master’s ear,” said Martin, 
bluntly ; “ after all, He made your sister 
and you, and not they, so it is reasonable 
to suppose He cares most about you. 
Anyhow I would ask Him ; that cannot 
harm, can it ? ” 

She made no reply for a minute, evi¬ 
dently considering this suggestion. 

* “Yes, He made us, and He knows 
where she is. But oh! He lets such 
dreadful things be done ! ” she answered 
at last, with a choking sob. 

Martin had once already had that 
thought forced on him that day, and he 
was too honest to give any answer which 
he could not feel as satisfactory to him¬ 
self. 


“ Ay, that must wait too,” he said, 

“ at least as far as I see. I dare say a 
wiser man could answer it. No doubt 
Pfarrer Faber could. You can ask him 
the next time he comes our way. But now 
you are coming back with me ? I want 
to get home before evening, for uncle 
needs me ; there is a bit of work he and 
I have to do together before dark. And 
I want to have a look at Brindle first ; 
the poor beast must wonder where I am.” 

He held out his hand, and she rose to 
follow him without further resistance. 
Her return to the emptiness and desola¬ 
tion which awaited her had made her 
see with new eyes the hopelessness of 
lingering here, and the impossibility of 
sustaining life if she did stay. Yet she 
hesitated. 

“ If she should come back here she will 
not know where I am,” she said. 

“ Oh, as for that we will make it clear 
enough. If I had a charred stick— 
there are only too many, for that matter,” 
Martin added. “ I’ll soon fetch one.” 

There was indeed no difficulty in pick¬ 
ing up a brand, with which he speedily 
returned. 

“ Now we will write your name on the 
wall and where you have gone, and she 
can come and seek you there. It will 
show at once you are safe, and that will 
be what she will first want to know. 
Will you write, or shall I ? ” He was 
sharpening the end of the blackened 
stick as he spoke. 

“ Can you write ? ” asked Theresa, only 
observing the rustic air and costume of 
the tall, shy lad, and unaware either of 
the social status of a well-to-do farmer in 
Thuringia, or of how superior was the 
education given among Lutherans to that 
customary among Bomanists of the same 
rank, or even much higher, unless indeed 
to young men destined to be ecclesiastics. 

Martin’s answer was to burst out 
laughing, a merry, boyish laugh of im¬ 
mense amusement at such a question, and 
he wrote in large black characters on the 
wall, “ Theresa,Tannenhof, Alsdorf.” That 
is it; now come, maiden.” 
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And he took her hand, and she found 
herself once more lifted on Shag’s back, 
only now passive, instead of fiercely, if 
silently, rebelling. She looked around 
her with eyes whose expression seemed 
protesting against the wreck and ruin 
which had met them on all sides. “ Why 
should this be if God loves us ? ” was the 
thought surging up in her heart, even if 
it did not again rise to her lips. It came 
home to her in her own personal loss and 
suffering as it could not do to Martin, 
though he, too, could not escape from it 
as they passed through the shattered gate 
and left what had once been Miihlbach; 
but he had been bred up in a simple, de¬ 
vout faith which recognised his incapa¬ 
bility to understand the wonderful works 
and ways of Providence, just as his little 
cousin, Dorner’s four years old son, could 
not understand the motives of his father’s 
conduct, and yet found all work for good 
that he ordered. The impetuous, undis¬ 
ciplined girl at his side knew nothing of 
such loving faith as this. 


CHAPTER Y. 

“ Wait; my faith is large in time 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.” 

. —Tennyson. 

Martin hesitated a moment whether to 
strike into the road to Alsdorf, where he 
had a little business to transact, or to 
return as he came, through the forest. 
The recollection of the rumour concerning 
a mounted party, who might be indeed the 
well disciplined troop of Gotha, but who 
also were very possibly Croats or mere 
marauders, determined him to choose the 
latter course; and once again Theresa 
found herself journeying along the wood¬ 
land paths, where the bracken grew high 
on either side, or even invaded the little - 
used ways, turning russet here and there, 
but still chiefly a sea of dark-green, ex¬ 
cept where a sunbeam fell upon it through 
the trees and silvered the great fronds 
which all summer had drunk in the 
warmth and light and served as a covert 
to innumerable wild creatures. 


A fox suddenly crossed their path, 
startling Theresa, who took it for a wolf, 
and making Martin’s dog bark, though 
he did not attempt to pursue it, and a 
woodpecker ceased tapping a decaying 
hole and climbed round the trunk out of 
sight, both of which little events caused 
Martin evident pleasure, and he had 
volunteered a good deal of information as 
to the habits of foxes and woodpeckers to 
his silent companion before discovering 
that she was not even appearing to listen. 
Then he became silent, not at all discom¬ 
fited, however, but well pleased to hold 
his peace since she did not care to hear; 
and he walked beside the horse, whist¬ 
ling low to himself and noting everything 
around him as they went slowly along. 
He wanted no better entertainment than 
what he saw and heard, and was glad that 
he could give his mind to the sights and 
sounds of the woods—sights and sounds 
which would have been invisible and in¬ 
audible, or at least unnoticed, had any 
less keen and practised eye and ear been 
there. To an untrained observer the 
woods might have seemed silent and life¬ 
less, but not a rabbit jumped across the 
path, or a creeper mounted in spirals 
round a tree, but Martin perceived it. 
Theresa’s thoughts were far away — 
now occupied with agonizing question¬ 
ings as to the fate of her sister, always 
such a frail creature, and ill when 
carried off from Miihlbach; then the 
great Ulm minster would rise before her in 
its mighty, solid strength, so that, though 
unfinished, it seemed as if its builders had 
done all that man could to raise the fit¬ 
ting temple for the worship of One who 
should endure unchanging for ever. Or 
she found herself recalling the little 
chamber up in the high, sloping roof of 
the old house overlooking the city wall, 
and the green waters of the Danube— 
the chamber which she had shared with 
TJlrike, and which had a little garden of 
asters and ivy on the window-sill; or she 
seemed to see herself, as in a mirror, 
bending over a large volume and reading 
I to her blind father, while Ulrike went 
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about her household tasks. He was dead 
now, and only his two daughters left— 
and where was Ulrike'? It all came back 
to that, wherever her thoughts might 
stray. 

Martin startled her out of the musings 
in which she was lost by suddenly check¬ 
ing her horse, and listening, with a sign 
for silence, while he put his hand warn- 
ingly on his dog’s head. Voices, and the 
tread of a horse’s hoofs, muffled by fall¬ 
ing on sward, were audible, and at no 
great distance. 

“Two voices, one horse,” muttered 
Martin. “ The path comes right into 
this, and no covert worth anything. 
Hush, Flink, old man; I should know 
one voice, surely 1 Why, it is Faber’s! 
Fear nothing, maiden \ I know not whom 
he has with him, but what Faber brings 
must needs be good.” 

And he waited for the approach of the 
two whom he had detected as advancing 
towards them. Theresa sat listless, 
caring little whether they lingered or 
went on. He had spoken the name of 
Faber once before to her that day, but it 
had conveyed no idea to her mind, 
stranger and Homan Catholic as she was, 
though to the Protestant population of 
Thuringia, for fifty miles or more round 
Alsdorf, it told of courage and comfort 
and a message of hope brought by one 
who had taken, his life in his hands for 
his brethren’s sake, and who kept a ray 
of light visible in the thick darkness. 
Wherever there was sore need and no 
helper, or men’s souls fainted for op¬ 
pression and wrong, Johann Schmidt, or 
Faber as he was called, in the curious 
Latinised fashion of the time, was sure to 
be found. Driven forth from his parish 
by Spinola and his “ Spanish dragons,” 
he had sought no settled home, but had 
thenceforward led a wandering life, going 
to every place, far or near, where there 
were desolate people with no one to care 
for their souls. He had long been a 
marked man, but a special providence 
seemed to watch over him, and hitherto 
he had always escaped his enemies, and 


reappeared to pray by the sick, bury the 
dead, and encourage the living. 

Martin’s face lighted up with pleasure 
as he saw him coming. Before he served 
the lonely parish whence he had been 
expelled, and which he took because no 
other pastor could be found for it, he had 
lived near Tannenhof ; but he was seldom 
seen now by his old neighbours and 
friends, for though welcomed with de¬ 
light, and each of his visits reckoned as 
an honour and a joy, his mission was not 
to those living in peace and plenty. 

He was a fair-haired, blue-eyed young 
man of perhaps six or seven and twenty, 
with a look of quiet, steadfast joyfulness, 
as if he had some inward spring of glad 
hope and confidence which filled him with 
childlike trust. He was walking beside 
a horseman, armed, but more lightly than 
was usual in those times, with long, light 
hair curling at the ends over his collar, 
a direct, frank, penetrating look, and a 
noble and distinguished air which struck 
Martin at once, as did the strength and 
beauty of the animal which he rode. 
“ A goodly pair indeed,” thought the 
boy. 

“ Why here is Dorner’s Martin,” said 
the young minister, in much surprise; 
“ Dorner of that Tannenhof of which I 
was but now speaking, and- % ” 

He looked inquiringly at Theresa, but 
Martin only said— 

“ Yes, as you see. We are on our way 
home, and took by the forest, since I 
heard this morning in Alsdorf that there 
are riders about the roads and none 
knows who they be.” 

“ My party, doubtless,” said the 
cavalier to Faber, with a smile. “ I fear 
they will spend the night in search of me.” 

“ Had I known they were your men I 
need scarce have feared, noble sir,” said 
Martin, looking up at the speaker. 

“ And whence come you, Martin 1 ” 
asked Faber, as they moved on, Shag 
leading the way as at home in the laby¬ 
rinth of paths. 

“ From Miihlbach.” 

“ From Miihlbach ! ” repeated Faber. 
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“ What took you to that stricken place % 
No soul is left alive there.” 

“ There was something I had to seek,” 
answered the lad, with a look towards 
Theresa—and seeing that she was out of 
earshot, and took no heed of what was 
passing, he related in a low voice all 
that he knew of her story. Both his 
listeners were visibly moved. 

“ God help her and her sister ! ” said 
Faber, with deep pity, “ and the land 
too! In the last week I have seen 
Neustadt, late a fair city, turned into 
a ruin, pillaged and burned, and Halden- 
wald, a poor little village, sacked again 
for the twenty-eighth time in two years. 
In one house a whole family lay dead 
of pestilence and famine—some yet had 
the grass in their mouths by which 
they had sought to still their hunger ; and 
the starving dogs—” he stopped with 
a shudder at the recollection of what 
he had seen. 

“Take heart, good Pfarrer,” said the 
cavalier, looking down upon him and 
laying his hand on his shoulder with a 
friendly, earnest encouragement; “ God’s 
mill may seem to these sad eyes of ours 
to grind but slowly, yet He watches it. 
And surely there must be some great 
future in store for this our poor land, 
since it is worthy to be passed through 
such a furnace of affliction.” 

“ True, noble sir, and the darkness is 
no darkness with Him; I thank you for 
reminding me of it,” answered Faber, 
the shadow passing from his face and its 
usual sweet and steadfast expression re¬ 
turning. “ Our times are in His hand. 
Martin, this noble gentleman was on his 
way with a party of his followers to 
Burg Aarberg, but the chase tempted 
them, and in the heat of it they scattered, 
and he lost himself in the forest. It 
were not well that he went alone so 
far as Burg Aarberg this evening, and 
I made bold to offer him a night’s 
lodging at Tannenhof, whose doors are 
ever open to any who need shelter.” 

“ Yes, surely; my uncle will be 
right glad,” said Martin ; “ and I will 


see myself to your horse, fair sir,” he 
added, looking with great admiration at 
the charger. “It is seldom one has the 
chance of grooming so noble a beast.” 

The rider smiled and patted his 
horse’s neck. 

“ Auster and his master might have 
spent the night in the forest but for 
meeting with you, good Pfarrer, whose 
name I have yet to learn, and you, my 
lad; and though we have had worse 
lodgings than moss and trees, yet am I 
not sorry to profit by your good offer. 
Now let me learn to whom I am indebted.” 

“ This youth is Martin Dorner, nephew 
of the worthy owner of Tannenhof, my 
very good friend,” said the young minis¬ 
ter; “and I am Johannes Schmidt or 
Faber; you need not to be told that it is 
common among us pastors and men of 
letters, with which last assuredly I dare 
not count myself, to translate our names 
into Latin or Greek.” 

“ Faber! ” repeated the rider, with a 
look of surprise and pleasure, “ truly I 
know that name well, and have heard 
much of him who bears it; many good 
arms has that smith forged for his 
master, and glad am I to know him. 
I could have no guide so welcome or so 
sure for soul or body as the Wander- 
pfarrer, Johannes Faber ! ” 

The fair face of the young man coloured 
deeply; there was something of kind, 
glad recognition that they were fellow- 
labourers in a great cause, in the tone of 
his companion which gave him keen 
pleasure, unmixed with a shade of 
vanity. Martin was eager to know 
who it was that addressed Faber thus; 
but gracious and even brotherly as the 
stranger’s demeanour was, it yet had 
something princely and commanding, 
which forbade any questions ; and though 
Martin examined his armour and the 
trappings of his steed with the closest 
attention, wondering more and more who 
this guest was whom he was conducting 
to Tannenhof, he could only discover that 
he belonged to the Gotha’schen troops, 
by the colour of his scarf, and guess from 
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his bearing and whole air that he must 
be a gentleman of high rank. Faber gave 
him no title, and when Martin whispered 
eagerly, “ Know you his name ? ” he an¬ 
swered, “ Perchance he will tell it later.” 
And j ust then the horseman began to ask 
Martin about the condition of this part 
of the country, and whether the woods 
were safe about Tannenhof, and smiled 
kindly when the lad's first embarrassed 
answers became ready and eager as he 
spoke of the forest, and the wild creatures 
which made it their home. 

“ It is clear you love bird and beast,” he 
said, “ and know how to deal with them.” 

“ They are such friendly things, noble 
lord,” answered Martin, looking up very 
earnestly, as if pleading their cause. 
We make them look on us as foes, and 
then indeed they turn against us, but if 
man wished them truly well, they would 
deal well by him also.” 

“ I have heard of a good man in Italy 
whom the Koman communion count not 
wrong as a saint, if by saint we mean a 
holy man, and he so loved all things, man 
and beast, that a fierce robber repented 
him of his ways at the bidding of this 
Francis, and grew a good citizen, and a 
wild wolf which had ravaged the country 
side followed him home tame and 
gentle.” 

“ And what did he do with it 1 Did 
others believe it rued its past ways, and 
was tamed, or did they drive it back to 
the woods by their hard usage ? ” asked 
Martin eagerly. 

“ Ah, my lad, thou hast touched a true 
note there,” said the stranger, looking 
with interest at the boy's face, now alight 
with intelligence and interest. “ Too 
often it is indeed thus with the repent¬ 
ant sinner, but good Francis knew that 
the path must be made easy for steps 
little used to tread in narrow ways, and 
he caused his fellow townsmen in fair 
Assisi to serve a daily ration to Ser Lupo, 
as they called the beast, not enough in¬ 
deed to pamper and overheat him, but 
sufficient to keep him in health, and 
satisfy a reasonable hunger.” 


“That was well,” said Martin, evi¬ 
dently meditating over what he had just 
heard, and then he exclaimed abruptly, 
“ If one like you had not told me this 
tale, noble sir, I had scarce believed it, 
for if there be an evil beast at all, surely 
it is a wolf. He is skulking, and treacher¬ 
ous, and greedy, and stupid too. Now a 
fox has wits, and may be tamed, but a 
wolf—. However, the good man had the 
secret to find out something not amiss, 
even in a wolf; I am glad to know that.” 

“ We should be near your uncle’s farm,” 
said his companion, presently ; “ yonder 
dog trots on in front, and never once 
looks back, and the klepper follows un¬ 
guided, for the girl scarce holds the bridle.” 

“ Yes, sir; but they have needed no 
guidance all the way home ; they came by 
these paths this morning, and Flink and 
Shag never forget a road along which 
they have gone. These kleppers, which 
are often turned loose on the moors, or in 
the woods, are not like stall-fed beasts, 
which have no sense, having no call to 
use it, and trust altogether in man. I 
doubt if your charger would fare half as 
well as Shag, or make so good a fight for 
life were wolves to attack it, if both were 
turned loose to fend for themselves, 
though this be such a noble creature,” 
and Martin caressed the tall horse with 
loving admiration. 

Faber had gone forward some time be¬ 
fore, to walk by Theresa, and say some 
kind words to her; but he got small 
response, and she seemed almost to re¬ 
sent his addressing her, either because 
she felt it a liberty on his part, or because 
it broke in upon her thoughts. However, 
he continued to walk by her pony, though 
in silence, missing, Dame Martha would 
have said, an opportunity for speaking 
profitably to the girl; but Faber knew 
more about troubled hearts than did the 
Bauerin, and sometimes held his peace 
when others, who meant to heal, wounded 
afresh by words. 

“ There is Tannenhof, our farm, my 
lord,” said Martin, as they came out on 
the ridge of the low hills in which lay the 
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narrow little valley, with its rich green 
meadows in its lap, and its ploughed 
fields lying on the slopes, while the farm 
stood in its substantial comfort just 
below. The stranger drew rein, and 
gazed downwards for some minutes, and 
Martin saw with surprise that his eyes 
glistened, as if with tears. 

“ Soothly,” he said to Faber, who had 
stepped back to his side, “ I knew not 
that in all our poor fatherland there yet 
was to be found a spot so crowned with 
peace as this. Why, ’tis a little para¬ 
dise ; it looks as if neither sin nor sorrow 
had entered it. Truly your lines are set 


in pleasant places, dwellers in Tannen- 
hof. God be thanked for so sweet a 
sight, and keep it for long days as it is 
how.” And then, seeing Martin's pleased 
surprise at such praise, “ My lad, I have 
travelled far and wide in our land of late, 
and elsewhere 1 have been heart sickened 
by the sight of towns and villages scathed 
by fire and wasted with famine; of ground 
where the curse is come again, so that 
it brings forth nought but thorns and 
thistles. Here, at last, is a spot where the 
spoiler has never come, and a blessing rests 
visibly on man’s honest labour. I thank 
you for bringing me hither, good friends.” 


To be continued . 
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Charades. 

1 . 

See how bad boys pursue my first, 

Whose second droops so sadly. 

0 wicked boys, I would my whole 
Your cruel pleasures gladly. 

2 . 

We track my first unto its lair, 

My second with its fellow wear, 

And pluck my whole when growing fair. 

3 . 

Before my first my second reach 
Let him first learn control; 

The hardest lesson life can teach, 

But learnt, he’ll well my whole . 

4 . 

A girlish name, both short and sweet, 
When winds are this, run down the street; 
Dressed in my whole some folks you meet. 

5 . 

Where’er a garden boasts my first, 

Lo ! many a summer treasure, 

Within its peaceful bed, my next 
Gives countless people pleasure. 

My whole a paradox you’ll find, 

For, though ’tis sweet and to your mind, 
’Tis shunn’d, neglected too. 

You’ll wear it next your heart the while, 
You’ll speak of it with mocking smile— 
May none thus speak of you ! 

6 . 

How many an hour of mirth my first 
Can give the lone and sad; 

If you would get my second , then 
Be brave and honest, lad. 

Place on my whole the harvest fruits, 
That make the farmer glad. 

7 . 

Amid my first whene’er we wander, 

Upon our second we should ponder ; 

What doleful partings at my whole 
When friends depart for foreign goal!— 
What tears and anguish of the soul! 

8 . 

A mythic first saw from my next uprise 
A wondrous sword to his astonished eyes. 
Whoever read the books my whole doth 
write 

Is lost in admiration and delight. 


9 . 

My first, which once on living bodies 
grew, 

Is now both worn and valued much by 
you ; 

In ancient days my second graced the 

feast, 

Quaffed by the noble, likewise by the 
priest; 

Upon my whole what wisdom sure is 
seated! 

Distinction that to very few is meted. 

10 . 

I feel my first to see my whole a prey 

To riot and disorder—woe’s the day ! 

May none who love their second live to 
see 

Such strife disturb its calm serenity! 

11 . 

My first doth come and go, none knoweth 
how; 

My second, snooded, fair is, you’ll allow; 

My whole, is useful. If with wits you’re 
gifted 

You’ll know the means by which so 
much is lifted. 

12 . 

Around my first my whole it must be 
placed; 

See that it’s clean, or you will be 
disgraced. 

My second meaneth union, therefore 
force; 

We like to hear it lovely strains 
discourse. 

Double Acrostics. 

13 . 

A house pleasing many it must be 
confessed, 

And here we’ve “ a fellow of infinite jest.” 

1. Macbeth’s arrival to the witches three, 
Predicted was of yore by little me. 

2. Though of like colour with Othello’s 

face, 

Of different nation I, and creed, and 


race. 
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3. Without me, truth itself must cease 

to be, 

And this acrostic ne’er be known to 
thee. 

4. In Shakespeare’s classic page a varlet 

cries 

This word, as he about his duty flies. 

5. Ah ! happy muse, amuse us as of yore, 
And we will gladly at thy shrine adore. 

6. When long, the piece is voted a 

success; 

7. The curtain falls, and now my riddle 

guess. 

14. 

Within my walls, beside the rippling 
water, 

Resoundeth sounds of melody and mirth; 
Here patience is a virtue; those who’ve 
sought her 

May find her home within this spot on 
earth. 


1. One who’s yclept “ divine ” 

In the dramatic line. 

2. Model of beauty, grace 
Of old to the Attic race. 

3. Thou, ’twixt the heaven and earth, 
In Vedic myth hast birth. 

4. Initials of two words of mystery, 
Allied with Ali Baba’s history. 

5. She of the soft white hands 
Who lived in other lands. 

15. 16. 

Seen in May. 
Poetical addresses. 
Abandoned. 

An Italian family. 

18. 

Arrangement. 

A road. 

A foreign coin. 

In order. 


Corrosion. 

An American state. 
Healthy. 

Formerly. 

17. 

To breathe hard. 

A complaint. 

Void (in law). 

To abound. 

——-- 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGES 94, 95. 


Double Acrostics. 


1. 


2 . 


Charades. 

3. 4. 5. 

Maiden hair. Passport. Armada. 

Metagrams. 

6 . 

Scrape, crape, rape, ape, tape, taper. 

7. 

Sham, ham, am, ram, cram. 

Transposed Proverbs. 

8 . 

Once well done is twice done. 

9. 

It is never too late to mend. 

10 . 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
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Hidden Proverb. 

11 . 

look at a k 

Word Squares. 
13. 

SEAL 
EASE 
ASIA 
LEAD 

Floral Puzzle. 

15. 


14. 

BRAN 

RACE 

ACRE 

NEED 
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Poetical Picture Puzzle. 
Decollections of the Arabian Fights. 
(Tennyson). 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


NEEDLEWORK. 

ARK1NG STITCHES are all formal, 
and regulated by the threads of the 
___ . material on which they are worked; 

they are of the class of canvas, or 
counted stitches. 

1. Tent-stitch is the simplest of canvas. or 
Tent-cloth stitches—formed by a single insertion 
of the needle across one thread each way of 
the fabric; the needle should pass under two 
threads at the back in preparation for the next 
stitch, which falls behind the last ; without 
this precaution the working thread is liable to 
slip between the warp and woof, and the row of 
stitches loses all character, looking like a mere 
whip. It is best to have a rule for all things, and 
it is a good one to make the slant of all stitches 


lie invariably in the direction of writing. How 
often one has heard a person about to begin a piece 
of work fidgeting over the question, “Which 
way shall I cross it ! ” 

2. Simple cross-stitch is formed by two strokes 
only of the needle ; the first, diagonally over two 
threads of the cloth each way ; the second, crossed 
over these diagonally in the reverse direction. 

3. Marking-stitch is not quite the same as 
cross-stitch, which is generally made to do duty 
for it. Marking-stitch proper, requires three in¬ 
sertions of the needle, first diagonally across two 
threads each way, bringing the needle up where it 
started ; then double the under-stitch, by working 
a complete cross-stitch over it. The crossing 
stitches must all slant the same way, or it looks 
untidy. This is the most useful marking-stitch 
for general purposes, stockings, huckaback towels, 









&c. ; but there are many more elaborate and 
ornamental. 

4. Block stitch is the old name for what is now 
called Holbein work ; it was much used for mark- 
in 0, as well as for conventional patterns, and is to 
be*found on most old samplars aspiring to any 
variety. It is a light and pretty stitch, and 
should be the same on both sides (sans envers). 
This is accomplished by a darning method. 

5. A very solid marking stitch is formed by 
the combination of block and cross-stitch ; the 
one framing the other. 

6. Long-cross is not often used for maiking 
now, but there is in the South Kensington 
Museum a large piece of work, covered with long 
inscriptions in this stitch, in straight, quaintly- 


shaped letters that look well, and are very read¬ 
able. The specimen is labelled German. 

7. Clear marking or eyelet hole forms very 
handsome letters for more important articles of 
napery, table damask, &c. The repeated passage 
of the needle through the same opening is gener¬ 
ally sufficient to form the eyelet, as on a canvas 
samplar ; on a close and firm texture a stiletto 
may be used to give the hole roundness ; the 
outer form of the stitch remains square, being 
regulated by the threads. Eyelet worked with 
sixteen stitches is proportionately firmer and 
stronger. 

8. Birdseye is an aggregation of four cross- 
stitches drawn tightly enough to make a slight 
hole at their meeting point. 
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PHEN I was a small child 
with short dress, short 
pinafore, short hair, and 
short understanding also 
probably, I used to ima¬ 
gine that of all the 
happiness to be found under the blue sky 
none could equal that of having a house 
to superintend and look after. Naturally, 
it was to be my own, and I the lady 
paramount, with the privilege of making 
pies, tarts, cakes, jellies, and creams to 
my heart’s content. The right of trying 
and inventing new dishes was not the 
least of my ambitious dreams, to say 
nothing of my determination as to the 
scrubbing, washing, and frequent clean¬ 
ing fits in which I intended to indulge! 

My house, I vowed, should be the pink 
of cleanliness, my furniture possess the 
brightest polish, and my linen and cur¬ 
tains be white as the very snow. No 
Mrs. Sharpeye should be able to discover 
dust and flue in the corners, or cobwebs 
behind the beds and drawers, or anything 
amiss with my kitchen utensils, for therein 
the culminating point of my good house¬ 
wifery was to be manifest to all. 

Alas ! my hair has grey threads 
gradually spreading through it; I have 
had a house of my own, and my child¬ 
hood’s day-dreams have faded away. 
Nevertheless, I still maintain there is 
pleasure and satisfaction in knowing how 
to manage a house well. There is a 
large dose of well-placed pride in the 
young girl who knows and interests her- 
NO. XXXVII. 


self in the everyday necessity of culinary 
skill. 

Good cooking is no mean art, nor will 
it become such until the mode of living 
without eating has been invented. Take 
courage, then, dear young friends, and 
persevere in your endeavours ; for you 
little know how many pleasant hours you 
may pass in an occupation equally useful 
and necessary. Do not be discouraged by 
a burnt finger or a discoloured hand ; the 
cheery smile of your father as he tastes 
your nice little dish will repay you a 
hundredfold for sundry mishaps even 
more important. The assurance also of 
the poor invalid, as he swallows with 
pleasure a few mouthfuls of the little 
delicacy prepared especially for him, will 
send a warmer glow through your heart 
than all the many hours of slothful 
pleasure in which you used to indulge, be¬ 
lieving there were none others fit for you. 

Cooking naturally comprises three 
very important points. 

The first and principal one is cleanli¬ 
ness, fortunately within every one’s reach, 
and extremely necessary from a sanitary 
point of view. 

The second, especially for the inexperi¬ 
enced, is good will and intelligence, which 
are almost certain to ensure success to 
us in nearly everything we undertake. 

The third is the manner of serving up 
our dishes when once prepared, so as to 
render them not only palatable, but 
tempting to the delicate, as well as to the 
ever ready, appetite. 
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COOKERY . 


This last point depends much upon the 
good taste a person may naturally 
possess; yet it can nevertheless be ac¬ 
quired in a great measure by observation. 

Ann and Mary (general servants) have 
cooked exactly the same aliments and in 
a similar manner, yet their dinners have 
turned out totally different as to flavour 
and appearance. 

Ann’s giddiness and want of clean¬ 
liness has left her meat uncovered in the 
hot kitchen hours before she wants it, 
after which she has let it boil hard, stop 
boiling altogether, and finally gallop on 
again, until it comes to table as tough 
and flavourless as it well can be. Her 
vegetables are served up watery, cold, and 
tasteless. Thrown pele-mele on to a dish, 
she carries them to table, and is highly 
affronted at hearing her master angrily 
proclaim the dinner a perfect disgrace. 
Her mistress scolds, but is far too much 
of a lady to occupy herself with kitchen 
matters, even though she has but one 
servant; and thus the same scene takes 
place daily. Ann is sent away, but a self¬ 
same Ann replaces her, and the dinner 
never varies as far as uncomfortableness 
and want of nicety are concerned. 

Mary, on the contrary, has presided 
over her culinary preparations with an 
eye to success. Her vegetables have been 
carefully kept in fresh water whilst 
awaiting their immersion in the boiler 
just at the right moment. The meat has 
remained in a cool atmosphere, and is 
brought out only at the instant when 
required for the oven or spit ; it is well 
basted, and notwithstanding a good quick 
fire, is neither burned nor dried. 

The salt and pepper have been judi¬ 
ciously added. The sauce is perfect, 
the nice double parsley for garnishing 
prepared—and in a word, attention and 
goodwill have so well presided over the 
arrangement of the table and the 
cooking of the dinner, that although her 
mistress is sick in bed, Mary is sure of 
nothing but pleasant looks and smiles; 
whereas Ann is greeted continually by 


frowns and reproaches, that make her 
exit from the dining-room a matter of 
real relief to her. 

I was sitting working in my garden 
one afternoon, in a country place three 
miles distant from the nearest village, 
when two of my young neighbours, who 
kept their father’s house, came in a great 
fit of perplexity to tell me they had just 
received news that their aunt and cousins 
were coming to spend the following day 
with them, and that unfortunately there 
was not a bit of butcher’s meat to be 
had but veal, to which they knew their 
aunt’s objection on account of its un¬ 
wholesomeness. 

“ What shall we do—what shall we 
do?” they exclaimed. 

“Long experience,” said I, 44 has proved 
to me, my dear young friends, that preju¬ 
dice and error often make us cast aside 
certain viands as indigestible and un¬ 
wholesome. A meat that may certainly 
be classed in this category is veal. How 
often have I heard parents say, 4 1 never 
let my children eat veal/ A French¬ 
woman at this assertion would open her 
eyes to their widest, smile, and ask why ? 
then express her astonishment by declar¬ 
ing that in France there is a greater con¬ 
sumption of veal than of any other meat, 
and that she, the mother of a large family, 
had never had any reason to complain of 
its indigestible properties. It is true, 
also, that she knows how to prepare it. 
The sine qud non of the matter is, that it 
be thoroughly cooked to render it whole¬ 
some, and this is, unfortunately, seldom or 
never the case with the joints of roast veal 
we are in the habit of seeing on English 
tables, and hence its bad reputation. Yeal 
requires double and treble the cooking of 
beef and mutton to make it digestible.” 

44 I am so glad to hear you say so,” 
said my young friends, 44 and perhaps you 
will be able to tell us of a French manner 
of cooking it, so that aunt will scarcely 
know it is veal, or, at least, will find it so 
good that she will forget all about its 
unwholesomeness 2 ” 
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“I will do my best to help you out of 
your dilemma,” I answered. “I advise you 
to have either a piece of fillet or loin, though 
it does not much signify what part it be, 
and to cook it in the following manner. 

“ Remove the bones, roll and tie up 
the meat so as to form a presentable 
joint of from four to five pounds; put 
it into a bright, clean, copper sauce¬ 
pan, with a couple of ounces, or rather 
more, of butter, and set it on your 
stove, taking care to watch and turn 
it until it be of a nice, rich, brown 
colour all over, after which add about a 
quarter of a pint of boiling water; put 
back the bones you have previously taken 
from your meat, with pepper, salt, a little 
bunch of thyme, parsley, and a bay leaf 
tied together, and let the whole simmer 
gently for a couple of hours. In the mean¬ 
time, prepare several carrots, cut these into 
halves and these again into pieces of an 
inch long, and a good number of small 
onions, and at the end of the two hours 
place them round your meat in the 
saucepan, and cover the whole well up, 
taking care from time to time to shake 
the saucepan, in order to assure your¬ 
self that it does not burn; and an 
hour later serve, not forgetting to 
take out the bones and the little bunch 
of herbs. Mushrooms may be used in¬ 
stead of, and with carrots, as also pota¬ 
toes, though these latter must be put in 
later, and in halves if big; avoid their 
being broken and overcooked. A little 
mushroom ketchup is an improvement 
when mushrooms are not to be had. 
This dish requires more or less cooking, 
according to the quantity, but of one 
thing I can assure you, my dear young 
friends; it is equally good warmed up 
the second day. Beef is often prepared 
in the same way, though this latter is 
better slightly larded.” 

After a number of thanks, the young 
girls said they could easily undertake 
so easy a dish, and promised to let me 
know the result of their enterprise. 

We were still talking on culinary sub¬ 


jects, when Alice told me of the immense 
number of young French beans they had 
in their garden, and the pity it was to 
let them go to seed for want of use. 

“I will tell you of a way to avoid 
their being wasted, and one that will 
give you a provision of them for the 
coming winter. They are most useful 
when few fresh vegetables are to be had. 
Gather the beans small and tender, so that 
they have no threads in them, string them 
on strong white thread, as you would a 
necklace, put them into a saucepan of cold 
water, and let them remain until they 
have boiled four or five minutes; then 
take them up and spread the strings to 
dry, as you would a clothes line, and, once 
thoroughly dry, put them by in a place 
where no dampness can affect them. 
When required for use, take the neces- 
sary quantity, throw them into boiling 
water from five to ten minutes, strain 
them well, put them into a saucepan with 
a good bit of butter, a little salt, and 
some parsley chopped very fine (if you 
like the taste of this herb), serve on a 
hot dish, with the assurance that, if pro- 
perly prepared, you can offer to your 
guests an excellent dish of French beans, 
notwithstanding the hard frost and deep 
snow that have rendered all garden 
produce out of the question.” 

My two young friends went home de¬ 
lighted with this recipe, and promised to 
come and see me again, in order to get 
others. They were bright, charming 
girls, doing their very best to be useful, 
and make their father’s home happy, and 
I have rarely found more pleasure iu any 
young girls’ society than theirs; they 
were so truly natural, and ever ready 
to learn, that their visits became a source 
of great pleasure to me, and many were 
the afternoons we spent together after¬ 
wards. The veal adventure answered 
admirably. “Aunt, and even my fas¬ 
tidious cousin Susan, found it delicious,” 
said Irene; “and papa too was pleased 
with it, but guessed at once who had 
helped us over our trouble so happily.” 

l 2 
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Some days later on my young friends 
and their father came to dine with me, 
and as I had a turbot sent to me, I 
amused them by telling them we would 
cook it as the King of Holland likes this 
fish cooked, and in such a manner that 
there can be no mistake as to its being 
properly done. 

We placed our turbot in a small wooden 
tub, taking care that its head and tail 
reposed on pieces of wood, so as to pre¬ 
vent its body from touching the bottom 
of the tub. We then poured over it a 
large kettle of very salt and quite boiling 
water, after which we covered the whole 
well in with thick cloths, so as to pre¬ 
vent the steam and heat from escaping. 
An hour after this submersion, our fish 
was perfectly cooked, and we were sure 
of its coming to table intact. 

Cook was ill, and so we had the kit¬ 
chen entirely to ourselves, with only 
Betsy to wait upon us. 

Instead of roasting our fowl we cut it 
up into pieces, put it into a saucepan with 
butter, and let it brown, then added some 
tomato sauce (not having fresh tomatoes), 
some mushrooms, a little bunch of sweet 
herbs, pepper, and salt, and let it stew 
as gently as possible for half an hour— 
as it was a young and tender fowl that 
length of time was sufficient; we also 
added to the tomatoes a little drop of 
boiling water, the sauce being too thick 
and too much reduced. 

“ Shall we not want some potatoes ? ” 
asked Alice. 

4 4 Certainly, my dear,” I answered, 
il and we will cook them also in a delicate 
French fashion, so that our dinner will 
be quite different to what English din¬ 
ners are generally, although very simple, 
since cook is not here to help us.” 

44 1 am so glad you are not going to do 
them in Mrs. Price’s everlasting way, 
mashed potatoes browned in a mould,” 
said Alice. “I had much rather have 
them plainly boiled, if only to avoid the 
fuss she makes over them, as if they were 
something so very extraordinary.” 


44 My way of cooking them,” said I, 

44 dear Alice, will give us a little trouble, 
but as the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, you shall judge for yourself 
whether or not you approve of it. 

44 Let us peel six large potatoes, and 
boil them with an onion and a little 
parsley. ^Vken cooked we must strain 
them, dry them, pass them through a 
cullender, mix them well with a little 
salt, a piece of butter of the size of a 
walnut, and the yolk of two eggs. After¬ 
ward beat the whites into snow, and when 
we have formed our paste into the shape 
of small kidney potatoes, cover them with 
the white of our egg, roll them in very 
fine bread crumbs, and put them gently 
into a fryingpan of boiling lard, until 
they are a nice brown, and then serve 
them in a pyramid, on a hot dish— 
taking care, however, to put them into 
the lard only two or three minutes before 
they are required for table. 

44 In the sauce for our turbot, we will 
put milk instead of water, and when 
ready, at the last moment we will stir 
into it the yolk of an egg, so that al¬ 
though made like ordinary melted butter, 
it will be far preferable.” 

44 How nice to learn all these things, 
and to be able to do them properly so 
easily,” said the young girls ; 44 we shall 
become quite clever cooks in time. Papa 
thought the pastry we made him the 
other day much better than cook’s; and it 
is so pleasant when friends come to be 
able to give them something different 
from what they are in the habit of 
having at home.” 

By the bye, I had almost forgotten to 
speak of our soup; it was of the simplest 
sort, though proved to be excellent, pre¬ 
pared in a quarter of an hour, and 
called velvet soup. I allow we used a 
good many eggs in our culinary prepa¬ 
rations, but after all, at that season of 
the year, they were not dear, and cooks 
often use many things much more ex¬ 
pensive that are far from producing as 
good an effect. 
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We were only six persons at table, 
so we threw six small dessert spoonfuls 
of fine tapioca into boiling water, with 
a little pepper and salt, and let it boil 
for about fifteen minutes, while into 
the bottom of our soup tureen we had 
previously put the yolk of four eggs and 
a good bit of fresh butter; when ready 
for serving, we poured our boiling tapioca 
gently over this preparation, taking great 
care to stir the whole all the time, so that 
the mixture was gradual and effectual. 

I recommend this soup to persons who 
are pressed for time, few others are so 
good or so easily prepared, besides 
which, it is nourishing and excellent for 
children. 

Our dessert was of the simplest, a 
little pastry, and a currant and raspberry 
jelly, made without boiling, and which I 
had prepared the previous day. I had 
crushed some red and white currants with 
a few raspberries, and strained them, 
so that the juice was of the clearest; 
to this juice I had added the same quan 
tity of the finest pounded sugar, and a 
little pulverised gum-arabic, taking care 
to stir the whole from time to time with 
a silver or wooden spoon until the sugar 
and gum-arabic were perfectly dissolved. 
No jelly can be more easily prepared than 
this, and none can surpass it for fresh¬ 
ness and perfume. Many and many a 
time have I made it in France, and 
always with success; the great point is 
to keep it in a very cool place, and to 
bring it from the cellar or elsewhere only 
at the moment when it is wanted. 

“ Another jelly that is also very 
simple and equally easy to make is 
grape jelly, and the first time I go to 
see you,” said I to my young friends, 

44 I will teach you how to prepare it, for 
I know you have plenty of grapes this 
year, and I am sure you will not regret 
being able to make use of some of those 
that are not likely to ripen.” 

44 Oh no, indeed,” said Alice, 44 we 
were looking at them with papa the 
other day, and noticing that some of 


the bunches are so thick that the fruit 
cannot even swell, much less ripen.” 

44 We will try and help them to do 
both without throwing away the green 
berries that we pick carefully from 
among the overcrowded bunches,” I re¬ 
plied, 44 though, of course, for my jelly, 
the berries must be a certain size.” 

With this promise my young friends 
returned home, enchanted with their 
exploits, which in truth had been of the 
most ordinary kind ; but then they had 
the satisfaction of knowing they had not 
trifled and thrown away their time, they 
had at least learned something that 
would always be useful to them, no 
matter what position they might be 
called upon to fill one day. Besides 
which, they had the good sense to know 
that they would never be able to rule 
properly if they did not themselves know 
to a certain degree how things should be 
done. However rich we may be, dear 
readers, surrounded by servants and 
luxury, there are sure to come mo¬ 
ments in our life when we are obliged 
to count only upon ourselves and our 
own capabilities, and greatly to be 
pitied indeed are they who, with ten 
good fingers at their service, know not 
how to use them. 

Some few days after, I went to spend 
the afternoon at The Firs with my young 
friends. We sat talking for some time, 
and then proceeded to carry our plan of 
grape jelly into execution. We picked 
most carefully some berries from the over¬ 
crowded bunches—of course they were still 
hard and very green, but they were all the 
better for that, and we had at the same 
time the satisfaction of rendering real 
service to those we left behind; we 
then trotted off to the house and put 
our grapes, with a little drop of water, 
on to a dish, into the oven, until such 
time only as they should be slightly soft, 
but still whole. After which, we pro¬ 
ceeded to pick them out of the water^ 
mash them thoroughly, and let the 
juice pass through a hair sieve, adding 
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one pound of loaf sugar to a pint of the 
liquid. We then proceeded to boil the 
juice in a very bright copper or enamelled 
saucepan, taking care to skim it thoroughly, 
until at the end of forty minutes or there¬ 
abouts when we poured it into a mould, 
and finally, when cold, had the pleasure 
of turning out a very pretty, very tran¬ 
sparent and plea^ant-tasting jelly. 

Our undertaking and experiments were 
not, however, free from little disasters 
and mishaps, and upon the present occa¬ 
sion we had the sorrow of seeing poor 
Alice scratch the whole back of her hand 
against the wall, for, in her eagerness, 
she made a false step upon the ladder, 
and grazed her poor hand terribly in 
trying to save herself. The accident 
might have been much worse; happily, as 
it was, we soon found means of setting 
things to rights; we beat the white of 
an egg up with some rum, and then with 
a feather spread the liquid over the 
graze, renewing the operation as soon as 
it was dry. It succeeded so well, that 
before going home I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the hand nearly well, or at 
least so well healed that Alice declared 
she was glad of the graze that had 
taught her such an excellent remedy. 

I have often seen the same prepara¬ 
tion used for bed sores, and always with 
success. 

About a week after the foregoing 
event, I was in a real predicament my¬ 
self. I had invited a score of poor 
children who were living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood to come to tea with me, and 
the very day my cakes were to have 
been made, the man from Hope’s came 
to arrange my stove, or rather to change 
it, so adieu to my baking operations. I 
had no one to send to buy me any, there 
were none to be had in the village, and 
such a thing as a tea without cake was 
too terrible a calamity to be thought of. 
All the preserves, honey, &c., would 
never replace so important an item in 
the opinion of my small visitors, and so 
I had recourse to means that might not 


have satisfied more distinguished guests, 
but which answered well under the 
present circumstances, as luck would 
have it. I soaked some bread in milk, 
beat it well up with sugar, currants, 
eggs, a little flour, lemon, and bi-carbo¬ 
nate of soda, and dropped dessert spoon¬ 
fuls of this mixture into a pan of boiling 
lard, and was soon repaid for my pains 
by great dishes of brown and very re¬ 
spectable-looking cakes, that had the 
virtue of being light, and meeting with 
the highest approbation of my young 
flock. Of course these improvised 
cakes were prepared the day before the 
tea. 

I had not seen my young friends for 
several days, but as the weather was 
lovely I was sure they would be out for 
a walk, and would probably turn their 
steps in my direction. So I set my 
brain to work wondering what new 
recipes I could find for them, feeling 
certain they would expect me to unfold 
to them some new mystery or other. I 
am sorry to say it was a matter of pride 
with me not to be found at a disad¬ 
vantage, and so my mind wandered oh 
from one subject to another, till I heard 
quick, light steps on the gravel, and 
turned round to greet my visitors. 

After the ordinary inquiries of health, 
the never-failing subject of weather, and 
sundry other small questions had been 
asked and satisfied, our conversation as 
usual turned upon recipes. 

The intrusion of a duck coming quack¬ 
ing up the garden path, made me ask the 
girls if they had ever eaten duck or 
pigeon with green peas, as cooked in 
France ? 

“‘ Never,” they exclaimed; “ but as it 
is a dish made of such excellent things 
as either pigeon or duck and green peas, 
it must be good.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ by way of a change 
it is nice sometimes, and it has the 
advantage of being very easily prepared. 

“You take one or a couple of ducks, 
or three or four pigeons, as the case may 
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be, trussed as for roasting ; you put them 
into a saucepan and watch and turn them 
until they are thoroughly browned in 
the butter, after which you add a little 
water (not more than a small teacupful), 
pepper and salt, a bunch of thyme, a 
bay-leaf and a little parsley, with several 
small onions, which you allow to simmer 
slowly for a quarter of an hour, when 
you throw in your peas, which should be 
young and tender; you then cover her¬ 
metically, and in less than an hour your 
dish is done. You serve the duck or 
pigeon on the peas, having previously 
taken out your little bunch of herbs. 
This simple dish is much esteemed by 
many people in France, and makes a 
pleasant change. 

“ I was also wondering, before you 
came, if you liked Spanish onions; I 
think I heard your father say he was 
fond of them, the other day ? ” 

" Indeed he is,” replied the young girls, 
“and we never know how to prepare 
them for him otherwise than baked or 
boiled. We have often puzzled over it, 
trying to find out some new way of serv¬ 
ing them, but all in vain; and now if 
you can give us some new mode of cook¬ 
ing them we shall be so glad.” 

“ I will tell you how to make a salad 
of them that is really good in winter. 
You boil two Spanish onions, so that you 
can cut them in slices when cold; you 
put them into a salad-bowl, with slices 
of boiled beetroot and a few pickled 
nasturtium seeds or capers, if you have 
them; you season with oil or cream, 
vinegar, mustard, salt, and pepper, 
taking care to mix them thoroughly. 
Greek salad, composed of sliced raw 
tomatoes and raw sliced Spanish onions, 


these latter cut very fine, is also good, 
for those who like onions. An excellent 
mode of preserving tomatoes for winter 
is to wash and dry them roughly; then 
cut them in quarters and put them in 
a large jar, with pepper and a great deal 
of salt, taking care to stir them up well 
every day with a wooden spoon for a 
fortnight. By this time they will have 
fermented, and you must pass them 
through a very fine cullender, so that 
the skins and seeds remain out; you 
add more pepper, and put the sauce into 
fruit bottles, with a little drop of olive 
oil on the top of each; you close your 
bottles hermetically with bladders or 
paper washed over with white of egg, 
and you have the pleasure of finding a 
sauce when required that is just as good 
as the fresh tomato itself, which is an 
extremely wholesome fruit.” 

This was the last afternoon we had 
the pleasure of spending together. A 
day or two later I was called back 
unexpectedly to France, and although I 
have been unable to keep up a corre¬ 
spondence with my dear young friends, 
I trust one day to have the happiness 
of meeting them again. Their souvenir 
is still fresh in my memory; and of one 
thing I am certain, wherever they be, 
and whatever be their future sphere in 
life, they will leave where they pass 
sunny traces of usefulness, comfort, and 
goodness. 

To you also, my dear young readers, 
it is time to say adieu, not before telling 
you how truly I trust some of the fore¬ 
going simple little recipes may be of 
use to you, and arouse in you the wish 
to be useful and clever amateur, cooks. 







ON THE OLD YEAR . 





Here’s pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 


— Hamlet. 


}HE last year’s bells have scarcely ceased to ring, 
The last year’s voices echo in our ears, 

And last year’s memories sad and sweet that cling 
Around our hearts can move us still to tears; 


And yet the year is gone. Old friend, good-bye! 

Your griefs and joys are buried side by side; 

But on their graves bloom flowers which ne’er will die, 
And these will blossom whatsoe’er betide. 

Thoughts of the hand that held us all the way, 
Thoughts of the help that saved us from despair, 
Thoughts of the love that taught our lips to pray, 
That led us gently up the golden stair. 

Some grew in stony soil, ’neatli cloudy skies, 

Were fed and fostered by our falling tears, 

And now they bloom to gladden grief-worn eyes, 

And bring hearts-ease for soul-oppressing fears. 


While others sprang in bright and happy hours, 
Nourished by sunshine, fed by summer dew;— 
Fadeless for aye, these fair immortal flowers, 

Beyond the grave they’ll blossom forth anew. 

Though Time may rob us of the things of Time, 
Though Death may crown loved brows with asphodel, 
Glad thoughts are borne upon the New Year’s chime, 
“To him that trusts and waits, all goeth well.” 

E. L. 
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By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori, 

% 

CHAPTER VI. 

Then the great knight, the darling of the court, 
Loved of the loveliest, into that rude hall 
Stept with all grace, and not with half disdain 
Hid under grace, as in a smaller time, 

But kindly man moving amid his kind.” 

—Tennyson. 


HERESA’S return 
created by no means 
the same interest as 
her first arrival. Then 
she had been a kind 
of heroine; now she 
was looked on as little 
more than a naughty, 
froward girl, who had 
given a great deal of 
trouble and anxiety 
in a very ungrateful 
way, and Dore could 
not but resent that 
carrying off of her 
Sunday gown, espe¬ 
cially when she saw 
how very far it was 
from being the better 
for the long walk to 
Miihlbach. But at 
her first angry little 
speech, conveying a 
suggestion that 
Theresa had meant to purloin the clothes, 
the girl first turned a totally uncom¬ 
prehending look upon her, and then 
her large eyes flashed and glowed with 
such angry disdain, that the startled 
Dore afterwards declared to her be¬ 
trothed, Klaus, the fire leaped out of 
them at her, till she was ready to run 
away. Theresa found her own clothes 
neatly washed and mended, and would 
not rest until she had torn off Dore’s, and 


resumed her own. They made a curious 
change in her, rather puzzling, and those 
of the household who had leisure to notice 
it, for worn and mended as they were, 
they fitted her slim tall figure, and were 
of quite another cut and fashion to the 
rustic garments of Rosel or Dore, who 
looked rounder and plumper, rosier and 
more countrified than ever when seen be¬ 
side the stranger; but no one had much 
time to think about her when Martin was 
discovered to have brought back Faber, 
and a knightly stranger as well as the 
fugitive. The consequent bustle spared 
her an embarrassing reception from Dame 
Martha, who for the time forgot the 
wrath which she had been nursing, and, 
like all the rest, was taken up by the 
joyful excitement of a visit from the 
beloved Faber, and the interest called 
forth by the sight of a cavalier wearing 
the dear and well-known Gotha colours, 
who doubtless could give the very last 
public news, and perhaps had even lately 
seen Duke Ernst, or his brother Bernhard 
of Weimar, the Bayard of the Thirty 
Years’ War ; whose splendid deeds wrung 
a reluctant admiration even from the 
imperialists, and were on every tongue. 
Dorner received the young minister as a 
loved and honoured guest and friend, and 
the stranger noble with frank, respectful 
courtesy, and the supper table was rapidly 
spread with the best fare which the 
farmhouse could produce, a goodly meal, 
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telling of rustic plenty and of peace ; and 
the visitor looked round him, after Dorner 
had reverently spoken a blessing, which 
was no empty form, over the food, and 
all had sat down, with the same sort of 
pleasure and surprise as he had shown 
when first the view of the green valley 
and the farmstead had struck his eye. 

His glance travelled along the board, 
with the labourers on one side, the women 
on the other, Dame Martha presiding as 
a careful and watchful house mother at 
one end, and the sun-burned, cheerful¬ 
faced Dorner, with his little boy beside 
him, at the other, and he said to Faber, 
who sat next him— 

“ Once more my very heart leaps with¬ 
in me to see such a goodly sight. In 
few places, even though it were a castle, 
have I seen such. Scarce anywhere have 
there been set forth such bowls of 
milk as stand along this board. Almost 
everywhere around Wiirzburg, and in the 
Rhine lands, the cattle have been stolen, 
or have died of a sore disease, never be¬ 
fore known in the country, and neither 
rich nor poor, sick nor well, have tasted 
a drop of milk for months.” 

He rejected the country wine and the 
beer offered him, in favour of a bowl of 
the fresh rich milk of which he spoke, 
and drank it with genuine satisfaction, 
to the delight of Rosel, whose evident 
pride and pleasure made him say, smiling 
kindly— 

“Yonder is the dairy-maid, I think, 
and I warrant a right good and active 
one. And how fares Brindle, my lass 1 ” 

“ My noble lord, how have you heard 
of Brindle V 1 asked the astonished Dorner, 
while a -smothered laugh of amusement 
and wonder ran down the double line of 
listeners. 

Martin had grown as red as fire ; his 
blushes would have betrayed him, even 
without the stranger’s smiling glance, 
and he answered bashfully, growing 
hotter and hotter under all the eyes 
turned upon him, 

“ I—I know not how it chanced, but 


I told this noble gentleman how that 
Brindle had been sick, and how we treated 
her.” 

The laugh grew irrepressible, and men 
and maids nudged and kicked each other 
under the table at the notion of Martin’s 
talking to this princely visitor about 
Brindle, but it was hushed as he went 
on speaking, with a kind, encouraging 
look at the embarrassed lad; but address¬ 
ing Dorner— 

“ And I have to thank your nephew, 
my good host, for telling me of a remedy 
for this sickness which rages among the 
herds this year, and is more fatal, if that 
can be, even than the hand of the spoiler. 

I shall be doubly welcomed home bearing 
the good news that it may be cured.” 

Every one was longing to ask what 
“ home ” might mean, and what city 
or castle owned this gracious lord ; but 
as Dorner refrained from anything like 
an inquiry, no one else ventured to sug¬ 
gest one. Perhaps Dorner would have 
been quite as willing to put the question 
as any of his hinds or maids, but he held 
it as discourteous to put any questions to 
a guest as to his name or destination, es¬ 
pecially in these days. Had he worn the 
hated colours of Spinola, “ the poisoner 
of the Palatinate,” or of the King of 
Hungary, Dorner would have shown the 
same courtesy and the same forbearance, 
though he might in that case have found 
it difficult to enforce them on his house¬ 
hold. 

He held it, however, no breach of hos¬ 
pitality to ask for public news, and in¬ 
deed his guest seemed desirous to make 
some return for the hospitality which he 
was enjoying, by speaking of things 
which he knew would interest all pre¬ 
sent, and though chiefly addressing Dame 
Martha, as mistress of the house, with a 
courtesy not lost upon her, he had the 
art of making each one feel as if he or 
she were included in the conversation, 
and now encouraging one, now another 
to join in it, until, if less noisy, it was 
almost as easy as on ordinary occasions. 
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44 You say truly, mine host,” he re¬ 
plied, to a question from Dorner. 
“Nordlingen has undone all the work 
of Breitenfeld, and Duke Bernhard's 
duchy of Franconia has been swallowed 
up in the crash. But Bernhard lives,” 
and here a proud and joyful smile flashed 
over his face, “ and so his enemies will 
learn ere long.” 

44 And the good Duke Ernst, what of 
him, my lord ? ” 

4 4 Why, he has met with hard reverses, 
and has had to find his way back to 
Gotha, where indeed his subjects have 
sore need of him. Ah, my men,” and he 
looked around the board, 44 you scarcely 
can guess how greatly favoured is this 
little corner of Germany. As we came 
along I was telling this good minister 
here of far other sights, and he too spoke 
of some which he had seen of late, that 
chilled the blood of him that beheld 
them, but we will not speak of them 
now. May Max of Bavaria or Spinola, 
with his Spanish hordes, fresh from their 
bloody work in the Netherlands, never 
come hither.” 

44 Amen! ” said Dorner, and there was 
a sort of echo of the word all along the 
table from every mouth but Theresa’s. 
She had scarcely followed what was said 
until Dorner’s next words, which at once 
roused her attention. 

44 You know, my lord, that a wander¬ 
ing troop who would seem to have been 
the godless and lawless regiment called 
the Bed Devils—free lances who were 
once in Tilly’s pay, or the Frieslander’s, 
and who found even such discipline as 
theirs, heaven save the mark ! too strict 
—have passed within a few miles of us 
not long since, yet found us not, thanks 
to God’s grace, and to the wild forest, 
and moor, and marsh which He has set 
between us and other places,” said the 
farmer. 

44 Do you think, noble sir, they are yet 
in these parts 1 ” asked one of the men. 
44 Had they come from the west instead 
of by Miihlbach they would perchance 


have lit on the road leading to Alsdorf, 
for there is a road by which they could 
march, though hard to find, since it 
crosses what we call in these parts the 
Bittern’s Marsh.” 

44 Have no fear of that, good fellow. 
They met troops who fell upon them and 
drove them far eastward.” 

44 Did they ! Did they ! May all the 
saints bless those troops! But oh, where 
then-” 

Theresa stopped short in the dead silence 
which followed her involuntary outcry, 
broken only by the stern and scandalized, 
“ Maiden! ” which escaped from Dame 
Martha. She had been perfectly unin¬ 
terested by anything which had passed, 
until the name of those pitiless foes, who 
had fallen upon Miihlbach, and wrecked 
her life with that of so many others, was 
spoken, and when she heard of their 
defeat she could not restrain that burst 
of exultation which had startled all, and 
scandalized some. 

44 The girl is a Papist, my lord; we 
call not on those whom her sort call 
saints, though they were weak and 
simple flesh,” said Dame Martha, 
severely and apologetically. 44 And 
Miihlbach was a Papist village, and no 
friend to the good cause.” 

44 It may be so, good dame,” said her 
guest, calmly; 44 but such foes as the 
Bed Devils spare none ; true Ishmaelites 
are they, and smite, and slay, and plun¬ 
der friend and foe alike wherever their 
path lies.” 

44 You know nought, sir, of whither 
they went, or if they had any Miihl- 
bacher captive among them ? ” asked 
Faber, understanding and completing 
Theresa’s broken question, and meeting 
in return a look of such passionate 
thanks as fairly startled him. 44 This 
girl is like a flash of wild fire,” he 
thought. 

44 No, that I cannot say. They were 
about to fall on a lonely village in the 
Eschthal when we surprised them, 
having seen the stir from the heights 
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overhead, and came down at a gallop on 
them unawares, and so scattered and 
drove them headlong out of the vale, 
slaying not a few.” 

“ And who commanded the troops, my 
lord? Was Duke Ernst there? Ah, 
there indeed is one prince who remem¬ 
bers he is a German! Would that John 
George of Saxony were such another ! ” 

“ Little good has friend or foe got out 
of the shifty Elector,” said one of the 
men. 

“Duke Ernst commanded, good far¬ 
mer ; and had he had all his troops 
instead of only a small detachment the 
Red Devils had never plagued burgher or 
peasant again ! ” 

“ And you too were there, noble sir ? ” 
asked Martin. 

“Surely,” said the stranger, smiling; 
“ and never shall I forget how, when we 
rode back to the village, the women 
gathered round us, and made as if they 
would have kissed our very feet, and 
wept as they held up their little ones, 
and bade them ever pray for those who 
had saved them : and the men stood by, 
scarce less moved. There was no pastor 
in that lonely place, but we had a thanks¬ 
giving under God’s sky, and never heard 
I our Luther’s noble hymn rise more 
joyfully.” 

“ With your leave, dear sir, we will 
sing it to-night,” said Dorner. 

“No pastor, said you, my lord?” 
Faber asked. 

“ None, since their old minister died, 
and no one could be found to replace 
him; but I think they will see the Wan- 
derpfarrer one of these days,’ was the 
smiling answer. “Do you fare better 
here, Master Dorner ? ” 

“Scarcely, noble sir. Our pastor is 
old and weak, and can hardly get abroad 
for the Sabbath, let alone other times ; 
but we fare far better than in many 
places, where there would be no one to 
comfort the dying, or bury the dead, or 
christen the babes,—nor marry man and 
maid,” added Dorner, with a merry 


glance at his household, “ were it not for 
our Wanderpfarrer here.” 

“ And how is it for schoolkeeping? ” 

“ Alas, my lord, ill indeed ! The for¬ 
mer master was a wise and godly man ; 
but the present is a losel tailor, who 
plies his trade and teaches the children 
at the same time, and though he can sing 
all the idle songs of his craft, neither hymn 
nor psalm can he teach his scholars. And 
instead of Bible-histories he tells them 
light-minded tales of his wonderjahre, 
and lies until the very windows rattle.” 

The honest farmer was unusually 
moved as he spoke. 

“ How ! the tender children are left 
to such guiding as this ? It speaks ill 
for the community.” 

“ They are poor, even here, my lord ; 
and then this man has friends in the 
village, otherwise some one might be 
found who would gladly help to pay for 
a better teacher. And now there is no 
central rule—none to appeal to. All do 
as seems well in their own eyes.” 

“ Alas ! yes. But you do not entrust 
these young ones to such hands? ” 

“No, my lord, not I,” said Dorner, 
following his guest’s glance around the 
table, where sat all the children of the 
patriarchal household, from Dorner’s own 
little lad to the twelve-year old son of 
his head man, with some four or five 
white-headed ruddy boys and girls be¬ 
longing to the other labourers, of all 
ages between them. 44 Martin keeps 
school in wintertime ; and they learn all 
that their heads can hold, or he teach, and 
he puts his heart into it and makes them 
heed ; the lad has had schooling, thanks 
to the late master and Faber there, who 
was our neighbour until he felt himself 
called to bear the word of life to 
them that were perishing, and no man 
caring for their souls. Ay, Martin has 
learned somewhat.” 

“ You should be a schoolmaster, my 
boy,” said the guest, turning to Martin, 
who coloured deeply, and said in a low 
voice— 
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“ I would it could be so, my lord; it 
might have been at another time, but 
now how should I study ? ” 

“ True, every man is turning soldier, 
for one reason or other; yet surely you 
might be sent to Erfurt ? You have no 
desire for a soldier’s life then, my boy ? 
It is rare now, and at your age too.” 

“No, noble sir, none,” said Martin, 
meeting the steady look bent on him 
frankly, though half afraid that he was 
suspected of hanging back in cowardly 
fashion. “ I would not take the life 
which I could never give back, even from 
a beast, if I could help it, much less of a 
man like myself, unless I had to defend 
one weaker from him.” 

“Would you not fight then under a 
leader like Duke Bernhard for land and 
faith?” 

Everybody was silent, waiting for an 
answer which it was hard for a bashful 
boy to speak out before them all. 

“ My lord, if I saw ill being done, and 
a woman or child ill used and in need of 
an arm to strike for them, I would do my 
best; but if I am not plainly called to 
fight, I would not willingly lift my hand 
against those who are of my own blood 
and tongue.” 

“ Happy are those who can choose, 
good lad,” said the guest, sighing; “ and 
we need pastors and schoolmasters as 
much as soldiers. It may be that you 
will have your wish, and do good work 
yet.” 

Theresa looked from one to the other 
with a flash in her eyes which spoke of 
measureless disdain for Martin’s peaceful 
sentiments. 

The meal had long ended, and yet they 
still sat talking and listening; she was 
the only one who wearied of the conver¬ 
sation. To her, in her sick-hearted im¬ 
patience, it seemed endless, and even 
when they rose, and she was hoping to 
slip away to darkness and silence, she 
found that the household were preparing 
for evening worship. Uncertain what 
strange ceremonies Lutherans might 


indulge in, she sat bolt upright, with 
wide open, startled eyes; but her atten¬ 
tion was arrested, and her alarm relieved, 
by the reverent earnestness of Eaber, as 
he began to read from the great Bible, 
a heavy volume, the chief household 
treasure, usually concealed in the seat of 
Dame Martha’s leathern chair, as the 
safest hiding-place in the dwelling. 
Prayer followed, such a prayer for help, 
and comfort, and faith as thrilled every 
heart there, and soothed even Theresa’s, 
brimful of rebellion and despair as it 
was. She did not know it, but the 
young minister was especially thinking 
of her, poor waif and stray, all that was 
left of Miihlbach. Luther’s hymn rose 
up from every voice but hers, and even 
her sick spirit felt the power of that full 
and fervent strain, in which the rich 
tenor of the guest blended in tones 
exquisitely cultivated with the deep bass 
of the farmer and his men, and the 
trebles of the women. “ Ein fester burg ” 
—a sure stronghold ! For that night, at 
all events, every member of the house¬ 
hold felt the mighty support of that con¬ 
fidence, and slept without fear. 

Theresa found herself sent to a little 
closet of a room, with scant ceremony, 
by Dore, who unanimously with Bosel 
had declined to let her share their gar¬ 
ret, a sentiment too sympathetic to Dame 
Martha for her to make any objection. 
Solitude was only too welcome to Theresa, 
and the change of room too utterly in¬ 
different to her for any curiosity to be 
awakened by it, though Dore was burn¬ 
ing to tell her its cause, and was quite 
vexed that her hints dropped unheeded. 
Sleep came less quickly on this night 
than the last to the wanderer; she heard 
the owls hooting to each other in the oak 
tree out into whose great arms her 
window looked, and Flink barking at a 
fox which was prowling past, and all the 
other dogs responding, and then Dorner 
and Faber respectfully accompanying the 
strange noble to his room, and retiring 
again; but long after they were gone she 
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could hear a murmur which made her 
suppose he had a companion, though she 
distinguished no words. Her little closet 
was adjoining his chamber, and she won¬ 
dered with whom he was conversing. By 
and by she caught a sentence, more 
earnestly spoken than the rest; he was 
repeating the thought which he had ex¬ 
pressed in the forest. “ Alas ! ” she 
heard him exclaim, “ Thou knowest that 
to our darkened eyes Thy mill-stones 
grind over slowly; we believe, but help 
Thou our unbelief; ” and then she thought 
he uttered a petition for all who had to 
rule in these distracted times. She dis¬ 
tinguished no more, but she knew now 
that he was praying as men pray when 
their hearts are very full. 

When she awoke the next day it was 
late. No one had disturbed her; either 
they had forgotten her, or let her have 
her sleep out. The guest was gone; 
Faber had accompanied him to the ham¬ 
let of Alsdorf, where some of his people 
met him, after having vainly and 
anxiously sought him in the forest, and 
he had gone on to Aarberg, a castle some 
twenty miles off, where lived Graf 
Aarberg, and his wife, the Grafin Ida, a 
distant cousin of the princely house of 
Gotha, and worthy of her lineage. It 
was said to be chiefly owing to her in¬ 
fluence that her husband had shown him¬ 
self a staunch adherent of the Reformed 
cause, through good and ill, since by 
nature he was weak and easily swayed, 
and not a man likely to endure a long 
period of ill fortune. Faber had returned 
just before Theresa entered the room 
where they had all supped, and was 
speaking to Dorner. She stood uncertain 
where to go, or what to do next, and 
they did not perceive her. She heard 
Dorner say— 

“A most noble and fair gentleman. 
Have you no guesses to his name h ” 

“ I need not to guess it,” answered the 
young minister, with a smile, “for I 
knew him at once; he is no man to be 
forgotten, though one may have seen him 


but once, and that not nigh; but since he 
was not pleased to name himself, it 
befitted not me to proclaim his degree.” 

“ Who then-” began Dorner; and 

Martin, who had hitherto listened 
silently, exclaimed— 

“ There is but one man so gentle and 
so princely in all the land! Surely I 
guess not amiss ? ” 

“ Why, lad, whom dost thou mean 1 ” 
said his uncle. 

“ Ay, Martin lad, I see thou know’st 
him now, and well do thy words fit him; 
gentle and princely is he indeed, as you 
all have seen. Yes, Master Dorner, it 
was Duke Ernst the Godly whom we 
brought home to Tannenhof last night.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

44 But let the ungentle spirit learn from hence 
A small unkindness is a great offence.” 

—H. More. 

It was late autumn when Pfarrer Faber 
brought Duke Ernst to Tannenhof, and 
March was ended before he came again. 
The winter had been a hard one, but the 
deep snow which blocked all the paths, 
and lay in drifts far higher than a 
man's head along the fences, and loaded 
the plumy boughs of the old fir-trees of 
Tannenhof, ensured some months of peace 
and safety to the countryside. Those 
snowy, freezing months had been a hard 
time to the wild animals, and many had 
doubtless perished; the roe deer, for¬ 
getting their timid caution in their hun¬ 
ger, came to nibble the hay stacks in the 
farmyard, and Martin would not let the 
dogs be loose at night lest they should 
drive them away. The wolves were heard 
howling through the darkness, and leap¬ 
ing up at the windows of the well-closed 
stables, causing the cattle and horses 
within no small alarm; tracks of wild 
animals and birds were seen all over the 
snow; birds came by hundreds to seek 
for food near the farm. Rows of star- 
| lings and daws perched on the fences, 
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expectant of Martin’s daily dole, and 
chilly little titmice, sparrows and finches, 
crowded into the boxes full of hay which 
he put up for them to shelter in at night. 
Fear seemed forgotten by bird and beast, 
so pressed were they by hunger. Only 
the foxes and martens and wild cats fared 
well in this wintertide, chasing abund¬ 
ance of prey, too eager for food, or too 
weak to escape them. The household of 
Tannenhof could do little out-of-door 
work for many a long week, but there 
was always wood to cut, the cattle to look 
to, and tools to mend for the men, while 
the women had their household work, the 
poultry to tend, their spinning, knitting, 
and darning, and in the evening Martin 
held school for the children, who by day 
had been plunging in the snow drifts, 
pelting one another, sliding on the frozen 
stream, or flying down the snow slopes 
on their rude little sledges, which were at 
the bottom in a moment, and then had to 
be dragged all the way up again by their 
rosy, glowing, shouting owners. Several 
of the farm men joined Martin’s class 
too, receiving of course different instruc¬ 
tion from the children, but not too proud 
to learn to read and write from the boy, 
with his gentle, kindly ways, and clear 
and patient instructions; and then all 
ended with family worship, after which 
the two married labourers and their 
families withdrew across the yard to the 
little cottages which belonged to them, 
and which their grandfathers had occu¬ 
pied before them, for the Dorners and 
their dependents had lived for over a 
hundred years on this spot, one genera¬ 
tion after another, some of the members 
going out into the world, and settling 
elsewhere, or finding work at Alsdorf; 
but the eldest son, and some of the farm- 
men continuing to dwell just where and 
as their forefathers had done. Tannen¬ 
hof seemed scarcely more the property 
of Dorner than it did of Jacob Muller, 
and Wilhelm Barthel, and Klaus 
Schweichel, whose whole lives, like that 
of their fathers before them, were 


centred in it and its welfare. In work¬ 
ing for Dorner, they were also working 
for themselves and each other. 

The old and the sick suffered in Alsdorf 
that winter, but those who were young 
and well were exhilarated and braced by 
the hard weather. To the sick and poor 
in the village, Dorner sent liberal sup¬ 
plies of wood, and when bread was 
baked, a goodly share was sent to the 
houses where it was known to run short, 
though it was no easy matter to get to 
the village through the snow which 
blocked up the way almost as soon as one 
was cleared. 

Ko one in Alsdorf, or the district 
around, whether well or ill, wished the 
winter over, for the impassable state 
of the roads meant security to all who 
stayed at home : the troops were in winter 
quarters, and marauders could not sweep 
the country. With spring, danger would 
be afoot again in all directions, known 
and unknown. 

It was a terrible winter, however, to 
less favoured spots than Tannenhof; 
where war and sickness had wasted and 
weakened, there were neither means nor 
energy to resist it, and hundreds died 
from cold and want in Thuringia alone. 
The few who tried to help them were 
almost broken down by the extent of the 
piteous want and misery which they had 
no power to relieve. Duke Ernst was 
spending himself, and all the resources 
which he could command, in order to help 
his people, and yet even in Gotha, the 
most favoured perhaps of all the German 
principalities, the need was very sore. 
Elsewhere, in lonely places, or in spots 
where no one cared for what the peasants 
endured, or in towns and villages where 
Spanish soldiers or Croats were quartered, 
the suffering was such as to make men 
mad with despair and recklessness. Some 
declared that there could be no God, or 
He would never permit such cruelties; 
others that He had deserted them for 
their sins, and left the land to perish; 
and wild sects began to spring up, and 
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the hard doctrines of Calvin to take the 
place of Luther’s genial and scriptural 
teaching. It was among folk thus desper¬ 
ate that the Wanderpfarrer had spent the 
winter, grieved alike by the suffering 
which he could do so little to relieve, 
that a less brave and loving heart would 
have scarcely thought it worth while to 
do anything at all, and by the blasphemy 
which he hardly could wonder at. 

He had been in constant danger too, 
for a Protestant pastor venturing where 
Spanish troops were quartered could only 
expect death in some slow, cruel shape 
such as only cold Spanish fanaticism 
could have devised. More than once he 
had been within a hair’s breadth of 
capture as he held a service by night, in 
a lonely barn or cellar, or entered some 
house to baptize a child or to pray by the 
dying; but if the Wanderpfarrer’s foes 
were on the alert, so were his friends, 
and he was always warned in time enough 
to make his escape, or had been hidden 
until the critical moment was passed. 
During three whole months he had re¬ 
mained in a place whence the pastor had 
been expelled, and so misused that he 
only lived a few days, his post being 
filled by a priest with soldiers whose 
business it was to drive the people to 
hear him. Faber heard of the desperate 
-condition of these poor villagers, and 
hastened to them, and for those months 
he had held his services undiscovered, 
though not unsuspected, disguised as a 
miller’s man, working by day at the mill, 
and sometimes serving the very soldiers 
who were seeking him, and by night 
going from house to house, with brave 
and cheerful words of comfort and en¬ 
couragement, and with fervent prayer. 
Every man, woman and child in the dis¬ 
trict knew that he was living among 
them, and that the soldiers would murder 
any one who was detected in sheltering 
him; moreover, a reward large enough to 
be a great temptation in their poverty 
was offered for his apprehension, yet no 
word ever was breathed that could put 


his enemies on his track. Young and 
old combined to protect the Wander¬ 
pfarrer, and the proofs of grateful love 
which he received on all sides upheld and 
cheered him. But five months of this kind 
of life had left their mark upon him, and 
he looked oldened and careworn, though 
his sweet and courageous expression had 
heightened rather than diminished when 
he returned to Tannenhof at the end of 
March to see how all fared there. 

A warm wind and gentle rain had 
melted the snow, and sent the Bosenbach 
rushing, full to the brim, through the 
narrow valley, on whose slopes white 
patches of snow yet lay in shady places, 
calling for more, as the country people 
said, in their belief that as long as any 
lay unmelted, it foreboded another fall 
of the white flakes. The frost was 
scarcely out of the ground, but Dorner’s 
oxen were ploughing on the slopes, and 
the autumn-planted wheat was beginning 
to show its tender bright green blades. 
In the upper part of the Thuringian 
forest, where farms had been established, 
corn grew but indifferently, and great 
part of Dorner’s prosperity arose from 
his owning ground where it flourished. 
Elsewhere he had rye, flax, and turnips; 
potatoes were not yet a common crop in 
Germany, though the Netherlanders had 
long had them in use, and they were 
largely planted in Burgundy. March 
was a busy time, especially after such a 
winter, for all the damage done by snow 
and frost had to be repaired and got 
through as well as the usual spring work. 
One man was mending a fence, broken 
down by the weight of the snow, and by 
the wild animals; another was examining 
the roof of the stables, which had like¬ 
wise suffered from weather ; Dorner and a 
second were ploughing, and the girl Bosel 
was returning to the house with an 
empty basket, as if she had been carry¬ 
ing provisions to them. 

She cried out with joy at the sight 
of Faber, leaning on a gate, with a kind 
of weary pleasure in looking round him 
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at the busy scene unnoticed. For some 
minutes he had been thus observing the 
cows drinking at a trough in the yard ; 
the calves, who instead of going into 
their pen obediently, as they had done 
every day for a week past, seemed 
seized by a sudden spirit of freakish¬ 
ness, erected their tails and galloped 
wildly round and round the yard ; Dore, 
taking in linen which had been spread 
out to bleach, with two or three children, 
among whom were Dorner’s Hanslein, 
helping and hindering, and slyly pelting 
the yellow-legged ducks, under pretence 
of driving them off the bleaching-ground, 
while Dore shrilly scolded both ducks 
and children, equally unheeded by either. 
The farmhouse had its windows open to 
let in sun and wind; beds and sheets 
hung from the upper ones to air. Faber 
could not look at it enough. He turned, 
however, at Rosel’s exclamation— 

“Aye, here I am once more, and I 
need not ask whether all has gone well 
since I went. A goodly sight! So none 
have let or hindered you all these 
months ? ” 

“ None, sir; no one has been near us, 
good or bad, since your reverence and 
Duke Ernst were here. To think that we 
had the Duke himself as guest! ” said 
Rosel, for the wonder and excitement- 
caused by the discovery of who the 
visitor had been had lasted through half 
a year undiminished, especially as no¬ 
thing of interest had occurred since. 

“ But indeed I told Dore from the first 
that he was no common man, and 
that she can testify if you will ask 
her.” 

44 I doubt it not,” said Faber, smiling ; 

“ it was not hard to see. And your other 
guest, the poor damsel from Miihlbach; 
what of her 'l ” 

Faber had thought more than once of 
Theresa, amid all his overwhelming occu¬ 
pations, and of the swift, eloquent look 
which she had given him when he asked 
the question which he divined she was 
longing to put. Rosel’s face clouded, | 
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and a pout came on her lips, as she 
answered— 

44 Oh, of her there is nought of good to 
say, though Martin is all on fire if one 
does not treat her like a princess; he 
says 4 you * to her, while 4 thou 7 is good 
enough for Dore and me, and calls her 
Theresa, forsooth, as if Resi were not fine 
enough, and too fine for a beggar girl 
like her, and if he does but hear us call 
her Unhe or Seejungfer among ourselves, 
he makes as if ive had spoken blas¬ 
phemy .’ 7 

Rosel spoke in a highly injured tone. 

“ And wherefore call you her newt 
and dragonfly ? ” 

44 Oh, your reverence, Dore said she was 
like a newt, but I said she was just like 
a seejungfer, she is so long and lank and 
dark, and moves either not at all, but sits 
staring at nought, like a half-wit, or stirs 
so suddenly that it minds one of those 
flies which we call seejungfers ; they skim 
over the little mere in the woods, and I 
know they sting, though Martin will 
have it they be harmless.” 

Faber smiled in spite of himself as he 
recognized a certain justice in the com¬ 
parison of the thin, brown girl, with her 
silent and rapid movement, to those 
slender, dark dragon-flies to which the 
country people gave the name of 4 4 Lake 
Maidens.” 

44 And how does she take these pretty 
names ? ” 

44 She does not take them at all,” said 
Rosel, her round face growing sulky; 

44 she makes as though she hears not, or 
else curls her lips, thus—nay, I cannot 
do it—and she scarce speaks once a day.” 

44 Truly, I scarcely marvel at it,” said 
Faber, drily; and Rosel’s colour grew 
even deeper than usual. 

44 But, your* reverence,” she remon¬ 
strated, 44 it wearies one’s patience out to 
see her mope thus, and hold herself above 
us all, and know not how to give back 
an honest joke*. She has all that heart 
can desire, and as the Bauerin says, it 
is downright ungrateful to fret and 
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worry about what cannot be helped. 
She has been here six months, or nigh 
thereupon, and is just as dull and 
moping as ever ! It is time she left off 
her foolish fretting, as we often tell her. 
But she is no Thuringian, and never will 
be. I never did like strangers.” 

“ When Tannenhof is burned and 
sacked, and you homeless—” 

“ Ah, Herr Je ! do not say such things, 
dear sir ! ” 

“ If any give you shelter, I hope you 
may be called by gentler names and 
treated in gentler ways than it seems 
is this poor girl,” concluded Faber, 
quietly. 

Rosel pouted more visibly, and mut¬ 
tered something about not being like 
either toad or newt. Faber could easily 
believe that Theresa had no easy time of 
it, among these blunt folks, accustomed 
to speak their minds, and jest without 
any consideration for more sensitive 
spirits. Either his rebuke, or some prick 
of conscience so ruffled the temper of 
Rosel that she let him go alone to find 
Dame Martha, though her impulse had 
first been to proclaim his arrival to every 
one within reach. He paused for a 
minute at the door, and saw Dame 
Martha with a great basket of linen 
beside her, which she was mending, look¬ 
ing very stately in her great silver- 
rimmed spectacles, and her country cap, 
surmounted by three large bows of black 
cloth. In a window seat sat Theresa, 
her knitting dropped in her lap, her ball 
of wool stolen by a kitten, and that far¬ 
away, lost look in her eyes, as if she 
were listening for and expecting some¬ 
thing which absorbed her entirely, that 
Rosel had spoken of so contemptuously. 
Faber understood it better, and it struck 
him as infinitely pathetic. She had 
grown, and her height made her slender¬ 
ness more perceptible; her dress was 
dark, her skin brown; there was not a 
tint of colour about her.* She was not 
the splendid green and golden dragon-fly, 
but the obscure lake maiden, perhaps not 


without that sting which the peasantry 
falsely accused the insect of possessing. 

Faber heard Dame Martha speak to 
her without getting any reply, and tell 
her a second time to go on knitting, with 
exactly the same result. Evidently the 
words had not reached her dreaming ear, 
but then the Bauerin’s displeasure boiled 
over into one of those ratings which she 
did not spare her household. 

“ How long are you going to sit there 
pretending you do not hear, you idle 
jade h ” she exclaimed, half-rising, and in 
tones tremulous with anger. “You are 
not worth your salt! You eat our bread 
without so much as thanking us, and do 
not a single thing the livelong day to 
earn it! In your place I should think 
shame to live at other’s cost, and sit thus 
with my hands before me, like a lazy 
beggar lass! ” 

Theresa had heard this time. She 
started up, light breaking from her dark 
eyes, her face flushed rosy red, startling 
Faber with a vision of possible future 
beauty. 

“You shall never say that again ! ” she 
cried in her clear, bell-like voice, as she 
stood upright as a young fir-tree, and 
quivering with indignation ; “I am going 
away. You have always wished it, I 
think, and now you shall have your 
will! ” 

She turned, and passed Faber so swiftly 
that he could not detain her; she never 
so much as noticed him. He moved a 
step or two to see what would next be 
done by this impetuous lake maiden, and 
saw her stop as Martin rode up on 
Silbertrab, the white horse, which he had 
been taking to Alsdorf to be shod. He 
got down on seeing her stand irresolute, 
smitten by a sudden perception that she 
knew not where to go, and that the very 
clothes she wore were a gift. Do what 
she would she must remain indebted for 
past kindness, and she was in a mood 
just then to resent kindness from any 
one, especially from Martin. 

“You made me come here! I would 
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have stayed at Mlihlbach! ” she cried, 
while Martin was dismounting leisurely. 
He let Silbertrab make his way alone to 
his stable. Dorner, with true masculine 


blindness to feminine squabbles, had 
never noticed the dissensions which 
Theresa’s coming had sown in his house¬ 
hold, but Martin, who looked upon her 



E e paused for a minute at the door, and saw Dame Martha with a great 
basket of linen beside her. ”—Page 162. 


as his peculiar charge, since he had re- j maids with some sense of courtesy and 
captured her, was well aware of them, j generosity towards the stranger, and how 
and racked his brains how to inspire the I to make her more conciliatory. He 
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knew perfectly well as soon as lie saw 
her that something had gone wrong, even 
without her exclamation. 

“ Well,” he said, “ what is it now? If 
Dore or Eosel has forgotten herself 
I’ll take it in hand, but if it be grand¬ 
mother, it would be of as much use to 
talk to her as to bid the Bosenbach to 
run back to the hills instead of down 
to the sea.” 

“ She says—she says I eat the bread 
of idleness and beggary,” cried the girl, 
throwing back her head like an impetuous 
young colt. 

“ You are very welcome to it, or any¬ 
thing else we have,” said Martin com¬ 
posedly. “It is my uncle’s bread, not 
hers.” 

“ I will not have such things said to 
me ! I will—I will go away.” 

“No, Theresa, you will not do that. 
You are older now, and know that you 
cannot go back to Miihlbach, and it is 
here that Ulrike will seek you if she 
comes back.” 

“Yes, ves, or would I ever have stayed 
at all! ” 

“ X know that; you need not tell me,” 
said Martin, and his eyes—beautiful blue 
eyes, much darker in hue than those of 
most of his countrymen—rested on the 
stormy countenance of the girl with an 
appeal lost on her. “ But you see you 
must stay and make the best of us. 
Some of us wish you right well—my 
uncle, and I, and Flink.” 

“Oh yes, Flink does,” said Theresa, 
half scornfully, half assentingly, as the 
dog, hearing his name, pressed up to her 
side, and touched her hand with his cold 
black nose. “ That is something. And 
so does Hanslein; they have never 
taunted me, I think.” 

“Nor uncle Martin.” 

. “No, nor you,” she answered care¬ 
lessly. 

“Then you must just take things 
quietly, and if you care about what 
grandmother says, why do you not learn 
to bake and milk? It would be much 


better for you ; the days would not seem 
to have so many hours in them,” he 
added, with the instinctive knowledge of 
her feelings which he seemed always to 
possess, however alien they were to his 
own. 

“ Long ! every minute is an hour,” she 
said, her hands dropping wearily. “I 
could die of them. They come and 
come, and every day I think something 
must happen, but it never does; one is 
just like another.” There was indescrib 
able despondency in her look and tone. 

“ After all, what does it matter—what 
does anything matter ? ” 

“Why, what are you two plotting?” 
broke in the voice of Dorner, as he came 
up, cracking his long whip, and making 
both start. 

“ Yes, uncle. Plotting that Theresa 
should learn all things that country 
maidens know,” said Martin, and she 
did not contradict him. On the con¬ 
trary, she signed assent, and Dorner, well 
pleased, exclaimed— 

“ That is right, my lass; but toil not 
over much, for you are town-bred, and 
not used to our rough ways.” 

She slipped away, and Dorner’s atten¬ 
tion was attracted by a voice very wel¬ 
come and well known, and he hurried in 
to greet Faber. Dame Martin was look¬ 
ing grim. A twinge of conscience seized 
her on finding that Faber had overheard 
her rate Theresa, and it was with an 
unusual tone of apology that she ex¬ 
plained how idle and froward the girl 
was ; how she gave no help in the house¬ 
hold, and came very reluctantly when on 
Sundays Dorner gathered the family for 
religious instruction, and clung to her old 
superstitions. Faber listened silently, but 
when she paused he said with grave gentle¬ 
ness, “When the disciples of John were 
slow to see that in the Master’s teaching 
was full light, had He not patience with 
their fond cleaving to their old ways, 
saying that one used to old wine is slow 
to drink of the new, holding that- the old 
is better, seeing that he is used to it ? ” 
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“ I thought not to hear such doctrine 
from your lips, Pfarrer,” said the Biiuerin, 
angrily, though respect for both the man 
and his office restrained a more vehement 
protest. 

Faber said no more, for, while some 
of his fellow-ministers assumed quite as 
absolute a tone to the members of their 
flocks as ever did Koman Catholic priest, 


Faber shrank at all times from compul¬ 
sion, and could not feel that it befitted a 
man of his age to rebuke a woman of 
Dame Martha’s, and he was silent, with 
a grieved look, which spoke quite as 
plainly as words. He laboured so hard for 
peace, and instead, even among members 
of his own communion, everywhere he 
found a sword. 


To he continued. 
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THE ANGELS BALL.-1 PROMISE NOT 

I KEPT 

fO understand what follows 
it is necessary to mention 
a custom that prevails 
not only in Mexico, but 
also in Peru, and all the 
old Spanish colonies. In 
these countries where there is deep re¬ 
ligious feeling mingled with superstition 
the death of a child is not considered a 
cause of grief. The child who dies before 
having sinned goes straight to heaven 
and becomes an angel, so there is no 
reason for grief, but rather a cause for 
rejoicing that he has been early called to 
eternal happiness before having known 
the sorrows and miseries of life. On this 
principle, when death strikes one of these 
innocent little creatures, the friends and 
relations, and even the mother herself, 
are very careful not to show any signs of 
mourning. It is expected of them on the 
contrary to be very gay. If the mother 
or anybody else sheds a tear they believe 
that an offended God drives the little one 
out of Paradise. So on the evening 
preceding the funeral there is a great 
entertainment in the house where the 


II. 

TO CRY.—A MOTHER’S ANGUISH.—HOW 
MY WORD. 

deceased lived. Dancing, singing, and 
laughing go on around the dead child, 
and these assemblies are known by the 
name of “ the angels’ ball ” (Baile de los 
angel os). 

Whatever may be thought of this 
singular custom it was at an entertain¬ 
ment of this sort given on the occasion 
of Bosita’s death that I was to be pre¬ 
sent. I had no fear—far from it, for I 
was burning with impatience, and count¬ 
ing the minutes which were to elapse 
before the hour appointed for the party. 

When the evening came I was dressed 
as if for a ball, and wore pearl earrings 
and necklace. My mother, who accom¬ 
panied me, was in full dress, and nobody 
to see us could have imagined that we 
were going to a funeral vigil. 

The residence of Bosita’s parents, like 
most in the town, had only one story, on 
account of the earthquakes which are 
felt on an average twice a year, and 
which would make a greater elevation 
very dangerous. All the doors and win¬ 
dows were open, and as we arrived we 
could see the brilliant lights streaming 
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out, and hear sounds of music and 
singing. 

Just before entering, my mother again 
said to me, “ Juana, remember you have 
promised not to cry! If you cry, some 
misfortune will happen to Rosita.” 

“ No, I promise not to cry,” I replied. 

We were ushered into a spacious apart¬ 
ment on the ground floor, where a number 
of guests were already assembled. Ladies 
and young girls in ball dresses like our¬ 
selves, were coming and going, dancing, 
laughing, and playing the guitar. 


Gentlemen in evening dress were seated 
at little tables, some smoking cigarettes 
and drinking, and others playing at cards. 
Refreshments were spread on a table in 
a corner of the room, and the native 
servants were handing dulces to the new 
arrivals. An immense number of wax 
tapers and lamps shed a dazzling light on 
this animated crowd. 

My attention was at first attracted by 
a kind of state bed with white hangings 
which stood on a dais in the centre of the 
apartment. On this bed lay my poor 



Rosita, in a white frock, richly trimmed 
with lace. Her hands were clasped in the 
attitude of prayer, and her head was 
wreathed with roses. Her fair hair had 
been curled, and her cheeks rouged. 
Dressed like this, she seemed to be 
sleeping peacefully. 

Rosita was almost hidden under the 
bouquets of choice flowers that the guests 
had vied with each other in bringing. 
Amongst the flowers were scattered all 
the playthings which had belonged to 
the little girl; but the toys had been 
broken, and I could recognise amongst 
them many that I had given my friend. 


Lighted wax tapers gave the appearance 
of a chapelle ardente round the bed of 
state. 

In truth, in the presence of this dis¬ 
play which was so new to me, and in 
which was nothing melancholy, I did not 
feel the slightest inclination to cry, but 
only a sort of bewilderment. The lights 
and noise, and gaiety did not agree at all 
with the vague idea that I had of death. 
Seeing Rosita in her costly dress, and 
with red cheeks, through those masses of 
flowers, I fancied only that she was 
sleeping. 

Several ladies, amongst whom was the 
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lady of the house, came forward to 
welcome us. Rosita's mother was in a 
light dress covered with a number of little 
flounces. Her arms and shoulders were 
bare, and covered with jewels. A large 
red flower was fastened in her thick black 
hair. She affected to be very light-hearted 
and happy, laughing at every turn. Yet 
it seemed to me that her laughter was 
forced, and had something sad in it, and 
that the colour in her cheeks was due to 
rouge like her daughter's. The other 
ladies never left her to herself for a 
moment, and were evidently watching 
her. 

She embraced my mother and thanked 


her for having come “ to share in her 
joy.” Then came my turn, and she lifted 
me in her arms and pressed me to her 
bosom. 

“ Ah ! Juana,” she said, “ never forget 
our dear little angel, for she was very 
fond of you, and if she had been spared 
to us-” 

Her voice shook, and a spasm con¬ 
vulsed her features. As for myself, in 
spite of my promises, I felt on the point 
of bursting out sobbing. The ladies who 
surrounded us hastened to interfere. 

“ What are you thinking of, Dona 
j Inez ? ” said an old lady with a stern 
I face. u Do you wish to bring misfortune 



on your child by this profane emotion ? 
Rather let us rejoice! This is a fete 
day.” 

The unhappy mother rapidly passed 
her hand over her eyes. Giving a little 
laugh that was most painful to hear, she 
carried us off to the table on which were 
refreshments, and cakes and orange wine 
were handed us. After having forced 
us to eat a little, some wild young girls 
seized us by the hand and dragged us off 
to a mad dance that was going on to the 
sound of guitars. 

For some time they seemed to be doing 
all in their power to prevent us observing 
anything or thinking. They tried to 


divert our thoughts in diverting their 
own. Songs, dances, and games followed 
each other in quick succession. At last, 
painfully hot and over tired, my mother 
obtained permission for us to be allowed 
to rest, and we went and seated ourselves 
on one of the benches at the extreme end 
of the drawing-room. 

On the pretext that we required some 
refreshment to restore us, the cholas 
brought us all kinds of delicacies; maza- 
mora au carmin , a kind of aspic, the 
composition of which is a great secret, 
and preserves of chicken dressed with 
milk of almonds, and manjar bianco , or 
the blanc-mange of the country. There 
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were also honey fritters scattered over 
with rose leaves and gold spangles, and 
imperials , the yoke of eggs beaten up 
with powdered sugar. I ought to have 
appreciated these good things the more, 
for their having been most of them 
made by Doha Carmen, and dear Rosita 
and I had very often been regaled on 
them. 


All this time I could not remove my 
eyes or my thoughts from that little 
motionless form in the midst of the 
flowers and lights. It attracted me 
irresistibly. I would have given the 
world to be allowed to go near it. In 
spite of my childish ignorance I began to 
comprehend that I should never see my 
friend again, and that if her soul was in 



heaven, her body was going to be put in | 
the ground where it would soon return to 
dust. At this thought the dulces of 
Dona Carmen stuck in my throat and 
threatened to choke me, my head went 
round, and I panted for breath, and tears 
rose very near my eyes. 

I strove to stiffen myself against this 
emotion. Calling to mind the misfortunes 
that would threaten Rosita if I gave 
way, and all my solemn promises to my 
mother and the nun, I said to myself : 
“No, no, I will not cry. I do not want 
to cry.” 

My mother, who for her part had diffi¬ 
culty in concealing a feeling of distress, 
guessed my secret suffering. No doubt 
she was anxious not to cause trouble to 
the family and friends of the house, but 
she thought she had complied sufficiently 
with the prejudices of the country, and 
was now anxious to remove me from the 


torture of this entertainment. So she 
made me a sign to prepare to go. 

I slowly obeyed, but it seemed to me 
that I ought not to leave Rosita to her last 
long sleep without embracing her once 
again. I fancied that if I could say to 
her, “ Rosita, dearest, I am here! ” she 
would not fail to respond to my caresses. 

So I asked my mother’s permission to 
kiss my friend, but she refused. Without 
being discouraged, I applied to Dona 
Inez; she made some difficulties, but 
finished by yielding to my entreaties. 

“The two children were so fondly 
attached to each other! ” she mur¬ 
mured. 

Taking me by the hand she led me past 
the wax tapers to the dais. My mother 
followed us, and she had time to whisper 
in my ear : 

“ Remember ! ” 

I stood on tip-toe to reach up to my 
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playfellow, and said to her in a soft 
coaxing tone : 

“ Come, Rosita, do not be dead ! I shall 
love you so fondly that you will never 
regret heaven! ” 


At the same time, I leant towards her 
and kissed her, and, in spite of myself, 
almost without my knowledge, a big tear 
fell from my eyes on the cheek of my little 
friend. 



The kiss and the tear effected a miracle. 
Rosita moved slightly, her face seemed to 
come to life again under the rouge, and 
her eyes opened, but quickly closed 
again. 


Such a marvel electrified the company 
with astonishment, all except myself, who 
thought it the most natural thing in the 
world. The music and dancing stopped, 
and everybody came running to the dais. 
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Dona Inez rushed towards us, mad with 
joy, crying: 

“ She lives, she lives! I thank thee, 
O my God ! It was only a longer fainting 
fit than on former occasions ! ” 

Many persons present believed that the 
poor mother was cherishing premature 
hopes, and that she was the dupe of an 
illusion, or at least that death would again 
seize his prey. Rosita, as I have said, had 
closed her eyes again and relapsed into 
unconsciousness. Whilst Dona Inez was 
gazing at her breathlessly, not daring to 
touch her, I did not lose heart, and was 
carefully removing the piles of flowers. 
I said gently: 

“ Rosita ! Rosita darling ! ” 

Her eyes again opened, a slight shiver 
passed through her, as if the vital fluid 
was returning with the soul. Her lips 
smiled, and Rosita replied distinctly in 
her silvery voice : 

“ Juana ! Mother ! ” 

A cry of joy escaped from everybody. 
Dona Inez lifted her child to carry her 


into another room, and several gentlemen 
hurried off to fetch the doctor. 

Rosita’s return to life was very real. 
Her attack had been nothing more than a 
faint, very much more prolonged than any 
preceding one, and which was very likely 
to lead an inexperienced doctor, as ours 
often are, to believe that the dear little girl 
was dead. That guilty tear that I had let 
fall on her face had recalled her to life. 

When Rosita had retired, and when 
word was brought to the guests that she 
was progressing more and more favour¬ 
ably, I did not refrain from giving free 
course to my tears. 

“ Oh, mother,” I cried, “ it is for joy 
now, and that is allowed.” 

Not only did Rosita recover, but as 
she grew older her attacks of fainting 
became rarer and rarer, and at length 
disappeared altogether. Later, when we 
were both grown up, she sometimes said 
to me affectionately : “ Juana, I owe my 
life to you. You saved me with a kiss 
and a tear ! ” 
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“ THE KNAVE OP HEARTS.” 

AN ORIGINAL EXTRAVAGANZA, IN ONE ACT. 

By WILLIAM YARDLEY. 

N-B'—All rights reserved. 


A FEW WORDS OF PREFACE 

It has been my endeavour in writing this little 
piece to make it as simple and easy as possible to 
perform. I have chosen a fanciful subject with 
the view of leaving the costumes to the taste and 
ingenuity of those (if there be any), who care to 
get it up. A shilling pack of one-headed playing 
cards will afford all the designs necessary for the 
purpose. With regard to the scenery—I have 
purposely arranged it so that practically any 
room will be available. With regard to the 
characters, five out of the seven can be played by 
girls, or five out of the seven by boys, according 
to pleasure, as the three Kings of Diamonds, 
Spades, and Clubs, at all events (if not indeed 
the (King and Knave of Hearts also), will suit 
young people of either sex. With regard to the 
music 1 have arranged so that its omission, if 
singing is not the forte of the company perform- 


TO “ THE KNAVE OF HEARTS.” 

ing, does not interfere with the continuity of the 
story, such as it is, in any way. Either the 
whole of the songs can be omitted, or any in¬ 
dividual one. The airs selected are all well-known, 
tuneful, easy, and procurable at any music-seller’s. 
I venture to flatter myself that the piece may not 
prove altogether unworthy of representation by 
adults, as a harmless method of whiling away an 
hour, although it was written purposely for the 
young people for whose special delectation this 
periodical, in which it has the honour of appear¬ 
ing, is written and published. I take this oppor¬ 
tunity of calling attention to the fact that any 
public representation of the piece, in any form, 
for money, cannot take place without the consent 
in writing to be obtained through the Editor or 
Publisher of this Magazine, from 

The Authok. 
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Characters. 

The King of Hearts. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

The Ace of Hearts, their daughter , the Princess Royal. 

The Knave of Hearts, nephew to the King. 

The King of Diamonds, 1 

The King of Spades, > suitors for the hand of the Princess. 

The King of Clubs, ) 


Scene. — The Audience Chamber in the Palace of 
Hearts. Three thrones arranged obliquely 
across the stage , Right {facing the audience). 
On rising of the curtain , King of Hearts dis¬ 
covered seated on Centre throne , Queen of Hearts 
on the throne on his right hand , Ace of Hearts 
on the throne on his left , and Knave of Hearts 
standing behind between the King's and Queen's 
thrones. The King is supposed to be about to 
address his courtiers who are without, Left. A 
table at back with dish of tarts covered with a 
doth. 

Chorus of Courtiers 
(<consisting of one small boy). 

Air — “For he's a jolly good fellow." 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For lie’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fe—el—low, 

Which nobody can deny ; 

If he does he tells a lie, 

If he does he tells a lie ; 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fe—el—low, 

With a hip, hip, hip, hoo -rye ! 

[Frantic cheers which are suppressed by 
Knave at the instigation of the King. 

King [to Knave], Are all assembled ? 

Knave. Ay, my liege, without; 

Within there is no room for such a rout. 

King. ’Tis well. Strict silence straight enjoin 
on each. 

Knave. Silence! without there, for the Royal 
Speech. 

[Crowd (i.e. the one small boy) begins 
to sing vociferously , “ For he's a jolly 
good fellow." King angry. Knave 
suppresses Crowd, and returns to back 
of King's throne. 

King [rising]. Ahem ! 

£nave. Hear ! Hear ! 

King [quickly to Knave]. Silence ! 

Knave [calls off to Crowd]. Silence! 
King. Your King 

Deigns to approve the sentiments you sing ; 

But p’r’aps your King may be allowed to say 
That very little goes a longish way. 

Too much of it is somewhat apt to bore us ; 
Besides, de chorus isn’t quite decorous. 


It’s not the thing to sing, or rather bellow, 

And designate your King a “jolly fellow.” 

But let it pass, you mean well it is clear, 

So let it pass I say. [Hesitating.] Ahem ! 
Knave. Hear ! Hear! 

King. Silence ! 

Knave. Silence in Court ! 

King. Let no one dare 

Such interruptions, neither “hear" nor there. 
Where was I ? [Queen whispers to him. 

Eh ? [Queen whispers again. 

Oh yes, I’ve summoned you !— 
As some un here requested me to do ; 

Which some one is your Queen, my consort dear— 
[King pauses. Dead silence. 
Why don’t you all in concert shout, “ Hear ! 
Hear! ” ? 

Knave. Just now you told us not my liege. 
King. That’s true, 

Because it then was out of place from you. 

Knave. Perhaps you will allow me, Royal sir, 
To act in future as interpreter 
As to your wishes, then they v r ill be clear. 

King. Let it be so. 

Knave [to Crowd]. Applaud at once. 

Crowd [without, led by Knave]. Hear ! Hear ! 
King. ’Tis well. The Queen requested me to 
say 

This is our daughter’s eighteenth natal day; 
Therefore, my stating without hesitating 
That she is eighteen shows quick calculating. 
Knave. Hear! Hear ! 

Crowd. Hear ! Hear ! 

King [angrily]. Silence ! '[to Knave]. 

How dare you sir ? 

Knave. You said I might be your interpreter. 
King. Peace! Cut it short, or I shall be 
abrupter, 

I said interpreter not interrupter ! 

Knave. I crave your Royal pardon, sire. 

King [magnanimously]. ’Tis well.— 

Let’s see, where was I ? 

[Princess whispers to him. 
What d’you say, ma belle ? 
I didn’t catch it. [Princess whispers again, 
King rubs ear with finger. 
Don’t, you tickle so ; 

It feels so funny. [Princess whispers again. 
What ? 

[Princess whispers again. 
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Of course, I know. 

The Princess wishes me to say for her, 

That she would most decidedly prefer 
(A birthday custom as you are aware) 

Your presents here and not your presence there. 

So send your gifts. Your joy at what I say 
You would display. You may. 

Crowd [led by Knave]. Hip, hip, hooray! 
King. Thanks, loyal subjects. Now, before 
you go, 

We think it only right to let you know 
That eVry minute we expect will land 
Three royal suitors for our daughter’s hand ; 

Three neighb’ring monarchs are these would-be 
“ hubs,” 

The Kings of Diamonds, and Spades, and Clubs. 
That you are pleased to hear this news is plain, 
We therefore give you leave to cheer again. 

[ Cheers. 

Go, meet the royal yacht which sent to bring ’em 
is ! [Cheers. 

Hang out the what-you-calls upon the thingum- 
mies! [Cheers. 

Let ev’ry fountain run with cakes and wine ! 

[Cheers. 

Let any one who wants to do so, dine ! [Cheers. 
Give anything to him who likes to pray for it! 

[Cheers. 

Hang the expense, I say! [ Very loud cheers. 

You'll have to pay for it! 
[ Very doleful cheers. 
[King sits down. Crowd disperses, 
sorrowfully singing , ‘‘For he’s a 
jolly good fellow,” in a minor key. 
Knave, King, Queen, and Ace 
leave the thrones and come down 
the stage. 

King. Thank goodness that is over. 

Knave [aside']. So say I. 

[Aloud] A splendid speech your gracious 
Majesty. 

King [pleased]. Ah — think so? Not too 
long? 

Knave. No, not a letter. 

King. You liked it, ncpheio ? 

Knave. Nevier heard a 

better. 

Queen [to Ace]. Now, dearest Ace, I think you 
ought to dress 

In fashion more befitting a Princess, 

Of such a King and Queen the only daughter ; 
Whose court three Kings are coming to to court 
her. 

Ace. Oh, never mind. If, when my dress they 
see, 

This suit don’t suit them, their suits won’t suit me. 

King. Let her alone; no matter how she’s drest 
She’ll choose the suitor that will suit her best. 

But don’t you talk of dress, my dear, you look 
Less like a Royal Queen than a cook. 

Ace. Yes, mother; why that apron? 


Queen. Bless your hearts, 

This summer’s day I’ve made some lovely tarts,— 
Look here ! [Removing cloth and showing tarts. 
Ace. What beauties ! You are kind I 
Queen. I am. 

King. The pastry looks delicious ! 

Knave. Tarts! Oh jam! 

Don’t they look jolly scrumptious ; neumy neum ! 
[Puts hand towards dish , Queen raps his 
knuckles with spoon. Aside , melodramically. 
A blow ! No matter ! Ha ! A time will come ! 
Queen. Hands off! Don’t touch ! They’re not 
for you to eat. 

They’re made for Acey, as a birthday treat. 

King. Leave them alone, sir, eaten they shall be 
At Royal luncheon , by our Royal-tea. 

[Queen covers up tarts again. 
My dear, to greet our guests we must prepare. 
Let’s go and brush our wigs. 

Queen. All right, mein Herr ! 

[Exeunt King and Queen of Hearts. 
Knave. Fair cousin. 

Ace. Well. 

Knave. To what I have to say 

I beg you’ll listen in a serious way, 

It occupies my mind all else above. 

The subject is— 

Ace. The weather ? 

Knave. No. 

Ace. What ? 

Knave. Love ! 

Ace. I know nothing about that, truth I’m 
statin’! ' 

Knave. It’s time to think of loving now you’re 
eighteen {(h)atin 7 ). 

Oh listen to me, Ace, beloved cousin, 

I’ve loved you many years, yes, quite a dozen ; 

I first -was smitten by your baby tricks 
When I was ten and you were barely six. 

But constitutional and chronic shyness 
Prevented me from popping to your highness. 

You turned sixteen, I reached the age of twenty, 
And though I’d opportunities in plenty 
To beg you name the day and buy your 
trousseau, 

I don’t know how it was, I didn’t do so. 

Now you’re eighteen and I am twenty-two, 

At length I’ve summoned up the pluck to woo— 
Nay, hear me out, now I’ve begun to speak, 

I feel that I could go on for a week. 

Ace. A week !—good gracious ! 

Knave. Eh ? 

Ace. That’s much too long. 

To talk a week is coming it too strong. 

Knave. Well, I won’t do it if you think ’twill 
bore you. 

Return the love I give you, I implore you. 

Ace. Why, certainly. 

Knave. Oh joy ! My prayer you 

grant it ? 

You do return my love * 
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Ace. Yes ; I don’t want it. 

Love you ! The meanest wretch in all the nation. 
Your face as ugly as your reputation ; 

A reputation not at all invidious. 

Fast , hideous monster ! 

Knave. You are too fastidious / 

I understand your motives, artful thing : 

Was it ambitious, then, to wed a king ? 

Well, then, it shall— 

Ace. You irritate me so, 

To each and all the Kings I’ll answer “ No ! ” 

If they should ask me. 

Knave. Really ? We shall see. 

Ace. How dare you even hint a doubt of me ? 
If you dare speak such w’ords again you’ll rue 
them. 

When I say things, I mean them, sir, and do 
them. [ Exit Ace. 

Knave. Now, there’s a temper, there’s a lovely 
frown,— 

I wouldn’t marry her for half-a-crown. 

Yes, half a crown I’d have if her I wed, 

A whole one though I should prefer instead. 

For years I have conspired upon the sly 
To seize my uncle’s crown. Stay ! by the by, 
Conspired is hardly the expression, for 
Somehow I am the sole conspirator. 

Each subject I have sounded will have none of it; 
They don’t exactly seem to see the fun of it. 

Oh ! if I only could seize the crown 
I’d take my lady Ace’s graces down. 

Despised, rejected, threatened by a chit! 

It drives me nearly mad to think of it! 

Revenge ! but how ? [A penny trumpet 

heard without. 
That trumpet’s martial bray 
Means that the suitor Kings approach this way. 
Agony ! Rage ! Despair ! One of the three 
Is sure to win the young Princess from me ; 

For ’tis the case, why so I can’t discover, 

The more I try to hate the more I love her. 

Stay ! happy thought! She vowed she’d answer 
“ No;” 

If they knew that they’d, very likely go 
Without proposing. Then the field would be, 
Which would be right , completely left to me. 

I’ll tell the Kings she means to answer “ No,” 
And/then the little goose will have no beau. 

She may not like it, but she’ll have to lump it. 
You’ve played your card , a threat, miss, I shall 
[Penny trumpet heard without again. 
Trumpet! 

They come! Revenge is sweet! With joy I 
tremble; 

Ha ! Ha ! likewise, Ho ! Ho ! I must dissemble. 

[Dissembles. 

Enter Kings of Diamonds, Spades, and 
Clubs. 

The King of Spades is a mixture of an aesthetic 
poet and.Claude Melnotte ; the King of Clubs 


a very lardida dandy , with a crutch-stick , 
eye-glass , dec. Knave is very obsequious to 
them , they pay no attention to him. 

Knave. A hearty welcome to this Royal 
Court, 

Your majesties. 

Club [drawlingly]. By Jove ! Yaas—! Cut it 
short. 

Dia. Where is the King ? 

Club [eyeglass in eye']. Yaas—! 

Spade [tragically]. Echo answers “where ? ” 
Knave. He’s gone, your majesties, to brush 
his hair. 

Spade. Prosaic statement. 

Knave. I'm at your commands. 

Club. Where is the Queen ? 

Knave. She’s gone to wash her hands. 

Spade. Still more prosaic. Where is the 
Princess ? 

Knave. She's gone, your majesty, to change 
her dress. 

Spade [rapturously]. To change her dress ! Ere 
long she’ll change her name. 

I long to see her !—long to press my claim ! 

I long— 

Knave. How long ? 

Spade [not noticing him]. To take the precious 
flower 

And to transplant her to the fairy bower, 

Of which I’ve made, for her dear sake, my court— 
I long—I long— 

Club. By Jove ! Yaas— ! Cut it short. 

Dia. Yes do, I beg. What is the use of airing 
The flowery speeches you have been preparing, 

To captivate her with as here we came, 

You quite forget we two too have a claim 
To urge as well. 

Club. As swells , by Jove ! of fashion. 

Spade. ’Tis vain! She can’t withstand a 
poet’s passion 

Of such intense and transcendental sort 
As mine ! 

Dia. We can ! 

Club. By Jove ! Yaas—! Cut it short. 

Knave [aside]. Now is my time. [Aloud.] 
Your majesties, ’tis true, 

Have come our beautiful Princess to woo ; 

But (you will pardon the suggestion) I’m 
Of the opinion that it’s wasting time. 

Dia. How so, Knave ? 

Spade. Eow so, Knave ? 

Club. By Jove ! how so ? 

Knave . She makes no secret that she’ll 
answer “No” 

To all your suits. She told me here herself, 

She means to put you all “upon the shelf.” 
Spade. “Upon the shelf!” This is some 
hideous mockery. 

How unpoetical! Like so much crockery. 

Knave. Upon my word and honour it’s a fact. 
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Club. Like crockery! By Jove! as if we’re 
cracked. 

Knave. I don’t know what she thinks ; I only 
know 

It’s my opinion that you’d better go. 

Dia. Who cares for the opinion of a minion ? 
Knave [startled], AVhat is the matter ? 

Dia. Matter of opinion. 

Mine is as good as yours, Knave, any day ; 

So, if you care to know it, I shall stay. 

My hopes I’ll not so easily resign. 

That’s my resolve ! 

Club. Mine too, by Jove ! 

Spade. And mine! 

Knave [< obsequiously ]. I’m, as I said before, at 
your commands. 

Dia. Then we should like to go and wash our 
hands. 

Knave [calls off]. What ho, without! Wash 
and brush up for three ! 

[Pointing off in the manner of 
an obsequious waiter. 

That way gents, please,—and don’t forget the fee. 

[Exeunt Diamond, Spade, and Club, 
with extravagant dignity. 
Knave. So, snubbed again! So fails that 
little plan ! 

No matter ! More revenge ! That’s if I can ! 

I’d like to crush the pride of those upstarts. 

[Looks round meditatively ; suddenly 
starts violently. 

Aha ! The reason of this start! those tarts / 

[Goes to table and brings dish of tarts 
in his hand. 

A grand and sweet revenge on hand I feel. 

These tarts I have my eye on I will steal. 

At once I will appropriate the same, 

And throw upon those haughty Kings the blame. 
The King will kick them out then in a crack ; 
The tarts I’ll bag , and they will get the sack. 
Then well may you, my Princess Ace of Hearts, 

In more than one sense sing, ‘ ‘Good-bye, sweet tarts. ” 

Song.—Knave. 

Ai r— * * Good-bye , Sweetheart. ’ ’ 

[Knave takes one of the tarts 
in his hand , and gazes on 
it fondly during song. 

N.B. —This, and any of the following songs, 
can be omitted, if preferred, without affecting the 
action of the piece. 

I’m much afraid thy pastry breaking 
May possibly bring me to grief, 

So I from thee my leave am taking 
With bliss, from force of circumstances, brief. 
For sinks my heart with fond alarms. 

The fear of “ hiding ” in mine eye ; 

Too fleeting are thy jammy charms, \ 

Good-bye, sweet-tart, good-bye. J 

[Knave exits tart whole and exit quickly. 
Penny trumpets without. 


Enter King and Queen of Hearts. 

Queen. I hope we haven’t kept them waiting, 
dear. 

King. For nearly half an hour they’ve been 
here; 

You took so long to dress. 

Queen. Well, I declare ! 

I had to wait while still you brushed your hair. 
Before I went to dress you had begun it; 

I don’t think much of it now you have done it. 
It’s true there isn’t much of it to think of. 

King. Well, your opinion I don’t think a 
wink of. 

But don’t let’s argue in this way, my dear ; 
Remember that our royal guests are here. 

You mustn’t let your dignity forsake you. 

Queen. How do I look ? 

King. As fresh as paint [aside] 

can make you. 

[Flourish of penny trumpets. 

Enter Knave backwards , ushering in the Kings 
of Diamonds, Spades, and Clubs. 

King. My Royal brothers, we are proud to 
greet you. 

[To Queen.] My love, our guests, [To Kings.] 
The Queen. 

Queen [to Kings]. I’m pleased to meet you. 
Dia. The pleasure, madam’s, ours at meeting 
you. 

Spade. Madam, I kiss your hand. 

Club. Yaas—! How d’ye do ? 

[King motions them to seats; they sit 
left of stage , King and Queen 
righty leaving Princess’s throne 
vacant ; Knave behind King and 
Queen. 

King. Touching the reason why you’re at this 
court,— 

Pardon abruptness, please. 

Club. Yaas—! Cut it short. 

King. Unlike the habit of some Royalties, 

Our daughter’s free to marry whom she please. 
Queen. And, on the other hand, should it 
befall 

That she’d prefer not marrying at all, 

We don’t insist upon her doing so. 

Dia. [aside]. The Knave is right; she means 
to answer “ No.” 

King. But one word more. Since, if it meets 
her view 

To marry, she can choose but one of you, 

Good luck to all, and may the best man win. 
Knave. Hear ! Hear ! 

King [to Knave]. Get out, and bring the 
Princess in. 

[Knave goes out. All on stage rise 
to receive Princess. Flourish of 
penny trumpets. 
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Enter Knave, conducting Princess, who remains 
centre; Knave taking his place behind King 
and Queen as before. 

Chorus. 

Air — “Wst, JVst.” 

Of leading cards we are a most imposing band ; ^ 
We’d form a tidy nucleus of a strongish hand 
That there’d be a little difficulty to resist 
In the popular and scientific game of whist. 

Short or long, whist, whist, 

Right or wrong, whist, whist, 

We’re one and all extremely grand at whist, 
whist, whist. 

Those who play whist, whist, 

Night and day, whist, whist, 

Are pleased to find us in a hand at whist, whist, 
whist. 

Spade [ rapturously , aside], A perfect poem is 
each matchless feature. 

Club [aside]. Not bad at all; by Jove ! a 
charming creature. 

Dia. [aside]. What grace! What eyes! So 
bright, and such a size ; 

So full of truth although she seems all eyes. 

[Princess looks up and catches Diamond’s 
eye, both mutually struck. 
Ace [aside]. What strange sensation this that 
made me start ? 

Can itffie love ? Perhaps ! Down, fluttering heart. 
King. A cheer without there for the Princess 
Royal. [Silence. 

Where is my .subject as a rule too loyal? 

Why doesn’t he respond ? Plis head I’ll punch. 
Knave. He’s occupied, my liege, in laying 
lunch. 

King. ’Tis well ! [To Ace.] Don’t be so shy, 
you little goose you ; 

Hold up your head,-girl, whilst I introduce you. 
[To Kings.] Allow me.—Princess Ace of Hearts, 
my daughter. [Introducing Diamond. 

The King of Diamonds of the first water ; 

A card and jewel highly valued, but 
As both more popular the more he’s cut. 

[Introducing Club. 

The King of Clubs, a most tremendous swell; 
Hereditary monarch of Pall Mall 
And Piccadilly-cum-St. James’s Street. 

In dress and manners scrupulously neat. 

[Introducing Spade. 

The King of Spades, a gardener-poet lot, 

Of lineal descent from Claude Melnotte, 

Grand Duke of Covent Garden, others too, 
Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park Gardens, Kew, 
Ennismore, Phillimore, and many more, 

To mention half of which would prove a bore 
Now I have introduced you to the bunch, 

So let us toddle off at once to lunch. 

Knave [aside]. They’ll miss the tarts if in to 
lunch they go; 


Stop them I must. What’s to be done ? I know ! 
[Aloud.] Lunch won’t be served for half an hour, 
sire. 

King. Why? 

Knave. Something’s wrong about the 

kitchen fire. 

King [angry]. Oh, really! Hang the cook, 
unpunctual sinner. 

Knave [going]. I will, my liege. 

King. No ; wait till after dinner. 

[Aside.] Bother these guests. But stay !—a dodge 
I’ll try 

To get a quiet sandwich on the sly. 

[Aloud.] Allow me to suggest that each of you 
With the Princess should have an interview 
Her feelings with regard to you to learn, 

While waiting luncheon—take it turn by turn. 
The Three Kings. Agreed ! 

King [to Queen]. Prepare the lots 

for turns, my dear, 

In the next room, they can return in here— 

Ten minutes each will be allowed to you, 

With no one in to view each interview. 

[Exeunt all but Knave and Ace. 
Knave. Remember what you said. You’ll 
answer “No.” 

Ace. Be good enough to hold your tongue and 
go. [Exit Knave. 

Ace [alone]. What is this strange sensation at 
my heart ? 

On seeing him what was it made me start ? 

Could it be love ? Of course it could —but is it ? 
I do hope he will pay us a long visit. 

But what’s the use of speculating so ? 

I’ve said I’ll do it, so must answer “No.” 

Alas! Alack ! I’m very much afraid 

The Ace of Hearts will prove to be “ Old maid .” 

Enter Knave. 

Knave. The King of Spades has drawn the 
first lot. 

Ace [indifferently]. Oh—. 

Knave. Remember, you have said you’ll answer 
“No.” 

[Ace makes gesture of impatience. 
Exit Knave precipitately. 

Enter King of Spades. [After slight pause.] 
Spade. Your perfect beauty fills my mind with 
dizziness. 

Ace. A truce to flattery and get to business. 
Spade [aside]. Now for my speech, ’twill cap¬ 
tivate her quite. 

I’ve got it off by rote so it’s all right. 

[Aloud, ecstatically, kneeling. 
Thus let me speak the sentiments I feel. 

Ace [laughing]. What an odd fish l 
Spade [put out]. Odd fish ! How so ? 

Ace. A Kneel (an eel). 

Spade [like a schoolboy saying a lesson in a 
sing-song manner ]. 
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Oh have compassion on my passion, do ; 

Could you but know the love I feel for you, 

Or half of it, you would not, could not, scorn it. 
My life’s a blank without you to adorn it. 

For you I’d live, for you I’d gladly die— 

Ace. Hardly original that, by the bye. 

Spade [put out]. For you I’d die, for you I’d 
gladly live ; 

That is—I mean— [aside.] My memory’s a sieve. 
[Aloud.] I love each smile of thine, each tear, 
each frown. 

I mean each— [aside.] Hang it! now I’ve broken 
down. 

Ace. I beg your pardon ! 

Spade [aside]. Poetry is no go. [Aloud, 
sheepishly.] I wish to ask— 

Ace. Yes. 

Spade [suddenly prosaically]. Will you have me ? 
Ace [curtly and decisively]. No ! 

Spade [astonished]. You will not? 

Ace [quietly]. No ! 

Spade [angrily]. Then all 

I’ve got-to say 
Is simply this— 

Ace [defiantly]. Well, out with it. 

Spade [frightened ]. Good-day ! 

[Exit precipitately. 
Ace [laughing]. Poor poet King. I gave him 
quite a fright. 

Well, all Eve got to say is, serve him right! 

I don’t suppose he’ll be so very vexed 
But he’ll survive. 

Enter Knave. 

Knave. The King of Clubs is next. 

Ace. Then show him in at once. 

Knave. You’ll answer “No” ; 

Or if you don’t you’ll break your promise. 

Ace [stamping foot]. Go ! 

[Exit Knave in a hurry. 

Enter King of Clubs. 

Club [conceitedly]. You’re glad to see me here ? 
By Jove ! you ought 
To be. 

Ace. Proceed. 

Club. By Jove ! Yaas—! Cut it short ? 
Ace. Exactly ; very short. 

Club. Yaas—! We’re inclined 

To be—by Jove ! Yaas—!—both much of a mind. 
Ace. I’m glad you think so. 

Club. Yaas—! precisely so. 

That means, by Jove ! that you accept me. 

Ace. No i 

Club. By Jove! you’re not in earnest, but in 
sport. 

Won’t you oonsider it ? 

^ CE * No ! Cut it short. 

Club. That’s not at all the way to treat a 
cove. 

Hang it! you might accept one. 

NO XXXVII. 


Ace. No ! 

Club [amazed]. By Jove ! 

[Exit, astonished but unruffled. 
Ace [alone, imitating Club]. “ By Jove ! ” I 
think I “ cut it short ” enough ; 

Was ever such a bore and such a muff ? 

Of such conceit I very soon grow sick. 

The King of Clubs! Quite so. A mighty stick 7 

Enter Knave. 

Knave. The King of Diamonds—the last. 

Ace [starting]. Ah ! 

Knave. oh! 

[Enter King of Diamonds uv^seen 
by Knave. 

You won’t forget your promise ? 

[Diamond taps him on shoulder ; 
Knave looks round. 

Eh? 

[Diamond points to door. 

Just so. 
[Exit Knave. 

Dia. [after short pause, aside, meditatively]. 
She means to answer “No.” [Suddenly.] 
Who cares ? Here goes. 

Her eyes mean “Yes!” so never mind the 
“Noes!” 

[Aloud, going close to Ace, who is looking down 
very shyly.] Princess, I know you’ve said 
you’ll answer “ No ” 

If asked to wed. I love you dearly though, 

And feel you love me too. No, no, don’t speak. 

[Puts his arm round her waist. 
Ace [shyly, but not displeased]. You’re very 
bold. 

Dia. [admiringly]. Well, you've a pretty cheek I 
You seem so timid too ; I wonder why ? 

Ace. An heiress to a throne must needs be shy. 

Duet. 

Air —“ Oh, Fred, tell them to stop.” 

Dia. Oh, my pretty Princess, I am grieved, I 
confess. 

At the sight of so timid a dove ; 

So to put you at ease, I’ll begin, if you 
please, 

Gratuitous lessons in love. 

Ace. You’re exceedingly kind, they’d be quite 
to my mind, 

Such lessons—especially free ; 

But I’ve been such a goose, they would 
be of no use, 

But utterly wasted on me. 

Oh, my ! I’m ready to cry, 

Though perhaps I ought not to tell 
you so ; 

I’m afraid you must go, for I’m bound to 
say “ No,” 

As I’ve given my promise to do so. 

N 
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Dia. Oil, why on earth should you cry ? 

For I—I don’t mind telling you so— 
Away will not go ; if you’re hound to 
say “ No,” 

Why, stick to your promise and do so. 

DrA. You’ll answer “No”; to fate I am 
resigned. 

Ace. I cannot break my word you’ll bear in 
mind. 

Dia. I’m here to ask your hand. As that 
is so, 

Should I be worthy if I didn’t ? 

Ace [coyly]. No. 

Dia. And if I were from here at once to go, 
Should you be pleased with me, I ask you ? 

Ace [decidedly]. No ! 

Dia. [to orchestra]. Kindly oblige with music 
“tremolo,” 

A trifle slow, and pianissimo, 

Mcestoso, allegro ma non troppo. 

[Music through following lines . 
Then if I treat your cousin as a foe, 

His wily machinations overthrow, 

Make him the hand that he is playing show. 

And squander him with a strategic blow, 

Lay him and all his artifices low, 

Whilst I myself with triumph loudly crow, 

And stand before the King and Queen and Co. 

As your fiance, your accepted beau, 

Your heart will not be overcome with woe, 

You’ll not refuse me, dearest. 

Ace [ecstatically]. No! 

Dia. No ? 

Ace. No ! 

[Chord, Diamond and Ace embrace. 

Enter King, Queen, and Knave of Hearts, 
Kings of Clubs and Spades. 

King. Hullo ! 

Queen. Hullo ! 

Club. Hullo! 

Spade. Hullo ! 

Knave. Hullo! 

Tableau. 

King. What means this tableau pray? this 
rapture fervent ? 

Dia. This tableau means she’s picked your 
humble servant. 

Spade. Agony ! 

Knave [aside] . Rage ! 

Club. By Jove ! a horrid bore ! 

Spade. I’m all at sea ! 

Club. And I, by Jove, I’m shore! 

Spade. What does it mean ? 

Club. Yaas— ! What’s it all about ? 

Dia. It means, my friends, your suits are both 
cut out. 

Club. As that’s the case we’d better make the 
best ot it. 

By Jove ! congratulate you, and the rest of it. 


Queen [gushingly]. A prettier couple no one 
ever saw. 

King. I’m proud to think you’ll be my son-in- 
law. 

Three cheers without there for the happy pair. 

[iVo response. 

Where is that subject ? [very loudly in the ear 
of Knave who is brooding over the state of 
affairs.] Eh ? 

Knave [s'ulkily]. Oh—anywhere ! 

King. ’Tis well! We will dispense then with 
his noise. 

Let’s in to lunch,—w r hat say you, girls and boys ? 
All. Why, certainly ! 

King. ’Tis well! Come ! 

Queen. Bless our hearts ! 

We musn’t go to lunch without my tarts! 

[Queen takes cover off table and dis¬ 
covers loss of tarts. ^ 

Queen . Gracious good goodness! Why ! some 
thief rapacious 
Has taken every one! 

King. Goodness great gracious ! 

Ace. Lost! 

King. Stolen! 

Knave. Strayed! 

Ace. Let’s offer a reward ! 

King. They can’t have gone off of their own 
[chord in orchestra] Accord I 

[In the event of the following song not 
being sung the absence of the chord 
will make no further difference than 
the loss of a very indifferent pun. 

Concerted Piece. 

Air— “ Over the Garden Wall,” 

Knave. Some miscreant must have got in on 
the sly! 

All. Over the garden wall. 

Ace. And taken them when there was nobody 
by ! 

All. Over the garden wall. 

Queen. To get from this room, though’s, uncom¬ 
monly hard, 

Without being caught, on account of the guard I 
King. It’s a difficult feat to get into the yard. 
All. Over the guard and all. 

Dia. Over the guarden wall 

He’d get a nasty fall. 

Club. Or you may bet 

That he’d have met 
With a somerset. 

Spade. Or he’d probably get 

A jolly good job from a bayonet 
Over the guard and all. 

[All repeat chorus and do a short dance 
expressive of amazement to sym¬ 
phony. 

King. It seems to me, upon reflection, clear, 
They must have been annexed by some one here. 
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Knave [aside]. Now, Impudence, befriend me. 
Clearly I 

To throw suspicion on the Kings must try. 

Ace. Who could have taken them ? 

Knave [meaningly suggesting Kings]. That’s 
very good. 

It’s plain that there are several, who could. 

Dia. Outrageous insult! I for one won’t bear it ! 
Club and Spade. Nor I ! 

Knave. Oh! “ Who the cap fits, 

let him wear it.” 

I left these hungry travellers alone, 

And tarts are tempting things as you must own. 

Ace. How dare you hint such wicked accusa¬ 
tions ? 

The Three Kings [all together , with extravagant 
burlesque dignity.] We treat with scorn his 
base insinuations ! 

King. ’Tiswell! [to Knave.] Go summon hither 
all the court. 

[Exit Knave 

I’ll quickly settle it. 

Club. Yaas -! Cut it short. 

Re-enter Knave. 

King. Let each one stand where I can see 
his “phiz.” 

Is all the court assembled there ? 

Knave. He is! 

King. ’Tis well ! Attention all please. To be 
brief, 

It’s my belief that some one here’s the thief 
Who stole the Royal tarts in fact I see 
Proofs that convince me it’s a certainty. 

The one who took them came in here to get them, 
Appropriated them and quickly ate them ; 

But, owing to the hurry he was in, 

Incautiously forgot to wipe his chin ! 

[Knave immediately wi<pes his chin 
with handkerchief. 

All [pointing at Knave]. There stands the 
thief! 

King. I thought ’twas ten to one it 

Could be discovered thus. 

Knave [defiantly]. Alone I done it! 

Queen. He owns he did it and he glories in it. 
King [to Knave]. Down on your marrowbones 
this very minute 
And sue for pardon. 

Knave. Why ? 

King. For years I’ve known 

You’ve secretly conspired against my throne ; 

A crime which is comparatively trifling ; 

But such a flagrant felony as rifling 
The Royal parlour of the Royal tarts 
Is one for which the perpetrator smarts. 


Ace. I’ve a still graver charge, as you’ll con¬ 
fess ; 

He dared to speak of love to the Princess ! 
Knave. Far worse a crime than any we have 
heard 

Is for a Princess not to keep her word. 

Dia. [to Knave]. If to the schoolroom you 
were to repair 

Is o doubt you’d find an English grammar there, 

From which you’d learn, if you’d attention give, 

“ Two negatives make an affirmative.” 

I had the tact to put my questions so 
That “ yes '* resulted when she answered “no ” ! 
Spade. A splendid inspiration ! Well, I never ! 
Club. A good idea, by Jove ! Yaas—! Awful 
clever! 

King. Away with him! Behead him in a 
crack! 

Queen. No, don’t do that! 

King. Why not? 

Queen. You’ll spoil the pack ! 

Ace. Pray pardon him this time; your anger 
soften ; 

He's lost his head already once too often / 

King. ’Tis well! 

Knave. Thanks, generous Ace, through 

you I live; 

Bear witness all that I this promise give ;— 

I won’t do it again ! [aside] until next time. 

Ace. Thus ends our version of a nursery 
rhyme. 

We’ve tried to do our best with all our parts, 

Club. Club ! 

Dia. Diamond ! 

Spade. Spade! 

Ace. Ace ! 

King. King! 

Queen. Queen! 

Knave. Knave of Hearts ! 

Finale. 

Air—“ Marching to Georgia .” 

King. Off we go so merrily now without delay ! 
Queen. Now we’ll drop the curtain, ended is 
our play ! 

Ace. We thank you for your kindness and we 
wish you all good day. 

Dia. Here’s an end of our extravaganza. 

Club. Hurrah ! Hurrah ! our troubles now are 
o’er. 

Spade. Hurrah ! Hurrah! there isn’t any more. 
Knave. We’ve tried to please and truly hope 
we haven’t proved a bore 
To you all with our extravaganza ! 

Repeat chorus together and , 

Curtain. 
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“ AFTER MANY YEARS’ 


“AFTER MANY YEARS .” 1 



by-gone times a lonely borne stood far across the mooi, 

With ivy trained about the porch, white roses o er the door. 

Two snowy doves cooed softly there, the long, sweet summer day, 
Contented through the tranquil hours so calmly whiled away. 

_ Two collies—wisest, truest friends—oft basking in the sun, 

Would both, to greet my watched-for step, in joyous welcome run. 

One morn I heard this simple lay—unseen the singer s face 


And fancy wove a life’s romance around that lonely place :— 
“ Oh! sing nae mair, my bonnie birdies, 

Sae happy side by side ; 

For he’s awa, my soldier laddie, 

The bridegroom frae the bride.” 


Three years had passed ere I returned from distant eastern shore, 
With heart elate to rove again across the Highland moor: 

One dove sat drooping on the perch ; its cherished mate was gone ; 
One collie started at my call; but mute, depressed, alone. 

The ivy twined not as of old, the roses seemed to show 
A guiding hand, more willing once, came rarely near them now. 
Again arose that plaintive voice—its tone had mournful grown, 

As if a blight o’er all were cast, and grief’s dark shadow thrown 
“ Thou’lt sing nae mair, my bonnie birdies, 

Sae happy side by side ; 

And he’s awa, my soldier laddie, 

The bridegroom frae the bride.” 


Then “ After Many Years ” rolled by I sought my mountain home, 
Among the heather, blithe and free, the well-loved moor to roam. 
A rainbow, in a storm-swept sky shone forth at eventide, 

Above a roofless cottage’ walls, whereon each rose had died. 

The ivy still grew o’er the porch—what living form was there h 
A wounded soldier, kneeling, hid his brow in dire despair. 

He ne’er on earth might hear her voice, or see the vanished face! 
Thus fades to air a life’s romance, around that silent place. 

They’re all awa, the “ bonnie birdies,” 

“ Sae happy side by side ” ; 

The collies, and the “ soldier laddie,” 

" The bridegroom” and “ the bride ” ! 


Augusta A. L. Magra. 


. Suggested by a beautiful Picture with the above title exhibited in the Crystal Palace 
Gallery, Sydenham. Painted by Charles Stuart, Esq. 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. 

By ALICE WEBER, Author of “ Miles Harling,” “ At Sixes and Sevens,” etc. 
CHAPTER VII. 

AT HOME. 


T was Christmas Eve, and 
Uncle Humphrey was com¬ 
ing home. What a delight¬ 
ful bustle there was through- 
^ out the house all day. 

Granny was full of anec¬ 
dote ; so surely as one of the children 
came near her she would begin— 

“ I can remember, as if it were yester¬ 
day, how your Uncle Humphrey looked 
when he was six years old, in his little 
velvet tunic, and he is thirty-two to-day. 
We have always kept his birthday. There 
was one, his thirteenth, which was a sad 
one for him, poor dear ! for he was at 
school with the mumps, and not able to 
have his own birthday pudding.” Then 
she said to Barbara, in a graver tone— 
“ I can see him now, the day his father 
died, standing with his arm round me, 
and saying, ‘ I will take care of you/ and 
so he has ever since, bless him ! ” 

Then the dear old lady trotted away to 
look for some wools, as she said , but it 
was really that she might wipe her eyes 
and spectacles. 

“ Do you remember the day he told us 
he was going, Beatrice ? ” asked Jenny. 

Yes, Beatrice remembered it well. 

“We were all out in the Croydon 
garden,” said Barbara; “it seems such 
a long time ago.” 

“ It was very hot, and we were eating 
strawberries,” observed Bertie. 

“ And Roger, do you remember how 
Uncle Humphrey said you would be cap¬ 
tain of the eleven when he came back? ” 
went on Barbara. “And so you are 
almost, aren’t you ? ” 

Roger grunted from behind the leaves 
of Punch. 


It was a pouring wet day, and they 
were all together in the drawing-room. 

“ Uncle Humphrey gave us a motto to 
think of whilst he was away,” said 
Jenny, dreamily looking up from her 
book in the chimney corner; “ the motto 
of Gideon’s soldiers, ( Faint, yet pursu- 
I wanted to paint it on a shield 
for you, Roger, and you thought me 
very stupid, and said it was too good 
to play with.” 

“ Did you think of it when you got 
your nose broken in that scrimmage the 
other day ? ” asked Bertie, lying on the 
rug, drawing a skeleton in his grand¬ 
mother’s note-book, which had fallen from 
her satin bag. “ Fancy Roger the mighty 
ever being faint—our giant faint! ” 

“ Our giant ” stretched out one long 
leg from the sofa, and touched Bertie with 
his foot, but the touch was enough to 
send him rolling over on his side. 

“ Faint! who is faint ? 33 asked granny, 
just then trotting back into the room 
again. 

“Nobody, dear granny,” began 
Beatrice and Barbara; whilst Bertie 
called out— 

“Roger, granny,” in such stentorian 
tones, that she only heard him and not 
the others, and she bustled up to Roger’s 
side with her ready bottle of salts, but 
his laughing eyes went up over Tenniel’s 
cartoon to meet her anxious ones as she 
stood beside the sofa. 

“ It’s all Bertie’s humbug! ” he said. 

“ Is it, dear, really ? I never like to 
hear of people feeling faint. We had a 
cook once who fainted on the stairs some¬ 
times, and very often in the fender.” 

There were shrieks of laughter, as 
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granny, seating herself, said in her inno¬ 
cent way— 

“ It was very dangerous when the fire 
was alight; and I remember—ah, yes, 
that I do! ” and the little old lady 
nodded her head with the tall white cap 
on the top of it, 44 how that naughty boy 
Humphrey wrote some lines on her being 
burnt to a cinder as she was cooking the 
dinner. I remember how cleverly he 
worked in the rhymes 4 hashes’ and 
4 ashes/ He was always a bit of a poet, 
was Humphrey.” 

Bertie confided to Beatrice that, much 
as he loved his grandmother, he was glad 
that Uncle Humphrey did not come home 
from India every day. 

44 1 wonder if you will be like that 
when you are an old woman, Beatrice ? ” 
he suggested. 

44 Like what?” she asked, as the grey- 
eyed boy stood with his arms round her 
waist, looking up into her bright face. 

44 Always rambling on about when you 
were young — when you used to know 
Uncle Humphrey ? ” 

“ I think some people never say much 
about those whom they think the best 
people they have ever known,” answered 
Beatrice, quietly, pushing his hair back 
caressingly from his broad brow. 

44 Do you think Uncle Humphrey one 
of the best people you have ever known?” 
asked Bertie. 

44 Yes, I do. I think he is one of the 
bravest gentlemen God ever made.” And 
Bertie, as he looked at her, thought that 
hers was one of the most lovely faces— 
excepting his mother’s—that he had ever 
seen. 

That mother joined them just then ; 
they were standing on the staircase ; her 
merry laugh was in her face and voice as 
she said— 

44 1 went into the nursery just now and 
found Sybil and Molly arguing about 
whether to-day was Friday or Sunday. 
Molly declared that it must be Sunday 
because nurse had on her best dress and 
cap, which nurse explained by confess¬ 


ing that she 4 had a feeling Mr. Hum¬ 
phrey might arrive at any moment, so 
she thought she would be ready/ Dear 
little Sibbie tried hard to convince me 
that, on account of nurse’s Sunday 
costume she herself ought to dine down 
stairs with us as she always does on a 
Sunday. How the dear fellow must be 
counting the minutes now, Beatrice ! ” 

It was a very long, wet ‘day, that 
Christmas Eve, to all the Bertrams. 
Nurse said: 

44 It was so thoughtless of those 
steamboat captains; they might just as 
well arrange their time differently. There 
was poor dear Mrs. Maxwell in a nervous 
fever almost, and they taking it as quiet 
as possible as long as they got their 
money ! ” 

Bertie created a diversion in the dusk 
of the afternoon by stealing down into 
the hall and thundering on the gong, 
chanting out at the top of his voice : 

44 Uncle Humphrey! Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey ! ” 

Of course nobody believed him; but 
poor granny was dozing, and starting up 
in the midst of this terrific din she saw 
the drawing-room door opening to admit 
old Thomas and the lamp. Stretching 
out her hands and rushing towards him, 
she cried: 

44 My dear boy, when did you arrive ? ” 

44 It’s me and the lamp, mum,” was the 
stolid answer of the old man, who, going 
down stairs again, said : 

44 Master Bertie, you’ve been and gone 
and given your grandma a tremenjous 
turn with your row, and your calling out 
of your uncle’s name. She took me for 
Mr. Humphrey, and ran into me and 
the lamp round the door, and very 
nearly knocked us both over.” 

44 Then granny must expect to see 
Uncle Humphrey grown into a precious 
old fogey, that’s all,” was Bertie’s 
answer, as he sprang up stairs to tell 
his grandmother that he was sorry. 

44 Thomas says I gave you a turn, 
granny,” said the boy, rubbing his 
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cheek against hers ; “ but really he is 
not very like Uncle Humphrey, is he?” 

“No, dear; but you see I had been 
dreaming, and we mix up dreams and 
realties in our sleep.” 

It must have been just seven o’clock 
when he really came. Molly was half 
asleep on her mother’s knee, and Sybil 
was yawning, when a cab was heard to 
drive up and stop at the house. Then 
there was a pealing ring at the bell, 
and in another minute the hearty ringing 
voice was in the hall, echoing up to the 
nursery floor, whence the Sunday dress 
came rustling down. 

This home-coming is not to be de¬ 
scribed, it must just be imagined. Think 
of the most beautiful stories you have 
ever heard, the best days you have ever 
spent, the faces you love most, the voices 
you love most, put them all together 
into a living picture, and then you will 
understand far better than from any 
words what this Christmas Eve was like 
to Uncle Humphrey and to those who 
had been waiting for him all these three 
years. 

It will be one of the sights always to 
be remembered by Barbara and Jenny, 
to see their uncle, when the dinner- 
gong sounded, turn to his mother, who, 
as she took his arm, only said, “My 
boy!” nothing more; but Jenny said 
his lips just trembled and his eyes were 
full of a great tenderness. Then followed 
Dr. Bertram with Beatrice, who looked 
even prettier than Daisy, Barbara 
thought; how could that be when she 
had not nearly such good features, mar¬ 
velled Barbara? Was it her black dress 
with the pale blue beads round her 
throat that became her so well ? or 
was it something that had nothing to 
do with features or dress—something 
within that shone without ? Boger 
with his mother brought up the rear, 
and somehow they reminded Barbara of 
the first couple. It was a very beautiful 
Christmas Eve, that one in the Old 
House in the Square. 


Ear away north, in Edinburgh, on 
that same Christmas Eve, was another 
mother with her son, her only son, Fergus 
MacNair, keeping Christmas together by 
their own fire-side, warm with a great 
love between them. 

It was a comfortable, dark-panelled 
library where they sat together; she, 
in a high-backed oaken chair reading aloud 
to the boy at her feet, with his head 
against her knee. The slight figure 
might not have told of more than fifteen 
years, but the face was beyond his age : 
the brow was high, and broad, and 
white, the eyes dark and deep-set, and 
there was a look of marked delicacy 
about his features generally; whilst Bar¬ 
bara need have had no dread of red hair, 
for the thick mass that waved about his 
head was almost black. His mother, a 
grave, sad-looking lady, with a counten¬ 
ance which spoke of suffering, put down 
the book at last. 

“I cannot read any more to-night, 
dear; something seems to tire me.” 

He was on his knees beside her now; 
he knew what it was that was making 
her weary. 

“ I wish Mr. Maynard would let me 
do as I like about your not going till 
Easter,” she continued, caressing the 
face on her shoulder close against hers. 
“I must write to Dr. Bertram again 
now to say that you will be with him 
at the time originally fixed—the first 
week in January. My boy, what shall 
I do when you are gone?” 

There she fairly broke down. The 
boy pulled himself together as it were, 
with a mighty effort, and rose to his 
feet, standing with clenched fists and 
compressed lips and pale face. 

“ Mother, don’t! ” he murmured, 44 1 
can’t bear it if you are not brave; ” 
then after a few moments’ silence, only 
broken by her sobs, he said soothingly, 

“ When I write and tell you that they 
make me like one of them and treat 
me like their brother, you will be happy 
then, because you will know that I am 
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happy—as happy as I can be without 
you. I will try not to be proud and shy, 
and I will work hard. Screw up your 
courage, mother dear, for my sake, and I 
will screw up mine for yours.” 

And on that Christmas Eve in London 
again, in Wellington Court, sat the 
little sweeper with his mother. She 
was stitching away by the dim candle¬ 
light. There was no fire. He sat with 
his elbows on the table and his chin on 
his hands, and great hungry eyes fixed 
upon her, watching her intently. 

“ It comes every day it do, that penny, 
mother,” he was saying, “ so don’t yer 
take on so. Maybe something more 11 
come another day, don’t yer see h that s 
what I alius thinks.” 

And in his sleep that night the poor 
wakeful mother heard him murmur, 
“ Our Father.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Christmas Day was made very bright 
to the little family in the court by the 
sweeper bringing home a harvest of silver 
coins. Dr. Bertram, as Roger had pre¬ 
dicted, gave him a shilling, and Roger 
himself did the same. Jenny gave him 
nothing, from a feeling half-shy, half¬ 
romantic, that she still liked to keep her 
gifts as those of an invisible angel, 
always excepting such articles as boots. 
She would rather keep her attic inter¬ 
course with him as a sacred secret, to be 
carried on in her own private way, than 
talk about it to any one. Perhaps Uncle 
Humphrey might be admitted into her 
confidence, but there seemed to be no 
chance of ever getting hold of him 
alone, for he was at the office all day, 
rarely came home till almost dinner-time, 
or if earlier he would be in the school¬ 
room with them all when they were at 
tea. When he came up into the drawing¬ 
room after dinner he and Beatrice would 


go to the piano together, and he would 
stand over her and turn over the leaves 
of her music, not knowing that a certain 
little niece of his had been curled up on 
the ottoman near the door, watching, like 
a spider for a fly, to pounce upon him 
as he came in, that she might have 
him, at least until her bed-time, all to 
herself. Then, too, there were to be 
rehearsals every evening in the scRool- 
room now, and Uncle Humphrey was 
stage manager, and a rare strict one he 
was. On the first evening he stood 
waiting for Jenny at the door, as she 
remained motionless when the others 
were all leaving the drawing-room 
obedient to his word. 

“ No, I don’t belong to them ; I’m not 
coming,” she said, colouring crimson. No 
more was said then, but Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey heard the story from Barbara, who 
perhaps told it rather from a queen’s 
point of view ; at least the uncle 
gathered that the little subject had been 
somewhat hard hit; when Roger said in 
the middle of the narration : 

“Well, I call it hard lines for Jenny 
if she had got up that part. It was a 
regular snub.” 

“ Daisy only thinks of herself,” said 
Bertie; “and she can make you only think 
of her, my queen ; she’s a sort of what you 
may call—not a courtier—but a sick 
something—what’s the word—rather like 
elephant it sounds h ” 

“ Never mind sycophants or elephants 
now,” said his uncle, as authoritatively as 
any stage-manager could speak. “ You 
have all of you come in here to rehearse, 
and the stage-manager expects every man 
to do his duty ; and I can only give you 
half an hour, as I am going to play chess 
with granny after tea.” 

“ G-ranny doesn’t know pawns from 
queens when she has once taken her 
after-dinner nap,” expostulated Bertie; 
“ and I say, look here, need I be stuffed 
with pillows ? Barbara says I must, be¬ 
cause the Father was fat, and they are 
so beastly uncomfortable ! They want a 
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good tight belt round them; and she 
says a flimsy girdle looks more Eastern.” 

“ That’s not half so bad as the pillow¬ 
case I am to wear as Bluebeard’s tunic,” 
said Roger ; “a great white calico thing 
without a bit of shape ; and a long Indian 
shawl of mother’s pinned on to each shoul¬ 
der —'pinned 1 and I can’t bear a pin to 
come near me.” 

Uncle Humphrey suggested, without 
hurting Barbara’s feelings, that Beatrice 
should be the Lady of the Wardrobe, and 
help Barbara in arranging the dresses. 
But through all the fun and the laughter 
of this first rehearsal Jenny was not for¬ 
gotten ; not even when old Thomas’s head 
appeared suddenly round the door to say, 
“ Tea is hup, sir,” which, being a wicked 
intrusion and interruption in the middle 
of the most tragic scene, where Uncle 
Humphrey was taking Fatima’s part for 
the nonce, she shrieked in a soprano 
voice, “ Turn the key ! turn the key ! ” 
Roger obeyed promptly by plunging 
on the stage before the time, and shouting 
Ayesha’s words, “ The key is all bloody ! ” 
he banged the door upon the old man¬ 
servant, who went down to the kitchen 
solemnly declaring that he thought all 
this would be too much for Mrs. Max¬ 
well—“ it was too wirelent a tragedy.” 

Through all this Jenny was not for¬ 
gotten, for when, after much laughter, 
much brushing and smoothing, they all 
reappeared in the drawing-room, where 
the mystery of their disappearance was 
much commented upon, Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey looked round as he took his tea 
and asked, 

“ Where’s Jenny 1 ” 

“ She went to bed almost directly you 
left the room,” said Beatrice, in a low 
voice, at the tea-tray; “ but she hoped 
you would go and say good-night to her.” 

He went at once. 

Jenny, lying wide awake watching the 
street-lamp shadows on the ceiling, heard 
him coming up the stairs. 

“ Good-night, Uncle Humphrey,” she 
called out. 


To her delight she heard, “ J am 
coming,” in his deep, full voice; “ a 

beard voice,” she called it. He seated 
himself on the chair at her bed-side. 

“ Jenny,” he said, “ you will take 
Selim’s part, won’t you *1 ” He spoke 
far more like an elder brother than her 
mother’s brother. “You quite upset the 
whole thing, you know. You make 
Barbara very unhappy by keeping out 
of it.” Jenny wriggled. 

“ Barbara is very unjust ! ” she 
muttered. 

“ But that’s no reason why you 
should be unkind, is it ? ” 

“ I don’t see why I should give in 
to injustice,” maintained Jenny. 

“ Certainly not, if you saw it doing a 
positive injury to some one else; but 
as this only hurts you, it would be more 
like the Jenny I used to know if she 
gave up her own will and took the part 
she did not like, which, however, is, 
after all, a part of the whole, and so 
it must be well done.” 

“ But—but—Uncle Humphrey, I did 
so—so—long to be Ayesha ! ” stammered 
Jenny, “and I had been learning it so 
carefully; and I did so want you and 
mother and father to see that I could 
do something ; and Daisy does make 
Barbara do every single thing she 
wishes ! ” 

“That has nothing whatever to do 
with it, little woman ; put Daisy out of 
your thoughts altogether, and just do the 
sisterly thing, that’s all I ask. Surely 
it is not a natural state of things for you 
and Barbara to be against one another ? ” 

“ No,” she sighed, “ it’s not comfort¬ 
able. I don’t like being alone in the 
room with her now; it’s just as if there 
were something between us.” 

There was a silence. Then the uncle 
spoke again : 

“You see, Jenny, there is a gentleness 
that is stronger than strength so-called. 

I had a friend once who was always 
taking what you would call a lower 
part—-a secondary part—when he might 
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have played the first; he was always 
giving up his own will, and doing the 
dirty work. He had it all in him to do 
great things in the world, but he was 
always bringing others forward and 
keeping himself in the background, living 
his humble, misunderstood life—but a 
very heroic life. He was a truly great 
man.” 

Another silence. 

“ But, Uncle Humphrey,” murmured 
Jenny, “the heroes in your legends 
always did splendid things that all the 
world could see.” 

“ The world has grown older since 
then,” he answered, “and does not see 
so straight or so clearly, I’m afraid.” 

“ 1 do so want to do something very 
good — something very great! ” and 
Jenny slipped along the bolster till she 
was close enough to put her hand into 
her uncle’s. “ I do so long to be worth 
something! I want to be very, very 
much loved ! ” 

“ So you are, if ever little girl was.” 

“ Yes, but I mean I should like to do 
something that would make me loved by 
everybody! ” 

“Jenny, do you know that there is 
something higher than doing , and that 
is being ? You cannot understand that 
yet, perhaps. As for the great things, 
they come to one who tries to be good 
every hour of the day. As for being 
loved, even if you were not, there is 
something higher, which is, to love. 
Do you understand me, little one ? ” 

Yes, Jenny thought she did; but she 
was not at all certain that she could 
change all her ideas at once. He 
bent down and kissed her, and she 
whispered: 

“ I will be Selim.” 

The troublous scenes and contentions 
that had attended the “ Bluebeard ” re¬ 
hearsals, all seemed to fall away at a touch 
before Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice. 
Costumes were so admirably organised by 
Beatrice—who nevertheless deferred to 


Barbara’s opinion through all her fitting 
and snipping—that corpulent figures ex¬ 
perienced no discomfort by ill-arranged 
pillows ; neither were actors of five feet 
ten humiliated by wearing tunics hover¬ 
ing between a badly-cut surplice and a 
gigantic pillow-case—to say nothing of a 
large shawl bandaged round the head 
tightly, and called a turban. But none 
of these grievances amended were so 
inestimable a boon as the return of Jenny 
as Selim—in her right mind. She threw 
herself into the part so heartily, and 
with such zest, that Boger predicted she 
would be “the best of the lot.” 

“ Do you know what made me do it ? ” 
she said to Beatrice; “it was Uncle 
Humphrey’s story about a friend of his 
who always played his part in the back¬ 
ground, and yet he called him a hero. 
And I thought over it all in bed that 
night, Beatrice, after Uncle Humphrey 
had gone down, and though I don’t 
quite see how, I should like him to call 
me a heroine one day; and so I made up 
my mind I would do this stupid part as 
if I liked it awfully ; and, besides, Bab 
and I can’t quarrel.” 

So Tom Grainger was dismissed with 
thanks. 

“ You know, old fellow,” Bertie said 
consolingly, “ you never could have done 
it; there was a lot more to learn, and 
you had not got beyond the first page. 
All swagger and nothing more won’t go 
down on the stage now, you know.” 

To Beatrice there was something very 
sweet in the way in which Jenny forgot 
herself entirely in her wish to make the 
whole go off well—never asserting her¬ 
self when snubbed, as she undoubtedly 
was by Daisy sometimes; not simply 
knowing the words of her own part 
perfectly, but helping the other players 
when they fell short in a way which 
might almost foretell a genius for acting, 
for it was a combination of “ the supreme 
faculty for taking great pains” with 
utter forgetfulness of self in her enthu¬ 
siasm for the perfection of the play. 
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Consequently, Jenny was the favourite, 
the life of the piece, the mainspring on 
which the others depended. Marvellous 
—thought her brothers—were the ges¬ 
tures and by-play introduced by her, 
which not only heightened the effect of 
her own part, but brought out the others. 
So efficient was she in this, that Daisy 
was overheard, -one evening after a re¬ 
hearsal, to say to Barbara : 

“ I think that Jenny makes Selim far 
too prominent.” The tone was not a 
pleasant one, and there was a little 
accompanying toss of the head. “She 
will draw every one’s attention to her, 
and then where will the other actors 
be?” 

Uncle Humphrey struck in quickly : 
“ They must play up to her,” he said; 
“ and as stage-manager, I must tell you, 
Daisy, that Fatima might very often 
take her cue from Selim. Jenny is Selim 
whilst she acts; you are Daisy all the 
way through, and never will be anything 
better until you forget yourself.” 

This was very nearly as bad as the 
lash from Boger on the subject of snob¬ 
bishness, and she winced under it; but 
if very sensitive people do not use their 
sensitiveness for the benefit of others by 
feeling for them, but, on the contrary, 
appear to think that others have no 
feelings whatever—why, then they must 
be made to smart for it. 

There was very nearly a terrible catas¬ 
trophe on the eve of the performance, 
which threatened sudden death to Blue¬ 
beard and all his clan. The Bertrams 
had managed to keep their grandmother 
in such profound ignorance of what was 
going on, that when they all used to 
disappear in the course of the evening, 
Uncle Humphrey included, she innocently 
imagined that he was simply doing what 
he told her—“ drilling them all.” 

“ And a very good thing, my dear 
boy,” she observed; “for where could a 
better figure than yours be seen ? And 
Barbara and Jenny both poke, and 
Boger has a stoop.” 


She could not clearly understand why 
Beatrice should be wanted at the school¬ 
room piano on the evening in question, 
“ for drill-sergeants have no music 
generally,” she said in a perplexed way; 
whereupon her son told her that she had 
a great deal yet to learn, to which she 
meekly acquiesced. 

Of course this last rehearsal, being the 
final one, was expected to be faultless; 
and so it was, excepting one thing. 
Fatima did not shriek properly when 
Ayesha turned the key of the fatal 
chamber-door, and the horrid spectacle 
within was supposed to burst upon 
them. 

“ It won’t do !—it won’t do at all! ” 
said Uncle Humphrey; whilst Bertie 
most rudely compared her cry to a penny 
whistle. 

“ But how am I to do it ? How can I 
shriek,” remonstrated poor Daisy, “ if I 
am only to see what I know to be dresses 
with rag-heads, and skeins of wool for 
hair, hanging up before me ! ” 

“That’s just what you must not see,” 
broke in Jenny, excitedly. “What you 
have to see with your mind's eye will 
be the real dead wives— all of them ! ” 

“ Hanging on pegs, ghastly and 

ghostly,” groaned Boger. 

“ Six dead, bleeding Mrs. Bluebeards,” 
added Bertie. “ Pooh !• you have no 

mind’s eye, Daisy, if you can’t see them 

through all the dresses and painted rag 
and skeins of wool! ” 

“ Suppose we show her how to do it, 
Boger?” suggested Uncle Humphrey. 

“ Barbara does not warm up sufficiently 
to the occasion either. You and I will 
go through that bit between the sisters, 
as we did the other evening when old 
Thomas was so scared.” 

Boger, lounging lazily in the parlia¬ 
mentary chair—he was always lounging 
when not wanted to take an active 
part—was equal to the occasion at once, 
and personifying a languid Fatima to 
the life, he raised his voice when the 
right moment came, and shrieked and 
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shrieked and shrieked in the highest 
soprano key he could attain unto. It 
was far more like the howl of a puppy 
than the cry of poor Fatima, and it had 
the effect of convulsing them with 
laughter, of rendering Beatrice at the 
piano utterly incapacitated from striking 
in with crashing chords, and of making 
them one and all cry out for mercy. 

To Mrs. Maxwell, who was just then 
trotting along the passage from her room 
and passing the nursery door, it sounded 
neither like puppy nor Boger, but like 
what she verily believed it to be—one of 
the girls. She stood and listened with 
her delicate hand pressed on her muslin 
handkerchief, to still the loud beatings 
of that capacious heart of hers. Shriek 
‘followed upon shriek. Every one else in 
the house except granny and nurse knew 
that it was only fun ; but both granny and 
nurse were full of nervous and anxious 
imagination where those they loved were 
concerned. She knew what it was—she 
could see it all—there had been an acci¬ 
dent during the drilling lesson ; she had 
heard Barbara say how much she should 
like to know how to fence — doubtless 
she had been learning, and somebody had 
spiked somebody with one of those mur¬ 
derous foils. For all she knew, the art 
of fencing was included in a drilling 
lesson. 

“ Nurse,” she faltered, turning quickly 
into the nursery, “ bring your hartshorn 
and vinegar, and a sponge, and a basin, 
and a cloth—I should say many cloths— 
and perhaps another basin, and some 
cold water, and come into the school¬ 
room at once; there is a dreadful acci¬ 
dent.” Thus invoked, of course poor 
nurse, who was dreaming over her news¬ 
paper, was terrified out of her senses, 
and after trying to carry all the medicine 
bottles out of her cupboard, together with 
half-a-dozen jugs of water, basins, and 
bandages, followed the poor trembling 
little old lady quickly down stairs. 

Imagine the feelings of that dramatic 
company when poor granny burst in at 


the door, with sponge in one hand, and 
hartshorn in the other, and the words : 

“ Which is it, my dears ? Which is 
it ? What is this 1 Who is who h I cannot 
understand. Why did you shriek so ? 
Nurse, I believe they are playing at 
something, and we were frightened by 
nothing at all! But you should not have 
shrieked so, my dears! ” And then, to 
the utter dismay of them all, she lost her 
voice entirely, and sank on to the nearest 
chair, and might have fallen, if Boger 
the delinquent had not lifted her in his 
arms and carried her to the sofa, where 
Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice brought 
her water, and bathed her forehead 
with the very hartshorn and vinegar 
she had herself brought for the wounded 
grandchild. She did not actually faint; 
only, as nurse expressed it, she had a 
“ complete turn ” given her. 

It is my foolish old heart, dears, that 
will palpitate,” she sighed, “ and my 
stupid old head that will imagine vain 
things.” 

“ Don’t attempt to speak yet,” said 
Uncle Humphrey, kneeling beside her; 
and if you had seen his face, you might 
have thought he was convicted of some 
great crime. She lay there like marble, 
holding Beatrice’s hand tightly clasped, 
being a hand that was made to bring 
peacefulness and calm. The others stood 
away, around the hearth, with awestruck 
faces ; the whole thing had been in¬ 
tended as a special treat for the granny, 
and now it seemed to have upset her 
entirely. 

No such thing. In a very few minutes 
she was sitting up cheerily, silencing 
nurse when she said, as she retired with 
her medical appliances, “ What with 
chemicals and theatricals there was never 
any peace or safety ” by saying, “ Nurse, 
if we had been behind the scenes, we 
should have understood it all, you see. 
To think of the dear children preparing 
this treat for me ! And I promise you, 
dears, I will forget it all when to-morrow 
comes, and I shall pretend that it has 
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been a secret right through. Now 
Humphrey, give me your arm, and I will 
go into the drawing-room just as if 
nothing had happened.” 

They voted granny to be a “ regular 
brick,” and Uncle Humphrey, with a 


serious face, said he would have given 
anything for ‘‘this” not to have hap¬ 
pened, and Daisy said demurely that 
after all, perhaps, her feeble cry would 
be the best, considering what had occurred 
in the training lesson. 


To be continued . 



PICTURE PUZZLE. 
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Double Acrostics. 

1. 

There, in the blood-stained streets, the 
witness lay 

Of that base plot, the working of her 
brain; 

And murdered victims on that dreadful 
day 

Cried for their lives and mercy all in 
vain. _ 

1. Where prayers go forth from many a 

Christian heart. 

2. O ’tis a thought that grieves us; we 

must part. 

3. A place once graced by London volun¬ 

teers. 

4. Where still the islanders use clubs and 

spears. 

5. Fair scenes romantic, beautify this 

lake. 

6. How many a brave one died for 

honour’s sake! 

7. Flows through sweet scenes of North¬ 

ern Italy. 

8. Those who inhabit it should aye agree. 

9. Here is, alas! the finish of it all, 

Each thing does this in this terrestrial 

ball. A. H. S. 

2 . 

Two hearts that waxed warm in their 
countries’ praise, 

Whose souls are expressed in their beau¬ 
tiful lays. 

1. Beware of it! ’twill land you in a trap. 

2. Arithmetician whom you know may¬ 

hap. 

3. Find out this stream upon the useful 

map. 

4. Produced by grief; or maybe by the 

strap. 

5. ’Twill oft our hearts in interest en¬ 

wrap. A. H. S. 


Charade . 

3. 

Let ages come, and ages go, 

Let Time for ever onward flow ; 

However quick, however slow, 

I still must flow as well. 

Let pride go soaring upward high, 
Enough almost to touch the sky; 

It must come down, its power must die, 
As histories amply tell. 

A thing that seems most grand and fair, 
Where spray flies upward in the air; 
Most truly by it should I care 
Always in peace to dwell ! 

A. H. S. 

Double Acrostic. 

4. 

Long will their works endure; 

Long shall we reverence their names ; . 
Each poet wrote in language pure, 

And on our gratitude hath claims. 

1. They fly across the blue and sunny 

sky, 

Precursors of disturbance coming nigh. 

2. A queen of beauty cruel, but passing 

fair, 

Died by its agency in her. despair. 

3. Crush not its influence in this world 

of ours, 

’Twill serve an end to pass away dull 
hours. 

4. A lovely form, imagination’s fairy, 
Though we must own, alas! ’tis far 

too airy. 

5. Behold the god of yore, whose name is 

still 

Applied to those who work their evil 
will. 

6. All men are this in sight of Heaven; 

their rank 

Counts not, nor what they have within 
the bank. 
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7. An old-worn tale, of happiness the 

kernel; 

Lasting on earth, beyond the grave— 
eternal. 

8. Well may we choose this man so worn 

with woe, 

As typical of grief on earth below. 

A. H. S. 

Nuts to Crack. 

5. 

How would you place twelve counters 
in three rows so as to have five in each 

row? g 

How would you place twelve counters 
in four rows so as to have four pieces in 
each row ? 

7. 

A schoolmistress employed an equal 
number of masters and lady teachers. If 
she were counted among the lady teachers 
each master would have half the number 
of colleagues as there were lady teachers. 
How many masters and lady teachers did 
the schoolmistress employ ? 

8 . 

I have a certain number of counters in 
my hand. I add to them as many again. 
I then take eight away, and double the 
number remaining. I again take eight 


away and double the number remaining. 
This leaves eight in my hand. How 
many had I in the first instance ] 

Buried Birds. 

9. 

Go immediately to the post, Richard, 
or the box will be closed. 

10 . 

I avoid the use of the apostrophe, as 
antiquarians have condemned it. 

11 . 

Jubal taught the organ, deride not the 
early efforts of our ancestors. 

12 . 

Dear me, how long you are in finding 
out these birds. 

1ST. 

O glow-worm, light thy lamp ; lovers 
adore it! 

14. 

Is it the best or kindest thing to tell 
others of their faults ? 

15. 

A horse named Chilperic ran eight 
miles in eleven minutes. 

16. 

When are you going to guess these 
riddles ? 

Cheltenham. 




ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGES 142, 143. 


Charades. 


15. 


1. 


2. 


3. 

Cur-tail. 


Fox-glove. 


Man-age. 

4. 


5. 


6. 

Nan-keen. 

Wall-flower. 

Wag-on. 

7. 


8. 


9. 

Graves-end. 

King-lake. 


Wool-sack. 

10. 


11. 


12. 

Ire-land. 


Windlass. 


Wrist-band. 


Double Acrostics. 


13. 



14. 

T 

hum 

B 

S 

ara H 1 

H 

ind 

U 

A 

poll 0 

E 

dito 

R 

V 

ay U 2 

A 

no 

N 

0 

S 3 

T 

hali 

A 

Y 

sold E 4 

R 

u 

N 



E 

n 

D 




1 Sarah Bernhardt. 2 Air in the Vedic Mythology. 
8 Open Sesame. 4 Or Iseult, of Brittany. 


16. 

POLE 
ODES 
LEFT 
E S T E 

17. 18. 

PANT PLAN 

AGUE LANE 

NUDE ANNA 

TEEM NEAT 

Picture Puzzle. 

Christian knocking at the gate.— 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


RUST 

UTAH 

SANE 

THEN 
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COOKERY. 

* BIRTHDAY CAKE.— Take 1 lb. of 
butter, beat it almost into a cream, mix 
with it 1 lb of pounded sugar, take 8 eggs 
and mix well in the sugar and butter, 
add 1 lb of flour with half a tea-spoonful of baking 
powder, mix well together. Add § lb. of cur¬ 
rants, \ lb. of Sultana raisins, a little mixed peel 
cut in small pieces, mix well together. Butter 
and paper the cake tin, bake in a moderate oven 
for quite two hours. Then turn it out and let it 
get cold and ice it. 

How to make Icing. —1 lb. of icing sugar beaten 
for half an hour with the white of 2 eggs. Spread 
this thickly over the top of the cake, and put it to 
dry in a warm place. Make \ lb of pink icing with 
the white of one egg, and a drop of cochineal to 
colour it. By dropping this through the point of 
a twisted foolscap paper sugar-bag upon the cake 
you can ornament it to your taste. A name may 
be written upon it in this way. Cut a pink and 
white frill of paper and put it round the cake 
when finished. 

Chinese Biscuits. —Take \ lb. of sweet almonds, 
pound them, add the yokes of 6 eggs, add ^ lb. of 
sugar, mix both together add 2 or 3 blades of mace, 
roll them into small strips with your fingers and 
turn them in the form of a knot of ribbon, place 
them on buttered paper and bake them in a quick 
oven for ten minutes. 

How to make “ Royal Hearts.” —Take 2 oz. of 
sweet almonds and pound them to a paste, add 
the white of 2 eggs, and ^ lb. of fine powdered 
sugar and whisk them up with 1 doz. eggs. When 
very white add \ lb. of flour, mix well; butter 
meat shaped moulds, place them in and bake in 
oven with a slow fire. 

Almond Biscuits .—Take 1 lb. of sweet almonds, 
\ lb. of bitter almonds, pound them to a paste. 
Beat up the white of 4 eggs for half an hour, 
add 1| lb. of sugar, mix well together. Drop 
them upon a buttered tin and bake in a moderate 
oven fgr half an hour. 

How to make 1 doz. Wafers. —Take the white 
of 2 eggs, \ lb. of flour, a gill of milk, the rind 
of a lemon grated, a little nutmeg, 1 oz. butter, 
mix altogether and sweeten to taste. Bake one 
small spoonful at a time spread on a buttered tin 
in a quick oven. Before it is quite done take it 
out and curl it over, replace it in the oven till it 
is coloured a pale yellow. 


Washing Cage-Birds for Show. —One-half 
the battle in bird-exhibiting is the staging of the 
birds in spick-and-span trim. Many fine-bred 
birds have been kept in the rear owing to the un¬ 
clean and murky condition their feathers are in 
when sent to shows to compete against others. 
What bloom they may be possessed of is marred 
through dirt and smoke ; and were unclean birds 
placed before others cleanly-looking an induce¬ 
ment would be thus offered to filth, and in one 
sense exhibitions would deteriorate. In perform¬ 


ing the operation of washing much care must be 
used. You will require a cage for drying in before 
the fire, with a soft cloth placed on the inside 
bottom of it, upon which you deposit each bird as 
it is washed. A badger-hair shaving brush is as 
good as anything to wash the bird with, and you 
will require a piece of soap, a fine soft drying 
cloth with as much absorbing texture of material 
about it as possible, and a couple of full-sized 
bowls, one for lathering and washing in, and the 
other for rinsing in. It is material that all the 
soap is extracted from the feathers. When you 
lay hold of a bird, do so firmly but carefully. 
Place the bird in the left hand with the head 
towards the wrist, the tail falling or resting along 
the out-stretched forefinger. After rubbing the 
wet brush upon the soap apply it to the back and 
wings, and well wash the bird down to the tail 
end. Having freely operated, turn the bird upon 
its back wfith its head placed beneath the thumb 
of the left hand, and in a similar manner operate 
upon its breast and underneath parts. Do not 
press your thumb too tightly across the neck of 
the bird, or the pressure may most likely cause 
the feathers to frill in the neck. Wash the neck 
and head well, the latter last, so that you may 
not prolong exhaustion. Six or eight minutes 
should suffice for the washing operation. When 
you have got all the soap extracted rinse the 
bird well with pure clean water. Each basin or 
bowl of water should be about ninety degrees. 
Do not be afraid of the soap getting into the 
bird’s eyes and mouth ; you cannot help some of 
it doing so, but be as careful as possible. After 
rinsing absorb with the cloth as much moisture as 
possible from the feathers, and then place the bird 
in the drying cage before the fire. In a quarter 
of an hour the bird will perhaps be shaking its 
feathers and trying to perch. As each bird does 
so remove them into another cage to finish off, 
and then they will not soil one another. Do not 
place them too near the fire.— The Stock-keeper. 

Origin of the use of Bride-cake at 
Weddings. —A cake of wheat or barley was used 
in olden times with the ring, in token of a bind¬ 
ing contract, at the ceremony of marriage, and in 
making any serious agreements or grants. It has 
changed its form, and now takes its place at the 
wedding breakfast, and is adorned with fresh 
flowers of rare and spotless beauty. 

Origin of the True Lovers’ Knot.— The 
epithet is derived from the Danish verb Trulofa 
—“I plight my faith.” John Brand, in his 
Popular Antiquities , tells us “that a knot among 
the Antient Northern Nations seems to have been 
the Symbol of Love, Faith, and Friendship, 
pointing out the indissoluble Tie of Affection and 
Duty. Thus the ancient Runic inscriptions are 
in the form of a knot.” And he goes on to say, 
“It is undoubtedly from hence that the Bride- 
favours, or the Top-knots at marriage, which were 
considered as emblems of the Tie of Duty and 
Affection between the bride and her spouse, have 
been derived.” 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 

NOTES ON SICK NURSING. 

By THE EDITOR. 


ICK nursing is such a 
wide subject that it is 
impossible to say all 
one would wish to 
say about it in such 
a short paper as this. 
I can only lay down 
a few general rules 
for the guidance of 
those of you who may 
be called upon to take 
charge of sick people, 
and try to lead you 
all to interest your¬ 
selves in a subject so 
worthy the attention 
of every girl. No one 
knows when she may 
be called upon to 
be a help in need to some sick 
friend or relation. An accident hap¬ 
pens so quickly, illnesses come often 
so unexpectedly, that they may find 
us unprepared. Bitterly should we 
regret having neglected to learn the 
A B C of sick nursing, were we sud¬ 
denly to find some helpless human crea¬ 
ture dependent on our aid—aid which, 
through sheer ignorance, we were unable 
to give. In all cases of serious illness 
it is essential to the patient’s well-being 
that he should have a trained nurse to 
attend to him; and if we wish to be 
really competent in the sick room we 
must go through a course of training 
NO. xxxvm. 


in some hospital, without which syste¬ 
matic teaching and practice we can 
never hope to attain to any perfection 
in nursing. Such training we all know 
is not available for all, for many reasons, 
but those of you who have facilities for 
prosecuting it, and the taste for such 
a useful study, would do well to take it 
up. What I want to help girls at home 
to do is this, to make themselves as 
useful and as capable as possible in a 
sick room, superficial as their knowledge 
on the subject of sick nursing, and 
limited as their experience of the treat¬ 
ment of the sick, must necessarily be 
without the aid of the scientific training 
I have spoken of. 

Those of you who cannot take ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunities offered for 
such training, would do well to attend 
the lectures given by the St. John 
Ambulance Association, delivered now 
throughout the length and breadth of 
England for the benefit of those wishing 
to learn the best way of aiding sick and in¬ 
jured persons. Many valuable and prac¬ 
tical lessons may be thus learnt from first- # 
rate surgeons, and useful hints gathered 
on sick nursing generally. For those who 
live in towns, where the best surgeons 
and physicians can be procured almost at 
any instant, these lectures have their 
uses; but for those who live in the 
country, where hours may pass before a 
medical man can arrive on the spot, the 
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value of attending such classes may be 
great. 

What a revolution in dirty, unven¬ 
tilated cottages, the very hot-bed of 
disease, a gentlewoman acquainted with 
the simplest rules of physiology may 
effect. She may be the means of stop¬ 
ping the ravages of an epidemic, and may 
bring the greatest comfort to the ignorant 
people among whom she goes, if, added 
to her knowledge of sanitary laws, she 
has the skill necessary to bind up serious 
wounds in case of accident, and if she 
has a few good remedies noted in her 
book of memory for some of the sudden 
indispositions that flesh is heir to. Such 
aid may be of the utmost importance in 
cases where loss of time in attending to 
the injured or ailing person results in 
loss of life. 

And now to speak a few words about the 
treatment of the sick at home under the 
authority of a medical man. First of all 
remember, those of you who have a sick 
person in your charge, that you are in 
the position of a soldier at his post; 
Obedience is to be your watchword. An 
amateur sick nurse has no right to a 
will or an opinion of her own indepen¬ 
dently of the physician in attendance on 
the patient. You are to carry out his 
orders implicitly; you are second only in 
command in the sick room. If a trained 
nurse is careful to obey the orders of her 
chief, how much more careful should the 
amateur nurse be to carry out to the 
letter the directions of the medical man, 
and not in any way to allow her own 
judgment—which in regard to nursing 
is unreliable, because inexperienced and 
formed on an insufficient basis—to influ¬ 
ence her actions with regard to her 
patient. All must be done in order here 
as elsewhere, and in submission to higher 
authority. Besides possessing the virtue 
of obedience highly developed, the at¬ 
tendant on the sick must be observant. 
Some people appear to go through life 
with their eyes and ears closed. In 
many cases this may seem to be an 


advantage, for the unobservant are saved 
from hearing and seeing much that is 
unpleasant, and what might possibly do 
them harm; but there is no real ad¬ 
vantage gained in such cases after all. 
The loss of actual good sustained by the 
unobservant person more than counter¬ 
balances, I believe, the harm which may 
possibly accrue to the observant person 
by reason of his gift. "VVhat stores of 
experience for the guidance of their 
conduct such people fail to gain by not 
noting the reasons of the failures as well 
as the successes of those about them ! 
This is only one of the disadvantages of 
their position, which are legion, as any 
thoughtful mind will readily admit. 
“I never noticed,” “I don’t know,” are 
the words ever on their lips ; they are, 
for the most part, unpractical and use¬ 
less in the active work of the world ; 
they commit blunders at every turn. 
Why? Because they never “noticed.” 
They have their own place in creation, 
but their place is not in a sick room 
with a helpless human being more or 
less dependent upon them. 

The more details you can give the 
doctor with regard to the patient during 
his absence, the better, and the more he 
can rely upon your accuracy and obser¬ 
vation, the more valuable your aid will 
be; but such reports can only be of real 
use where the attendant is a professional 
nurse, however keen-witted and watchful 
the amateur may be. To be watchful 
does not mean worrying your charge by 
over-anxiety and over-fidgetiness. Do 
not on any account let him think you 
are constantly watching him; nothing 
is more worrying to most sick persons 
than to be constantly peered at and 
stared at; here, as elsewhere, tact is 
needed. Keep a careful watch, but don’t 
do as children do—pull up the plant to 
see if the roots are growing ! Give the 
plant you are tending the necessary 
conditions for a reinstatement in health, 
and then leave it as much as possible to 
nature to do the rest. An over-anxious 
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nurse makes a patient fretful and 
peevish, and delays his restoration. 

If you wish to be a good sick nurse, 
as well as a good woman, you must culti¬ 
vate a sweet wholesome temper, and tact, 
both valuable adjuncts in every condition 
of life, born of the true Christian spirit, 
which feels for and with others, and acts 
accordingly. 

Let your patient, and not yourself, be 
your first and last thought, then you 
will be better able to bear cheerfully, 
with a sunny countenance, the “ moods ” 
and caprices almost—though happily not 
always—inseparable from illness. 

Sick people are very much like chil¬ 
dren, and should be humoured and petted 
(if the medical man approves, not else, 
for in some cases patients are very much 
better without this treatment), and at 
the same time kept to a certain extent 
under discipline. A nurse must know 
how to be firm as well as obedient. 
She must have a kindly way with her, 
a gentle hand, an even temper and a 
patient one, so as to bear with the cap¬ 
tiousness, fretfulness, and the thousand 
and one irritabilities of ill health. 

When the body is weak the mind, more 
often than not, becomes clouded, and the 
temper suffers. A sick nurse’s duties are 
heavier because of the constant strain upon 
her nervous energies involved in her work. 

Always take sufficient sleep when you 
are engaged in nursing, if you possibly 
can; nothing is so essential to your 
health, except sufficient food and fresh air 
The more you can have of the last, with¬ 
out neglecting your patient, the better. 

A brisk walk, when you are feeling 
over-done and tired, will freshen you up 
marvellously. You will return to the 
sick room better able to continue your 
duties, and you will very often receive 
a warmer welcome from your patient 
because of your temporary absence. 

There are some little details connected 
with your presence in the sick room which 
it would be well to note. Never walk 
extra carefully on tip-toe across the 


room, and never talk in whispers ; the 
one thing is as bad as if you walked with 
a heavy tread or with creaking boots, or 
talked and laughed loudly. Both ex¬ 
tremes are bad, and likely to do harm 
to a nervous, sensitive patient. Tread 
the floor firmly and gently as though 
you had a right to be there, and culti¬ 
vate that “excellent thing in woman,” a 
voice gentle and low; then you need 
never fear to irritate ill-strung nerves 
by your movements or your voice. Too 
visible efforts to subdue both voice and 
movements to the invalid’s requirements 
only provoke and do not please. Don’t 
push awkwardly against the bed or table, 
every jar is torture to the sufferer, avoid 
irritating noises, such as are made in put¬ 
ting coals on the fire, &c. Little things 
like these seem very trivial, but they are 
really of importance, and habits of care¬ 
fulness and attention to details must be 
made by you, if you would be of use in 
illness. 

A heavy or brusque hand in changing 
sheets, pillows, or bandages, is the sign 
of a bad nurse. Let your touch be firm, 
tender, soft, and light; and if you are 
attending a fever case, remember any 
sort of draught made as you draw the 
sheets or coverlet off and on is so much 
acute pain to the sufferer. 

As to your personal attire, let it be as 
unobtrusive as possible. A silk dress is 
inadmissible. Anything in the way of 
“ finery ” or “ smartness ” is out of place 
in a sick room, and will be likely to 
annoy the patient, because his attention 
will be constantly attracted to it. In 
the same way many a wall-paper is ex¬ 
ceedingly bad for sick persons, because, 
being of a staring pattern or bright • 
colour, they cannot withdraw their eyes 
or attention from it, and it wearies their 
brain. A soft, plain colour is best, rest¬ 
ing the eye. A cotton gown of no par¬ 
ticular pattern is the best in every way 
for your purpose; it is less likely 
to carry infection, and can be changed 
constantly and washed. Even when your 
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case is not considered to be an infec¬ 
tious one, it is better that you should 
change your gown before you mix with 
the outside world. Germs of disease are 
easier carried by a third party than 
most people think, especially where there 
are children. There is one great secret 
with respect to all sick nursing that 
cannot be too earnestly insisted upon, 
that is, cleanliness —cleanliness in the 
nurse, cleanliness in the patient, clean¬ 
liness in every department of the sick 
room. The more clean and pure a sick 
room is, the more chance of recovery do 
you give your patient. And to effect this, 
clear it of every superfluous piece of fur¬ 
niture. Banish such things as hats, coats, 
and dresses from doors, if they chance to 
hang there ; also remove large wardrobes 
and chests of drawers, they all breathe 
the air so important for the patient. 
Dust and dirt of all kinds are prejudicial. 
Strip the room of carpet and curtains, and 
scrub the boards well, yourself, if neces¬ 
sary. Bemember woollen materials har¬ 
bour dust, and carry infection in a 
marvellous manner. Fresh air is most 
essential to every one, and more espe¬ 
cially to invalids, in no case is there 
an exception to this rule. Want of 
fresh air and proper ventilation causes 
death in a very great number of cases. 
Always keep your patient’s window 
open, and wide open too, from the top, 
whatever the disease. But remember— 
and this is a most important fact— wrap 
your patient up carefully before you open 
the window. Unless this is done you run 
the most serious risks possible. Death 
has ensued before now in cases where 
the attendant has forgotten this injunc¬ 
tion, and has opened the window first, 
and then covered up the patient. Wrap 
him up in flannel or cotton-wool, if need 
be, but let the window be kept open. 
There is no reason the patient should 
catch cold, if he is kept warm, and in no 
draught. 

If your patient is suffering from severe 
bronchitis or lung disease, however acute, 


do not think you are doing him a service 
by preventing him breathing the small 
amount of good air he can receive into his 
lungs, by closing the window and opening 
the door. That is a fatal mistake, all the 
exhausted air and impure air rises from 
the basement of the house, and the little 
air he takes in is vitiated. Keep the 
window open, but see the bed does not 
stand in a draught between the door and 
window so as to give him cold. And if the 
air comes in somewhat too strongly at the 
window, place a screen before it or around 
the bed ; or try a- better plan still—open 
the window from beloiv , close up the aper¬ 
ture with a board made for the purpose, 
about three inches deep, the width of the 
window-frame, or if you cannot obtain a 
board use a hearth-rug, it answers the 
purpose quite as well, then the fresh air 
will come in protected by the double 
sash. A fire is a great means of ventila¬ 
tion ; the impure air of the room is 
drawn up by it and escapes up the 
ehimney; so always, if you can, have a 
fire in the patient’s room. Let a ther¬ 
mometer hang by the bed, and keep the 
temperature between 60° and 65°, and as 
even as possible. In watching the sick you 
will find their temperature falls between 
two and four o’clock in the morning. 
In bad illnesses this is always the most 
critical time, the powers of life are then 
at their lowest ebb, and more deaths 
occur then than at any other hour. Be 
careful to keep up the temperature of the 
room at that time specially. A hot bottle 
may be then applied to thf ^eet with ad¬ 
vantage and nourishment given. Never 
give food to your charge oftener than 
every three or four hours, unless you 
have received special orders to do so from 
the medical man. Stuff* j) patients is 
not always the way of curing them, and 
often does incalculable harm; serious 
consequences may be involved in cases 
where the stomach is very delicate. 

It is a common fault among the unec <i- 
cated to “ stuff ” a patient, with the 
mistaken notion that the more nourish- 
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ment they take, the sooner they will 
“pick up.” Unless digestion has done 
its work it is useless, or worse than 
useless, because harmful, to attempt to 
make sick persons swallow more food. 
Another good rule for you is this. Do 
not wake your patient from sleep to take 
medicine or nourishment, unless the doc¬ 
tor specially orders you to do so. Nature 
is the best guide in such a case, and 
sleep, “ Nature’s sweet restorer,” will do 
more for your sufferer than physic or 
soup. And here let me say a word about 
beef-tea, that valuable aid in case of 
sickness. Liebig is excellent in its way, 
by reason of its stimulating properties, 
and in many cases given in spoonfuls it 
does much good work, but beef-tea is the 
stand-by of a sick room, and is most 
nourishing and strength-giving if properly 
made. Many cooks and excellent land¬ 
ladies think if they send up a strong 
brown decoction that when cold “ stands 
all of a jelly ” as they say, that nurse 
and patient ought to be well pleased. 
But the nurse should know that such 
beef-tea is not at all the right kind of 
stuff, and she should be able, if need be, 
to make proper beef tea with her own 
hands for her patient’s use. Order a 
steak, and not the shin bone, to be sent 
in for your purpose. Bone makes 
gelatinous soup, but the fleshy part of 
the meat makes proper beef-tea. 

The following is the Kensington School 
recipe for good beef-tea in use in many 
hospitals:—“To every pound of beef allow 
one pint of cold water. Scrape the beef 
very fine, leave only fat and fibre. Put the 
lean with the water into a stone jar, and 
allow to stand for half an hour or so. 
Do not put any salt to it. Then tie the 
jar over and plunge it into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and let it simmer for three 
or four hours. Strain and season. If 
the beef-tea is required to be very strong, 
reduce the quantity of water.” 

A light yellow soup will be the result, 
with a dark brown sediment, and you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing the 


Queen herself could not have better or a 
more nourishing diet when sick. 

Never let any cooking be done in a 
sick room, either with handy little stoves 
or otherwise ; and always let the food be 
brought fresh into the room just when 
wanted for the patient’s use, and not 
before. Always see that all the utensils 
in use in a sick room are kept scrupu¬ 
lously clean. Do not let there be a litter 
of medicine bottles or pill boxes left 
about, keep all these necessary evils out 
of sight, but place them just where you 
can lay your hand upon them when they 
are wanted. 

Flowers, when they have not too 
powerful a scent, are pleasant additions 
to a sick room by day, and foliage is 
agreeable to the eye of a sick person. 
But by night remove cut flowers and 
plants from the room, they then become 
prejudicial to the health. 

A very annoying and disagreeable 
thing at any time is a chimney that per¬ 
sistently smokes, but such an evil in the 
room in which a person is ill is inad¬ 
missible. If the chimney smokes the 
fire must be put out, and this may 
be most undesirable. In the case of 
such an accident befalling you, try the 
following plan, which seldom, if ever, 
fails. Place up your troublesome chimney 
a long upright board, so as to form two 
exits for the smoke; the smoke will 
escape then as it ought to do. 

Always keep your sick room well 
deodorised by a saucer full of Condy’s 
Fluid ; this should always be standing 
under the patient’s bed. When the 
oxygen which it throws out becomes 
exhausted, it assumes a bronzed appear¬ 
ance, and should then be stirred up 
and added to. For sprinkling on any 
substance it is useless, as it loses its 
effect when brought into contact with 
any substance. In cases of infection, 
hang a sheet well saturated with carbolic 
acid over the outside of the patient’s 
door, or at the entrance to his quarter 
of the house. Add a wineglassful of 
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carbolic acid to a pail of water (3 parts 
full) dip in the sheet, wring out, and then 
hang it on two nails, by a couple of rings 
sewn in the sheet; wet the sheet now and 
then by dipping a sponge in the pail and 
dabbing the sheet. Never admit any one 
from the rest of the house behind this 
screen, and never pass through it your¬ 
self more than is absolutely necessary, 
and you may rest assured the disease will 
not spread. Terebene or Sanitas are 
both good for sprinkling clothes with 
for disinfecting purposes. They are both 
preparations of pine. After the infectious 
illness has run its course, and you want 
to make the room pure and wholesome in 
which the patient has been, let sul¬ 
phurous acid gas be there generated, 
but do not let the invalid be in the room 
when these strong measures are being 
used. Paste up every crevice with paper, 
close up the chimney. Let all cupboards 
and drawers be thrown open. Take two 
table-spoonfuls of sulphur, sprinkle some 
powdered saltpetre over it, and place this 
in an iron receptacle with a bowl or pail 
under it filled with water. This will 
avoid any danger arising from conflagra¬ 
tion. Set light to it, and leave the room 
precipitately for your own sake. When 
you have closed the door behind you, 
paste it up on the outside with more 
paper, not forgetting the keyhole, and 
leave the useful fumes to do their work 
for some ten or twelve hours. The gas by 
that time will have destroyed every germ 
of disease, and you would run no risk were 
you to sleep in that room, even though 
the most virulent form of disease might 
have raged there. 

For thirsty invalids yoii cannot do better 
than slice a lemon into a jug of boiling 
water, add an oz.of cream of tartar, when 
cool, strain, sugar it slightly, or you may 
thicken it with pearl barley if you like. 
This makes an excellent febrifuge. 

The comfort of sick people depends a 
great deal on the proper attention de¬ 
voted to their beds. Beds can be made, 
and under-sheets changed, by people lift¬ 


ing the helpless patient on the upper 
sheet, but to change the upper sheet the 
following plan must be adopted: Boll 
half the clean sheet up; roll the old 
sheet half up; place the clean sheet to 
meet the other sheet; raise the patient 
for a moment and slip away the soiled 
sheet replacing it by the clean one. It 
is most convenient to fold the sheets 
laterally. In moving sick persons you will 
find it the best plan to pass two long 
poles through hems down the two sides 
of a sheet. Blankets may be used with 
sheets where a heavy weight is carried. 
For carrying people also it is well to 
join hands with another person under the 
patient’s shoulders, and below the hips. 

I must here say a word as to the pro¬ 
per making of, and uses for, poultices, as 
false ideas are rife about these, as about 
most things. It is a common fallacy to 
suppose that poultices “ draw,” they 
only serve to keep the skin hot, tender, 
and moist. It matters little what the 
material of the poultice is of, so long as 
it answers this purpose. You will find 
that a piece of Spongio Piline dipped in 
hot water, applied with the felt portion 
to the affected part, obtains the required 
results perfectly. A rag dipped in cold 
water with oil-skin round it to exclude 
the air, also may be used. And now for the 
making of a linseed poultice, which is the 
best you can have, as the oil it contains 
retains heat and moisture for a very long 
time. First of all take care that you 
get good fresh -crushed linseed, and not an 
inferior quality. It is three or four times 
as expensive as the cheaper meal, and 
must be bought from a first-rate chemist. 

The following is the St. Thomas’s 
Hospital recipe for a good poultice:— 
“ Make the poultice basin thoroughly hot. 
Put in as much boiling water as you think 
will be required, throw in the meal quickly 
and lightly with the left hand, stirring 
all the time with a large spatula (pre¬ 
viously made hot) held in the right hand.” 
A poultice of a proper consistency ought to 
leave the basin quite clean and adhesive. 
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Then for the spreading of it, any old rags 
are good, or surgeon’s tow, antiseptic 
tow, as it is called. This is used in hospi¬ 
tals, and holds the linseed better than 
anything else. If you are treating a large 
abscess, spread your poultice half an inch 
thick, and line it with old rag. Turn the 
■edges neatly in, that is to say the part 
nearest to the skin. It ought to remain 
hot for six hours and then be changed. 
The great Abernethy used to say, 

“ poultices are either the greatest blessing 
or the greatest curse,” so remember this, 
and don’t let yours ever be hard or 
lumpy, or ever escape and collect behind 
the patient’s back, thereby causing him 
exquisite annoyance. 

A very simple way to keep a poultice 
on a child’s chest, is to get a yard of un¬ 
bleached calico a yard wide (the usual 
sized surgical bandage). Fold this dia¬ 
gonally, and place it on the chest over 
the place affected, and over the poul¬ 
tice ; pass one end over one shoulder, 
and the other under the opposite 
armpit, and tie the two ends together 
behind. The apex of the triangle will 
be pointing over one shoulder; tie this 
third end in with a neat and firm knot 
so as to inflict no discomfort upon the 
patient if he be lying down. A thick 
knot would be very sore indeed ! This 
will keep your poultice firmly on and 
prevent it escaping; this is especially 
needed where your patient is a child, 
more fidgety and restless, as a rule, than 
older patients. You will have to splice 
in a handkerchief to make the bandage 
larger if it is applied to a full-grown 
person. 

Children, you will find, require a great 
deal more constant attendance and care 
even than grown people when they are 
sick. Naturally they grow sooner weary 
of pain and of feeling ill, and are often 
very fretful and cross. Little plans for 
amusing them and interesting them when 
they are strong enough to bear it must 
be imagined for them by their nurse, and 
invariable patience and gentleness must 


be shown the helpless little sufferers. 
Practise making little things in paper— 
baskets, boats, cocked hats, salt-cellars, 
mats, and anything you can think of to 
amuse them, so that you will not be non¬ 
plussed if your little patients seem weary 
and tired of picture books and toys, and 
have nothing to do but think of their pain 
and their aching limbs. Distract the at¬ 
tention of a little one from its bandaged 
leg, and you will see the puckers smooth 
out from the little face, the tears dry up 
on the pale cheek, and the piteous 
whimper cease as though by magic. The 
sore place, perhaps the result of a burn or 
scald, will be forgotten, for a time at least, 
in the delights of seeing some new won¬ 
der manufactured by you with a pair of 
scissors and a sheet of coloured paper. 
You must adapt yourself to your patients, 
and try to interest and amuse them in 
the way they each like best, if it hap¬ 
pens not to be bad for them. In hos¬ 
pitals very often I have seen patients 
enjoy helping in the decoration of their 
wards at Christmas ; and found that in 
the pleasure of sewing the leaves and 
berries upon the texts and scrolls which 
were to be hung upon their walls, they 
forget for a time their troubles and their 
pains. And now space forbids me to say 
much more, but I cannot forbear saying a 
word to those who are in a position to 
make sick nursing their profession. In 
every way it is a work specially suited 
to gentlewomen, and it would be well if 
more undertook it. 

Ladies’ tender hands, and, above all, 
their good education and gentle ways, 
ought to render them by nature good 
nurses. Many have been the appeals 
from head-quarters for more to train 
themselves for the work. But those 
who undertake it must rest assured the 
life of a sick nurse in an hospital is not 
by any means a bed of roses; it wants a 
great deal of determination in a woman 
to carry her through the hardships such 
a step involves. Many things make the 
training a very hard ordeal; but once 
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accomplished thoroughly, bravely and well, 
it affords a gentlewoman an assured in¬ 
come, and a most interesting and delightful 
profession if her heart be in her work. She 
has the satisfaction of feeling she is doing 
something, however small, in lessening 
the pain of the whole creation that 
groaneth and travaileth together. To 
heal the sick and bind up wounds is a 
part of the work of the true follower of 
Christ, and therefore the profession of 
sick nursing is a sacred and a hallowed 
one. If any of you are fitted for it, and 
take it up steadily and earnestly, from a 
wish to serve the one great family of 
which each of us is a member, and from 
the wish to follow, however humbly, in 
the steps of Him who “ went about doing 
good/' it will be blessed to you, and you 
may be sure will be fraught with good 
results to those you tend. Your influence 
in the hospital, and the sick rooms you 
visit, and among those under you, will be 
incalculable. The following is what 
Florence Nightingale wrote, in one of her 
addresses to the probationer-nurses at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. Her words re¬ 
quire no comment from me :—“ ‘ The 
kingdom of heaven ’ can always be in a 
nurse’s blessed work, and even in her 
worries. Is not this what the Apostle 
meant when he told us to ‘ rejoice in the 
Lord?’ To rejoice, whether matron, or 
sister, or nurses, or night nurses, in the 
service of God—which with us means 
good nursing of the sick, good fellow¬ 
ship, and high example, as relates to our 
fellow-workers—to rejoice in the right 
whoever does it, to rejoice in the truth, 
whoever has it, to rejoice in every good 
word and work, whosesoever it is ; rejoice, 
in one word, in what God rejoices in.” 
She adds :—“ Let us pray that God will 
send real workers into this immense 
«field ’ of nursing, made more immense 
this year by the opening out of London 
district nursing at the bedside of the 
sick poor at home. A woman who takes 
the sentimental view of nursing (which 
she calls ‘ ministering/ as if she were an 


angel) is, of course, worse than useless ; a 
woman possessed with the idea that she 
is making a sacrifice will never do ; and a 
woman who thinks any kind of nursing 
work ‘beneath a nurse/ will simply be 
in the way. But if the right woman is 
moved by God to come to us, what a wel¬ 
come we will give her, and how happy she 
will soon be in a work, the many bless¬ 
ings of which none can know as we know 
them, though we know the worries too. 
.... Now if there be any young per¬ 
sons really in earnest whom any of you 
could wish to see engaged in this work, 
if you know of any such, and feel justified 
in writing to them, you will be aiding 
materially in this work, if you put it in 
their power to propose themselves as 
candidates.” 

I will now add a few rules to be ob¬ 
served by those wishing to enter them¬ 
selves as probationers at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, under the Nightingale Fund, 
and append a list of the incomes obtain¬ 
able by trained sick nurses in ^hospitals 
and elsewhere. 

Two classes of candidates admitted are 
(1) ordinary probationers (nurse proba¬ 
tioners), who are to supply the main body 
of the hospital, or infirmary nursing 
staff ; and (2) special (or lady) proba¬ 
tioners, who are eventually to fill the 
superior appointments, after having com¬ 
pleted a course of training in the duties 
of a nurse—to be, if not found wanting, 
the “heads.” 

The conditions under which each class 
are admitted are to be found in the regu¬ 
lations, which will be supplied either in 
writing or personally by Mrs. Ward- 
roper, the Matron of St. Thomas’s Hos¬ 
pital, London, S.E., or by writing to the 
Secretary of the Nightingale Fund, Henry 
Bonham Carter, Esq., 91, Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The 
special probationers are gentlewomen by 
birth and education, daughters of profes¬ 
sional men, clergymen, officers, and medi¬ 
cal men, merchants, and others of the 
upper middle and middle classes, age 
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from twenty-six to thirty-seven. We 
give some instances of the salaries re¬ 
ceived by some of the former pupils of 
the Nightingale Fund, engaged now in 
hospital service. 

Matrons of hospitals, or superintend¬ 
ents of nurses, 2002., with board and 
furnished apartments; 1502., 1002., 802., 
751., 601., 501., 402., in each case, with 
board, laundress, and furnished apart¬ 
ments; assistant-matrons, 1002., 602., 

with similar advantages; ward sisters, 
3 51. to 502., with board, and separate 
furnished bedroom, in some cases sitting- 
room also. 

Head-nurses, 202. to 302., according to 
experience and responsibility, with full 
board, allowance for washing and uni¬ 
form, and in most cases a separate 
bedroom. 

The nurses of the Metropolitan and 
National Nursing Association, 23, Blooms¬ 
bury Square, reside in one of the homes 
of the association, and receive 352., rising 
to 502. a year, with full board, allowance 
for laundress, uniform dress, and separate 
bedroom with common sitting-room. 


I will quote a few lines in conclusion 
from an address given to a private 
audience of ladies by Miss Crossland, 
the valued “ home sister ” of the Night¬ 
ingale Home, St. Thomas’s Hospital: 

“ Good women are indeed wanted for 
this work, but especially gentlewomen of 
sound health, firm purpose, cultivated 
minds, practical, apt to learn, willing to 
obey, to render to Caesar his dues ; when 
the time comes, able to organise and rule, 
with an eye to the good of the cause, in 
sympathy with those over them as well 
as those under them ; large minded, large 

hearted. We want gentlewomen 

who are conscious that they were sent 
into the world for something more than 
the pursuit of their own gratification, and 
who feel life is not worth living unless 
they strive to make the world something 
better for their having lived in it.” 

Women are crying out on every side 
for work to do. Surely sick nursing is a 
wide and honourable field for their 
energies, and may, I hope, provide in 
the future, a happy and useful career for 
some of “ our girls.” 
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By ALICE WEBER, Author of “Miles Harling,” “ At Sixes and Sevens,” etc. 
CHAPTER. IX. 



BLUEBEARD AND PEGASUS. 


#BEAT had been the 
blow to the young 
Bertrams when that 
other letter from 
Edinburgh had come, 
bringing the news 
that the stranger was 
coming into their 
midst soon after the turn of the year, as 
originally determined. But the excite¬ 
ment of preparations for the grand 
theatrical performance, which was to be 


put on their drawing-room stage on the 
eve of that New Year, prevented their 
thoughts from dwelling long upon any 
other matter—even “ that boy.” 

So much has been said about the 
rehearsals, because, after all, are they 
not the main part of any theatrical 
display, however great or however small ? 
for, on what they are, depends the final 
result. You may carry that out as far 
as you will—without prosing or moralis¬ 
ing—into the everyday parts we play in 
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our everyday life; where, if the actors 
are faithful in the least detail, they will 
be faithful also, they must be, in that 
great testing hour which is almost sure 
to come to every one of us sooner or 
later, when our best strength, and courage 
and love, will be brought into play. 

And then there is such fun going on 
in the rehearsal time ! So the Bertrams 
thought; for, in looking back to that 
Christmas-week they always forgot that 
little falling away of Jenny’s for which 
she so amply made up, neither did they 
dwell on their dear granny’s “ turn ” ; 
no, like all the rest of us, when they 
looked back, they saw nothing but fun 
and intense enjoyment throughout. 

Any one might have thought that Uncle 
Humphrey cared for nothing in the 
world but acting, whereas he was caring 
for a very great many other things just 
then, so much so, that the first idea of 
the theatricals had been rather a bore to 
him. Business was worrying him some¬ 
what ; he wished to arrange matters that 
had to be arranged, and on which much 
depended—at once, for he was quick and 
impatient by nature, but things would 
not be arranged so speedily. And there 
were matters yet more absorbing than 
business ; but he managed, in spite of it 
all, to forget himself, when the spare 
hours came which were claimed by his 
nephews and nieces \ he had a wonderful 
way of throwing one thing from him 
when it was expedient for him that he 
should take up another. 

When the day arrived, what a delicious 
day it was! Would they, any of them, 
ever forget the fun of that anti-theatrical 
tea in the schoolroom 1 Of course Uncle 
Humphrey and Beatrice were of the 
party, they could not dine late that 
evening. Quotations from various parts 
of the play flew about the tea-table, 
backwards and forwards—being made to 
fit everybody. Even Daisy was not at 
all the “ languid swell,” being infected 
by the general spirits. Beatrice was to 
be orchestra and prompter. The curtain 


was to go up at seven; folding-doors 
officiated for curtain; Thomas and the 
housemaid were doorkeepers ; and Thomas 
had an awkward way of opening his door 
a very little bit at first, and peeping at 
the audience that he might observe the 
general expression, until Bertie, provoked, 
in an unguarded moment thumped him 
on the back with “ How then, Tummas ! ” 
which sent the door with him against it 
violently to, and baulked the opening 
effect of that scene. 

Boger looked so splendid as Bluebeard, 
that he was taken by several for “ Mr. 
Maxwell who had just come home from 
India.” Bertie made the most inimitable 
little old father of an argumentative 
turn of mind; so much so that Dr. 
Bertram was assured by one or two of 
the audience that the boy would make an 
admirable special pleader. Fatima looked 
really lovely, and every one was asking 
who she was. Barbara was not a success, 
for the coquettishness and piquancy of the 
sister Ayeslia were not in her to be 
brought out. Uncle Humphrey was a 
magnificent Sheikh, and so carefully had 
pictures in Lane’s edition of the Arabian 
Nights been studied, that the dusting 
sheet draped about him so craftily had a 
most Oriental effect, and his eyes flashed 
out beneath his mother’s Bampore 
Chuddah like any Arab’s. The desert had 
been a sore puzzle, but Mrs. Bertram 
had raked out from amongst her hoards 
some sand-coloured drugget, which, with 
footstools disposed underneath at inter¬ 
vals, presented all the appearance of a 
barren and rugged desert — with the 
assistance of that valuable agency “ make- 
believe.” For the sprightly Selim it was 
perhaps a little too rugged when he came 
springing in, “agile,” said Bertie “as a 
mountain-roe in calico Turkish trou¬ 
sers ” and oblivious of footstools, one of 
which stretched him low at his uncle’s 
feet, who, quick as thought, although 
shaking with suppressed laughter, impro¬ 
vised an Eastern ejaculation on the sub¬ 
ject of nephews who were unwary in their 
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footsteps, the said nephew being equally 
prompt in abusing his uncle for living 
amongst rocks, as he picked himself up 
again with a well-assumed rueful counten¬ 
ance. Not until they were told, had the 
audience any idea that this was not in 
the book, and then it was unanimously 
resolved that it was Jenny’s crowning 
touch in a part that was played to per¬ 
fection. Her gestures, her by-play, her 
reading of the words, and then the 
becoming dress (in spite of her own 
gloomy predictions on that score), made 
Selim called for again and again by a 
most enthusiastic audience. 44 Bravo 
Jenny ! ” from her brothers when it was 
all over pleased her mightily; and 
Beatrice caught her as she was rushing 
up stairs to put on her dancing-dress, to 
say, 44 1 quite forgot that it was Jenny as 
I watched you acting ! ” And Uncle 
Humphrey standing by, not as the 
Shiekh, but in his own evening dress, 
said: 

44 Ah ! we shall make something of the 
shrimp yet,” which perhaps pleased her 
most of all, so that she looked up into 
his kind eyes with glowing face and made 
answer : 

“ Ho you know, I forgot that anybody 
was looking on all the way through! ” 

“ And that is the only way,” he said, 
4 ‘ ever to play a part well.” 

Once or twice that evening, notwith¬ 
standing the dancing, and the music, and 
the merriment that went on until mid¬ 
night, Jenny’s thoughts went after the 
little sweeper, and she wondered how he 
was spending the last night of the Old 
Year. She fancied that he and his mother 
must be glad to see tke light of a new 
one dawning, and of that fancy was born 
another:—that she would like to make 
his New Year’s Hay a glorious day for 
him. All this passed through her mind, 
as she sat at the supper-table with Uncle 
Humphrey beside her. 

“ Now for the cake,” he was saying, as 
he stood up, and, knife in hand, made 
towards an enormous cake, iced, and 


bearing the date of the Old Year and 
that of the coming one in pink sugar. 

44 Please will you cut me a very large 
slice % ” she said eagerly. 

44 Is Selim so ravenous after his desert 
fare ? ” laughed her uncle, as he squared 
his knife to a three-inch piece. 44 So! 
will that do % ” 

44 Beautifully; it’s not for myself, 
Uncle Humphrey, it’s for a friend. I 
don’t think mother would mind my having 
it,” she hesitated, 44 do you 1 ” 

44 No, I shouldn’t think she would, if 
you are not going to eat it all yourself 
to-night before going to bed. What are 
you going to do with it, now you have 
got it ? ” 

She eyed her plate doubtfully, and 
then she eyed her uncle doubtfully. 

44 Would you mind,” she said, implor¬ 
ingly, 44 taking it up into the attic, and 
hiding it somewhere near old Pegasus 1 
The somebody who is to have it can’t 
have it till to-morrow. Please do, Uncle 
Humphrey. You can do anything— 
nobody minds what you do ! ” 

44 Indeed! and do you think I am going 
to walk calmly down the room, bearing a 
quarter of the cake in front of me, 
exposed to the gaze of a staring multi¬ 
tude in white muslin and white tarletan 
—and not mind it! ” 

44 Oh! but please do,” she coaxed, 44 for 
really it is a good cause. I think you 
would call it a heroic cause almost. 
There ! now you must do it. You can’t 
be a coward—afraid of carrying plum- 
cake ! Why, I heard Beatrice say the 
other day that she thought you were the 
bravest gentleman she had ever known ! ” 
44 But I am not quite sure,” he said, 
bending down with a glowing face and 
shining eyes, 44 that Beatrice would con¬ 
sider it a gentlemanly thing to do, if she 
were to see me at the present moment 
swooping a hunch of plum-cake off the 
table, and carrying it away up stairs.” 

44 Yes, she would, if she could know 
all about it,” urged Jenny, 44 if she under¬ 
stood, she would ; and you know, Uncle 
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Humphrey, you often say people must 
not mind being misunderstood.” 

“ Tell me one thing,” he said, solemnly. 
“ Can you say—honour bright—that it 
is safe not to disagree with anybody; 
not to hurt anybody ? ” 

Jenny pondered. 

“ I don’t think it will—it might per¬ 
haps if it came down on—no ! it would 
not hurt much, would it?” she added, 
looking up brightly, “ even if it were to 
fall upon any one’s head from a window 
high up, well wrapped up in brown 
paper, you know. I don’t think it is 
likely to, but still it might , but it wouldn’t 
hurt much, would it? Please, Uncle 
Humphrey, don’t laugh so! I am in 
earnest—it is my only way of giving it! 
and please—if you say a word or ask 
any questions, it will be all spoilt.” 

“ What ? the cake ? ” 

“ No ! the whole thing. I don’t want 
to talk and make a fuss; I want to do it. 
And indeed it is all right; there is 
nothing wrong. I want to help some one, 
and this will help some one. There! I 
can’t tell you any more. It is no trick, 
and you don’t think I would do anything 
underhand ? ” 

She was very much in earnest, he saw 
that; he never doubted Jenny’s honest 
intentions, he only doubted the expe¬ 
diency of working out some of the ideas 
of her queer little brain. 

“ No, I don’t. I’ll do it, little one ; 
but you must do something for me in 
return,” he said. 

“I will; I promise ! ” 

“ You promise, that is, to tell me all 
about this mysterious somebody.” 

“Not now—not yet. I don’t think it 
would be right,” she said with a look of 
entreaty in her eyes ; “ but I know when 
I will! In the Midsummer holidays; 
when we go to the sea with you and 
granny and Beatrice, and everything is 
lovely! ” 

So he carried the slice of cake away 
to the attic, under cover of the general 
dispersion of everybody—carriages com¬ 


ing—cloaks putting on—front door open 
—handshaking — good-byes — and New 
Year greetings. 

In that New Year—far away it 
seemed—lay the Midsummer in which 
Jenny said everything was lovely—Mid¬ 
summer, when Dr. Bertram would decide 
as to whether Roger would go back to 
Marlborough or not. A long long way off 
it appeared—how would all things be then ? 

They all gathered round the drawing¬ 
room fire, for last words on the last 
night of the year. Granny was in her 
arm-chair, rather tired; Dr. and Mrs. 
Bertram on either side of her ; Beatrice 
on a footstool at her feet; the others all 
anyhow with Uncle Humphrey for a 
centre. They were saying what a jolly 
evening it had been, and Roger gladdened 
Barbara’s heart when he said “ those 
fellows”—friends of his who had never 
been to the house before—“thought the 
play first-rate, and that Daisy was the 
best dancer in the room.” 

“ And Tom Grainger,” said Bertie 
gravely, “thinks Jenny made a better 
Selim than even he could have been,” at 
which there was a. general laugh. 

“ I am glad the whole evening went 
off so well,” said Mrs. Bertram, “ it is a 
happy finish to a happy year, and the 
dear little ones slept through all the 
music and noise. I think somebody here 
ought to be sleeping,” she added, affec¬ 
tionately, turning to her mother, “now 
that we have seen the New Year in.” 

“ Wonderful and mysterious New 
Year! ” said the dear old lady, dreamily. 

“ Blessed New Year! ” murmured 
Uncle Humphrey, but none heard him, 
save Beatrice, who said nothing. 

Roger with a tremendous yawn and 
stretch said— 

“ Glorious New Year! if it will see 
me captain of the Marlborough Eleven.” 

They were halcyon days for the Ber¬ 
trams those few days following upon 
“ Bluebeard,” and the last before Uncle 
Humphrey with his mother and Beatrice 
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would leave them to go home to Croydon, 
and then, “ that dreadful boy ” would 
come. The days were full of snow and 
ice .and skating; the evenings were all 
fireside, charades ; and twice, a box at 
the theatre—granny’s treat. Such skating 
parties there used to be in the Botanical 
Gardens ! Roger and Bertie would start 
off directly after breakfast; Beatrice 
with the two girls, and often Daisy, 
would join them later. Sometimes in 
the afternoon Uncle Humphrey would 
get away early from the office and join 
them, and then they would get up various 
skating figures. It was very pretty to 
see Daisy in her dark furs, which con¬ 
trasted with her golden hair, skimming 
about like a bird, hand-in-hand with 
Roger, who was the best skater there. 

Then the coming home to schoolroom- 
tea, toasting hot muffins and brewing 
the cocoa—how jolly it all was! When 
granny used to come trotting in to see 
how many ankles had been twisted, and 
how many extremities frost-bitten, and 
when Uncle Humphrey and Roger used 
to talk Marlborough together, and every¬ 
thing was cosy and “ scrumptious,” as 
Bertie said. 

On Uncle Humphrey’s last evening 
with them, he and Jenny were alone in 
the schoolroom together before dinner, 
when he asked her suddenly— 

“What about that cake, Jenny, for 
the certain somebody on New Year’s Eve % 
Did they get it ? ” 

Jenny looked troubled. 

“Yes, they got it; but it did hurt 
some one.” 

“ What! it disagreed 'l ” 

“ No, it did not hurt that somebody,” 
she answered deliberately; “it only hurt 
some one who came in the way. I think 
I must tell you who the somebody is,” 
she added quickly, looking up in his face. 

“ It was for the little sweeper under the 
lamp. If you will come up in the attic 
with me I could tell you all about it so 
much better—will you 1 because I don’t 
want any of the others to hear.” 


Up stairs together they went, passing 
the drawing-room, where the father and 
mother and grandmother were all making 
themselves into children again for Sybil’s 
and Molly’s sakes ; passing the nursery, 
where the door stood open, exhibiting 
Roger seated on the high fender, and 
Barbara in the rocking-chair, whilst 
Bertie’s voice was heard, saying— 

“Now, Roger, let’s do it again,” with 
nurse’s voice expostulatory— 

“ Now, Mr. Roger, don’t, there’s a 
dear! I can’t abide those jumps and 
twistings. And when you’re ready for 
dinner too, and your clean shirt-front all 
crumpled! ” 

Jenny was in fear and trembling lest 
her uncle should be caught and dragged 
in; but they were too much absorbed in 
the nursery by the Yokes dance, per¬ 
formed for nurse’s special edification, and 
which she utterly failed to appreciate. 

Once in the attic, Jenny mounted her 
horse, because she said she could tell 
Uncle Humphrey better all about it if 
she were mounted, and he standing in 
the window. The little room was not 
dark, for a broad ray of moonlight, 
streamed in from a cold wintry sky. 

“It’s rather cold up here,” she began, 
as she rocked backwards and forwards, 
“ and you’ve got to dress for dinner, so I 
mustn’t be long. You know the little 
sweeper who stands under the lamp 1 ” 
He nodded. 

“ Well, the cake was for him, you 
know; and I came up here on New 
Year’s afternoon to throw it down to 
him, and stupid old Thomas was just 
standing out on the doorstep, and I 
missed my shot, and it came down plump 
on his bald head, then it bounded off on 
to the pavement, where the little boy 
pounced upon it; and before Thomas 
could say a word I was down in the hall 
like lightning and called him in, dragged 
him down to his pantry, and made him 
promise he would never say a word about 
what he had seen.” 

“ Or felt ? ” 
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44 Yes, that was the worst part. He 
declared he could not forget the injury I 
had done his head; but I coaxed him 
over at last, and he has promised he will 
never say a word.” 

4 4 But, Jenny, why should there be 
this mystery ? Why should you not have 
asked your mother to let you have the 
cake for the boy, instead of giving it 
him in such a way that you half kill 
poor old Thomas ? ” 

44 That’s what I’m coming to,” said 
Jenny, gravely. 44 1 could not tell any 
one but you, Uncle Humphrey, how I 
sit up here in the dusk, riding on old 
Peg, and how I think of all your old 
stories, of the Greek heroes, and the 
Knights of the Bound Table, and of all 
the great good things that have ever 
been done. I think, and think, until 
everything else seems stupid and small. 
1 don’t mean that I ride on Peg when I 
ought to be doing other things, because 
of course I have to do my lessons, and I 
have to tell stories to the little ones, 
and I have to do things for Bertie and 
Barbara; but whenever I have a few 
spare minutes in the dusk, I come up 
here, and Peg and I have wonderful talks 
together.” Her arms were round the 
horse’s neck, and her rough brown head 
on its head. 

44 Peg tells me about people who never 
have the name of Jane, with a stupid 
little face and a red nose in the middle 
of it. He brings back all your glorious 
stories; and one afternoon, after he had 
been galloping away with me ever so 
far, I went and looked out of the window 
and I saw the little sweeper, and I 
threw him down a penny. And a few 
days after that, when we were coming 
home from a walk, I spoke to him, and 
what do you think he told me? that a 
penny came down to him from Heaven— 
and, you know, that was my penny. So 
I thought I would go on throwing 
things down; ” her face was burning 
red, but it was too dark for him to see 
any blushes; 44 because I like him to 


think they come from Heaven. And he 
asked me to go and see him in his 
home one day, and so I went; and oh! 
it was such a dreadful place—Wellington 
Court, out of Joram Street—and I was 
so frightened that I only stared at his 
mother—who was ill and has a beautiful 
smile—and then I ran home as fast as 
I could, and I thought that fierce cats 
and dreadful men were running after 
me. And Boger saw me, and I told him 
wh$re I had been, and he told me I must 
never go there again, and that I ought 
not to stand talking to the boy. But 
still, I go on throwing things down 
every day at five o’clock; only I don’t 
know how I am to manage about 
trousers, he says he wants some so 
badly, and Bertie has two old pairs, and 
I’m sure nurse’s nephew can’t wear them 
both; but I don’t see how I can possibly 
throw them down.” 

44 Most certainly if you do I shall warn 
every one off: the pavement at five 
o’clock,” said her uncle. 

44 You are laughing at me, Uncle 
Humphrey! ” 

44 My dear little girl, I am not indeed • 
go on with your pennies from the window 
as long as you like,” he said kindly. 

44 You think it silly ; even you don’t 
understand ! ” 

He thought he heard something like a 
tremble in her voice ; it had been rather 
an effort to open her holy of holies even 
to him, and now she fancied he con¬ 
sidered it as nonsense. But he knew her 
better. He drew close to her ; her face 
was hidden in Peg’s mane, and she felt 
that he was holding one of Peg’s ears. 

44 1 am always wanting to do great 
things,” she murmurred in a stifled 
voice ; 44 and you made me want to do 
them; but I never seem able to find 
them.” 

44 4 Seek not great things—let them 
seek thee,’ ” said her uncle to himself, 
then aloud, 44 My old heroes were, after* 
all, only brave, gentle, patient people, 
Jenny, and that is what you and I 
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have to try to be now, every day of 
our lives ; they were strong to do god¬ 
like things, which are the greatest things. 
And I, in my home, you, in yours, are 
met by opportunities to do the godlike 
things every hour that we live.” 

Jenny 'raised her face, and stroked 
Peg’s head and her uncle’s hand together. 

“ Tell me what are some of the god¬ 
like things, Uncle Humphrey ? ” 

“ Self-forgetfulness—sympathy —love. 
Love hard, Jenny, always—old and 
young—great and small—give them love, 
for it is the grandest gift of God; the 
more you give, the more you will have to 
give; never mind how much or how 
little you get given back to you in return. 
Love with all your might, and then, one 
day they will find—those whom you 
have loved—that what you gave them 
was, as the little sweeper said, ‘ from 
Heaven;’ and you will find, that what 
seems small may be most godlike, most 
heroic.” 

“ Things are difficult though, some¬ 
times, don’t you think so, Uncle 
Humphrey 'i ” she said, rather wearily, 
“ even the tiniest things.” 

“ Difficult 1 Yes, indeed, little woman ; 
but then, where would your heroic life 
be without difficulty ] It is difficult 
sometimes to speak the truth—difficult 
to do the work Qod gives us to do— 
difficult to see straight and clear before 
us the path for us to go in—and difficult, 
often very difficult, to go on straight ahead 
bravely, after we do see it—God knows ! 
and that is our help. He knows all 
about it.” He was speaking more to 
himself than to her. Here the gong 
sounded for dinner, and he started : “ So 
what you have to do is not to look out 
for great things, so much as to make the 
small things great by the heroic spirit ; 
do you see, little one ? Ah ! Jenny, there 
will come a day, perhaps, when you will 
smile at yourself for having sighed after 
the great things that would not come, in 
this great wonderful life that is all 
around us.” 


CHAPTER X. 

OVER THE BORDER. 

When the day that took away Mrs. 
Maxwell, and Beatrice, and Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey, brought the “ to-morrow ” that 
would bring Fergus MacXair into their 
midst, there was a sensation amongst 
the young Bertrams as if a large wet 
blanket were gradually descending over 
them. Perhaps it might have been 
otherwise, could they have been gifted 
with second-sight, and so enabled to peep 
into that Scotch boy’s home when he 
was leaving it. 

Two old servants stood in the hall to 
see the last of one who had never left 
them until now, and as he came down 
the stairs with his head thrown back, 
and his slight figure drawn up to its full 
height, striving hard to hold himself 
together as it were, they made a sign 
towards the library, and he turned in, 
without a word, to say good-bye to the 
mother whom he worshipped. After all, 
he was not going to the other side of the 
world ; oceans did not lie between London 
and Edinburgh, and he was not a child; 
so why need the separation be so bitter % 
Because they had never been separated 
before, and he knew she would be so 
lonely without him; he was her only 
one. Her husband had fallen a victim to 
fever, whilst doing the utmost that pro¬ 
fessional skill could do to save the lives 
of others. That was fourteen years ago, 
and since then Fergus had been all that 
the widow lived for; and it was her pain 
at parting from him that made his pain 
tenfold more keen. 

The mother did not appear when the 
dining-room door opened, and he passed 
out with his face very still—only so 
pale !—and his head was no longer erect, 
but bent. Well was it for his mother 
that she did not see him as he sat in the 
corner of the railway carriage all alone, 
feeling so terribly all alone as he yearned 
back after her with a homesick yearning ; 
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clasping his hands tightly, locking his 
fingers together and unlocking them, 
burying his face in the cushions, doing 
all he could not to be beaten in this hard 
struggle, striving so mightily not to give 
way. 

His train did not reach King’s Cross 
till 8 p.m., and Jenny was just going to 
bed when the cab drove up, and she 
asked leave to wait and see him. Barbara 
was at the piano, playing with cold 
fingers and a beating heart, as this in¬ 
truder—this clever student who was to 
take the wind out of her brother’s sails— 
drew near. Boger and Bertie were play¬ 
ing cribbage. Mrs. Bertram, sitting on 
the sofa close by, started up as she heard 
movements below in the hall, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ There he is ! ” whereupon 
her husband went down with a ready 
welcome. 

That evening, and that arrival, have 
been impressed on the memory of Fergus 
MacNair as on that of the Bertrams. 
He very nearly returned the doctor’s 
hearty greeting—very nearly only, for it 
required a warmer manner even than 
Dr. Bertram’s to kindle a responsive 
glow in Fergus towards a total stranger. 
IJp the staircase he followed his lead, 
into a room looking the picture of com¬ 
fort. Fergus was able to take in things 
at a glance. 

The lady who advanced to give him 
her kindly greeting was very different in 
her bearing towards him from the stiff 
and stately girl standing by the piano, 
who came forward to touch his hand 
with her fingers when Dr. Bertram 
said— 

“ This is Barbara, my eldest daughter 
«—and this is Jane,” upon which Fergus 
noticed a small bright-eyed damsel rise 
from a footstool by her mother’s sofa, 
who, as she shook hands with him, 
looked into his face in a quaint scrutin¬ 
ising way. He was glad that he had 
kept all his tears back ; she would have 
been sure to detect traces of them with 
those eyes of hers. 


“ This is Boger, my eldest son,” went 
on the doctor, and Fergus thought of the 
sons of Anak as the huge Boger leisurely 
rose from the oribbage-board, gripped his 
hand with “ How d’ye do,” till he almost 
cried out, and then going back again, 
said, “ Two for his heels,” to his op¬ 
ponent, being intent on the game. 

“ And this,” said Dr. Bertram in con¬ 
clusion, “ is Bertie, the doctor to be. 
And that’s all, excepting three in the 
nursery.” 

Fergus liked the look of the bright¬ 
faced boy who said, as he shook hands 
with a sort of a pump motion— 

“ It’s a lot of how d’ye do’s,'isn’t it 1 
Fifteen two, Boger—go.” 

Mrs. Bertram made the stranger sit 
down on the sofa beside her, and asked 
him questions about his journey, to which 
he answered in monosyllables. 

“ There is supper waiting for you in 
the dining-room. Will you come down 
now at once ? You must be ready for it, 
I am sure,” she said, adding, “ Jenny, 
dear, it is your bed-time.” 

Once more those keen dark eyes were 
looking up in his face, as the little owner 
of them said— 

“ How tired you must be! Good¬ 
night.” 

He went to open the door for her, 
which act of deference convulsed Boger 
and Bertie over their cribbage-board, and 
then he followed Dr. and Mrs. Bertram 
down into the dining-room. When once 
the door was shut, Bertie began— 

“ Safe from red hair, my queen, you 
see. I don’t believe he is Scotch. Who 
ever saw a Scotchman with straight 
black hair, grey eyes, and a white face— 
and what a forehead ! My eye, Boger ! 
look out for squalls. All brain and no 
muscle ! ” 

“ His hands are exactly like a girl’s,” 
observed Barbara, contemptuously ; “ he 
looks more like fifteen than seventeen. 
And his shoulders ! compared with yours, 
Boger! ” 

“ He has not much chest,” said Boger, 
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quietly ; “ but he has a look in his eye— 
a steady look.” 

“ A very sly look, I thought,” said 
Barbara; “ he looked as if he were taking 
notes all the time he was sitting here.” 

“ Five minutes,” remarked Boger; 
“ and if he was, we were doing the 
same.” 

“Now let's all speak the truth,” said 
Bertie, “and I’ll begin. We none of us 
like his look ; we wish he had not come; 
we vote him a bore; and we hope he’ll 
keep himself to himself.” 

There was a silent smile all round— 
nothing more—until Barbara said, with 
a sort of groan — 

“ I hate it! Something seems to have 
come into the house which has changed 
everything.” 

“ I don’t see what right you have to 
say anything of the sort,” said Boger, 
stirring up; “ it is our part to make him 
feel at home, and if we don’t begin at 
once, we shall never do it.” 

“I don’t think I shall ever do it, 
Bodge,” was the answer. “ I don’t like 
strangers coming into one’s home; it 
upsets everything.” 

“ You narrow-minded Conservative ! ” 
said Bertie. “ I wonder if he likes 
bones.” 

“ I’m going to bed,” yawned Barbara. 
“ Say good-night to father for me, and ask 
mother to come and say good-night.” 

“ Why, Bab ! it’s not much past nine 
yet! ” exclaimed Bertie. “ I shall be 
sent off, if you go.” 

“ I can’t help it. I don’t want to see 
him again to-night, and there’s the 
dining-room door opening. Good-night.” 

She fled up stairs to escape the stranger. 
Soon afterwards she heard Bertie coming 
up; he stopped at her door, knocked, 
and hearing “ Come in,” put his head 
inside to say— 

“ He sits on an upright chair by the 
table with his hands on his knees, and 
says nothing unless he is spoken to.” 
With that he disappeared, but not before 
hearing a lamentation from Barbara. 

NO. XXXVIII. 


Later on Boger came up the stairs. 
She was in bed lying awake, and she 
called to him. 

“ Well, did you take him to his room, 
Boger? ” 

“Yes,” he called out angrily, “and 
catch me ever doing it again! He shut 
the door in my face without a word, and 
bolted it on the other side as if I was 
going to besiege him.” 

“What a shame! How horribly ill- 
bred ! Did he speak after Bertie had 
gone to bed ? ” 

“Not a word; but then—I was asleep, 
and I think father was too, and mother 
was dozing; so that under the circum¬ 
stances perhaps it was hard lines for him 
to carry on a conversation. He’s rather 
a damper on the home, isn’t he? Good 
night.” 

There was no answer, for foolish Bar¬ 
bara was crying under the bed-clothes. 
“And this will be for always!” she 
thought—“ for ever so long! ” 

The stranger had no sooner bolted his 
door than he flung himself down beside 
his bed and let the choking sobs, which 
had prevented his saying one word to 
Boger on the staircase, come out freely. 

“ I am a fool,” he sobbed. “ But oh ! 
mother. I do want you so awfully! They 
don’t want me here a bit—not one of 
them.” 

And he “ greeted ” far into the night, 
until in the blessed dreamland his mother 
met him, and he heard her voice as clearly 
as if he were back in the Edinburgh 
home again. 

Breakfast the next morning was a meal 
with a painful constraint throughout, 
instead of the usual heartiness and un¬ 
ceasing flow of unchecked conversation. 
There was a stranger amongst them, and 
one and all felt it; and this morning he 
was even more unapproachable than the 
night before, because he had made up his 
mind that as he was not welcome, he would 
shut himself up behind a wall of reserve. 

He came into the room when breakfast 
was nearly over. Dr. Bertram rose and 
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welcomed him, as it were, into their 
midst. There was a polite chorus of 
“ Good morning ” round the table. Mrs. 
Bertram gave him one of her best, kind 
smiles as she held out her hand, and 
Jenny got up to give him his fish, which 
was keeping hot in the fender for him. 
A smothered “Good morning” was his 
response to all this ; he did not even say 
another word, when Dr. Bertram said 
kindly over his newspaper— 

“ We always breakfast at eight o’clock 
punctually, but you were no doubt tired 
this morning after your journey.” 

Dead silence. Jenny thought the toast 
could never have been so crisp as it was 
that morning, and everybody seemed to be 
eating it at once ; crunch—crack—crick 
—went on to such a painful extent, that 
when Bertie stretched out his hand to¬ 
wards the toast-rack she harpooned a 
very crumby piece of bread in despera¬ 
tion, and popping it on his plate, said, 
“Do eat this, Bertie; it wants eating.” 

Bertie went off into one of his con¬ 
vulsive fits of laughter, having read her 
thoughts.. He and Jenny generally did 
read one another pretty straight—but 
then, Jenny could read every one. 

“You are so ridiculous, Jenny, about 
what wants eating,” said Roger. “It 
would be a good thing if mother would 
have a scrap pudding made specially for 
you, at the end of the week.” 

They said afterwards that “ poor 
Roger's forced joke by way of making 
conversation was such a failure! ” for 
another dead silence followed upon this 
sally from him, Mrs. Bertram being op¬ 
pressed by the sudden fear lest Roger’s 
words might give Fergus the idea that 
she was a strict disciplinarian. 

“ Do you golf much ? ” was the next 
thing Roger said, looking across at 
Fergus. “ You have some good links 
just out of Edinburgh. A fellow at 
Marlborough lives at Morningside, and 
sees a lot of it.” 

This ought to have drawn him, they 
thought, but the very mention of Morn¬ 


ingside recalled with a rush the last walk 
he and his mother had together; so the 
face looked still more rigid, and the lips 
yet more obstinately refused to say more 
than was absolutely necessary, as he just 
said, “ I don’t care for it.” 

A silence still more dead followed upon 
this confession. Barbara, who was always 
polite, whatever her likes and dislikes, 
said— 

“Bertie, will you pass Mr. MacNair 
the mustard.” 

Upon this Mrs. Bertram said, with 
a smile— 

“ I think you would feel more at home 
if we called you ‘ Fergus,’ would you 
not?” 

“ I don’t care,” was once more the 
answer, which was too much for Roger 
and Bertie. Bertie kicked Roger under 
the table, and Roger, turning a wrathful 
countenance upon his opposite neighbour, 
said— 

“ My mother wishes to know which 
you would prefer ? ” 

The only answer was a sullen stare, 
and Mrs. Bertram said under her breath 
to Roger, who sat at her right hand, as 
she stooped to pick up a teaspoon that 
had fallen to the ground— 

“ Never mind, Rodge—never mind.” 

Roger did not heed her. He had 
pushed his plate away, and folding his 
arms on the table in front of him, spoke 
once more to Fergus— 

“ I don’t think you clearly understood 
that my mother was asking you which 
you would prefer—to be called by your 
Christian name or not. We were always 
told that ‘ I don’t care ’ was no answer.” 

Even Fergus, with his steady eye, 
could not face Roger’s glare without a 
conviction that an answer was com¬ 
pulsory. A warmer shade glowed in the 
pale cheeks and ran up to the very roots 
of his hair as he answered, almost between 
his teeth, “They always called me ‘Mac’ 
at school.” 

He could not bring himself to say 
more; nothing would have induced him 
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to say what his mother called him. 
Jenny was on the point of saying, “ But 
this is not school,” when a warning look 
from her mother checked her; the matter 
must rest there—it was very evident that 
he wished to answer to his school soubri¬ 
quet. Roger relapsed into a second cup 
of tea, and Dr. Bertram roused himself 
from an absorbing leading-article which 
had rendered him unconscious of all that 
had been going on around the table, 
and commenced a fresh attack on the 
ham. 

“We have great appetites here,” he 
said cheerily, “and yours is a hungry 
air in Scotland, is it not ? ” 

“ Is it ? I don’t know,” was the laconic 
answer. “There are different climates 
and different people, and what is good 
for one is not good for all.” 

“ Good gracious! ” said Bertie’s eye¬ 
brows and Roger’s to one another; but 
their father, as they guessed, was well 
pleased with what he considered a 
thoughtful answer. 

“ I shall want you in the study after 
breakfast,” he said, “just to see where 
you are and what I must put you into, 
before I go my rounds. It will be better 
to begin work at once, don’t you think 
so?” 

Then the head was thrown up, some¬ 
thing in the manner of a Scotch deer¬ 
hound, and a keen light flashed in his 
eyes, as he replied— 

“ Work ? Yes, directly ; that is what 
I have come here for. I only want to 
work.” 

How could the young Bertrams guess 
at the longing to stifle all home-sick 
yearnings by a vigorous plunge into 
work, still less at his will to be one day 
so high in his profession that his mother 
should be more proud than ever of the 
son who had made a home for her. 

“ Quite right! ” said Dr. Bertram, 
rejoiced in his heart. “ I wish you could 
put some of that into that fellow,” and 
he nodded good-humouredly at Roger. 

Barbara winced. 


“You do not like study?” inquired 
Fergus. 

“ Not quite so much even as you like 
golf, I fancy,” was the blunt answer. 
“ Mother, shall I go and fetch the little 
ones ? ” 

It was Sybil’s and Molly’s holiday 
time treat that Roger should fetch them 
down from the nursery when breakfast 
was over down stairs. He was glad to 
escape from the dining-room at that 
moment; as he strode up stairs he mut¬ 
tered, “ I can’t stand that fellow’s sneer¬ 
ing Scotch pride much longer—Hallo ! ” 
and he dropped on his knees on the top 
stair to salute Sybil and Molly, who 
stood awaiting their summons, whilst 
nurse, with baby in her arms, said, in 
her most anxious manner— 

“Mr. Roger, please do make Miss 
Sybil believe that she will only see a 
young gentleman down stairs. She has 
been telling Miss Molly all about a 
Scotchman with bare legs and bagpipes 
and a red beard, and they have been 
going on so all breakfast-time, that no¬ 
thing I can say is a bit of good.” 

“ Bertie said it was! ” maintained 
Sybil, as she skipped down stairs, hold¬ 
ing Roger’s hand, whilst Molly, on the 
other side, gravely repeated two or three 
times, “ Poor Scots boy! bare legs ! ” 
And the first thing they did on entering 
the dining-room was to walk up to him 
in the most fearless way and examine 
him with their large child-eyes most 
narrowly, looking in vain for the ideal 
Scotchman as represented by a grisly 
man in a kilt, who stood beneath the 
nursery window every Monday evening 
and wailed out pibroch after pibroch on 
his bagpipes, to nurse’s distraction when 
she was hushing baby off to sleep. 

Such strange things are these disturb¬ 
ing influences that come into our homes! 
seeming at first, like hurricane or storm, 
to cut away the very ground beneath our 
feet, but at last, when the calm days 
come, we wonder that there should have 
been anything like a storm. So think 
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the Bertrams now, but at the time I 
write of they could not see so far ahead, 
and so they grumbled. They were not 
worse than far older and wiser people 


who behave as if there were no great 
Orderer of all things, but rather as 
if there were an uncomfortable ruler 
called Chance, whose victims they are, 



and therefore they have a right to groan 
and grumble because they think they 
could have arranged things differently. 


It is a pity when we are so worse than 
stupid; it just makes all the difference 
between being, as it were, orphans and 
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all alone in the world, and being children 
of a loving Father, Who watches over us 
by day and by night, and will help us in 
all our troubles to be brave and strong— 
the greater the trouble, the greater His 
help. 

The result of that interview between 
Dr. Bertram and his pupil was, that the 
Doctor looked into the dining-room as he 
was starting on his morning rounds, and 
just said, seeing his wife and the little 
ones in the armchair by the fireplace— 

“ The young fellow has a splendid 
head—he is first-rate ! Thoroughly well- 
grounded, and with a keen zest for learn¬ 
ing which will make it a positive pleasure 
to work with him. If Roger only had 
his brains or his determination to 
work ! ” 

He said all this without having seen 
Roger lying on the rug with baby 
seated on his chest. In another moment 
Dr. Bertram was in his carriage wheeling 
out of the square, little knowing that he 
had left his eldest son with something 
heavier on his heart than the fat infant 
sister, who crowed and pulled his hair, 
whilst he went on whistling to her as if 
he had heard nothing. But afterwards, 
when nurse had taken the children away, 
his mother glanced anxiously towards 
him as he stood looking out of the 
window with his hands in his pockets, 
whistling still. 

“ Roger, your father did not know you 
were in the room/ 7 said his mother, 
gently. 

“ I don’t see that that alters it a bit— 
or makes it any better,” he muttered. 
“ I am a disappointment to him—I know 
it—I have known it all along. I believe 
he would rather I had been a puny, 
sickly bookworm than what I am now.” 

The mother looked up fondly at “ what 
he was,” and felt justifiably proud \ but 
she did not say so. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Roger,” she 
said, half laughing, half grave. “ You 
know very well that your father would 
be satisfied if you showed a little love of 


study. Now there’s your holiday task— 
I don’t think you have looked at it since 
you came home.” 

u I was going to look at it this morn¬ 
ing, but I think I shall throw it all up,” 
was the moody answer. 

“ Roger, dear-” began his mother ; 

but here cook appeared upon the scene 
with a momentous question touching jam 
for the roly-poly pudding, and Mrs. 
Bertram disappeared to the store-room. 
Left to himself, Roger moved off slowly 
to the study, being stirred by a better 
spirit to “ look at ” his holiday task. 

Fergus MacNair sat at the table, his 
head on his hands, deep in English 
grammar, that being one of the subjects 
for examination. He raised his eyes on 
Roger’s entering, and there was a slight 
contraction of the brow, but beyond 
that no notice was taken. Roger flung 
himself into an armchair with Milton , 
and after some moments of silence, he 
said— 

“ What rot it all is giving a fellow 
this stuff to- learn when he doesn’t care 
for it one straw ! They tell you he is an 
English classic, and then they expect me 
to appreciate him. If I waited another 
six or seven years I might perhaps.” 

Fergus asked him what the “rot” 
was. 

“ Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso .” 

“ I suppose they give it you that you 
may learn to appreciate him. Every one 
ought. I think he was one of the 
grandest men who ever lived—our finest 
poet. I speak as a Briton.” 

“ I don’t know anything about him,” 
replied Roger, indifferently. 

“It’s a pity then that you shouldn’t 
learn,” was the other’s answer, curtly 
given. 

“ Thank you ; when I want advice I’ll 
ask you for it.” Here the door opened, 
and Bertie appeared. 

“ Hallo ! Roger—you here grinding ! 
Well I never—did I ever! I say, Mac, 
the father said you need not work this 
morning, and I thought perhaps you’d 
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like to come and see my museum—all 
my skeletons and chemicals, you know. 
I could show you some experiments after¬ 
wards—and don't you think we might go 
to the Zoo afterwards 1 ” This last with 
an appealing glance to Roger, who 
grunted something inaudible. 

“ Thanks, I want to work this morn¬ 
ing, and this afternoon too,” said the 
student, hardly lifting his eyes, which 
had flashed for a moment at Roger’s 
words when Bertie had entered. 

“ Oh, bother ! ” said Bertie, seated on 
the table, swinging his legs, “ you're not 
going to work all day—your first day 
must be a holiday.” 

44 1 don’t come here for holidays; I 
come here for work,” was the answer, as 
he turned another page, and scribbled a 
note down on his paper. 

Roger shut up his Milton with a bang 
and his mouth like a vice, whilst Bertie's 
honest face wore an expression of mute 
despair. He had done his best to make 
the stranger feel that he at least wished 
to entertain him on his first arrival in 
London—he at least had endeavoured to 
show him that he was to be at home 
amongst them all. With a strange dis¬ 
tortion of eyesight, brought about by 
home-sickness and shy reserve, the 
stranger saw things in a very different 
light; he was a burden upon them all— 
they voted him an intruder; he would 
keep himself to himself. 

“Well, never mind, Bertie!” said 
Roger, rising, “ we’ll have our day at the 
Zoo all the same. We’ll take nurse and 
the children for their long-promised 
happy day. It’s quite mild and like 
spring to-day. We’ll get mother to have 
dinner at one punctually. And look 
here, young fellow,” and Fergus felt a 
grip on his shoulder that could only be 
described by the word 44 gigantic,” “ just 
remember what I said just now, that 
when I want your advice I’ll ask you for 
it, and take care that you don’t give it 
until then. I’m not used to that sort of 
thing—you understand 1 ” Again there 


was that flash in the eyes of the other. 
“ I don't wish to quarrel with you,” went 
on Roger, “ I only mean you to under¬ 
stand that if you go your way, I go 
mine ; do you see ? ” 

Fergus leant back in his chair, and 
said, in the self-suppressed way which 
the Bertrams thought was his natural 
manner— 

“ That is just what I mean to do. 
Your brother asks me to go out with you 
both. I say 4 No '—that I mean to work. 
But,” he added, with an effort at a softer 
manner as he turned to Bertie, 44 1 will 
come and see your museum, if you wait 
until half-past twelve.” 

Then they left him; Roger protesting 
as they shut the door behind them that 
he was the most disagreeable young cub, 
Bertie allowing that he was certainly not 
pleasant to be pleasant with—not a 
fellow to have any larks with. The 
44 fellow ” himself almost choked when 
he found himself alone once more, but 
with an indomitable energy of will he 
stifled the dreary sense of isolation and 
44 not being wanted,” in his determina¬ 
tion to master a certain portion of study 
before half-past twelve. 

44 It was the saddest and most bluest 
little exhibition,” said Bertie afterwards 
at schoolroom tea, when retailing it to 
his sisters, 44 that ever I did see. He* 
came to me and said, 4 1 am ready for tho 
skeletons,’ in a voice as if I was going 
to lead him out to execution. I said, 
‘This way then, ladies and gentlemen/ 
and tried to be funny all the way up to 
my room, but it was no go. So then I 
tried being grave; and very depressing 
it was altogether. Nothing seemed to 
interest him in the least; he looked at 
my bottled snakes as if they were mixed 
pickles ; the two mice in spirits didn't 
touch him in the least; he had seen 
many rabbit skulls, he said; my bird 
skeletons were looked at in a way that 
he might have looked at common stuffed 
specimens. I was just getting rather in 
a rage, because I thought, 4 What on 
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earth did you come up for if you don’t 
care to see them 1 ’ when Roger came up 
the stairs, and Mac then said, ‘Thank 
you/ and bolted at once/’ 

He certainly had bolted, leaving the 
discomfited Bertie to vow that he would 
hold “ no scientific exhibition ever any 
more ” for his pleasure ; and Roger 
had said, with a laugh, “He sneaked 
away as soon as he saw me, because he’s 
afraid.” So he was; but not in the way 
Roger thought, for he was afraid of him- 
self\ lest he should—if Roger irritated 
him again just then—lose the self-control 
he tried so hard always to keep. 

Early dinner was somewhat more of a 
trial than even breakfast had been. 
Jenny said she always did think it was a 
shy meal, and Barbara thought if any 
one were inclined to be disagreeable, they 
were sure to show it more at early 
dinner than at any other time. The 
boys felt that they knew Fergus better 
and liked him less. He scarcely spoke a 
word, even when addressed, and as to 
smiling, that seemed impossible. But 
Dr. Bertram noted the gleam of light in 
his face, when he told him that he was 
surprised at the amount of work he had 
got through during the morning. 

“You must not do any more though 
this afternoon,” he said. “ Can’t you 
boys all go out together somewhere 1 ” 

“ We thought he would like the Zoo¬ 
logical,” spoke up Bertie, “ but he doesn’t 
care to go; so we are going to take 
nurse' and the little ones—Roger and I. 
Mother says it’s so mild to-day, it won’t 
hurt them. We’ve promised nurse the 
treat ever since last summer; and we 
mean to put her on the elephant. She’s 
never been in her life.” 


“ This won’t do though,” said the 
Doctor, kindly, turning to Fergus, “ we 
shall be having you laid up. Take 
a leaf out of Ptoger’s book this after¬ 
noon.” 

It was said quite good-naturedly, but 
then the father did not know what the 
son had heard that morning. The mother 
did; and so she laid her hand on the 
hand close by that was crumbling his 
bread furiously, and said something on 
quite a different matter which obliged 
him to attend to her, and made the hard 
bitter something that was rising within 
him soft at once. Barbara, who had 
flushed crimson, felt hard and bitter at 
the other side of the table; more 
especially as she heard Fergus answer 
her father. 

“ Thank you, I would rather not. I 
want to work hard at once,” was the boy’s 
answer. “ I don’t care to go out to-day. 
I have a great deal of time to make up, 
for my illness in the autumn threw me 
back, and I mean to pass high in the 
examination.” 

This carried the day with Dr. Bertram. 
When a young fellow of seventeen could 
speak with such calm deliberation and 
such thorough determination about the 
work that had to be done, and therefore 
must be done, counting the cost as it 
were, and not shrinking from the labour 
entailed—he could only smile approvingly 
as he met the face turned towards him 
so full of intense earnestness, and he 
smothered a sigh as he glanced at 
Roger. 

“ He’s a bit of a stick, this Scotch 
gent,” said Thomas, when he went down 
stairs to the kitchen; “ our Mr. Roger 
would make twenty of him.” 


To be continued . 
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“There’s to me 

A daintiness about these early flowers 
That touches me like poetry.” 

N. P. Wallis. 

yry CHIME of silver bells ring in 

\f \l the spring, 

Thread-hung, they tremble in 
the wintry gale; 

Yet gayer flowers not half the pleasure 
bring, 

Wherewith we hail you, beautiful 
and frail. 

Snowdrops, that bear upon each inner 
fold, 

Written in lines of green, a pro¬ 
phecy 

Of wealth the coming season shall 
behold, 

When warm winds clothe the woods 
\ with greenery. 

The bold, bright crocuses, the regal- 
hued, 

Purple and golden chalices uprear, 

Challenging notice as they would ex¬ 
clude 

Ye, the fair, tender firstlings of the 
year! 


& 


Ping out your carillon, sweet silver bells, 

Proudly your bright pre-eminence maintain ; 

Must we not love the flower that us foretells 
Winter is past, and glad spring come again ? 

Not her gay carollers, the birds of air, 

Chaunting her advent as they plan their nests, 
Speak plain as you, ye blossoms pure, that wear 
Her emerald signet on your spotless breasts. 

Nod your meek heads in welcome! Marshal her 
“ Tear-drops of winter,” changed to flowers to-day, 
Emblems of hope, and praised as harbingers 
Of bygone griefs that fade in joy away. 

Ping out your silver bells, ye matin chime ; 

Nun-like and pure, ring forth your welcoming, 
Piercing the frost, the sparkling veil of rime, 

Hail to you, Snowdrops, vestals of the Spring t 

M. 
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SITA—THE HINDOO GIEL. 

I. 

i 

CONDITION 1 OF WOMEN IN INDIA-YOUNG INDIA AND THE BABOOS—THE ENGLISH SCHOOL 

-THE FAKIK AND THE DERVISH-DANGER. 


AM, or rather I have 
been, a school girl. Thirty 
years ago such a thing 
would have been impos¬ 
sible. 

From time immemo¬ 
rial our religion, Brahminism, con¬ 
demned women to total ignorance, and 
to the most complete subjection. Ac¬ 
cording to its dogmas, a woman who 
learns to read and write loses caste, and 
finds herself reduced to the miserable fate 
of a pariah , to whom is refused fire and 
water, and who is treated as a leper 
was treated in Europe during the middle 
ages. This religion (I speak freely, being 
now a Christian) offers a most serious 
obstacle to the progress of civilisation. 
Its division of society into castes, with 
its obscure and almost ludicrous mytho¬ 
logy, its monstrous idols with four arms 
and several heads, and its worship of 
Kali the goddess of murder, and its 


blind and sanguinary fanaticism, all 
combine to hinder the Hindoos from 
throwing off their ancient barbarism, 
and taking an honourable place among 
the nations of the world. 

It is only in our days that in India 
the proverbial conservatism of the East 
is beginning to give way under English 
rule, and I am myself the strongest proof 
of the mighty impulse which has been 
given to the old world on the banks of 
the Ganges. 

I was born in Calcutta, in that part 
which goes by the name of the Native 
Quarter, in contradistinction to the Euro¬ 
pean part, which is called the City of 
Palaces. Till lately, the part of the 
city which is exclusively inhabited by 
natives, was composed of repulsive look¬ 
ing hovels crowded together, but it is now 
beginning to be sprinkled with better 
houses, which, though they have not the 
appearance of the English bungalows 
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with their comfortable deep verandas 
and green compounds, are not the less a 
remarkable improvement on the old 
buildings. 

These houses belong to the baboos, the 
rich middle-class natives, who, in busi¬ 
ness intercourse and friendly relations 
with the Europeans, have gradually im¬ 
bibed some of their ideas and manners. 
It is the baboos who are at the head of 
the movement in favour of progress 
which will probably in the end completely 
change the face of India. 

My father, who belonged to the caste 
of the Yyasas or merchants, was one of 
the most wealthy baboos of the Native 



quarter. He owned several vessels en¬ 
gaged in the coasting trade between 
Calcutta and Madras, and his business 
brought him into frequent intercourse 
with the English merchants, who re¬ 
spected him very highly. We lived in 
a house built in the European style situ¬ 
ated on the banks of the Hooghly, the 
arm of the Ganges which flows past 
Calcutta, and our house was furnished 
almost entirely in European fashion. 
There we received my father’s business 
friends and their families, and it is easy 
to understand that this daily contact 
with Europeans destroyed many of our 
national prejudices. 


My father was one of the most active 
members of the party which adopts the 
title of Young India, and which is so 
anxious for the regeneration of the 
Hindoo race. The liberal ideas which 
he sought to scatter broadcast in his 
country were first applied by him in his 
own house. My mother, and sisters, and 
myself, in spite of the rules of caste, 
lived as English people do. It is true 
we had not at that time openly abjured 
Brahminism, on account of certain 
political considerations on the part of 
the head of the house ; but in private 
we hated the abominable ceremonies that 
it enjoins. We used to hide ourselves 
whenever the hideous image of Kali, with 
blood-stained fanatics following it, was 
carried through the town, and we refused 
to attend the suttees, which still occa¬ 
sionally took place in spite of the vigil¬ 
ance of the English. Suttee is the hate¬ 
ful custom which obliged widows to be 
burnt alive with the corpses of their 
husbands. 

Then we always turned away our eyes 
when we saw the dead bodies floating 
down the Hooghly past our windows. 
The bodies of low caste Hindoos are 
thrown into the river in the belief that, 
if committed to the sacred river, they will 
go straight to the Brahminical heaven. 

We were careful, as I have already 
said, not to parade our opinions in pub¬ 
lic. My father was obliged to be ex¬ 
tremely circumspect with the native 
population ; and whilst, like other baboos, 
he yielded to the influence of the new 
ideas, he did not wish to break off too 
abruptly with the old ones. Neverthe¬ 
less on certain questions, Young India 
displayed more courage, and made no 
concessions to old rules. One of these 
was the right they claimed for their 
widows to marry, and no longer to be 
burnt, or else condemned to a life of 
misery and disgrace; the other was the 
right claimed by the father of a family 
to give his daughters what education he 
pleased. 
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These two questions Young India 
considered ought to be taken up at once. 
Some baboos, highly respected and very 
rich, many of whom were of the high¬ 
est caste, that is to say were Brahmins, 
married with every solemnity widows 
whom they thought worthy to be their 
wives. More than that, it was given 
out in Calcutta that a school for young 
Hindoo girls, and kept by English 
mistresses, was about to be opened under 
the special protection of the Viceroy of 
India. 

It is impossible to conceive the ex¬ 
citement that these facts produced 
amongst the native population. Simple 
and wise as such innovations must 
appear, they were sacrilege in the eyes 
of the votaries of Brahma and Kali. 
The Brahmins in their temples anathe¬ 
matised such impiety, and the mad fana¬ 
tics who swarmed at every corner of the 
streets, excited the pious Hindoos to 
open revolt, so that the baboos who had 
married widows found themselves under 
the necessity of hiding, that they might 
escape being stabbed by the infuriated 
natives. As to the school which was to be 
opened, the people openly said that they 
would prevent its doing any work ; they 
talked of massacring not only the young 
girls who should attend it, but also their 
families who had been rash enough to 
send them there contrary to the religious 
law and traditions of their country. 

Though these threats alarmed certain 
heads of families, my father was too 
advanced in his ideas, and too convinced 
of the soundness of his principles, to 
share these alarms. He thought it his 
duty to show a good example to his 
party, and was as bigoted for good as 
others for evil. Besides, he knew that 
the Hindoo population, notwithstanding 
its superstition, is timid, and more in¬ 
clined to cunning than to open attack, 
and he had every confidence that the 
energetic measures of the English Govern¬ 
ment would overcome the resistance of 
the conservative party. He decided then 


that I, who was the eldest, should attend 
the classes at the new girls’ school. 

I was only twelve years old, but I was 
strongly disposed to second the intentions 
of my family. Brought up by an English 
governess, I spoke her tongue fluently,, 
and I was ardently desirous of receiving 
a European education. I was prepared 
to brave the affronts and insults of my 
fellow-countrymen, and I awaited with 
impatience the day on which the school 
was to be opened. 

At last the day came, and though 
there were still rumours of sinister 
designs against the school girls and their 
parents, neither my father nor I hesitated 
a moment. My father had first intended 
to accompany me himself to the door of 
the fine building destined by Government 
for the school; but he thought that as 
he was well known his presence would 
excite attention, and that the best thing 
was for me to slip by as little noticed as 
possible. Accordingly he put me under 
the care of an old Bengali ayah named 
Mano, who was to take me to school, and 
fetch me home again after the class was 
over, and I set off accompanied by this 
woman, who carried my books and slate 
in a satchel. 

I was simply dressed, in order not to 
attract attention. My dress was that of 
an English girl, and I had no distinctive 
sign of caste, only I wore a Sdri, a large 
piece of muslin worn wound round the 
body with the end fhrown either over 
the head or the shoulder, like the classic 
chlamys. In this costume, thanks to my 
fair skin, I could easily pass for a 
European, and be safe from insult. 

In passing through the native town 
where we lived, Mano and I could see for 
ourselves that the popular excitement 
which had been reported of was actual fact. 
The bazaar was full of men, who were 
talking together in knots; the shopkeepers 
at their shop-doors, with long pipes in their 
hands, seemed to be busy about anything 
rather than their business. The excite¬ 
ment was such that the adjutants—birds 
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as tall as a man, that are in the habit of 
perching fearlessly in the streets and 
footways to pick up offal—were fright¬ 
ened, and had flown on to the neigh¬ 
bouring roofs, A motley crowd of all 


castes and classes looked suspiciously at 
us, but yet they dared not insult us. 
On the other hand, a few baboos, who 
were to be distinguished by their em¬ 
broidered coats and their high velvet 



caps, seemed to know us better, and gave 
us in passing some encouraging nods. 

Mano noticed these signs of popular 
feeling, and was very much alarmed. 
When we reached the European quarter 


of the town she regained her courage. 
There in the great wide streets lined 
with palaces, and full of gay palanquins 
and carriages, in the midst of wealthy 
people belonging to every nation of the 
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world, an act of violence was very much 
less to be feared than in the old Hindoo 
quarter. Moreover, as we advanced, we 
could assure ourselves that the English 



Government had taken precautions in 
view of possible disturbances. Besides 
police-officers scattered here and there 
amongst the crowd, we noticed at the 
corners of the streets, and in particular 
near the school, groups of native soldiers, 
or sepoys, as well as English soldiers 
in their scarlet uniform, all in good 
order, and with fixed bayonets. 

This was sufficient to inspire confidence 
and courage in my ayah, who was timid 
and superstitious to a degree. However, 
the danger that we believed we had 
escaped suddenly presented itself most 
unexpectedly. 

When we had almost arrived at the 
school, we were stopped at the corner of 
a street by the retinue of a rajah, who, 
with great pomp, was accompanied by 
numerous horsemen blowing trumpets 
and waving flags, and by palanquins and 
elephants, and all the magnificence that 
Indian princes love. Whilst we waited 
till the road was clear again, we found 
ourselves surrounded by so great a crowd 
of curious bystanders that we could 
neither advance nor retire. 

This crowd was mostly composed of 
quiet people, sheltered under their um¬ 


brellas, and occupied with gazing at the 
rajah and his suite ; but there were 
also two men who soon aroused our fears. 

The first was one of those Hindoo 
fakirs, or mendicants, who are as 
ferocious and repulsive-looking as the 
Mussulman fakirs. Tall, thin, and poor, 
he had on only a few rags in the way 
of clothing. On his black face and neck 
and shoulders white stripes were painted, 
which made him hideous to behold, and 
his whole body was furrowed with scars 
and with wounds, still bleeding, resulting 
from his frenzied attacks upon himself. 

The other, who displayed immense 
veneration for the sanctity of the fakir, 
was an elderly man ; his face was beard- 
I less, his hair cut short, and his head and 
neck and arms were wound round with 



an immense chaplet of large beads. By 
the strip of wretched cotton, coloured 
with yellow ochre, which was wound 
round his waist, it was easy to recog¬ 
nise one of those pilgrims who come 
from distant provinces in order to bathe 
in the sacred waters of the Ganges. 
There was no doubt that he was a 
fanatic, like the other; but whilst the 
expression of the fakir’s hollow sparkling 
eyes was fierce and threatening, that of 
the old pilgrim was hypocritically mild. 
These two men emerged from a neigh¬ 
bouring temple, where they had beeD 
performing their devotions. 
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I knew the fakir from having met him 
several times, and my father, perhaps, 
through fear, had often given him alms. 
Fearing to be recognised by him, I hid 
my face in the folds of my Sari, and 
waited with impatience until I should 
be able to proceed. These precautions 
were useless. The fakir placed himself 
right in front of us, rolled his horrible 
eyes, and said to me in a voice which 


school, there to imbibe their abominable 
learning. Curses on ye ! Curses on ye ! ” 
My blood ran cold with horror : my 
ayah staggered as if she would fall. 
As he uttered this curse, the fakir had 
insensibly raised his voice, and every eye 
was turned on us. The people standing 
by did not speak, but it was clear that 
they approved of the fakir’s words, and 
that in case of need there was no help 
to be expected from them. The old 
pilgrim, with arms upraised to heaven, 
turned his great white eyes on us, and 
said in honied accents— 

“ Listen to him, my daughter; the 
fakir, Buldeo, is a saint. For two days 
past no food has passed his lips; he 
has pierced his tongue with a red-hot 


seemed to coma from deep down in h:s 
chest— 

“ Seek not to hide thyself, daughter of 
Buldu, the baboo. The eye of Brahma 
follows thee in the darkness ; Kali will 
know how to reach thee and thy father 
with her bloody dagger. Ye both belong 
to the impious sect of the Brahmo-somaj, 
and doubtless at this moment thou art 
on thy way to that perverse Feringhi 


skewer, and he intends to throw himself 
under the car of Juggernaut at the next 
feast. Listen to him, for he is inspired 
by Brahma, and Brahma speaks through 
him! ” 

Excited, perhaps, by these praises, 
the fakir spoke again with increasing 
vehemence— 

“ Turn back, child, or fear the ven¬ 
geance of the gods ! I, Buldeo, of the 
caste which sprang from the head 
of Brahma, tell thee, who art of the 
caste of the Vyasas, which sprang from 
his legs, advance no farther, but go and 
purify thyself in the Ganges \ offer sacri¬ 
fices to Kali, unless thou and thy com¬ 
panion would die soon; and after your 
deaths your souls will pass into the bodies 
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of the most unclean and hateful animals 
—the pig, the serpent, and the scorpion.” 

Although, no longer believing in the 
transmigration of souls, I shuddered. 
However, I kept silence, whilst the old 
Bengali woman cried— 

“ Have mercy, Brahma !—have mercy, 
Kali!—a pig, a scorpion I ” 


On his side, the pilgrim repeated in 
his soft voice— 

“ The fakir, Buldeo, has spoken truly ; 
his prophetic eye can read the future. 
Give alms, women, and go and purify 
yourselves in the sacred stream.” 

During this scene the rajah and his 
suite had passed on, and the road was 



now clear. I saw this, and wanted to 
hurry on my companion, but the by¬ 
standers had formed a dense ring round 
us, and their attitude encouraged the 
fakir and the pilgrim to continue perse¬ 
cuting us. The gloomy fanatic stretched 
out his fleshless arms towards us. 

“ Shame and curses,” he exclaimed, 
“ on the daughters of Brahma who deny 
their caste and their gods ! Shame and 
curses on the Feringhis ! ” 

He did not finish; the ring suddenly 
opened, and a blow from the butt-end of 
the musket aimed at the fakir’s breast 
knocked him down. It was a squad of 
English soldiers, who, attracted by the 
crowd, had drawn near, without any one 
having noticed their approach, and in 
this manner checked the seditious speech 
of the mendicant. 


The crowd dispersed, no one daring to 
expose themselves to the anger of the 
powerful Feringhis. The pilgrim him¬ 
self, in spite of the admiration that he 
pretended for Buldeo, drew a little on 
one side, no doubt to appear as though 
he did not know him. The fakir rose 
from the ground cursing and threatening 
the soldiers, who only answered by con¬ 
temptuous jeers. 

We saw and heard nothing further; 
for we moved quickly on. It was no 
longer Mano who took care of me, but I 
who took care of her. The poor woman 
was quite upset, and as she walked along, 
she was all the time murmuring, half mad 
with terror : 

“ A hog ! a scorpion! I will offer lotus 
flowers to Brahma, and a black lamb to 
Kali! ” 


To be continued. 
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r^pHEY offer 

y ou ^ 

Vv ^ child, look 
up, 

And speak the 
word that shall 
set you free ! 

Can anything half 
so frail, so fair, 
Be strong to suf¬ 
fer, be strong to 
dare 1 

And life is beautiful, as you see! 

See, at your feet I drop my rose! 

Your God is merciful, so you say, 

Yet those soft white feet leave a crimson 
stain 

That tears will never wash out again ; 
And the lions are crouching about their 
prey. 

O child, look up 1 for your merciful God 
Has hidden His eyes, and His voice is 
dumb 1 

Cry to your God 1 Can He hear you cry 
Through the roar of the beasts that are 
drawing nigh ? 

If there is a God He will surely come. 

There is no God ! 0 beautiful eyes, 

That look through tears, with their 
terror wild, 
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If your God is merciful, as you say, 
Surely He cannot need this day 
Tho life of a frightened, lonely child ! 

So child, look up, and speak the word, 

Or stoop to the rose at your naked feet. 
They are willing to spare you ; and death, 
sweetheart, 

Is harder than life ! We cannot part! 
There is no future where we may meet. 

A merciful God ! aye, surely so ; 

A God who stood by her side that day. 
Till the great arena grew light and wide ; 
And angels compassed on every side 
The child who had found the narrow 
way. 

A merciful God ! With a smile like light 
She met the glare of the hungry eyes ; 
With soft hands folded, with naked feet, 
She trod the way to the golden street. 
There was blood on the road to Paradise. 

But the rose lay red on the roughened 
sand, 

Where the soul had met with its merciful 
God. 

Once she lifted her sweet, young head. 

“ There is a God,” so she smiling said, 
And straight to Ilis throne, through 
death, she trod. 




G. Butt. 
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By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori,” etc. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

“ Like wildfire, flashing everywhere.” 

— Fo'c's’le Yarns. 


AME MARTHA so 
thoroughly under¬ 
stood what Faber’s 
silence contained, 
and was so uncom¬ 
fortable under it, 
that she was glad 
when Dorner’s en¬ 
trance and hearty 
greeting interrupt¬ 
ed it, and gave her 
an opportunity to 
leave the room, 
under pretext of 
adding another dish 
to the evening 
meal, and seeing 
that his bed was 
prepared, and she 
would not listen 
when he assured 
her such prepara¬ 
tions were need¬ 
less. 

“ Trouble not yourself, Bauerin,” he 
said; “it is six weeks since I had a bed 
to sleep on, and the hardest pallet will 
seem to me a couch fit for a king.” 

He spoke cheerily, but Dorner said, 
with concern— 

“ Has it then gone so hard, my friend ? ” 
and observed, as he had not yet done, the 
look of fatigue on the young minister’s 
face. 

u Less hard for me than those among 
whom I have been living,” answered 
Faber; and the two fell into deep and 
anxious talk over the state of public 

NO. XXXVIII. 


affairs, and the Reformed Church, split 
asunder by wretched divisions between 
Lutherans and Calvinists. 

“And now, when the Jesuits are gain¬ 
ing ground daily, and winning back whole 
provinces which had received the light, 
and when, if ever, we should pull together, 
we are ruining ourselves by our dissen¬ 
sions. Surely one might have thought 
that all minor discords and differences 
would have dropped out of sight in face 
of the common enemy and the common 
need,” Faber said, looking more dis¬ 
heartened than Dorner had ever seen 
him. “It is true that the inner gar¬ 
ment cannot be rent or divided, but to 
men’s eyes the Church seems torn into 
many pieces by the hands of her own 
children. We are crueller to ourselves 
than ever were the troops of Tilly or the 
Spaniards.” 

Theresa had entered unobserved. 
Martin’s words, or those of Dorner, 
must have moved her, for she had volun¬ 
teered to help the maids to spread the 
board, an offer received by Dore with a 
laugh, not unkindly meant, but rude 
enough, and a retort from Rosel, who 
was evidently out of temper, that she 
could do her work without the Seejungfer 
to show her how. Faber’s reproof rankled 
in her memory, and she felt very spiteful 
towards the girl who had brought it upon 
her. Theresa flushed hotly, and threw 
back her head with the gesture of disdain 
and indifference which always angered 
Dame Martha and her maids, “ behaving 
just as if she were a princess and they 

Q 
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the dirt under her feet/’ Rosel observed 
to Dore, as Theresa went away; and in 
fact it was this feeling on her part, that 
they were too far below her to be worth 
her anger, and their instinctive percep¬ 
tion that she did feel thus, which made 
them band together against her, though 
they were honest girls, who meant no 
real ill; and if Rosel had a temper, and 
could sulk by the hour when annoyed, 
Dore was a good-humoured girl, and, as 
betrothed, and only waiting until the 
summer to marry, she had every right to 
feel herself the superior of the Muhlbach 
waif, whom Tannenhof sheltered out of 
charity. But somehow she could not 
feel so; and Rosel kept her in mind of 
this grievance by her constant irritation 
and fault-finding with whatever “ Resi ” 
did or did not do. 

For all her haughty mien, Theresa’s 
heart was very sore as she came into the 
room where the farmer and Faber were 
engrossed in discussion, and she was in 
a mood to take offence at the very first 
opportunity; for. after all, she was only 
an impetuous girl not sixteen years old, 
and unhappy enough to have excused her 
petulance, even if she had not had some 
drops of fiery blood in her veins which 
made her pulses beat a good deal faster 
than those of the good calm Germans 
among whom her lot seemed cast. 
Perhaps hers was the higher nature; at 
all events Martin felt it so, and became 
her slave accordingly, with the kind of 
doglike fidelity which natures like his 
do feel when they find their ideal, asking 
little or nothing in return, over-valuing 
what careless crumbs are flung to them, 
and content to lavish treasures of love 
and admiration, unthanked and over¬ 
looked. 

She sat down and listened while Faber 
told of the misery worked by the French 
king and his minister in the Palatinate, 
of the obstinate struggle still maintained 
by the Swedes, and of the studied 
fanatical cruelty displayed by the Spanish 
troops wherever they were led. That was 


the match needed to set Theresa aflame. 
She came forward and stood before the 
two surprised men, who had forgotten all 
about her, and said defiantly— 

u You should know that I am half a 
Spaniard myself—my mother was Spanish. 
Perhaps, now you hear that, you will no 
longer offer me a shelter, since you think 
so evil of my countrymen! ” 

Both listeners were startled, but both 
smiled. They were by no means so much 
horrified as she had expected, and perhaps 
wished them to be. 

« So! ” said Dorner, using his favourite, 
long-drawn monosyllable, which seemed 
capable of expressing any variety of feel¬ 
ing. “ So ! ’Tis no fault of yours, child. 
Keep it quiet, however; there is no need 
to proclaim your Spanish blood from the 
housetop.” 

u I would have every one to know it! I 
am not ashamed of my mother s country, 
nor her people. I would rather tell every 
one 1” 

“But not if I ask you to be silent 
to please me,” said Dorner, in a voice 
which, kind and persuasive as it was, 
had nevertheless a certain authority in 
it difficult to gainsay. “ Spanish for my 
men and maids means the Spanish troops, 
and they are hot against them—nor canst 
thou wonder thereat, hearing what deeds 
they have wrought—and they might per¬ 
chance visit it on thee; I cannot say. 
No man can rule maidens’ tongues, and 
the maids egg on the men. And thou 
hast need of gentle handling, poor child, 
for thou hast been sorely tried, and art 
of different stuff to us, as Martin says.” 

“Martin! He knows nought about 
me!” exclaimed Resi vehemently. 

“ He has eyes to see, and uses them, 
and a heart to feel, my lass ; and I think 
he is not far wrong in guessing that thou 
art gently bred, and no mere country 
wench.” 

Theresa had no answer ready. She 
resented Martin’s discoveries or surmises 
as highly impertinent, since she had not 
chosen to reveal anything concerning her- 
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self, and drew back out of sight, silenced, 
and a little disconcerted that no more 
had come of the one revelation which she 
had made. 

“ Spanish! ” said Dorner ta Faber-, 
when she was out of earshot. “So!” 
and he passed his hand meditatively over 
the lower part of his face. 

“ It were not well the Bauerin should 
hear this,” observed Faber. 

“ No. The lass is like wildfire, and as 
hard to guide.” 

“She has not found her heart yet; she 
is only able to think of her sister’s fate,” 
said Faber pityingly.. “ You must have 
patience, Master Dorner, and, if it may 
be, check the women's railing on her.” 

“ Railing on her! Do they so? Nay, 
that vexes me. But women have long 
hair and short wits, and when they take 
a dislike they are ill’ to guide. I doubt 
me I must let it alone* unless I hear them 
at it with my own ears,” said Dorner, 
shrugging his broad shoulders. 

The household came trooping in pre¬ 
sently to supper Martin had long ago 
contrived that Theresa's place should be 
opposite his, so that he could keep an eye 
on her having all she needed, and protect 
her from any rough word or joke, such 
as no one else in the family would have 
thought anything of, but which he soon 
understood to be inexpressibly distaste¬ 
ful to her. Sympathy with Theresa 
was curiously refining and’ civilising 
the country lad, though neither he nor 
she had found it out. Faber sat next to 
Martin, so that she could hear all he said. 
On the whole she was glad he had come.. 
She was grateful to him for his questions 
to Duke Ernst, and his conversation 
interested her a little, though she was. 
like one yet hardly recovered from a long 
and deadly swoon, who sees and hears 
what is passing as if it were far off, and 
can speak no word, nor so much as lift 
a finger. The terrible shock she had 
received when she saw her sister carried 
off before her eyes and heard her shriek 
in vain, the subsequent hunger and 


wretchedness, had dulled and blunted all 
her perceptions, had worn out her power 
of feeling, and she was hardly yet, as it 
were, alive. Whenever she did thoroughly 
arouse herself to what was going on, it 
was with an effort and a struggle to col¬ 
lect her thoughts which made her words 
strangely abrupt. She had shown no 
outward sign of attention through the 
evening, until the board was cleared. 
Some of the men went out, one or two 
lingered, the children were sent to bed; 
Dorner sat and smoked by the fire, which 
burned on the large open hearth, and 
Martin and Dame Martha examined the 
contents of the tin case of plants brought 
out by Faber. He was learned in herbs, 
and on his journeys never failed to gather 
them here and there for medicine, for he 
held that a minister ought to know how 
to heal the body as well as the soul, and 
that many a door opened to- admit the 
physician of the body which would have 
remained closed against the minister to 
the soul, so that both, entered together. 

Martin and Dame Martha were both 
keen to see what he had collected on his 
journey that day: the Bauerin because 
she considered the .doctoring of the family 
as her special department, and was never 
better pleased than when she could hear 
of a new simple or get q, fresh receipt for 
a salve or plaster; and Martin because 
plants had almost as great an interest 
for him as had living creatures. Botany 
was still a science in a very rudimentary 
condition, but a certain rude natural 
classification prevailed, leaving much 
room for discussion and differences. 

“If ever I have a home, and a few 
gulden to spare,” said Faber, smiling at 
the extravagance of the vision, “ I will 
buy me the learned work of Otto Bruns- 
fels, the Historia Plantarum Argentorati , 
otherwise the history of the plants found 
around Strassburg. And I hear that 
Master Tragus and another learned man 
named Fuchs or Fuchsius have followed in 
his footsteps; but their works I have not 
had the chance to see. Look here, Dame 
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Martha, know you that this herb is 
sovereign against wasting-sickness ? ” 

They handled and discussed one plant 
and another, and talked of camomile, and 
teazle and primrose, with lively interest, 
and had the conversation to themselves, 
though, as Martin observed, Theresa was 
drawn to the table as by a magnet where 
the plants were scattered upon it. She 
evinced no interest, however, beyond glanc¬ 
ing silently at them, until Faber produced 
a sprig of some small plant from his box, 
and, looking at it perplexedly, said— 

“ Here have I great need of some such 
work as we even now spoke of. This 
little heath—for all can see that a heath 
it is—I never saw it before, and cannot 
name it. Dost know it, Martin 1 ? ” 

Martin examined it, and shook his 
head. 

“ That is Erica cinerea” said Theresa 
suddenly. “ You may look for years 
and not find it again. I knew not that 
it grew except near Berlin/ 1 

Had a shot come through the round 
leaded panes of the window behind them, 
her auditors could hardly have looked 
more startled. Every one glanced at 
Faber, to ;<ee if she were right, and what 
he thought of this surprising interrup¬ 
tion. He was closely examining the 
nlant. 

u Erica cinerea /” he said at last, 
joyfully. “ I have heard of it, but 
never hoped to find so rare a plant. 
Doubtless you are right, maiden! I 
marvel X had not thought of it: but the 
rarity of the plant hindered my guessing 
what it was, though I saw it was some¬ 
what out of the common. And how did 
you know it, damsel ? ” 

“ My father was learned in plants.” 

“ Ah! And he lived at Ulm. With¬ 
out doubt, then, he knew that great 
botanist, Master Burkhardt, who, though 
blind, knew more of plants and their 
uses than any with eyes in all Germany ? ” 
“Yes, we knew him well,” she an¬ 
swered, drawing back, as if she would 
say no more. 


Faber was examining his Erica with 
childlike pleasure, and asked no more 
questions, and no one else cared to do so, 
except Martin, who would gladly have 
gained further information, but did not 
choose to ask anything which the girl 
would not volunteer to tell. He had 
marked the tears glittering in her eyes, 
however, as she hastily drew away from 
them, and longed to hear something of 
this Ulm life which remained a secret 
to them all, but must contain every¬ 
thing that was dear or precious to The¬ 
resa. How entirely a stranger she was 
among them ! In them, but not of them. 
Martin looked at her with much the 
same wistfulness that Flink sometimes 
did when he vainly waited for a word or 
look. 

Faber left them the next day, with his 
tin case on his shoulder, not only for the 
sake of putting into it any plants which 
he might desire to carry away with him, 
but because, thanks to it, he often es¬ 
caped suspicion, and passed securely 
through hostile districts and rude soldiery 
as a herbalist, or travelling doctor, whose 
services might be, and often were, called 
into requisition. He found a quiet oppor¬ 
tunity for speaking to Theresa, and ask¬ 
ing her if she did not like Dorner’s 
teaching; but she was all ablaze in a 
moment. 

“Do you think I have never had any 
teaching before ?” she cried. “What is 
there that a Thuringian farmer has to 
say which our own priests have not told 
me a thousand times better? He is a 
heretic, and if he can tell me anything 
new, it must be heresy! And besides,” 
as Faber only listened in silence, “do 
you think I would have the same religion 
as Dame Martha ? ” 

That seemed conclusive for the present. 
Faber could only say a few gentle words, 
feeling in his own heart that the religion 
which to Besi took the shape of Dame 
Martha was not seductive. He sighed, 
for in the sharp clash and conflict of 
those times men were very far from the 
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lax tolerance which thinks one creed 
much as good as another ; but he recog¬ 
nised the uselessness of argument at this 
moment, and suspected that the wilful 
girl would be all the readier to listen to 
Dorner if not urged to do so. He bade 
her a kindly farewell, thanking her for 
having named his plant for him, and 
claiming her assistance when he should 
come again with a fresh supply. Dame 
Martha had perhaps feared that he 
would admonish her too, but he did 
nothing of the kind. She almost felt as 
if he had neglected his pastoral duty, ill 
as she would certainly have taken an ex¬ 
hortation from him on the subject of her 
conduct to Theresa; but he had too little 
faith in concord being brought about 
by outward influence when dispositions 
jarred, to waste words on so stubborn a 
subject as Dame Martha. They all 
missed him much, even Theresa. Al¬ 
though he came so seldom and stayed so 
short a time, he always left a great void 
when he was gone. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ Now in a moment, far and near, 

Swift as the deluge we are here ; 

Like a flaming fire through darkness breaking 
AVe leap on the house when none are waking. 
Vain all resistance, flight is vain ; 

Order and discipline drop the rein.’* 

Schiller’s Wallenstein. 

Either Resi made no great effort to 
learn those household arts in which she 
was deficient, or the blunt jests and 
reluctance of the maids to teach her or 
to have her company rebuffed her, and 
she soon drew back from any more inter¬ 
course with them than was absolutely 
unavoidable. They thought her absurdly 
ignorant, and Dame Martha could 
scarcely believe that the want of know¬ 
ledge shown by her of brewing and 
baking, and all country matters what¬ 
ever, was not assumed out of idleness. 
She could spin very fairly, and mend and 
darn tolerably, but the occupation was 


evidently uncongenial ; she never would 
touch a needle if she could help it. 
Dame Martha would ask her abruptly 
who and what her parents were, and how 
she had been allowed to grow up so 
neglected, and on discovering that she 
could not even remember her mother, 
nodded and said, “ So that is it. A 
mother would have taught you something 
useful; ” but on that Resi started up, 
exclaiming, “I would not learn—if I 
had chosen I might,” and ran out of the 
room, choking with the sudden tears 
which rushed up at the recollection of 
how often she had refused to profit by 
Ulrike’s anxious attempts to teach her 
the household arts which the elder sister 
excelled in. If ever there had been a 
cloud between them it was because The¬ 
resa would not be induced to learn them, 
and it was the recollection of this which 
now made her wheel and her needlework 
so hateful to her. Had she been a wise, 
reasonable girl, no doubt she would have 
told herself that now she had an oppor¬ 
tunity of atoning for her past wayward¬ 
ness, but Resi was very far from being 
wise or reasonable. Dame Martha 
learned little by all her shrewd inquiries, 
though she would have thought it weak 
to refrain from them on account of 
Theresa’s visible reluctance to answer, 
or the spasm of pain which they would 
sometimes bring over her face. The 
stern old woman was bent on subduing 

o 

this will, which had never been broken 
as it ought to have been when Resi was 
a little child, though whether she could 
have done it even then might be ques¬ 
tioned, and bread and water, or even 
blows, would certainly have been her 
portion many a time but for Dorner’s 
express prohibition of such wholesome 
discipline. Once indeed she had im¬ 
prisoned the culprit, after some breach of 
rule or hasty answer, but Martin missed 
her at once, and asked so emphatically 
what had become of her that Dame 
Martha could but reply, though a sus¬ 
picion that Dorner would not this time 
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uphold her, made her answer reluctantly. 
Martin’s appealing, indignant look at 
him made him say, “ Perchance she has 
been enough chastised ; she is not used 
to our ways, good mother, and you will 
now let her return among us?” Martin 
was gone before she could reply, and 
unlocked the closet where Theresa was 
supposed to be, but was not. His call 
remained unanswered. Advancing, he 
espied her seated in the oak tree, where 
she had easily climbed, probably not for 
the first time, and she declined to accept 
pardon, or any overtures of conciliation. 
Martin merely answered, “ Very well; 
the door is open,” and left her, and 
by and by she re-appeared, somewhat 
indignant that he had taken no more 
trouble about her. 

The close questionings of Dame Martha 
extracted that her father was blind, 
and that she had read to him instead of 
helping in the house, or spinning or 
weaving, and as she admitted this her 
ev© turned very wistfully to the shelf 
where stood Dorner’s much-prized books, 
not few for that day, though scarcely 
amounting to a dozen. There stood the 
Chronicle of Meister Frank, and the 
great Nuremberg Chronicle too, and 
hymns of Alberus and Paul Gerhardt, 
and some of Luther’s works, and one or 
two Latin books, procured for Martin, 
who had diligently studied with Faber, 
and did his best not to forget what he 
had learned—in all, a shelf full of 
volumes, more than were to be found in 
the house of many a noble; indeed the 
chief learning and education of Ger¬ 
many was to be found in that middle 
class which was the strength of the 
towns, and to which well-to-do farmers 
like Dorner belonged. 

It would never have occurred to Dame 
Martha that a girl could wish to read 
books at all, and far less to concede such 
a privilege to the “ Taternkind ” (gipsy 
brat), as she called Theresa in her secret 
thoughts, and now and then to her 
maids, when particularly annoyed with 


her; but some recollection of Faber’s 
words prevented her from again railing 
openly at the girl, though angry and 
stern rebukes were not few. The infor¬ 
mation which she had gathered of Pesi s 
extraordinary upbringing, scarcely to be 
accounted for even by the absence of a 
housemother, was passed on, in a tone 
half contemptuous, half pitying, to 
Dorner, and Martin hearing it too, as he 
always did contrive to hear everything 
concerning Theresa, soon made her free 
of the bookshelf, and was as well pleased 
as his grandmother was dissatisfied to 
see her absorbed in the large Nuremberg 
folio, with its curious woodcuts and 
quaint narrative; but his wonder was 
scarcely less than that of Dame Martha 
when she was found reading the Latin 
books with equal ease, and proved to be 
a much better scholar than Martin him¬ 
self. This accomplishment, though not 
at all unusual among highly educated 
women, who learned Latin almost as 
much as a matter of course as they 
would have learned French in modern 
days, seemed so unnatural and outlandish 
to Dame Martha as to make her posi¬ 
tively uneasy. She was by no means 
without a deep tinge of superstition, 
which all her Protestantism had not 
rooted out, and though Latin was rather 
used to exorcise than to conjure with, 
Pesi’e knowledge of this dark tongue 
suggested an acquaintance with the 
black art. This suspicion, full of danger 
in days when witches and heretics alike 
were condemned to the stake, might 
breed future perils, but at least secured 
her from too frequent slights and scoffs 
from Dame Martha, who, while she kept 
a close watch upon her, ready to accuse 
her the moment that opportunity offered, 
refrained from spreading abroad her sus¬ 
picions, until she could confound Dorner 
and Martin by such unquestionable proof 
as even they, blinded though they were 
by the Seejungfer’s spells, could not 
possibly refuse to accept. 

So, while she was as a princess driven 
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from her kingdom, and all the more to 
be served and worshipped in the eyes of 
Martin, to those of Dorner she was 
simply Besi, the desolate girl whom 
Providence had sent him to rescue; to 
the household generally she was the 
Seejungfer, the ugly, spiteful insect of 
the mere, and to Dame Martha a witch 
and a Papist, whose malignity would 
assuredly bring misfortune on the house 
that held her. 

And Resi’s ways went some way to 
confirm her suspicions. Often she could not 
be found, though seen to have passed up 
stairs, and she would give no explanation 
of her disappearance, scornfully amused 
by the mysterious view which Dame 
Martha seemed to take of it, and Martin, 
unaware of how dangerously it confirmed 
his grandmother’s secret suspicions, never 
betrayed his own opinion that the lithe, 
fearless girl had clambered out of her 
window into the oak tree, high enough to 
be quite out of sight from the house. 
When with the family she remained 
solitary, alien, wrapped up in the one 
thought which left her no heart or 
interest for anything else. 

Far from losing the hope of Ulrike’s 
return, she grew more and more certain 
that she should find her again, more ex¬ 
pectant with each day’s brooding over it. 
The fear that she was dead, roused by 
the raven’s ominous croak, a fear which 
would have been a fervent hope had she 
known anything of the wild and cruel 
life led by the women whom each regi¬ 
ment carried about with it, had passed 
entirely away. She was absolutely pos¬ 
sessed by the intense longing to see her 
sister again, to feel the clasp of her arms, 
the touch of her lips. Her very heart 
seemed like an empty cup for lack of 
Ulrike’s tender love. Besi had never 
cared very much for any one but her 
blind father and her sister, who had been 
mother, friend, and sister all in one as long 
as she could remember, and when their 
father died the two orphans clung faster 
together than ever. Besi could not be 


called ungrateful to those who sheltered 
her; she simply had no power of feeling 
anything but this one aching, in¬ 
tolerable want, only to be lived through 
by the help of her conviction that her 
sister must be given back to her. As the 
days went on and summer came she led a 
life more and more apart from the family, 
wandering in the woods, alone, except for 
the company of Flink, to whom Martin 
had given her in special charge, and who 
obediently followed her wherever she 
went, though he would much rather have 
been with his young master, who talked 
to him and treated him as a reasonable 
being and a companion. Sometimes little 
Hanslein would beg to go too, but this his 
grandmother would seldom hear of. The 
child’s fondness for Theresa was a great 
vexation to the Bauerin, who was jealous 
of any one’s having too much of her 
darling’s affection, and above all of his 
spending it on his Seejungfer, as he 
always called her, in his merry, roguish 
voice, with his pretty little face so full of 
arch mischief that she would smile and 
shake her head at him with something of 
the look which she might in earlier days 
have worn for her sister, or snatch him 
into a stormy embrace, which he would 
return with a hug like that of a little 
bear. From him she would endure her 
nickname, and even seem rather . to 
like it, and if ever she looked for any 
one when she came into a room it was for 
him. He was quite aware of her ex¬ 
clusive preference. “ She is my Seejung¬ 
fer, and I love her,” he would say, 
planted on his sturdy little legs, and 
glaring defiance at any one who spoke 
discourteously of her before him; and he 
looked so innocent and pretty in his 
childish wrath that it became an amuse¬ 
ment to the men and maids to tease the 
little fellow by scoffing at the Seejungfer, 
perfectly unaware of how real the child’s 
anger and distress were. But once this 
teasing went apparently too far, and he 
startled Dore and Klaus by bursting into 
loud sobs. It was so seldom that the 
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boy cried that the unwonted sounds 
brought Dame Martha hurrying to the 
rescue. 

“ What has hurt the child'? ” she asked, 
looking from one to the other. 

Dore looked ashamed, and Klaus 
sheepish; each left the answer to the 
other, until, seeing Klaus would not 
speak, Dore said something about not 
having meant—she did not know why he 
cried at a little joke about Resi. 

“They laugh at me, and they are 
cross to my Seejungfer,” sobbed the boy. 

But for that speech Dame Martha 
would have taken his part, and sharply 
rebuked both man and maid. As it was, 
she gave the child a smart shake. 

“ Have done! ” said she, as he burst 
out crying again. “ Kay, then, do 
you want a whipping % The rod is 
ready.” 

It was no idle threat; the Bauer in’s 
hand was heavy, and even with Hanslein 
she held that to spare the rod was to 
spoil the child. He choked down his sobs 
and crept away, and Dame Martha sent 
Klaus off to his work in the hayfield, 
where he ought to have been all along, 
and ordered Dore to her baking, and then 
returned to her leathern chair, much 
ruffled. Naturally it was Resi whom she 
blamed, and when, half an hour later, she 
saw her come in, with the child in her 
arms, his cheeks nestling against her neck, 
she said with asperity : 

“Put that child down. I will not 
have you spoiling him and making a cry¬ 
baby of him.” 

“ The child is ill,” said Resi curtly; 
“ see for yourself, Bauerin.” 

Dame Martha was very reluctant to 
believe this, especially when told by 
Resi. 

“ Put him down, I say, maiden. Here, 
lad, come to me.” 

But the child only made a petulant 
movement, and clung closer to Theresa. 
She coaxed him very gently, and got him 
at last to sit on his grandmother’s lap, so 
that she should feel how hot the little head 


was, and see how heavy were the blue 
eyes. 

“ He has cried like a naughty boy, that 
is all,” said the Bauerin, with uneasiness 
in her voice that belied her words. 

“ Come, my little lad, tell grandame what 
ails thee.” 

Childlike, he did not know how to ex¬ 
plain ; but Dame Martha was experienced 
enough to recognise the symptoms of a 
feverish attack, and her heart smote her 
when she recollected how she had pun¬ 
ished him for tears only caused by the 
peevishness of illness. 

“ I see what it is,” said she ; “ once 
before he fell sick thus, and I cured him 
speedily with calamint and powdered cin¬ 
namon, and the leaves of the sharp- 
pointed flueilin. But they should be 
gathered at the second quarter of the 
moon, this is the wrong time of the 
month; I know not if now they would 
avail, and I have no thormantle left, or 
that might replace the flueilin.” 

«Tell me where it grows, and I will 
seek it,” said Theresa, with unusual 
readiness. 

“Ay, ay, thou art ever ready to 
start forth, no matter wherefore! But 
perchance thou canst find the plant more 
easily than any one save myself, and I 
cannot leave the child,” said Dame 
Martha, who had already several times 
found Resi useful in collecting medicinal 
herbs. “ Besides, thou art of no use in the 
house,” added she, to qualify any suspicion 
that she could have meant to praise 
Theresa. She held it highly unwholesome 
to praise any young folks, and Resi in 
particular ; though, as she had never tried 
the experiment, she could not well know 
what effect it might have had on 
her. 

“ The thormantle thou wilt easily 
find, and the flueilin grows on the bits of 
land beyond Alsdorf, on the edge of the 
moorland. If thou art going thus far it 
were well also to seek me some rosa solis 
in the marsh ; and hark thee, girl, in 
gathering flueilin always say— 
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“ I bless tliee, branch ; I bless thee, root; 

I take thee home to bear me fruit.” 

I would I could have the bollwurz, for it 
is a sovereign remedy against wounds, 
but it grows only on a battlefield, and 
must not be touched with hand, else its 
virtue passes. I lack vervain too; but 
that should be cut when the moon is 
crescent and with a new knife.” 

Theresa nodded assent. Such beliefs 
were too universal for even a learned man 
like her father to dispute them. She 
never questioned that a herb plucked 
when the moon was waning would be less 
effectual than one gathered when it was 
crescent, and the doctrine of signatures, 
as it was called, which asserted that the 
marks on a plant indicated the malady 
it would cure, was fully believed. 

“ Go then, girl, and hasten. Lay thy 
head on grandame’s lap, my man ; thou 
shalt have something soon to do thee 
good. ,, 

“ I want my Seejungfer,” murmured 
the child; but he was heavy with feverish 
sleep, and Resi slipped away unnoticed by 
him, though not by Flink, who trotted 
uncalled after her, probably feeling him¬ 
self Martin's deputy. 

Resi looked around as she crossed the 
threshold. The smell of new-mown hay 
was blown all over the valley by the 
warm summer wind; every available 
hand was employed in piling it up into 
great fragrant cocks in the meadow by 
the Bosenbach; its scent mingled with 
wafts of perfume from the beds of 
meadow-sweet all along the stream, over 
which the butterflies were hovering; sun¬ 
lit clouds were towering in the blue sky ; 
there was a cheerful sound of voices and 
laughter among the haymakers, and the 
children tumbling in the swathes before 
they were raked up. Dorner was super¬ 
intending; Theresa saw him stand still 
for a minute, and take off his broad hat 
to cool himself as he surveyed, well 
pleased, the progress made since morning, 
and Martin came and stood by him as if 
to enjoy it with his uncle. Flink trotted 


off to them, attracting Martin’s attention ; 
he went towards Resi, looking hot and 
tanned, as well he might, and asked where 
she was going. 

“ Hanslein ailing ! ” he said when she 
had explained. “ Poor little chap! But 
the Bitterns' Marsh is too far to send you; 
what could grandame have been thinking 
of h I would I could go too; but thou 
must take care of her, Flink.” 

Flink pricked his ears and gave a little 
bark of assent. 

“ I want no one ; I have been further 
many times,” said Theresa. 

“ Well, be careful; the marsh is an 
ugly place to walk in. Keep as much to 
the path as you can, and if you leave it, 
step on the tussocks as I showed you the 
other day at Diebach. You need not fear 
to see snakes; they only lie and bask 
when the sun is hot, and it will be cool 
ere you get to the marsh. Good-bye.” 

He returned to his work, and Theresa 
went on her way, along the Bosenbach, then 
through Alsdorf, and by a cart track 
over a wide stretch of moorland, such as 
was found here and there in the forest, 
on the edge of which lay the morass, 
known to the peasantry as the Bitterns’ 
Marsh, the haunt of bittern and buzzard 
and innumerable wild-fowl. She hastened 
on, out of sight and hearing of the hay¬ 
makers, whose mirth and activity jarred 
on her; it all seemed so far away from 
her. She remembered that it was nearly 
ten months since she had come to Tan- 
nenhof. “Oh, Flink, I am so tired of 
being unhappy!” she said, and looked 
with impatience at the brightness of 
earth and sky, which had no sympathy 
with any one’s trouble. But yet the 
sweet air and sunlight and the beauty of 
summer had its effect; she could not feel 
so weary and sick at heart as if she had 
been sitting indoors, and her search for 
plants interested her and seemed a link 
with her old lost Ulm life, when she had 
gone out with her blind father and served 
as eyes to him, seeking new plants and 
describing them to him, though his sensi- 
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tive fingers could usually assure him with 
extraordinary accuracy what the species 
was. She recollected that more than 
once he had said as he felt leaf and flower 
and root, “ This I never saw before, but 
it must be ” such and such a plant, and 
she had never found him wrong. She had 
been his secretary as he dictated that 
great work on the properties and classifi¬ 
cation of plants which would have made 
him famous, and which would never be 
finished now. 

She had reached the jnoorland, where 
the purple heather was beginning to 
flower, and here and there a gorse-bush 
showed golden; but the winter had 
cruelly nipped the gorse, hardy as it 
was, and the prevailing tint over the 
moor was brown or pale purple, where 
ling was in blossom. The ground un¬ 
dulated considerably, now rising very 
steeply, its sides clothed with bracken 
and heather, or breaking into little 
ravines, with miniature cliffs of yellow 
sandstone, often surmounted by a clump 
of weeping birch, or a stunted oak, or 
else sinking into hollows whose green 
freshness betrayed the presence of water, 
and contrasted strongly with the brown 
tint as the moor stretched away into the 
distance. Anything not small enough to 
hide in a furze copse or in the heath 
itself might be watched for a mile or 
more, and as Theresa emerged from one 
of the little passes on the brow of a 
great slope she espied in front of her a 
man, whom by his unequal gait and gene¬ 
ral air she recognised as Hansjacob, the 
lame tailor and schoolmaster of Alsdorf, 
to whom Dorner had a hearty dislike, 
and who repaid it in kind. Theresa sup¬ 
posed that he had some errand at Stahl- 
eck, a small town on the other side of 
the Bitterns’ Marsh, where all the ex¬ 
cellent wool of that part of Thuringia 
was usually sold. She did not in the 
least wish to be perceived by this man, of 
whom she had heard little good, and she 
retreated into the shelter of the ravine, 
and sat down to let him get ahead of 


her. She was not sorry to rest, and 
watch him, unseen herself, while the 
butterflies fluttered over the warm rocks, 
fringed with scabious and purple heather, 
and the wild bees hummed shrilly in the 
moorland thyme. By and by he dis¬ 
appeared, but she allowed him consider¬ 
able time to cross the marsh before she 
went onwards. It was, as Martin had 
said, a treacherous place, backed by a 
dark fir wood, and giving little token to 
the inexperienced eye of how yielding 
was the surface on either side of the 
road which crossed it, a road made no 
one knew when, or by whom, with 
hurdles thrown upon the morass, and 
earth piled on them. The hurdles had 
rotted long since, but such a mass of 
vegetation had grown upon the earth 
which they had once supported, that, 
though the ground quivered ominously, 
the way was quite passable for carts, and 
thus the wool from all the countryside be¬ 
yond Alsdorf was conveyed to Stahleck, 
though right and left anything heavier 
than a snipe would have sunk into the 
black and spongy ground, and have dis¬ 
appeared in unknown depths. Many an 
animal, many a human being had so 
sunk and been heard of no more. 
The surface of the ground was covered 
with moisture-loving plants ; here trailed 
the tiny rose-coloured vases of the bog 
pimpernel; there the feathery buckbean 
raised its white, delicately-fringed flowers 
above some little inky pool; asphodel 
made a brightness wherever it lifted its 
golden spears; snowy cotton-grass waved 
its soft flags over rushes and green and 
yellow moss; and here and there were 
islands of firmer ground, where grew 
clumps of dark alders and slender-leaved 
willows. 

Her knowledge of plants, and some 
little experience of similar places under 
Martin’s guidance, enabled Theresa to 
know how to step lightly and safely, 
seeking the rosa solis which she had come 
here to find, while FI ink followed with 
cautious reluctance, protesting against 
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this bog-trotting, and suggesting plainly 
that they should return to firm ground. 
Resi’s spirits brightened; she enjoyed the 
spice of danger, and observed the unusual 
plants and birds around her with almost 
as much interest as Martin could have 
done. She had just advanced to a thick 
alder clump, some dozen feet from the 
path, when a sharp low bark from Flink 
startled her. She stopped and hushed 
him, and he stood still, though with ears 
erect, and quivering with excitement. 
“It is Hansjacob coming back,” she 
thought; but then she distinguished 
heavy steps, the roll of wheels, men’s 
voices. She crouched among the alders, 
looking through the boughs, and ordering 
Flink to keep still. A mingled troop of 
horse and foot appeared among the trees 
followed by waggons, drawn by four or 
five horses apiece, piled high with beds, 
and furniture, and clothes, on the top of 
which sat women and children; others, 
who could find no place, were walking, 
carrying heavy bundles, among a rabble 
of horse-boys and dogs. Theresa feared 
that Flink would dash out, or the strange 
dogs scent her and him; but though 
trembling all over with impatience, he 
obeyed her restraining hand and whisper, 
and the first of the intruding dogs which 
put a paw on the bog drew it back 
hastily, warned by instinct of its danger. 
A halt was made, and several officers 
stood together in discussion how to 
proceed. She could see them plainly, and 
hear all they said, though her heart beat 
so fast that it seemed to deafen her. 
Some of the women and children got 
down from the waggons, as if weary of 
the confinement of sitting on the up- 
heaped contents; the horses began to 
graze, and the men stood waiting, or 
flung themselves on the ground, wearily 
expectant. The various uniforms showed 
that this troop was formed of the frag¬ 
ments of several others, and was on its 
way to hire itself to the leader who bid 
highest. Some of the men were talking 
Spanish; others wore the imperial colours, 


or those of the Kurfiirst, and every pulse 
throbbed faster as in the uniform of one 
she recognised a soldier of that regiment 
which had fallen on Miihlbach, and 
which had afterwards been routed by 
Duke Ernst. She was hoping that they 
were perplexed as to how to cross the 
marsh, and that Tannenhof was safe, 
when a little knot of men who had fallen 
behind came into sight, urging forward 
with their pikes a terrified, imploring 
creature, whom she recognised with 
dismay as the lame schoolmaster of 
Alsdorf. 

“ Hallo! what’s this ] ” asked the 
officer, who had taken the lead in the 
discussion. “ Where do you come from, 
rascal ] From Alsdorf h Where is 
Alsdorf 1 ” 

Each question was put as shortly and 
sharply as if it had been a pistol-shot. 

“ It—it is a village, noble sir, on the 
other side of the marsh,” stammered the 
terrified captive. 

“ Ha ! Any road across ? 99 

“ Ho, no, indeed, noble captain.” 

“You lie, sirrah. Here, Breitmann 
Grim, pitch the fellow into the middle of 
the bog! ” 

“Hay, sir! Oh, good captain, have 
mercy ! ” shrieked the schoolmaster. 
“ There is a way, but—but such waggons 
can scarce cross it. I tell the truth, I 
swear it, noble gentlemen ! ” 

“You shall lead the way then. Shoot 
him dead if he plays false, Grim. Of 
how many houses does this village con¬ 
sist i Twenty or so 1 Pah! scarce worth 
burning. What say you, men, since there 
is so little sport before us, shall we make 
some by hunting this fellow % He shall 
have fifty yards start, as he halts, and 
then the vermin is yours if you can 
catch him.” 

“ Oh, my lord, my gracious lord ! ” 
wailed the poor wretch, amid the an¬ 
swering shout, “ have mercy, and I will 
show you the house of a rich farmer, who 
has money, and herds, and comely dam¬ 
sels—only, spare me, sirs ! ” 
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“ So ! I think thou art speaking truth 
for once in thy life. And where dwells 
the man 1 ” 

While the schoolmaster, with reviving 
hopes, and some satisfaction in the fate 
awaiting Tannenhof, was answering the 
minute inquiries put to him, Theresa felt 
all was lost. Even to stir would pro¬ 
bably betray her hiding-place, and to 
cross moor and marsh unnoticed was 
hopeless. She could not warn Tannen¬ 
hof, where all was so unconscious of the 
danger, yet far away, but steadily ad¬ 
vancing upon them. Something she must 
do, but what ] Suddenly she recollected 
that she had thrust her housewife into 
her pocket when she took Hanslein into 
her arms — little Hanslein, who would 
meet with no pity from these fierce men, 
or the unsexed women skirling round the 
waggons, the bold-eyed young ones even 
more repulsive than the withered hags 
who followed the regiments and plun¬ 
dered and murdered the wounded upon a 
battlefield. Theresa drew it out, tore a 
long strip from the white sleeve of her 
bodice, and traced two words with a 
needleful of red thread. Then she tied 
the strip to the collar of Flink, as he lay 
still and watchful at her feet. “ Home ! ” 
she whispered. “ Go home. Find Mar¬ 
tin.” And as the dog evidently held it 
his duty not to go without her, she 
kissed his head and repeated very low, 
“ Flink, Flink, go home and save them. 
Seek Martin! ” 

Flink looked at her as he rose, hesi¬ 
tated one moment, and then went off in 
a straight line at speed. He was ob¬ 
served, and her heart stood still as she 
heard the men firing at him out of mere 
wantonness, and a sharp yelp told that 
one shot at least had not missed. She 
could not see whether he had been killed ; 
she had done all she could except to pray 
broken, incoherent prayers, and watch 
what happened next. 

The word was given to march, and the 
banners went forward, followed by the 
officers, who alone seemed to have horses, 


the schoolmaster leading the way, with a 
couple of soldiers pressing him on, and 
jesting at his hobbling run. A rough 
and ready discipline was observed, but 
there was much difficulty in getting the 
waggons under way; the' horses were 
tired, and the loads very heavy, and 
there was great quarrelling among the 
camp-followers, all of whom wanted to 
get on the waggons, and a storm of 
yells and curses arose around the last. 
Theresa could just perceive from her 
hiding-place that a tall, strapping woman 
was scrambling up, shouting that she 
had tramped all day, and would not 
walk another step. “ Come down,” she 
screamed, clutching at some one already 
seated; “ do you think I shall trudge 
while a pale-faced jade like you rides 1 ” 
She was roughly pulled back by a soldier 
in the red uniform which made Theresa 
thrill with hatred. “ Jade yourself ! ” 
he shouted above all the noise. “ I’m 
not going to see my lawful wife walk to 
please a huzzy like you ! ” Her furious 
cries, while she struggled and pulled his 
hair, cheered on by the other women, 
brought another man running to the 
rescue. “ Let Feuerliesl alone! ” he 
cried; “she is as good as your baggage 
any day! ” and as the other turned 
fiercely on him he lunged suddenly at 
him with his long knife. There was a 
groan, a heavy fall, and a brief pause. 
Every one looked over the marsh, where 
the banner was moving on, followed by 
the officers. Quarrels involving the loss 
of a good soldier were severely punished, 
and no one wished the captain to see 
what had passed. The wounded man 
was hastily laid on the waggon, some 
women descending to make room, and 
the march proceeded. Theresa raised 
her head and saw the whole troop at last 
on the moor. There was again a halt ; 
the captain questioned Hansjacob afresh. 

“ See, sir,” the man said, with much 
less fear, “ now you must cross the moor 
to Alsdorf, and any one will tell you the 
way to Tannenhof, I am something 
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lame; I should but hinder you. I pray 
you let me follow more slowly.” 

“ Forward, men! ” said the captain, 
“we have no more need for the rascal.” 

“ He may perchance give warning 
that we are in these parts, and bring 
l)uke Ernst, curse him ! upon us,” said 
the lieutenant; and, cocking his pistol, he 
fired at the wretched man, bowing and 
smiling in full belief of safety to himself 
and vengeance on Dorner. He dropped 
dead without even a cry, and the regi¬ 
ment passed on, unmoved by such a 
trifling event as the death of one no 
longer useful, or possibly dangerous. 
Theresa heard the shot, without know¬ 
ing what it meant. Long she lay hidden, 


though so cramped that she could hardly 
endure it, and the sound of a song raised 
by the soldiers came back over the 
moor— 

“ Oh, the bold Freelance has the earth for his 
bed. 

For a pillow his cloak, and over his head 

The bonnie blue sky as a tent outspread. 

Hurrah for the brave Freelance ! 

And as long as he finds either booty or pay, 

Or a village to burn, or a farm on his way ...” 

The words became indistinct, though 
once more the chorus, raised by every 
voice, came ringing to her ear as the 
troop went over the nearest brow, 
“ Hurrah for the brave Freelance ! ” 


To be continued. 
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Double Acrostic. 

1 . 

Two famous persons at this Christmas 
tide, 

Seldom divided; see them side by side. 

1. A dreadful death his fate in days of 

yore. 

2. Italians pace beside my peaceful 

shore. 

3. My sounds inspire a Scotchman with 

delight. 

4. To see her feats, did London flock 

each night. 

5. Figure or type, which represents some 

thing. 

6. Unkind are those who utter this harsh 

sting. 

7. Tell's* Fatherland the region where 

I'm found. 

8. A mythic being, to fiery torture 

bound. 

9. I brought forgetfulness for sorrow’s 

pain, 

For whoso drank me, ne’er knew grief 
again. 

Charade. 

2 . 

My first the element which forms 
The greatest portion of the earth ; 

My second is a game of cards, 

Which causes every one much mirth ; 
My ivhole a famous Belgian town, 
Where Buonaparte lost his crown. 

E. L. N. H. 

Word Squares. 

3. 

I preserve many things. 

Italians know me well. 

Children play at me. 

An ancient dame in fiction. 

4. 

Here children play. 

My flowers are rare. 

My scent is sweet. 

I belong to old castles. 


5. 

Devised by wicked persons. 

I lead somewhere. 

Most men have loved this. 

I abound. 

Hidden Proverbs. 

6 . 

Eeeffnnnaaacsptodrii. 

7. 

Hhhppeeeettttffggiiiiddunnnooorsa. 

8 . 

Sssseeeeeoooofwttvllihhcr. 

Cryptograph. 

9. 

Wkpvlk ukb rjggx pa lpc Imjqc xgptgz, 
zbw wkbz Imjqc bsdbbcjql xrfgg; 

Wkpvlk tjwk ofwjbqdb kb xwfqcx 
tfjwjql, tjwk bsfdwqbxx lmjqcx kb fgg. 

Metagrams. 

10 . 

I am a vice ; behead me, and I am a 
vegetable product; give me a new head, 
and I am much affected by young men ; 
curtail me, and I am insignificant; curtail 
me again, and I am more than myself. 

11 . 

I am a substance used in schools; be¬ 
head me, and I am after date; behead 
me again, and I am a goddess ; give me 
a new head, and I am a good fellow; 
curtail me, and you trample me under 
foot; behead me, and I am a preposition. 

12 . 

I am indulged in in the dark; curtail 
me, and I am part of a vessel; behead 
me, and I am a disturbance; change my 
head, and I am an ornament belonging 
to a lady's dress; give me a tail, and T 
am a domestic utensil; behead me, and 
I am a bird. 
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13. 

I am a mineral; behead me, and I am 
an adjective ; give me a new head, and 
I am. parted with ; change my tail, and 
I am a fish; curtail me, and I brighten 
the whole earth. 

Buried Poets. 

14. 

Did you eat cake at Sarah’s party 1 

15. 

Do you like an ash or an oak best 1 

16. 

Do spiders’ webs terminate abruptly ] 

17. 

I think his stack and her rick of hay 
the finest. 


18. 

With care you ought to accomplish 
your desire. 


19. 

Mary’s cottage is covered with honey¬ 
suckle. 


20 . 

Bring a young lady to our party. 

21 . 

Fetch a log, and make a good fire. 

22 . 

When you have got on your cap, open 
the door. 




ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGES 190, 191. 


Double Acrostics . 



1 



2 
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Charade 

3. 

Water-fall. 


Nuts to Crack. 

5. 

1 

2 12 

3 11 

4 10 

5 6 7 8 9 

6 . 

1 12 11 10 

or 2 9 

3 8 

4 5 6 7 

7. 8. 

3 of each 7 


12 3 4 
12 5 
11 6 
10 9 8 7 


Double Acrostic . 
4. 

C loud S 

A spi C 

M irt II 

P er I 

B elia L 

E qua L 

L ov E 

'L ea R 


9. 10. 11. 

Ostrich. Pheasant Gander. 

12. 13. 14. 

Owl. Plover. Stork. 

15. 16 

Crane. Hen. 


Cheltenham. 
Picture Puzzle. 

Borneo and Juliet , Act v. sc. 1. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

^ MBROIDERED BOOK COVER .—Old 
bookbinding is well worth studying for 
its own sake, and is also very often suit¬ 
able to imitate in needlework. The 
patterns are conventional and often very rich when 
merely formed of lines woven together without 
further ornament. These are easily copied with 
the needle. An old Flemish way of binding was 
to leave the leather larger than the volume to fall 
over and protect the leaves. This adapts itself to 
a stuff cover, as it is easily made up and looks 


well. The best way is to make it on the principle 
of a sachet with two pockets, into which to slip 
the boards of the book, and to make these pockets 
two inches larger than the binding round three 
sides {not the back) both above and below, stitch¬ 
ing it neatly together at the edge of the boards 
in order to prevent the book slipping. The flaps 
will then hang down over the leaves and may be 
finished off and worked together with a border* 
stitch, button-hole or fancy blanket-stitch. The 
line of stitching may be hidden by a few straight 
lines of embroidery if more elaborate work is not 
desired. The following is a French binding of 



the sixteenth century. It looks well worked on | 
fine serge flannel in (outline or filled in as de- | 


sired) crewel or silk, and the banner filled in 
with French knots. 






















































By TOM and JANE JERROLD, Authors of “ Household Horticulture,"&c. 


is perhaps no sea- 
l the year when the 
'hts turn with so 
eagerness and de- 
to the charms of 
outdoor occupations as 
in the spring. The often dull, damp, 
dreariness of winter is past, the sun 
now smiles down upon us from a cloudless 
sky, the delicate tints of the opening 
foliage delight the eye and heart, and 
even the most thickly-planted copse or 
wood still admits sufficient light to reveal 
the budding tufts of pale primroses, the 
white or purple blossoms of the sweet 
March violet, and the fairy-like flowers 
and foliage of the delicate shy wood- 
sorrel—which carpets the unfrequented 
woods with its tripartite leaves of deli¬ 
cate green, lined with soft purple, but 
often refuses to flower in cultivated 
ground. 

There is a refinement of form and 
colour about the Oxalis acetosella which 
renders it one of the most charming of 
our spring flowers, and it is difficult to 
say whether its pretty, delicately-pen¬ 
cilled flower cup, or its sensitive foliage 
that folds itself against the stem at the 
approach of night or of bad weather, 
is most beautiful; nor is its loveliness in 
any way evanescent, for its opening 
buds and foliage grace the sunny, if 
boisterous, days of March, and its leaves 
are still to be found, bright, fresh, and 
verdant in the woods during the month 
NO. xxxix. 


of November. Nor do the trees and 
flowers alone breathe of the brightness 
and beauty of spring, as Mary Howitt 
so sweetly expresses it— 

“ The little brooks run on in light, 

As if they had a chase of mirth ; 

The skies are blue, the air is warm 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty over earth.” 

This elation of the senses is peculiar 
to the opening season of the year, for 
full summer recommends pleasurable ease 
and rest, while autumn is impressive and 
solemn with its gorgeous tints and over¬ 
flowing wealth of rich ripe fruit and 
golden grain. 

It is true all seasons are alike beneficial 
in their turn, and all remind us of the 
beneficent laws of a divine Creator. 

“ These as they change, Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 

Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 

Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 

Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 

And every sense and every heart is joy.” 

But even while revivified nature is 
rising into beauty on every side, the 
thoughts of the cultivator of the soil 
must be turned towards the work of 
propagation, seeds must be sown, and 
roots planted, that Flora's crown may 
prove a perfect chaplet, having no gap or 
break from the time when the first snow¬ 
drop peeps forth in January, until the 
Christmas rose enlivens December with 
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its delicate blooms ; and as the bulbs 
put forth their first blossoms that greet 
the early year, so we may first treat of 
their cultivation. It has become the 
fashion of late years to class all the spring 
flowering bulbous roots under the gen¬ 
eral appellation—Dutch bulbs. This has 
arisen from the fact of our importing 
from Holland the greater number of these 
plants 5 but the habitat of all these 
favourite flowers is not the same. Snow¬ 
drops, daffodils (the single variety), and 
fritillarias, are found wild in certain 
parts of England. Tulips come from 
Palestine, hyacinths also from the East, 
but for the sake of simplicity and lucidity 
I shall treat of the whole as one family. 

Should it be desirable to make an early 
and good show of flowers in the spring, 
nothing ensures success so well as a large 
collection of bulbs ; but the preparation 
of the ground and the planting must all 
be done as soon after the beginning of 
October as possible, just at that season 
when the decline of summer has left the 
parterre shorn of many of its brightest 
denizens. 

Although October is the best month 
for planting bulbs, the work may be per¬ 
formed as late as December, but the 
flowers will not be so fine nor so profuse. 
Bulb planting should, as we have said, 
be commenced in October, the first 
week if possible; and if the grounds 
are sufficiently extensive for successional 
blooming, planting may take place at 
intervals of a fortnight, up to the middle 
of December. 

As the greater number of our bulbous 
plants come from the East, this points 
to the fact that they require a light 
sandy or porous soil, also a sunny aspect; 
damp is absolutely inimical to the well¬ 
being of spring bulbs, therefore a well- 
drained piece of ground should be fixed 
upon, and should the soil be clayey, or of an 
otherwise unsuitable nature, it should be 
dug out, and suitable compost put in its 
place ; as before stated, sand should be a 
large ingredient, with good fresh loem 


and leaf mould in equal parts. Where 
such a change cannot be effected, holes 
should be made to receive the bulbs, and 
each hole partly filled up. with sand, if sand 
cannot be obtained, ashes may be used, 
the object being to keep the bulb com¬ 
paratively dry. 

Although the hyacinths are the piece 
de resistance of spring flower gardening, 
a very host in themselves, yet there are 
many among the long list of spring 
flowers which, if less striking in beauty 
and variety of colour, are no less valu¬ 
able for sweetness of perfume and the 
length of time they remain in bloom. 

Among these the Narcissi are pre¬ 
eminent. These plants have been so 
improved of late years that they form 
one of the principal features of the 
early flower garden; they are as easily 
cultivated as the hyacinth, and, like 
them, are especially useful and beautiful 
in decorative house-gardening. 

In growing bulbs for the window it 
is advisable not to subject them to the 
warmth of the sitting-room until the 
flower buds are developing, they will 
then impart the full measure of their 
beauty and perfume. 

Where it is desirable, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that as soon as the 
blossom of the bulb begins to fade, the 
plants should be removed to some less 
conspicuous situation than the sitting- 
room window or conservatory, and both 
flowers and foliage allowed to die down. 
The bulbs may be taken out of the pots 
and planted in the open garden in shady 
borders, where they will flower the 
following season, but not with blooms so 
large and handsome as they put forth the 
first season. 

When arranging the list of bulbs, 
either for indoor or outdoor growth, the 
pretty little Scillas should never be for¬ 
gotten ; their neat dwarf growth, and the 
rich depth of intense blue colour, render 
them indispensable in all ornamental 
planting of spring flower borders, nor 
are they less useful for window decora- 
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tion, as they may be made exceedingly 
effective in the grouping of plants. 

Although the time of the tulip mania 
has long gone by, these gorgeous flowers 
are still highly esteemed, their place in 
popular favour being shown by the ever- 
increasing numbers grown each year, 
more especially for the embellishment of 
windows. In the fulness of their season 
they form one of the most striking 
features either in the window or outdoor. 
garden. 

The cultivation of the tulip, either the 
double or single, is exactly similar. The 
dwarf varieties, it is almost needless to 
say, are preferable for indoor gardening, 
while the latter varieties make a hand¬ 
some show late in spring, when the 
hyacinths are fading, and the anemones 
and ranunculuses are not in their full 
beauty. Where anemones are grown in 
large quantities they should be planted 
in the autumn to make an early and 
good show the following spring. They 
require no especial treatment, needing, 
like most other plants, good friable loamy 
soil with an admixture of peat, if possi¬ 
ble. For large borders, the single-flowering 
Anemones make a more brilliant show 
than the double kinds—indeed they are 
generally a showier, hardier, and more 
easily cultivated variety. 

Along with the commoner sorts of 
bulbs already enumerated, the spring 
garden is beautified by many more pretty 
plants of the same class which have not 
yet become so popular. Among these 
are the ixias, arums, fritillarias, irises, 
sparaxis, &c. All these plants require 
somewhat similar treatment, some being 
less'hardy than others, and requiring, if 
grown in the open garden, some protec¬ 
tion from frost or continued wet dur¬ 
ing winter. They also differ much in 
the time of flowering, beginning with the 
snowdrop, running through the summer, 
and finishing in autumn with the mag¬ 
nificent gladioli. 

In the arranging of the bulb-garden 
we should advise one primary innovation 


in planting. At present large or small 
collections, indoor or outdoor gardens, 
are, as a rule, a bare and bald display of 
bloom. One distinguishing point of these 
plants is their wealth of flowers and 
paucity of foliage, therefore the received 
style of planting in rows leaves much to 
be desired in the matter of gardenesque 
effect. To remedy this we would advise 
the intermingling of choice, shrubby, 
full-foliaged plants among the bulbs. 
In the outdoor gardens, wallflowers and 
Euonymus are especially useful for this 
purpose, by reason of the contrast and 
relief afforded by their dark green, and, 
where well grown, compact habit. 

Seed-Sowing. 

As soon as the first favourable breezes 
and sunny days of early spring—that is 
to say, about the end of February 
or beginning of March—have dried the 
soil sufficiently to make it in a work¬ 
able state, the operations of seed-sowing 
should be commenced. 

For all seeds the ground should be dry, 
free from weeds, stones, and rough hard 
lumps ; but in well kept pleasure-grounds 
the flower borders are always fit for the 
reception of seeds and plants, if not put 
in too soon after heavy rains—the only 
work required, when such is the case, 
being a gentle stirring of the surface soil 
with a light garden fork, and a careful 
raking over afterwards. 

The flower seeds to be sown in spring 
may be divided into two classes, the 
hardy and the half-hardy; the former 
are sown in the open ground in places 
where they are to flower, the latter are 
raised in heat, as it is technically 
termed—that is to say, the seed is sown 
in pans, pots, or shallow boxes, which 
are placed on a hot-bed under the shelter 
of a glass roof, surrounded by a frame; 
or they are raised in a greenhouse, and 
when of sufficient size and the weather 
is warm enough to admit of it, trans¬ 
planted to the open ground. 

it 2 
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A common error in sowing hardy flower 
seeds, is sowing too thickly, which pre¬ 
vents the individual plants developing 
their proper size and strength, and in¬ 
volves the extra trouble of thinning 
out. 

Any one who has observed the fine 
proportions of a seedling plant which has 
been accidentally dropped, and comes up 
with sufficient space for ample growth, 
will acknowledge how much finer such a 
plant is than one of the same species 
which has struggled for existence in a 
few inches of ground, choked up by 
dozens of similar seedlings all crowded 
together, which can never be healthy and 
strong. But as the size of seeds varies 
exceedingly, much judgment must be 
exercised in sowing them. 

Such minute seeds as that of the Vir¬ 
ginian stock may be thickly sown, as the 
plants are generally required to form a 
compact edging ; but the common showy 
annuals of our summer garden, §uch as 
escholtzia, or Australian poppy, nemo- 
phila, convolvulus, Linum grandiflorum 
rubrum, mignonette, &c., require ample 
room to do themselves justice, and if 
sown in patches there should be a space 
of a foot between the groups of plants, 
and each patch or clump should be com¬ 
posed of about five plants, situated as 
near as possible six inches apart. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed 
list of annuals, for indeed to do so would 
more than fill the space at our command ; 
and almost any seedsman’s catalogue will 
contain the names, height, and colour of 
all the annuals that are grown in our 
gardens. 

After seed is sown, the soil which has 
been removed must be lightly scattered 
over; sowing too deeply is to be as 
carefully avoided as sowing too thickly. 
There is a rule, but a somewhat difficult 
one to follow, that all seeds should be 
only twice their own depth beneath 
the soil; however, it may be borne in 
mind, when sowing small seeds, that they 
only need sufficient soil to cover them 


from view. Such seeds as nasturtiums, 
convolvulus, sweet-peas, &c., may be 
buried to the depth of half an inch. 

The preparation of a hot-bed for the 
reception of tender annuals is labour for 
the working gardener, not for the ladies 
of a family ; but presuming that the fair 
amateur has such a resource at her com¬ 
mand, a reserve of beautiful flowers may 
be sown in March, which will keep the 
garden gay until late autumn. 

The tender annual and perennial 
plants, as cobea scandeus, thunbergia, 
&c., should have the pots prepared for 
seed from the beginning of January until 
April. Each pot must have a fourth of 
its depth filled with pot shards—(broken 
flower-pot) ; it must then be filled up 
with fine light soil suitable for the 
reception of the seed, which must be 
scattered very thinly, and sufficient soil 
drawn over just to cover it; the soil 
should then be carefully watered through 
the very fine rose of a watering-can, so 
gently as not to wash the seed to the 
surface; the watering will cause the soil 
to sink half an inch from the rim of the 
pot, the proper level at which the soil 
should remain. After the first watering, 
fine seed, or young tender seedling plants, 
are best watered from beneath—that is 
to say, the pot may be stood in a vessel 
of water until sufficient moisture has 
been sucked up to the surface of the 
porous soil. As soon as the top of the 
soil is uniformly wet, the pots should be 
lifted out, allowed to drain, and then be 
placed upon dry saucers. This watering 
from below may be practised with all 
plants grown in windows, care being 
taken that no water is allowed to-re¬ 
main in the saucers after the soil has 
taken up enough to have reached the 
surface. 

After the pots of annuals have been 
placed in the hot-bed they will require 
constant attention as regards air and 
light. The sashes must be tilted when- 
ever the weather is sufficiently fine— 
that is to say, when there is no frost 
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or driving cold rain; if this is not done, 
the moisture condensed on the glass falls 
on the tender plants, and causes what 
is technically termed damping off. As 
soon as the young plants are of sufficient 
size, which will be when they are large 
enough to handle without being injured, 
they must be planted singly, or in groups 
of three or five, in the pots in which they 
are to flower; or if the season be ad¬ 
vanced enough, those plants which are 
to aid in furnishing the pleasure-ground 
may be disposed in places where they 
are to remain. 

When planting out, the young roots 
should be disturbed as little as possible ; 
therefore, whatever soil adheres to the 
fibres must be left, and the plant placed 
gently in the hollow made to receive 
it, carefully replacing over its roots the 
soil—the pressure of which must be made 
about the extremity of the roots, rather 
than against the delicate stem. The test 
to be applied after this, is to take a leaf 
between the finger and thumb and give a 
gentle pull—a very gentle pull of course; 
if there is a resistance, the planting has 
been properly carried out; if not, the 
whole plant comes away at once. 

On Making Cuttings. 

One of the most simple, as well as most 
rapid, methods of propagating plants, is 
by cuttings. Almost all plants, not being 
annuals, lend themselves readily to this 
manner of increase—more especially those 
general favourites called “ bedding out ” 
plants, such as geraniums, fuchsias, ver¬ 
benas, heliotropes, roses, &c. All these 
will strike—that is, take root—in the 
open garden during summer; geraniums 
in the full blaze of the sun, the others in 
a situation where some shade is afforded 
by shrubs or artificial shelter. A cutting 
may be made almost of any length, and 
it should be inserted at least one-third— 
half is best—of its own length in the 
soil. This latter should be rich, light, 
and porous—of a nature similar to that 


already advised for seedlings. The earth 
must be pressed firmly around that part 
of the cutting which is beneath the soil. 
Should the season prove very dry, the 
cuttings will require to be watered; but 
much depends upon the nature of the 
soil in which they are placed. 

Although it is a common habit to call 
the pelargoniums of our outdoor garden 
geraniums , it is incorrect. We have em¬ 
ployed the word, however, for the sake of 
being more easily understood to mean the 
scarlet, pink, and white-flowered pelar¬ 
goniums of the summer border, commonly 
called geraniums. The greenhouse pelar¬ 
gonium, which bears a truss of much 
larger and differently-shaped flowers, 
and has a different foliage, should have 
the cuttings struck in pots under glass; 
the pots should be filled with shards and 
soil as already advised for seeds, and the 
cutting put in at least a third of its 
depth. As we have said, there is no 
limit to the length of a cutting, but 
plump, firm pieces from four to five 
inches long are preferable, as likely to 
form more shrubby compact growths. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that 
cuttings are in all cases taken from parts 
of the plant other than the main stem, 
although in the case of a plant being 
accidentally broken off, even the main 
stem may then be cut into lengths and 
struck. When struck in pots, the cut¬ 
tings should be disposed in a circle close 
against the inner side of the pot, and 
the soil well pressed up against them. 

On Budding Boses. 

The last, and perhaps most interesting 
method of propagation upon which we 
can touch in this short paper, is the bud¬ 
ding of roses. Interested as the youthful 
amateur may be in the two ways of 
increase already considered, her highest 
aspirations are generally reserved for the 
art of budding, more especially as this, 
one of the most simple and easily per¬ 
formed operations of the horticulturist, 
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has for a long time been considered by 
the uninitiated the very highest expres¬ 
sions of the cultivator’s art. 

Additional interest is, if possible, given 
to rose budding from the fact that it is 
performed at that season when the queen 
of flowers is in the zenith of her beauty, 
and while the height of summer imparts 
an indefinable, but no less real pleasure 
to all outdoor occupations. During the 
leafy month of June, as the roses unfold 
fresh beauties day by day, we may roam 
from flower to flower, and choose those 
special favourites whose brilliant or 
sweet - scented blossoms we desire to 
multiply. 

The work of budding roses should be 
performed during July and August; the 
briar, technically called the stock, should 
be planted the autumn previous to the 
summer during which it is to be budded. 
Some persons get their own briars from 
the hedgerows, but as this is somewhat 
difficult and laborious, the best plan is 
to obtain as many as required from a 
florist; the briars may be planted in the 
kitchen garden about two feet apart, or 
any other part of the ground where there 
is space will do, till they are finally dis¬ 
posed in permanent positions, where they 
will flower year after year as the summers 
come round. 

The very interesting operation of bud¬ 
ding is performed to bring about the 
same results as grafting. 

Although there are many different ways 
of budding, the one we shall illustrate 
here is that known as T budding, being 
no doubt the best method ; it is called T 
budding from the two cuts, which are 
made in the bark of the stock to receive 
the bud, taking the form of the capital 
letter T. (Fig. 1.) 

As we have already said, from July to 
the end of August is the proper season 
for budding. The buds taken from the 
parent tree should be those that have 
formed on the spring shoot of the same 
year; these buds are situated at the 
junction of the foot of the leaf stalk 



and the stem, and should be plump in 
appearance. It is at this time of the 
year—July and August—that 
the bark of the stock will sepa¬ 
rate readily from the wood, and 
so enable the operator to do her 
work well and with good results ; 
on the other hand, if the bark of 
the stock refuses to be easily 
separated from the wood, but 
clings tenaciously to it, the 
operation of budding cannot be 
satisfactorily performed. The 
best buds to be selected are 
those which are situated about 
the middle of a good stout shoot 
of the same summer’s growth. 

Cloudy weather is the best time 
for taking the buds, otherwise 
it should be done in the early morning 
or evening. When taking the bud a 
sloping cut from about an inch and a half 
below to about an inch above it should 
be made, the knife of the operator being 
allowed to go through the bark and a 
little way into the wood, which should 
come away with the bud and bark (Fig. 2). 


Fjq. 1. 



Fig. 2. 


Now having cut out the bud, proceed to 
make, with your budding knife, two 
straight cuts in the stock where the bark 
is nice and smooth, and on the side that 
is from, rather than towards, the sun 
during the hottest part of the day. First 
cut a horizontal line, as shown in Fig. 1, 
then a longitudinal one also, as shown in 
the illustration; now take the bud in 
hand again, and carefully, very carefully, 
remove the little bit of wood at the back 
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of the bud. In performing this very 
delicate operation great care must be 
taken that the bud be not injured. After 
the wood has been taken away, if there is 
a cavity left by its removal, the bud is 
worthless, and should be thrown aside 
for one that shall be properly prepared. 
When this has been done, it remains for 
the fair student to get it into position, 
by opening the two sides of the longitu¬ 
dinal cut with the ivory end of her bud¬ 
ding knife, and inserting the bud, bring¬ 
ing the inner side of the bark perfectly 
flat against the wood of the stock. This 
done, neatly and nicely, as delicate dainty 
fingers can do things, the upper end of 
the bark, as shown in Fig. 3, should be 
cut off that its edge may meet exactly— 
to a T, in fact—the edge of the horizontal 
bar or cut. With finger and thumb the 
overlapping bark of the stock should now 
be firmly bound with well wetted;—soaked 
in fact—matting, or very narrow tape ; 
the binding up should commence an inch 
below the longitudinal cut, and be con¬ 
tinued to an inch above the horizontal 
bar, if we may so term it, care of course 
being taken to leave the bud fully ex¬ 
posed. The object, in binding up so care¬ 


fully, is to exclude the air, and cause as 
speedy a union as possible with the bud 
and stock. 

In a fortnight or so it will be seen 
whether the bud has “ taken ” or not, by 
its plump healthy appearance, or brown 



withered aspect. When all has gone on 
favourably, the bandage may be loosened 
about a month after budding, to allow 
the parts to swell, taking it away alto¬ 
gether at the end of six weeks. 
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NIGHT FALL UP THE RIVER. 



All in the azure heavens the stars come out, 

The harvest-moon rides up her golden 
way, 

Along the pleasant meadows comes the shout 
Of children lingering at their evening play : 

The soft winds toss the dancing leaves about 

And catch from plashing oars the gleaming spray, 
Led roses for the winds their lovers pout, 

And sigh their sweetness to the dying day. 

The Night drops softly on the harvest plain 
And hides the murm’ring river running fleet, 

The silver mists roll slowly in her train, 

And footsteps die away in lane and street— 

Still lies the land, and won the promised rest, 

The labour ended and the labourer blest. 


C. A. Burke. 
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By th i Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori,” etc. 
CHAPTER X. 

“ The soldier fills liis hand 
"With sword and fire, and ravages the land. 

In crackling flames a thousand harvests burn, 

A thousand villages to ashes turn. 

To the thick woods the woolly flocks retreat, 

And, mixed with bellowing herds, confusedly bleat; 
Their trembling lords the common lot partake, 

And cries of infants found in every brake. ” 

—Addison, 


gjHE sun was low, and 
its slanting rays were 
falling on the meadow 
where Dorner and his 
people had been work¬ 
ing all day, and where 
the last haycock had 
just been piled. The 
shadows of the trees were lengthening, 
and the haymakers were preparing to 
troop gladly homeward shouldering their 
rakes and forks, when something white 
came skurrying over the closely shorn 
meadow and leaped up against Martin. 

“ Why, Flink 1 ” he said in great sur¬ 
prise. “ Flink ! you here I Where is 
your young mistress 1 ” 

“The beast has been hurt; there is blood 
on him,” said one of the men; and Martin, 
looking closer at the dog sitting panting 
and tired at his feet, saw that a shot had 
gone through one ear and grazed its side. 
Much startled, he stooped to examine 
more closely, while every one pressed 
round, and his hand came on the bit of 
linen hitherto hidden by the long thick hair. 
He loosed it, read the two words traced on 
it, and passed it silently to his uncle. 
“Landsknechts! fly!” Dorner read,and 
his sun-browned face grew pale through 
all the tan; but he had long prepared for 
such news as this. “ My men,” he said, 
“ there is danger at hand. Peace; we 
have time yet, but there is not a moment 


to lose. Joseph,” turning to the eldest 
of the farm lads, “run to Alsdorf for 
your life, warn the villagers that lands¬ 
knechts are on the way, but heed that they 
cut you not oft*. Look well ahead, and if 
you hear or see them, come back ; you can 
do no more. Martin, go warn the grand¬ 
mother, and bid her at once seek the 
Yersteck with the child. My lasses, fetch 
quickly whatever you can carry from the 
house, and follow your mistress. Gregor, 
drive the cattle out; if Whitestar go 
first, the rest will follow. Jacob, see to 
the horses. Klaus, lend a hand with the 
sheep ; the children can drive the swine, 
but I fear we can only get them as far as, 
maybe, into the wood, and there leave 
them. How, my men and maids, keep 
your wits about you; the dear Lord does 
not mean us to fall into the hand of the 
foeman, since He hath sent us warning. 
I would I knew where the poor maid 
was ! ” he muttered, as he strode towards 
the farm, followed by all the dismayed 
household, who however showed that his 
brief, clear orders had not been lost on 
them, for each hastened to obey without 
a word of question, though casting terri¬ 
fied glances down the valley, none knowing 
whether the dreaded troop might not 
appear at any moment. Martin alone 
paused. “ I must seek Theresa,” he said, 
as his uncle called him. 

“ That thou canst not, lad. Went she 
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not to the Bitterns’ Marsh 1 Thou wouldst 
surely fall into the hands of those who 
come thence* but help her thou canst 
not. She must be in hiding, for had she 
been captive she could not have sent this 
message. Come, lad, let us save such gear 
as we may—little enough, I wit! ” said 
Dorner, with a deep, irrepressible sigh*, as 
he looked round. “ Later thou mayst 
steal out unseen by the spoilers, but now 
I bid thee stay.” He hastened into the 
house. Martin knew that every word 
was true; he could hardly get out of the 
valley without meeting the soldiers ; every 
hand was wanted, and all would be too 
few y yet he could hardly force himself to 
obey, or comfort himself by the plan of 
seeking Theresa by leaving the forest 
and passing behind the landsknechts in 
the night. 

Dorner entered the house, and was 
greeted by Dame Martha with, “ The 
little lad is well - nigh cured; he has 
slept off his fever—no thanks to the 
Taternkind—the baggage is not back 
yet ! 99 He stopped her complaints by tell¬ 
ing her of the danger at hand. It did not 
appal her; she rose up ready to do all in 
her power to speed the escape to the refuge; 
sought a bundle of clothes for herself 
and Hanslein, thrust a couple of silver 
goblets and her distaff into it, and 
hastened the frightened maids, scolding 
their senses back, as they stood bewil¬ 
dered and uncertain what to do first. 
Little indeed could be saved, but Dorner 
secured his store of Joachim thalers—kept 
in an earthenware pot, in true Thuringian 
fashion, under his bed—took his boy in 
his arms, and went out to drive the horses 
and cattle up into the forest. All had 
been long planned in case of alarm, and 
was executed with the more promptitude 
that these were phlegmatic folk, not 
readily over-excited and upset, and the 
household soon gathered in the farmyard, 
carrying all which they could bear away, 
and the cows and horses were being 
driven up the wooded hill-side, and the 
sheep had already disappeared among the 


trees by the time the lad who had carried 
the message to Alsdorf came running 
back to join the sad little procession. 
Upon the hill-top they involuntarily 
paused, and looked down. How sweet 
and peaceful the valley looked in the 
evening light, with its newly - mown 
meadows, its crops of pale green oats and 
brighter wheat, the stream gleaming in 
the lingering rays of sunset, which 
glowed red on the tall stems of the fir 
trees beside the house and danced on the 
leaded panes of the vine-clad windows ; 
blue smoke was curling from the chim¬ 
neys ; cherries and raspberries were 
ripening in the garden. A long sobbing 
sigh broke from the women as they 
clasped the children closer, and Dorner 
looked down on the home which had 
sheltered him and his forefathers with 
deep,, silent emotion, inwardly bidding it 
farewell; then he bowed his head and 
said, “ It is the Lord’s; let Him do what 
seemeth Him good; ” and turning, led the 
way into the forest. No one spoke for 
some time y then Dame Martha laid a 
withered finger on his arm and said 
low, “ Did I not tell thee, son Martin, 
that the blessing had departed from us % ” 

“ Say not so, mother,” said Dorner 
with displeasure, and turning, he said to 
all following, “ Recollect all of you that 
if we escape with life and no- small 
portion of our goods, it is* under Heaven, 
to the girl Resi that we owe it. Pray all 
of you that no ill befall the maiden.” 

Dame Martha shook her head silently, 
and they went on, the women hastily 
hushing the children as a little babble 
of excited delight would now and again 
break out, or an attempt be made to* 
straggle. This flight, so mournful to their 
elders, was enchanting to the little ones y 
this hurrying away to the forest instead 
i of going to their beds, and the admittance 
to the “ Versteck,” of which all had heard 
something, though for obvious reasons 
, few had learned the way thither, was bliss 
to them. The progress through the 
forest was necessarily very slow, as the 
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horses and cattle had to be driven first, 
and could only make their way by twos 
and threes abreast along the path even 
where it was widest, and it often ap¬ 
peared to end in a mass of thorns and 
withered branches, so that a stranger 
would have supposed it disused ; but the 
men who were in the secret pushed aside 
or lifted the unseen hurdles to which 
they were attached, and dropped them 
again when every one had gone by. Martin 
was the only person missing. He had 
remained upon the hill, lying flat among 
the trees which crested its summit, so as 
to be invisible from the valley, to watch 
whether the landsknechts appeared, pro¬ 
mising to hasten to the Yersteck at the 
least sign of danger. It was little likely 
that any one should notice him, and there 
would be ample time for him to escape if 
he were perceived. Dorner reluctantly 
let him have his way, and he waited and 
watched, and tried to plan how to rescue 
Theresa, should she be among the spoilers. 
He could not take shelter until at least 
he knew that she was not in their hands. 
For a little while he heard the lowing of 
the cows and bleating of the sheep as 
they went away into the forest, and the 
fall of footsteps ; then all was quiet for 
a time ; but while he was anxiously listen¬ 
ing to be sure that the fugitives were 
quite out of hearing, other sounds arose 
at the far end of the vale,—the tramp of 
men and horses, and the song of the Free¬ 
lances as the troop marched into sight, 
and came along the Bosenbach, a gallant 
sight enough, with their banners shaken 
out to the wind, and waving plumes, and 
varied uniforms, and glancing arms. They 
fully believed that they had only to lay 
hands on the farmstead and all its con¬ 
tents, holding as they did the mouth of the 
valley, and a great shout was raised at 
the sight of it. The officers spurred on, 
the foot-soldiers broke their ranks, the 
horse-boys pressed on with them, while 
the drivers lashed on their tired beasts, 
and the women, defiant of commands, 
curses, and even blows from the maimed, 


grey old soldier who seemed in charge of 
the unruly crew, scrambled off the 
waggon and ran forward with yells and 
whoops, invading house, outbuildings, 
and orchard in a moment, swooping on 
everything alive or dead which they could 
seize. Dore’s poultry vainly ran scream¬ 
ing hither and thither, pursued by a score 
of ragged children; an unlucky sow which 
had escaped from the drove and returned 
to her yard was captured by a couple of 
soldiers, and paid the penalty of her 
obstinacy on the spot. Hay and straw 
were dragged into heaps and piled before 
the horses ; beds, linen, crockery, were 
swept out of the house, and heaped into 
the already overfilled waggons ; every¬ 
thing breakable was smashed in the 
scuffling of the women, and whatever 
was not looked on as booty was destroyed 
in wanton mischief by the men. Martin 
ground his teeth as he saw the carved 
chairs dragged out, and the table at which 
all the household had gathered so often, 
recklessly broken. The officers were 
feasting on the best provisions that the 
house afforded ; the men had fallen upon 
the cheeses from the dairy, and the hams 
which Dame Martha had proudly hung to 
smoke in the wide chimney. They had 
rolled up a couple of beer casks, and were 
getting merry over them; men, women, 
and children all seemed to have their 
mouths and hands well filled. A flight of 
locusts could not have cleared a spot more 
thoroughly and rapidly. One woman 
alone took no part in the work of pillage 
and destruction, beyond dragging out 
with considerable difficulty the heavy 
leathern chair which was Dame Martha’s 
peculiar throne ; and Martin, lying watch¬ 
ing overhead, remembered all of a sudden, 
and with a great heart-throb as he saw 
it brought out, that in the hurry of escape 
no one had thought of removing the 
books which it concealed. The Bibles, 
the chiefest household treasure! Not 
one of the family could have believed 
beforehand that these could have been 
forgotten, and yet so it was! Martin. 
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could not forgive himself, the more that, 
unable to carry away the shelf full of 
books which composed Dorner’s library, 
he had left all else to go to carry them to 
a wild bit of ground, covered with dock 
and nettles, which lay behind the farm¬ 
yard, where perhaps they might escape 
notice. And yet he had not thought of 
the Bibles. Only one brought up in those 
times, in a Lutheran household, where a 
Bible was looked on with the deepest 
reverence, and as a priceless trust and 
treasure, could have understood Martin s 
remorse and grief. Of all that they were 
losing nothing seemed to him worthy of 
comparison with this. Much the same 
feeling filled every one of the family when 
the words, “ The Bibles are left behind, 
passed from lip to lip in blank dismay. 
He watched with great anxiety what 
would become of the armchair which hid 
them. The woman who dragged it painfully 
out seemed far too feeble for the effort, 
and was jostled and roughly pushed aside 
by the swarming crowd in and around the 
house y but she persisted until she had 
conveyed it near the waggon, drawn up 
among the fruit-trees, in whose branches 
half a dozen children were sitting, pluck¬ 
ing the half-ripe cherries, and breaking 
off boughs to pelt one another. Martin 
saw her go up to one of the waggons, 
and with difficulty help a tall man, with 
his head drooping, and every movement 
indicating illness, to alight. Leaning 
heavily on her, he slowly crept to the 
chair, and lay back in it very feebly. One 
of the officers called her, asked some 
question, and gave her a share of pro¬ 
visions, but the sick man only made a 
faint sign of refusal. She did not touch 
them herself, but sat on the ground, 
leaning her head against the side of the 
chair. The sad little group made the 
strangest contrast to all around ; Martin 
could not help watching it with a certain 
interest, and a hope too arose that the 
books might yet be saved. He had the 
comfort moreover of feeling sure that 
Theresa was not there. Whatever had 


become of her she was not the lands¬ 
knechts’ captive. He had promised not to 
linger, and besides he wanted to report 
what he had seen, and then, leaving the 
forest at a much higher point, make a 
wide detour , avoiding Alsdorf, swim the 
Bosenbach, and seek Besi on the Bitterns 
Marsh—Besi, to whom they all owed 
their lives, and for whom no one had a 
thought to spare, Martin said indignantly 
to himself, though indeed Dorner thought 
many times with anxious solicitude of 
the girl and her present condition. 

Martin surveyed the scene again, and 
thought it did not look as if the troop 
meant to remain long. They did not 
unharness the horses from the waggons, 
or suffer the officers’ chargers to stray ; 
probably, he surmised, they were afraid 
to linger in a narrow valley, where they 
might be caught like mice in a trap, did 
Duke Ernst hear they were in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and it was well known that he 
had a sharp look-out kept for wandering 
bands who lived by pillage, and suffered 
no banner or scarf to protect them, 
although he could not always, with his 
best endeavours, protect his people from 
the exactions of regular troops passing 
through Gotha. Martin conjectured that 
in a few hours the regiment would march 
on, falling in all likelihood on Alsdorf by 
the way. There was some comfort in the 
hope that they would soon be gone, even 
though they left desolation behind them, 
and some too in the visible anger and 
disappointment of their captain, by whose 
gestures, as he spoke to the lieutenant, 
Martin could very well guess that the 
flight of the household with the money 
and farm-stock was a very perplexing 
and unwelcome surprise. Ho cattle or 
sheep had fallen into their hands; no 
money had been found in any cupboard, 
or under the floors or the hearths; no 
horses were forthcoming to draw the 
farm-carts which they wanted to take 
away filled with the spoil of the house 
plenishing. They seemed to consult to¬ 
gether, but stopped suddenly as a soldier 
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came by with a lighted brand, calling to 
his comrades and pointing to the house. 
To Martin’s astonishment the captain 
knocked it out of the man’s hand and 
trampled on it, ordering him sternly 
away. Martin could not imagine the 
reason of such clemency; but the captain 
was a far-sighted man, who looked for¬ 
ward to possibly coming that way again, 
and did not want to find nothing but a 
desert should he return. He had experi¬ 
enced elsewhere what it was to fall back 
on a district where everything had been 
destroyed which could support life and 
the peasants were maddened by despair, 
and he knew that as long as four walls 
stood the owners were almost certain to 
return, and somehow or other make a 
home once more. Assured that Tannen- 
hof at least would not be burned, Martin 
hastened to bear this comfort to the 
Yersteck, and tell the additional good 
news that he believed in a few hours 
immediate danger would be past. He 
made his way rapidly through the woods, 
where the dusk had long gathered, so 
that he had almost to guess the path to 
the rocky hollow selected by Dorner as 
a hiding-place. Several years before now 
the farmer had made this plan, having 
noted how lonely and inaccessible was 
the spot, backed by an almost perpen¬ 
dicular wall of rock, down which a 
streamlet fell into the rocky basin which 
it had hollowed for itself, and whence it 
flowed to join the Bosenbach. The rock 
was tangled with brambles and honey¬ 
suckle, and masses of travellers’ joy, and 
ferns grew in every cranny. Bight and 
left it sank into steep banks, rocky and 
covered with bushes, among which Horner 
had planted thorns, now grown into a 
dense hedge, forming an all but impene¬ 
trable wall, and the narrow entrances to 
this kind of amphitheatre could easily be 
blocked up with stones and bushes from 
within. It could not be overlooked, so 
thick was the fence around it and so 
closely did tall trees grow about it, and 
he would be a clever man indeed who 


found the path there for himself. Such 
hiding-places were not uncommon at this 
time, and often baffled the spoiler. "Within 
it, feeding on the short close turf or 
drinking from the stream, were Horner’s 
sheep and horses ; the cows had quietly 
lain down to chew the cud in tranquil 
satisfaction. Hame Martha was sitting 
on a block of stone, spinning diligently, 
just as if she had been in her own chair 
—the chair now occupied by the wounded 
soldier. Hanslein was asleep beside her, 
covered with his father’s coat, and some 
of the younger children were also sleep¬ 
ing, lying on the bundles of clothes 
carried away from Tannenhof by the 
women; but the elder ones were wide 
awake, and finding their imprisonment 
and the enforced quiet rather trying. 
Horner wished he could have silenced the 
bleating sheep and the occasional low of 
a cow or neigh of a horse as peremptorily 
as he did the childish tongues, for though 
cavalry could not possibly reach the 
Yersteck, it was not impossible that 
foot soldiers might find the way thither 
if guided and allured by such sounds. 
The women were gathered in a little 
group near the sleeping children, and 
were awed into silence. One was crying 
over her baby ; every man had his weapon 
at hand, and Horner, with his pistols in 
his belt, stood at the entrance, keeping 
watch, and anxiously awaiting Martin’s 
return. He was greeted with eager 
interest; every one pressed near to listen 
to all he had to tell, and plied him with 
questions, which he answered with pro¬ 
voking deliberation, saying— 

“ How you there! How can I tell you 
if you snatch the words out of my mouth ? 
If you will hear me, listen; if not, let 
me go.” 

“ Go !—whither, lad ] ” asked his uncle. 

“ I have work on hand to-night, uncle.” 

iC So! ” said Horner reluctantly. “ I 
understand. Eat somewhat first, lad.” 

Martin was quite willing to obey. It 
was many hours since he had eaten, 
and a hard day’s work had preceded this 
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evening of excitement. Every one won¬ 
dered what work he had on hand, and 
Dame Martha asked the question. 

“Why, grandmother, I should think 
you might guess!” answered Martin, 
looking her full in the face, with eyes 
laden with reproach. 

Dame Martha understood; she went 
on spinning with a pang of mingled jea¬ 
lousy and self-reproach. No one else did. 
Although Resi had saved them all, they 
realised it too little and esteemed her too 
low to think about her in this moment of 
personal anxiety. Martin finished his 
supper, and pocketed some for Theresa, 
wondering if he should find her again, as 
he had done at Miihlbach, though now 
with a far deeper and more heartfelt 
anxiety. He rose, and looked consider¬ 
ingly at Flink, his feeling of justice at 
war with his desire to find Theresa. 

“ It is a shame to rouse the poor beast,” 
he said to himself, looking at Flink, 
curled up, and so tired with his long run 
and loss of blood that he did not even 
stir at the sound of his master’s step and 
voice. “ He is worn out, and in pain 
too, poor thing. I should find her sooner 
if I had him to scent her out, but it is 
not fair. Poor Flink ! he brought her 
message. No, I’ll do my best without 
him. I found her once before, and I dare 
say I can do as much again.” 

And having thus wound up his self- 
communings, Martin left the Yersteck 
and plunged into the dark forest, where 
the night wind began to sigh, and the 
owls to hoot to each other from afar, and 
the fugitives in their hiding-place pre¬ 
pared to get through the long night 
hours as best they could. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“ Art thou indeed given back to me! 

J n what an hour ! at what a cost! 

1 look and marvel. Art thou she 
So loved and mourned ? Oh, doubly lost! ” 

—P. Earl. 

At length Theresa had felt assured that 
no straggler would emerge from the fir 


wood or come back across the moorland, 
and she raised herself, aching and stiff, 
from her hiding-place among the alder 
bushes, and stood thinking what to do 
next. She knew not where to go. Even 
if Flink had reached Tannenhof, and the 
family had been warned in time to escape, 
the spoilers would be in possession of the 
farm; and had it been possible to reach 
the forest, she did not know where the 
Yersteck might be, although she was 
aware of its existence. As she considered, 
the same thought occurred to her as to 
Martin. It would not be likely that this 
small troop would remain many hours 
in that valley, where only one farm¬ 
stead allured them. When they had got 
all they could, they would probably move 
out and take the Meiningen road ; it was 
not likely that they would return over a 
wasted district and by so difficult a road, 
but they would halt some hours. She 
must lurk on the moor until dawn, and 
then try to make her way home. Home! 
For the first time she discovered that 
Tannenhof and its inhabitants were 
dearer to her than she had known, and 
she was reflecting on this with surprise 
as she reached the firm land. All such 
thoughts were banished by the great 
shock with which she perceived a human 
form, face downwards, on the moor. She 
stood motionless with fear; then she saw 
it was not sleep which bound it, but 
death. Without touching it or venturing 
close, she felt all at once that this man 
was dead. Then she saw who it was, and 
remembered the shot which she had heard. 
How soon the traitor had been punished! 
She passed hastily by, shuddering, and 
did not stop until she had crossed the 
brow of the first slope, and could not pos¬ 
sibly fancy that she saw the dead figure 
lying in the heather. She sat down in 
the bracken, with the dark hill-side rising 
steeply above her and sloping down far 
below into dusk and mist. The stars 
came out far away overhead, and the 
night wind rose and stirred in the vents 
with a sort of swish only heard on high 
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lands. A soft darkness spread itself out 
all over the moor, and the continuous 
croaking of the frogs in the morass did 
not break the strange, deep stillness, in 
which Theresa could hear the beating of 
her heart, which gave a rapid, frightened 
leap each time that the wild, mournful 
note of the curlew pierced the air, or one 
bittern called to another over the marsh. 
A couple of peewits, disturbed by her 
presence, swept round her for a time, 
uttering plaintive cries, and a fern-owl 
whirred near, and then all was still 
around her. 

She grew more and more anxious in 
the endless moments, and more and more 
aware how far from indifferent to her 
was the fate of Hanslein and Dorner and 
Martin, nay, of Dame Martha and of 
those tormentors, Eosel and Dore, whom 
she had thought she hated, and of the 
flaxen-headed children and their parents 
who had sat at the same board with her 
all these months. Had they indeed all 
fared like the Miihlbachers 1 She re¬ 
called, as she had never yet done, how 
she had suffered at Miihlbach, and how 
first Dorner and then Martin had come 
and saved her against her will, and how 
she had never shown the least thankful¬ 
ness then or since. Even now she did 
not feel as if in any way she belonged to 
them: but still she wanted them to be 
safe. 

-The solitude grew more oppressive as 
she sat there, hungry, chilled, and tired, 
and the hours seemed to lengthen out in¬ 
definitely, with nothing to mark their 
lapse. A nervous terror began to assail 
her ; thick coming fancies bewildered her. 
Once or twice she imagined that she heard 
some one in the distance raise a cry for 
help. Perhaps the schoolmaster was not 
dead after all, and had called out, and 
she stood up to go back to him, and then 
was too frightened to do so. She stood 
still for a while, but could hear and feel 
nothing but the wild throbbing of her 
heart j and sank down again among the 
forn, only to fancy that she could dis¬ 


tinguish steps, and that he was coming 
towards her, and she crouched down as 
low as she could in the bracken, till the 
great fronds quite hid her, and yet all 
the time she knew quite well that he was 
lying dead on the edge of the Bitterns’ 
Marsh. Then something passing near 
and rustling the fern made her spring up 
wild with terror, and she saw two glitter¬ 
ing eyes like live topazes glaring at her, 
and then vanish suddenly, and with a 
shriek she fled away over the moor, only 
stopping when she could run no more : 
and then gradually she recollected that 
the creature was probably a wild cat 
prowling abroad from its haunts in the 
forest in search of birds and rabbits 
among the heather. 

She was far too much shaken in nerves 
to sit down again, however weary she 
might feel, and she wandered aimlessly 
about, starting at sounds often more 
fancied than real, until great part of the 
night was gone, never coming across the 
cart track, which would have told her 
whereabouts on the moorland she had 
strayed. “ I must surely have gathered 
the IrrkrautJ" she said to herself, re¬ 
calling the Thuringian belief that he who 
plucks a certain kind of fern is mazed by 
it, and unable to find his way home. But 
she had long since dropped all her plants, 
so the Irrkraut was not responsible for 
her bewilderment. Presently a will-o’- 
the-wisp danced over boggy ground, and 
she found herself stepping into water, 
and drew back with the double fear of 
sinking into the spongy earth and that 
she might have unawares returned to the 
Bitterns’ Marsh and might see that dead 
man at her feet. She did not like the will- 
o’-the-wisp either, and watched in fear 
how the first was joined by another and 
another, and they flitted and danced 
over the ground, for every one knew that 
they were the spirits of babes who had 
died unbaptized, if indeed they were not 
more evil things still. She turned hastily 
away in another direction, and heard 
with joy the sound of running water, 
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which could be nothing but the friendly 
Bosenbach. Now she knew where she 
had wandered, and almost felt at home 
and safe again. Fancied terrors seemed 
put to flight by finding that she was so 
far from the Bitterns’ Marsh, and need 
only follow the course of the stream to 
find herself soon at Alsdorf, if indeed 
anything were left of the village. 

Any danger from foes tangible and 
visible were preferable, she thought, to 
solitude and its terrors ; and glad of the 
familiar ripple of the stream, she found 
her way along its bank, even venturing 
now and then to sit down and rest, and 
at last unawares she fell asleep, leaning 
against an old willow, hollow and nearly 
leafless with age, and did not awake till 
the leaves were trembling in the morn¬ 
ing breeze, and the pale opal tints of 
dawn were in the sky, and the birds were 
chirping a welcome to it, defying the 
wild cats and martens and all the other 
nocturnal foes who sought them through 
the darkness, but shrank out of sight 
with daybreak. 

Theresa did not guess that Martin had 
swum the Bosenbach not far from where 
she was sleeping, and was seeking for her 
by the Bitterns' Marsh, calling her name 
and giving the long whistle which he 
hoped she would recognise, all in vain, 
and wishing more and more that he had 
brought poor Flink to help in the search. 
He too had come upon the dead Hans- 
jacob, and the sight had filled him with 
fresh fear for Besi; for what might not 
men be capable of who had committed a 
deed like this against such a poor feeble 
creature as the lame schoolmaster ? 

Very stiff and tired Theresa found her¬ 
self. She scooped some water out of the 
stream with her hands, and drank, and 
bathed her face, while asking herself 
whether she dared venture on to Alsdorf. 

It seemed the best thing to do, though 
full of peril, and she walked on until she 
came in sight of the village, pausing at 
some distance to try to see whether any¬ 
thing was happening there before she 


ventured out of the shelter of the hop¬ 
garden into which she had stolen. There 
was no sign of troops in or about the 
hamlet, but an unusual stir betrayed fear 
and excitement. Little knots of people 
were standing in the street, notwith¬ 
standing the early hour; no one seemed 
to be thinking about the day’s work, and 
there was a sound of lamentation and 
high-pitched railing. She came out from 
among the hop-poles and entered the 
single street of which the hamlet con¬ 
sisted. A baker’s wife whom she knew 
was the first person whom she en¬ 
countered, and she asked her whether 
the soldiers had been there. 

“That have they!” lamented the 
woman, pointing to her shop, which 
afforded full testimony to her assertion. 

“ See there if you doubt me ! Not only 
did they pass through just now, as they 
went away, but though most of them 
stayed all night at Tannenhof, they were 
angered because the farmer and all the 
household had fled with the cattle. 

“ Ah, they are safe! ” Theresa ex¬ 
claimed joyfully. 

« So it seems, but it was all the worse 
for us,” said the Biickerin ruefully ; “ for 
many of the accursed band came hither, 
and those of us who had not fled into 
the forest — for some thought Master 
Horner was over-hasty to take fright, or 
that if indeed troops should come it were 
best to stay and speak them fair—were 
sorely treated. Pfarrer Scherer lies now 
a dying, so ill did they treat the old man 
to make him tell where the silver chalice 
of the church was hidden; and now he 
will not be comforted, but weeps and 
moans that he has betrayed his trust, 
and should rather have died under their 
hands than have given up the holy vessel.” 

i( And they brake into all the houses, 
added another woman who had come up, 
« and stripped them bare, and would have 
burned the village, but that the captain 
cried to them that if they took the hive 
as well as the honey the bees would never 
come back to make them more. 
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“ Bat how is it you are not with 
Corner’s people ? ” asked the first, who 
had been hitherto far too much occupied 
with her own concerns to care about any¬ 
thing else. 

“ I went to seek plants at the Bitterns* 
Marsh yesterday/* said Theresa, preparing 
to pass on. “ The landsknechts are then 
all gone from Tannenhof ? ” 

“ Ay, the last waggon went by but 
now. But stay, stay, maiden. You went 
to the Bitterns’ Marsh, say you? How 
did they get across? The way is hard 
even for us of*the country to find.’* 

“ They got a guide,” answered Theresa 
briefly. 

“And saw you aught of Hansjacob, 
who went yesterday to Stahleck? Ah, 
the poor man, what will he say when he 
comes back and finds his house plundered, 
and the bed which he bought from me but 
last week—a right good bed too—carried 
off by these black-hearted rascals ? ” 

“He will never come back,” said 
Theresa with a shudder; “ he lies dead 
on the edge of the Bitterns* Marsh.** 

“ How! "What do you say ? ” cried 
the Biickerin, forcibly detaining her. 

“They shot him dead after he had 
guided them across. He got the reward he 
deserved from them,” answered Theresa ; 
and before the astounded woman could 
ask another question she had freed her 
dress and was hastening out of the 
hamlet. 

Signs of devastation were not wanting 
as she approached Tannenhof; but at 
least the farmhouse had been spared, 
though the windows were smashed and 
the vines pulled down from the walls, 
and she hurried on towards it, wondering 
how soon the household would venture 
home. 

At first she thought that not a living 
soul was near, and the silence round the 
buildings, usually so full of stir and busy 
life, struck chill on her; but suddenly 
she perceived a woman bending over the 
well, with her back to her, as if drawing 
water, and in Dame Martha’s own arm- 
NO. xxxix. 


chair, under the broken fruit trees, she 
discovered a soldier, and ope too who 
wore the red uniform so hateful in her 
eyes. 

She had come upon him so unexpectedly 
that she was close before she observed 
him. He was pale, with the livid look 
of coming death, and lay back in an atti¬ 
tude of extreme' weakness; but his eyes 
met hers, and his features were too deeply 
branded upon Theresa’s memory, though 
seen but once for a few brief instants, 
for her to hesitate a moment in recog¬ 
nising them. Had she not seen them in 
her dreams, and recalled them when 
waking, always with horror and aver¬ 
sion ? She made a spring towards him 
as if she would have killed him. 
“Where—where—** she stammered, and 
then no farther sound would escape her 
parched throat and quivering lips, as 
she stood, one arm outstretched, her eyes 
burning as they searched his face. He 
gazed at her with the dim, far-away look 
of one who is drifting beyond the limits 
of this world into the unknown spirit- 
land. The sight of her, and her pas¬ 
sionate cry, awoke no recollection in him, 
bat at its sound the slender figure at the 
well turned round, a light of incredulous 
joy kindled in the wan face. She held 
out her arms—■ 

“ Theresa ! ** she exclaimed. 

“ Ulrike 1 ” With a ringing cry Theresa 
fell on her neck, clasping her closer and 
closer. For some minutes there were 
only broken words, passionate embraces, 
and sobs from Ulrike. Theresa did not 
weep, she hardly even spoke ; she was 
only conscious of the rapture of feeling 
that at last—at last her lost treasure 
was restored—that she and Ulrike were 
together again ; all attending circum¬ 
stances had for the moment ceased to 
exist for her. 

At length Ulrike loosed her clinging 
embrace and stood a little way off, look¬ 
ing at her, with eyes still half incredulous,, 
while she said with indescribable tender 
ness, 

s 
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«My little one! My little sister! 
Thou here i 

“ Yes 1 it is I. I have waited all this 
while for you here. I knew you would 
come back, ,, said Theresa, lifting her 
head in rapturous triumph. Did you go 
to Miihlbach ? did you see my message ? ” 

‘ 1 To Miihlbach! Ah no,” said the 
elder sister sadly; “ I never saw Miihl- 
bach again. And you are well— 
you are safe ? Child, how have you 
lived ? how did you come here ? ” 

“ Master Dorner found me. Oh, what 
does it matter ? You have come back ! ” 
She seemed as if she could not say it 
often enough, nor gaze her fill. 

“ Master Dorner 1 ? the owner of this 
farm ? But—but what will they do to 
us when they come back to find their 
house plundered thus'?” asked Ulrike 
apprehensively. 

“ Do to us 1 Shelter two instead of one 
until we can go to our cousin at Sonnsfeld. 

I would not tell any one that we were on 
Our way there lest they should send me 
to him, and you come here to find me 
gone. They are kind hearts here ; even 
Dame Martha is not so much amiss; you 
will see how well they will treat us,” 
said Theresa, feeling a right of posses¬ 
sion in this household, where she had 
lived all these months, and now had to 
make her sister feel at home. 

“ Us—but—but Conrad? ” 

“ Who is that ? ” asked Theresa in 
astonishment. 

She had altogether forgotten the 
wounded soldier. 

“ Conrad—see how ill he is ; he could 
not be moved; they all said he would 
die before morning, and they would 
not be cumbered with us. Will these 
people—the farmer and his men—will 
they revenge themselves on him, do you 
think?” asked Ulrike, with anxious, ap¬ 
pealing looks. 

Theresa had turned very white. 

“ Sister! what does it matter what 
happens to that man ? It is the one who 
carried you away before him on his horse 


from Miihlbach ! ” she said, with indig¬ 
nation thrilling in every tone. “Why 
do you speak as if you cared what befell 
him ? What is he to you ? ” 

“ He is my husband, little sister. 

“Your husband! Oh, I could kill 
him! ” cried the girl, clenching her 
hands. 

“ Hush, hush, Theresa ! Oh, child, he 
married me; he had pity on me ; he has 
been so good to me ! ” 

“ Good to you ! ” 

“ Yes, oh yes. If you knew—oh, my 
God, if you only knew what I have seen. 

I thank Him you do not know ! Theresa, 
some of the Miihlbach women were sold 
like slaves, treated worse than beasts of 
burden; beaten, abused, overloaded as if 
they had been pack-horses. He never 
once struck me, never ill-treated me. He 
left his troop, hoping to find one where I 
should not see and hear such inhuman 
things; he did his best for me, and he 
got his death-wound in defending me. 
He wanted as soon as he could to quit 
service, and go back to his old home and 
lead a quiet life, but now-” 

“ You speak as if you loved him ! ” 
said Theresa, growing paler and paler, as 
she stood apart from her sister. 

“Poor Conrad!” was Ulrike’s only 
answer, and she went forward and held 
her pitcher to the parched lips of the 
dying man, who looked at her thank¬ 
fully, with a faint smile and murmur of 
grateful words. 

There was something touching in the 
wistful expression with which his failing 
gaze followed her. There must have been 
a singular charm in both these sisters, 
unlike as they were. Martin had been 
Theresa’s devoted vassal ever since he 
had brought her home from Miihlbach, 
and Ulrike’s sweet and gentle ways had 
won the rough soldier’s heart, and shown 
him that he still had one, although he 
was on the way to forget it altogether 
among the Bed Devils. She was his 
lady, his queen; she had revived for 
him memories never quite blotted out of 
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a good, pious mother, a fair little sister, 
an innocent boyhood; for her sake he 
had tried to be a better man, and had 
hoped soon to be rich enough to leave off 


soldiering and take her to his village 
home, where perhaps the mother and 
sister still were living, and how proud 
and glad they would be to see his wife! 



“ Poor Conrad 1 ” was Ulrike's only answer , and she went forward and held her pitcher to 'he 
parched lips of the dying man. —P. 258. 


That could never be now, but he was glad 
that she had found her sister, of whom she 
had often spoken to him, and he was too 


weak, everything was growing too dim for 
him to understand with what unfriendly 
looks Theresa was regarding him. Ulrike 
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was near, and that satisfied him. She tiied 
to ease his suffering and spoke softly to 
him, with a gratitude for the strong pro¬ 
tection which he had given her which 
was almost tenderness, and told him how 
this was her little sister, safe and well, 
sheltered among good people, who would 
not avenge their wrongs on a man 
wounded and helpless; and Theresa 
listened, amazed and frozen. She detested 
this man more than ever, feeling as if he 
had robbed her of her sister twice over, 
unable to understand or pardon Ulrike’s 
gentle, soothing tones and ways with him. 
Perhaps in all the anguish of the last 
months, even in the first desolation at 
Muhlbach, there had been no moment so 
bitter as this. She stood aloof with an 
angry glitter in her eyes, and her lips 
set fast, and had no word to say in 
answer to Ulrike’s imploring whisper of 
“ Speak to him, little sister.” 

So Dorner found them, when, after 
^careful observation from the hill over¬ 
head, he ventured down to examine how 
much damage had been done, and whether 
it were safe to let the fugitives return 
from their hiding-place. 

“ Ah, my maid, thou art safe ! We owe 
thee our lives, I think, and without 
doubt all which we have saved ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, with warmth and emotion veiy 
unusual in the calm, quiet-spoken farmer. 
“Hast seen Martin? He went long 
since to the moor to seek thee. And 
who are these? What! a Freelance, as 
it would seem, and by his uniform he 
should be-” 

“ Ah, sir, you see he is sore wounded 
and at your mercy,” pleaded Ulrike, 
coming forward. “ Indeed he had no 
hand in what has befallen here. He was 
wounded before he came, and could 
neither hinder nor help in this work. 

“We are not Turks and heathens that 
I wot of,” said Dorner shortly. “The 
man is helpless and sick, and were he the 
worst Spanioler or Croat that ever sacked 
town or tossed babe on spear-point to 
make sport for him and his fellows, he 


were safe at Tannenhof. Have no 
fear.” 

“ I thank you, kind sir ; I might have 
known that those who showed my sister 
such gentleness would wreak not their 
wrongs on a man hurt to death, said 
Ulrike, lifting eyes of earnest gratitude 
to his face. 

Dorner took a step back in sheer amaze¬ 
ment. 

“How! what do you say? Resi’s 
sister! The girl ever declared you 
would come back. And who is yonder 
soldier ? ” 

“ My husband, sir. He has been kind 
and good to me from the first,” said 
Ulrike, with a certain grave dignity in 
her gentle voice and manner. “ I think 
it could have been only by some strange 
sad chance that he strayed into the Red 
Company. Indeed he has always had me 
in honour and tenderness, and it was 
because he would not let me be forced to 
walk, since I was sorely wearied, that he 
got this wound in a quarrel which was 
thrust upon him.” 

“It was you then at the Bitterns' 
Marsh,” said Theresa, as if to herself, as 
she recalled the dispute and the wounded 
soldier falling under the thrust of his 
adversary. Every detail, each word 
which forced it on her that Ulrike had 
had part and lot with those wild, repul¬ 
sive women who had flocked around the 
waggons, was a fresh stab to her. 

“Have no fear, my poor girl,” said 
Dorner, in quite another tone to that of his 
first short, stern reply, and he looked with 
great compassion at the sweet, delicate, 
pleading face upraised to him. “Even 
if I could suffer a dying man, were he 
tenfold my enemy, to bo maltreated, what 
Resi here has done for me and mine far 
outweighs all grudges \ and it would seem 
that this poor fellow had no share in 
harming us.” 

He went up to the chair, whence the 
soldier was watching him with visible 
anxiety ; fear for Ulrike seemed to have 
lent him a little power to rally his fail- 
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ing senses and follow what was passing. 
Dorner understood his look, and spoke a 
few kind, reassuring words, which he saw 
comforted the dying man, though he had 
almost lost the power of speech. His 
anxious look relaxed and brightened a 
little; he made a sign of thanks, and 
pointed to Ulrike with a supplicating 
glance at Dorner. 

“ Yes, yes, she shall be well cared for, 
and have a home here if so she will, my 
poor fellow. It is well for the poor lass 
she fell into no worse hands than yours. 
Now, what is there I can do to ease you ? 
Little enough, I fear me, and little enough 
too to do it with/’ said Dorner, looking 
round ; “ but the old home stands yet, and 
other things may mostly be replaced; so 
we need not stand here bewailing our¬ 
selves. I would I knew how Alsdorf had 
fared. I must back to our refuge and 
bid my folk home; a joyful message it 
will be to them. Would you feel easier 
laid on a bed of hay than sitting there ? 
That much I can do for you.” 

The soldier answered only by a faint- 


sign of refusal. Ulrike was leaning over 
him wiping his forehead. She saw the 
pale lips move, with the last effort at 
speech, and could just distinguish, “Poor 
mother—I hoped . . That was all; but 
she knew how much penitence and re¬ 
gret it conveyed. She kissed the cold, 
feeble hand lying on his knee ; it turned 
colder still as she laid her lips on it. She 
looked up hastily. 

“ Poor fellow! he is gone. God have 
mercy upon him ! ” Dorner said. “ There 
are good hearts under every uniform.” 

Theresa was silent and awed ; in the 
presence of death her anger and pain 
were for the time silenced. This rough 
soldier had, it would seem, held Ulrike 
dear, and been good to her, and now he 
no longer stood between them. Surely 
now Ulrike was all her own again, and 
the past would be swept away for them. 
They would forget it all now that they 
were together again. Theresa was too 
young to know that there are some pasts 
which never cease to be present. 


To be continued. 
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II. 

THE FIRST LESSON—MISPLACED CONFIDENCE—WHERE ARE WE GOING ] 



! reached the school with¬ 
out further adventures. 
It was a handsome brick 
building, surrounded by 
a veranda. The mistresses 
were already assembled 
tliere, as well as several English ladies, 
patronesses of the work. As to the pupils, 
daughters of baboos like myself, there 
were not many of them, and I learnt 
later that several had also been insulted 
by the populace. 


On the doorstep I dismissed Mano after 
having taken my books from her, and I 
told her to fetch me punctually when 
school should be over, and take me home. 
The Bengali woman was so troubled bv 
the fakir’s curses that she scarcely seemed 
to understand what I said; pale and 
hollow-eyed, she could only make signs to 
show she would come faithfully at the time 
appointed, and then she hurried away. 

Knowing her attachment to my family 
and myself, I entertained no fear of her; 
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and, very happy in my new position, I 
hastened to the class-room. 

I will not enter into details of what 
passed there. The patronesses and the 
mistresses showered many kind words 
and caresses on the pupils, of whom there 
would certainly be many more in the 
future. We had received our first lesson, 
the gentleness, patience, and zeal of our 
teachers made us eager for work. I was 
intelligent for my age, and knew enough 
of things in general to appreciate that a 
new era, dating from this day, was about 
to open before us, from which my race 
would reap inestimable advantages \ and 
I vowed to myself that come what might, 
and whatever dangers I might run, I 
would courageously prosecute my 
studies. 

Lessons finished and the evening begin¬ 
ning to close in, we all prepared to return 
home. The English ladies had left long 
before. One after the other the pupils 
departed, some with members of their 
families, others attended by servants. 
After all the rumours which had been 
circulated, the town was quiet, and there 
was no longer any fear of disturbance. 
I was one of the last to leave with my 
little bag of books, expecting to find 
my old ayah waiting for me under the 
veranda, but she was not there. 

I felt surprised, and a little uneasy, and 
was on the point of going back to ask the 
ladies of the school to send some one 
home with me, but a feeling of shyness 
prevented me. Besides, I thought that 
Mano could not be far off, and that as 
soon as I should show myself outside she 
would hasten to join me. So I wrapped 
my chuddah round me, hiding under it 
my bag of books, and slowly walked away 
from the school, looking right and left for 
my attendant. 

I never saw her. Was it possible that 
the absurd threats of the fakir had 
made her forget her charge h I knew her 
to be very simple, and strongly imbued 
with Hindoo superstitions, but I could not 
believe that she would leave me in this 


way, and I started on my road expecting 
to see her every moment. 

As I have already said, the town had' 
resumed its usual appearance. After the 
slight disturbance of the morning the 
sepoys and English soldiers had retired to 
their barracks, and passers-by were 
moving quietly to and fro. Night was 
falling, and the English population 
had gone to the Strand, a beautiful 
esplanade skirting the Hooghly, some 
driving, some on horseback, or in palan¬ 
quins. It was the gayest time of the 
day in this part of Calcutta. 

All the time I was growing more and 
more uneasy. Calcutta is a great city, 
and as I was not in the habit of going out 
alone, I was afraid of losing my way. I 
did not dare to inquire my road of the 
passers-by, for they might guess where I 
came from and show their disapproval. 
On the other hand, I did not dare to accost 
the gentlemen and ladies in European 
dress who were walking, for there are 
so many strangers in Calcutta, and I 
could not expect them to know the way 
I ought to take, supposing they could 
understand what I said. 

So I walked on rather at haphazard, 
and my fears increased very much when 
I met somebody whose face I recognised. 
It was the old pilgrim who had helped so 
much to terrify Mano. Though he had 
approved of the speech of his fanatical 
companion, he had not himself spoken 
offensively to us, and I was too young to 
mistrust his hypocritical mildness. 

I observed him with more attention 
than I had done the first time, and the 
result was decidedly less unfavourable. 
Girt by his yellow cotton waist cloth, he 
had on his left shoulder the “ sacred cord of 
three dzennars ” which showed him to be 
of high caste; from his waistband hung a 
copper vessel, which gave him a certain 
distinction amongst the mendicants, who 
ordinarily only possess wooden or earthen 
vessels. Leaning on his pilgrim staff he 
looked truly venerable, and if I had 
not remembered that he was a friend of 
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the fakir, nothing in his appearance would 
have put me on my guard against him. 

The pilgrim, after satisfying himself 
that no one was watching us, humbly 
accosted me. 

“ Thou art,” he said, in a low drawling 
voice, “ the daughter of the Baboo Buldu, 
and art seeking for that woman blessed 
by Brahma and the blue god who is called 
Mano, the Bengali.” 

Hearing him mention my ayah's name 
I raised my head much relieved, and 
said— 

“ You recognise me, and perhaps you 
know where Mano is ? ” 


He made a sign in the affirmative. 

£ May Ganesa the god of wisdom pro¬ 
tect and enlighten thee, my child ! ” he 
replied. “ Mano, in despair at the impieties 
that are practised at thy father's house, 
is gone to purify herself and make an 
offering in the temple of Kali, the 
mighty spouse of Siva. The temple is 
near this, wilt thou not come and join 
her ? Thou canst perform thy ablutions 
with her, and then she can conduct thee 
home to the native town.” 

The name of Kali made me shudder. 
The worship of this idol is the most 
ferocious and revolting part of Brahmin- 



ism. Her priests are believed to engage 
in dreadful mysteries in their temples, 
where murder and torture are not uncom¬ 
mon. Might it not be possible that after 
having drawn Mano into the snare they 
might make use of her name to entice 
me in my turn % 

“No, no!” I replied, “I will not go 
to the temple of Kali. Kali frightens 
me ! Iam afraid of Kali!” 

A smile crossed the lips of the old 
pilgrim. 

“ No doubt, my daughter,” he replied, 
because thou hast offended her thou 
fearest her vengeance! I tremble for 


thy blindness; the holy fakir, Buldeo, 
whom the Feringhis treated so shame¬ 
fully this morning, and I, will make 
offerings to the goddess to obtain for 
thee — 99 

“Do not speak to me of the fakir,” I 
interrupted impatiently; “if you are 
really kindly disposed towards me, con¬ 
sent to take me home to my father, the 
Baboo Buldu, and you will receive, take 
my word for it, generous alms.” 

The pilgrim delayed answering, and I 
felt uncomfortably that he was trying to 
read my inmost soul. At last he said in 
his drawling voice, 
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“ Dost thou not know thy way home 
alone 1 ” 

“ I am afraid of losing myself, for night 
is coming on.” 

In fact night had suddenly fallen, as it 
does in our climate where there is no 
twilight. A few gas lamps were beginning 
to be lighted here and there in the 
European quarter, but I was sure that 
in the native quarter I should find it 
quite dark. 

“ Be it so,” said the pilgrim in a con¬ 
descending tone; “ I will conduct thee 
back to thy parents. I have undertaken 
to do this for the repentant Mano, who 
is prostrate in the sanctuary of Kali, in 
case thou refusedst to join her there.” 

“ What! ” I exclaimed. “ Mano sent 
you 1 Why did she not come herself 1 ” 

He did not answer this question. 

“ Let us start,” he replied. “ They say 
that in the Native Quarter the high 
caste people are extremely indignant at 
the sacrilege committed to-day. If they 
knew who thou art and whence thou 
comest, some misfortune might befall 
thee. My presence, the presence of Kali’s 
faithful worshipper, will shield thee.” 

I was surprised to learn that there 
was still excitement in the native quarter, 
and no doubt this explained why my 
family had appeared to neglect me. Never¬ 
theless, I experienced no uneasiness at 
taking this old man for my guide, who, 
in spite of his attachment to Brahminism, 
showed me such goodwill, and the con¬ 
viction that Mano had sent him to me 
set my mind completely at rest. 

“ I will follow you,” I promptly said ; 
“ and remember that my father is very 
generous, and he will liberally reward 
the man who brings back his daughter 
to him.” 

The smile of which I have spoken again 
played over the withered features of the 
old pilgrim, but he was silent; and we 
set off walking, side by side, to the ac¬ 
companiment of the big wooden beads 
which dangled from his head and 
arms. 


III. 

IN THE STREETS—CHANGE OF SCENE-THE 

GROVE OF THE TEMPLE—TIIE TERRIBLE 

TRUTH. 

We walked rapidly, and as the town was 
not yet completely lighted up, we wan¬ 
dered in the comparative darkness of a 
lovely Eastern night. I was not long in 
seeing that my guide was not taking the 
road to my father’s house, and that we 
were plunging into very deserted streets. 

I timidly remarked this. 

“ Thou must not be seen with the 
English books thou carriest,” replied the 
pilgrim, pointing at my school-satchel, 

“ or it will be all over with thee. Besides,” 
added he, stretching his hand towards a 
quarter whence a confused clamour arose, 
“ dost thou not hear those cries 1 The 
high caste people are expressing their 
indignation against the Feringhis, the 
baboos, and all the blasphemers against 
Brahma. If they should meet thee, I 
should be powerless to defend thee.” 

The cries might very well have come 
from some drunken European or excited 
opium eater; but I had all the credulity 
of a child, and, fully believing the reasons 
given by my guide, I continued to follow 
him meekly. 

We were walking beside the Ilooghly, 
which is nearly three-quarters of a mile 
wide at Calcutta; its waters reflected in 
glowing tracks the fires lighted day and 
night on the banks for consuming the 
dead bodies. Sometimes also we saw 
shadows moving about on the banks, and 
suddenly a heavy substance fell into the 
water. It was some Hindoos, who, too 
poor to pay the expense of a public burn¬ 
ing, were committing the corpse of their 
deceased relative to the sacred stream. 

These details were not, as may be be¬ 
lieved, of a nature to raise my courage, 
and a sudden change in my guide struck 
me more than anything else. As we 
advanced, his bent form seemed to grow 
upright, his oily smile had disappeared. 
His mild eyes, half veiled under long 
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black lashes, now glittered like two car¬ 
buncles, and he often fastened them on 
me with a hungry glare. The cat had 


become a tiger, and I felt as if I wero 
fascinated and incapable of resistance. 
The old pilgrim showed signs of great 



agitation. He clenched his fists, and his 
whole body quivered; his lips moved 
without a sound escaping. Suddenly he 
shook me by the arm with so much force 
that I was on the point of screaming 
with the pain. 

“ Little girl,” he asked me, “ dost 
thou intend returning to-morrow to 
that school of perdition which the 
Feringhis have opened 1 ” 

“ Let go of me,” I answered, try¬ 
ing to free myself. “ I do not know 
what my father may order me to do.” 

44 And if thy father—may the blue 
god inspire him!—orders thee to go 
there 1 ” 

He pushed me away with violence. 

44 Lost and accursed girl! ” he mur¬ 
mured, 44 she denies her religion, her 
caste, and her gods ! ” 

He seized me by the hand again 
and hurried me rapidly along. He ges¬ 
ticulated in the darkness, uttering dis¬ 
connected words and looked like a maniac 
whose frenzy had been awakened by an 
unknown cause. 


I saw myself at the mercy of this man, 
and I could scarcely doubt any longer 
that he nourished evil designs against 
me. I had often heard speak of blood¬ 
thirsty fanatics called Thugs or stranglers, 


who drew victims to lonely places to 
murder them; and though the English 
Government had acted with extreme 
severity against that wicked sect, there 
were still Thugs about who had escaped 
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being caught. Was it possible that I 
had fallen into the hands of one of these 
wretches, and that they were about to 
wreak vengeance upon me for the offence 
committed against their hideous idol by 
the new educational movement 1 They 
did not hesitate to murder women and 
children and old men, and my extreme 
youth would not be any safeguard to 
me. 

Directly this idea occurred to my mind 
I could think of nothing else. I felt 
my cheeks blanch and my knees knock 
together with fright. Every moment I 
expected to feel the fatal rope flung 
round my neck, and I instinctively raised 
my free hand to it. I tried to call out, but 
my voice seemed to have died away in my 
throat. Besides, who could hear my cries 
in that deserted place ? and might not the 
attempt draw down upon me the anger 
of my guide ] 

Once, however, I imagined that my 
cries of distress had been heard. The 
sounds of voices and footsteps which were 
to be heard behind us at last aroused the 
attention of the old pilgrim. His frenzy 
seemed to calm down ; he stood still, and 
obliged me to do the same whilst he 
listened; but the noise was only a feeble 
murmur some way off, and it was not 
long before it died away. Beassured, the 
man who had me in his power hurried 
me on afresh. I was so overcome with 
terror that I could not even scream. 

In this manner we reached a grove of 
trees like that which usually surrounds 
Hindoo temples. Sacred fig-trees, or 
banyans, formed numerous arches, and 
amongst their monstrous roots a few 
isolated huts were to be seen, similar to 
those occupied by Mohammedan monks, 
fakirs, and mendicants of every colour 
in the neighbourhood of famous sanctu¬ 
aries. I soon caught sight of the temple 
itself — an immense tower, quadran¬ 
gular at the base. This tower was sur¬ 
mounted by a sort of dome with grotesque 
ornaments, which stood out in relief 
against the starry sky. Neither temple 


nor huts were lighted, and a dead silence 
reigned under the shade of the trees. 

My guide was not at all perplexed 
by the silence and the darkness. The 
grove of banyans seemed familiar to him, 
and he followed unhesitatingly all the 
windings. 

In this dismal spot I at last recovered 
my speech, and I cried in a piercing 
voice— 

“ Whither are you leading me 1 This 
is not the Native Quarter and my father’s 
house.” 

A sort of spasmodic laugh was the 
answer, and an iron hand seized me by 
the throat. Half strangled, I instantly 
was silent. He then said to me in a 
threatening voice— 

“ To every creature its fate. Thine is 
fixed. Thine hour is come ! ” 

Again we stopped. The pilgrim lis¬ 
tened to the sound of voices which had 
reached us before; they seemed to be 
approaching, and rose now under the 
trees in this sacred grove. Had I been 
heard ] Was some one coming to my 
rescue] My hope was vain, for in a, 
little time the voices died away. 

My wicked companion wanted to con¬ 
tinue his road, but I had not strength 
to follow him, and sank down fainting ^ 
but without more ado he lifted me in 
his arms and carried me off: as easily as 
a tiger carries off a gazelle. 

We did not go far. At the end of a 
few paces we halted in front of one of 
those huts of which I have spoken. A 
feeble ray of light filtered through the 
chinks of the door, and the pilgrim 
having knocked in a particular way, the 
door opened and he entered, still carry¬ 
ing me in his arms. 

The inside of the hut was as poor as 
the outside led one to expect. Although 
it was inhabited, there was no furniture 
of any sort, not even a little straw to 
serve as a bed. Only on the ledge of the 
wall there were to be seen a few cala¬ 
bashes, and curious-shaped objects which 
might have been instruments of penance. 
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In a niche, an earthen lamp fed with 
cocoa-nut oil threw its light upon a 
frightful little idol, of scarcely human 
form, and daubed all over with black 
and red and yellow paint. This idol was 
the image of Kali. 


At the first glance I recognised the 
fakir Buldeo in the owner of this hut. 

When we entered he was at his prayers 
before the idol, but on seeing us he has¬ 
tened to rise, and came towards us, say¬ 
ing, with an evil smile— 



“ Brother, thou hast been successful, 
then ? ” 

“Brother,” replied the pilgrim, “behold 
her. May Kali be glorified ! ” 

And he let me fall almost lifeless on 
the bare ground. Although I could 
neither speak nor move, I did not lose 
my consciousness. What intentions had 


these hateful men with regard to me ? It 
could not be robbery, for notwithstanding 
my parents being so wealthy, and the 
well-known taste of Hindoos of every age 
for jewels, I wore no gold ornaments like 
an English girl, nor any of those precious 
stones which tempt cupidity, so I could 
not be long in doubt on this point. 
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The two worshippers of Kali began to 
converse in whispers, and to cast malig¬ 
nant glances at me. Contrary to my ex¬ 
pectation, the fakir seemed the least 
excited, and appeared to be making 
some objections to his companion as to 
plans which they had agreed to before. 
The pilgrim, on the contrary, showed a 


great deal of excitement ; he gnashed his 
teeth, clenched his fists, and gesticulated 
like a madman. • 

“ Brother,” he said, pointing to me 
with an expression of unutterable hatred, 
“ this child of a degenerate race merits 
no compassion. She has lost caste, and 
fallen to the rank of a pariah. She 


shares the errors of our masters, those 
execrable Feringhis, and persists in at¬ 
tending their schools. And look,” added 
he, opening with an air of disgust my 
satchel which had fallen at my feet, “ see 
the cursed books she uses. They are 
covered with the skin of a sacred animal.” 

To understand these words, it is neces¬ 
sary to know that the Hindoos wor¬ 
ship the cow, and that the greatest 
crime in their eyes is to employ the 
skin of this animal for any purpose 
whatever. How the English books 
that they put in our hands were 
bound in calf’s skin, and that alone 
made them an object of horror to 
the rigid followers of Brahma. 

So it is impossible to express the 
rage that took possession of the 
fakir. His eyes rolled so that only 
the whites of them were visible ; his 
breath came hissing through his 
foaming mouth. 

“ Brother, brother, thou art right,” 
he exclaimed in his turn, “ this girl 
is unworthy of pity. Curses on her ! 
I have dug a grave between the 
roots of the banyan trees; let us 
sacrifice the guilty wretch to Ivali, 
and let her be destroyed off the 
earth. Kali loves human sacri¬ 
fices.” 

“ Yes, but she loathes the shed¬ 
ding of blood. Brother, let us fulfil 
our duty, let us fulfil our vow.” 

At the same time the pilgrim 
snatched from his shoulder the sacred 
rope, and threw himself upon me. 

The fakir and the pilgrim belonged to 
the dreadful sect of the Thugs ! 

I shrieked with all my strength, and 
as I felt the fatal rope coiling round 
my neck, a great noise was heard out¬ 
side. 



To bo continued . 
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1IL-WORK, so called 
from Andre Boulle. a 
French carver who ex¬ 
celled in this work, and 
marquetry, which de¬ 
rives its name from the 
French word, “ marqueter” to checker or 
inlay, have not, it is true, as yet been often 
considered in the light of recreations for 
ladies. But their revival of late years 
is now encouraging many to try their 
capabilities in this direction. They offer 
no insurmountable difficulties, and are 
well fitted either to add to the beauty of 
our homes, or to offer remunerative 
employment to those who have both time 
and talent at their disposal. All buhl- 
work and marquetry are, in one sense, 
mosaic or inlaying work, for they are 
composed of pieces of wood and metal, 
or different coloured woods alone, 
cemented on a groundwork. The term 
“ mosaic ” is, however, generally only 
applied to pictures formed in marble, 
precious stones, glass, or gypsum. We 
find Homer makes mention of thrones, 
couches, coffers of curious carpentry, 
ornamented with precious metals. During 
the recent excavations at Mycenae, rem¬ 
nants of inlaid work were discovered on 
the facade of the Acropolis. The first- 
mentioned art we may regard as the 
parent of our modern buhl-work, the 
latter of our mosaic work. 

Not only did the Chinese possess this 
art from the most primitive ages, but 
traces are also found of it among the 
earliest remains of almost all nations. 
Some, grounding their belief on these 
words in Esther i. 6, “ The beds were of 
gold and silver, upon a pavement of red, 
and blue, and white, and black marble,” 
ascribe its invention to the Persians. 


So much is tolerably certain, this art 
passed from the Assyrians to the 
Egyptians and Greeks, and from them 
to the Romans. In Pliny’s writings, 
there is clear evidence of mosaic pictures 
on pavements and walls. Probably it 
was at first most generally used for pave¬ 
ments, but the painter, noticing the fine 
effect produced by marbles of different 
colours being joined together for this 
purpose, and noticing also that, though 
trodden on and exposed to air and rain, 
they yet preserved their beauty un¬ 
changed, took the hint, and proceeded to 
utilise the idea and carry it to greater 
perfection for the adornment of walls. 
In order to obtain more colours he, as 
time went on, used metals and glass in 
conjunction with the stones, and found 
that they possessed the same enduring 
qualities as the marble itself. 

It is not likely that any of my readers 
will care to attempt “ mosaic” work in 
its more restrained sense, yet a short 
description of the processes by which it 
is accomplished may, I trust, not be 
found out of place here, nor devoid of 
interest. 

Mosaic work, composed of glass alone, 
is little in use at the present day; but 
some fine specimens of this work remain 
to us in the Church of St. Agnes at 
Rome, in Pisa, Florence, and other 
Italian cities. Good glass mosaic of a 
more modern kind, the work of Joseph 
Pine and the Chevalier Lanfranc, adorns 
St. Peter’s at Rome. The manner in 
which this work is done is as follows. 
The glass having been dyed of the 
different hues required (a separate 
crucible being used for each dye) is 
taken, whilst still hot, out of the glass- 
man’s furnace and laid on a slab of 
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marble. Another slab is placed over it 
to flatten it, and it is then cut into 
pieces about an inch and a half thick. 
These are now recut into squares and 
other shapes, and arranged in different 
cases according to their colours. If gold 
is required, some of the pieces of glass 
are damped with gum-water, then covered 
with gold leaf, recovered with a hollow 
piece of glass, put on a fire-shovel and 
held in the mouth of the furnace till 
they are red-hot. By this means the 
gold becomes part and parcel of the 
glass itself, and is unremovable. For 
the groundwork, enough plaster, com¬ 
posed of gum, lime made of hard stone, 
brick dust, and white of eggs, is pre¬ 
pared to last for three or four days, and 
is laid thick on the wall. The design is 
now drawn on it, and the pieces of glass 
&re placed in proper order by means of 
plyers, and flattened down with a ruler. 

A second sort of mosaic work, that done 
in precious stones and the finest marbles, 
is not either in common use, owing to 
the great cost of the materials. To 
make these go as far as possible, they are 
held in a vice, and then sawn with a fine 
brass saw into very thin leaves. Drills 
and delicate instruments, such as are 
used by lapidaries, are also employed. 
The stones are next sawn into the shapes 
required, and, having been moistened 
with a solution of stucco or mastic, are 
lifted on to their groundwork (generally 
a stone one) with plyers. 

Much larger works, like those in the 
palace and chapel at Versailles, are done 
in marble alone. The ground is usually 
of either black or white marble, and the 
design being calked on this, it is next 
dug or cut out an inch or more in depth, 
with a chisel. The cavities thus made 
are carefully filled up with coloured 
marbles, fastened together with a stucco 
made of lime and fine marble dust/ The 
mosaic is then slightly polished with a 
piece of soft stone. On this prepared 
inlaid work, the artist paints the colours 
of the figures not determined by the 


ground, and with his chisel cuts strokes 
for the shadows. These hollowed strokes 
are now filled with a hot black mastic, 
which is chiefly composed of Burgundy 
pitch. The superfluous mastic is easily 
removed with soft stone and water, which 
also further polishes the mosaic. Sal- 
viati’s work in the Wolsey Chapel at 
Windsor is a fine specimen of this style 
of art. 

At Montmartre, near Paris, are large 
quarries, celebrated partly for the em¬ 
bedded fossils which enabled Cuvier to 
make great progress in the study of 
geology, and also for the stones which 
are quarried here, and are chiefly used 
for making plaster of Paris. But among 
these stones there is found another sort 
of gypsum, a shining transparent stone, 
resembling coarse talc. This is some¬ 
times made into a sort of artificial 
marble, and then used for mosaic work. 

We now come to the more easily prac¬ 
tised branches of mosaic work. It may 
be said with much truth that this art 
requires less special talent than almost 
any other. Patience, perseverance, and 
practice, being almost sure to ensure 
success. Till the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century “ marquetry ” was only 
done in black and white woods, a style 
now defined as “ morescoes.” But John 
of Verona, a contemporary of Raphael, 
dyed his woods, and so obtained different 
colours. His successors improved on his 
invention by burning in the shadows, in 
a manner still practised, and which will 
therefore be described further on. With 
the discovery of America, many new 
woods were added to the stock-in-trade of 
the inlayer. 

Dyed woods are still, however, often 
used. In order to render the dyes per¬ 
manent, the wood is well impregnated 
with a weak solution of chloride of soda 
and pyrolignite; this latter to prevent 
warping. On wood thus prepared the 
dye penetrates to a considerable depth, 
and is permanent. Strips of stained 
wood of almost any colour can be ob- 
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tained at a low cost from veneer dealers; 
and it is better, as a rule, to buy wood 
ready stained than to do it yourself, be¬ 
cause amateur staining does not penetrate 
much below the surface of the wood. 
But sometimes it may so happen that 
you only require a few or even one small 
piece of a particular colour. Judson’s 
dyes will afford you an effectual and 
easy way of obtaining the required hues. 
Merely pour a few drops into a saucer 
and add a little water until you have the 
shade you wish for. A very good black 
is obtained by making a strong decoction 
of logwood chips, about a half-penny¬ 
worth to six ounces of soft water. Brush 
the wood over two or three times with 
this, and when dry brush it over with 
vinegar, in which old nails or iron filings 
have been lying for a day or two. You 
must do this two or three times also. 
Occasionally, when different kinds of 
naturally coloured woods are used, they 
shrink unequally. Stained wood pos¬ 
sesses one valuable advantage, namely, 
that it may all be of the same kind. A 
fret-cutting sawing and boring machine 
is certainly very useful, but not neces¬ 
sary. The power is obtained by working 
a treadle (like a sewing-machine), and 
thus both hands are at liberty for moving 
the work. But my remarks will apply 
chiefly to work done with the hand-saw 
frames, &c., because, if my readers incur 
the expense of buying a machine, they 
are quite sure also to incur the ex¬ 
pense of a few lessons in the way of 
using it. We may derive encouragement 
from the fact that the good old buhl- 
work still in existence was cut, doubtless, 
without the aid of machinery. 

The tools used in buhl-work and mar¬ 
quetry are inexpensive and few in number, 
and the same are used both in fret-sawing 
and wood-carving. A saw-frame,No. l,and 
different sized saw blades to fit it. The 
blades are inserted at the handle end, 
screwed tight, and then put between the 
clips at the other end and screwed up. 
Unless carefully and properly tightened 


the blade will break. An improved drill 
tool, an archimedian drill tool, No. 2, 
is also useful for heavier work. You 
can get an archimedean drill stock if 
you like, and this can be used with four 
or five drills of different sizes. A cut¬ 
ting-board or “ horse,” No. 3, a piece of 
hard wood ha^f an inch thick, and 
measuring about fifteen by twenty inches. 
The work to be done is placed on this 
horse, and the saw kept working in the 
Y-shaped opening. The work is well 
supported at 2, 2, and 1, and is thus 
saved breakage. A holdfast or vice, 
No. 4, with the nut or handle of the 
screw fastening on the under side, so as 
not to be in the way of the hands when 
working. A toothing-plane, No. 5, a 
curious instrument having an iron edge 
like a comb. This is used to give the 
surfaces of the work a rough ridge, 
which helps the glue to hold. A small 
steel scraper for scraping off the plan¬ 
ing marks. A rooter, No. 6, merely a 
piece of hard wood two inches wide by 
three inches long, and one inch thick. 



A broken piece of saw is fastened into 
this lengthways. This is used for rooting 
up a narrow furrow in a piece of wood, 
when it is desired to insert a line of 
different wood in the work on hand. 
The width of the broken saw should be 
the same as that of the line of wood 
(technically termed a “string”), and 
should jyi'oject from its ground to exactly 
the depth of the line or “ string ” to be 
inserted. It will be found necessarv to 
use a strip of wood as a gauge to guide 
the course of the rooter. This gauge 
must be fastened firmly and quite 
straight, with hand-screws or holdfasts, 
on the work to be cut, and the rooter, as 
it moves backwards and forwards in 
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cutting the furrow, pressed firmly against 
it. For work done against the grain of 
the wood, a small steel cutter is first 
used. This instrument much resembles 
the rooter, the only difference being that 
a flat pointed piece of steel is fastened 
into it instead of a S£tw. This cuts a 
narrower line than the footer, and there¬ 
fore two lines must be cut, the gauge 
being moved into the proper position for 
the second. The rooter is then employed, 
and removes the wood between the two 
lines made by the cutter quite cleanly. 
The steel cutter is made like the rooter, 
excepting that instead of the saw a flat 
pointed piece of steel is used. 

The foundation on which buhl or mar¬ 
quetry is to be laid may be of any cheap 
wood, provided it is well seasoned. In 
most houses there are pieces of old fur¬ 
niture, table tops, old work-boxes, 
cabinets, &c., which, having served their 
day, are now looked upon as shabby or 
mere lumber. These are generally ad¬ 
mirably suited to our purpose, and only 
require to have the toothing plane ap¬ 
plied to them. Shabbiness is of no con¬ 
sequence, as the whole of the foundation 
will be covered. As both buhl and simple 
marquetry are sawn in counterparts , none 
of the materials used are wasted. Suppose, 
for instance, that you wish to .make a 
brass and ebony border. The two mate¬ 
rials are fastened together in the same 


way as described below for “ veneers/' 
and sawn at the same time. The pieces 
cut out of the one are put in to supply 
the cavities of the other, so that you 
would find you had two complete borders 
—one with the design in brass and the 
groundwork in ebony, the other with the 
design in ebony and the groundwork in 
brass. The same remarks apply to mar¬ 
quetry, that is, work done in different 
coloured woods alone. . But in this latter 
case, four or five strips of prepared 
wood, technically called “ veneers,” are 
cut at once. This is not only done in 
order to save time, but because the 
“ veneers ” are so thin, that two alone 
would not present sufficient resistance to 
the saw, and thus the liability of break¬ 
ing would be great. Therefore, in case 
it is desired only to cut two veneers, it 
will be as well to put in one or more 
pieces of common wood or thick paper. 
All the veneers to be cut should be fas¬ 
tened together. This is accomplished by 
glueingsome soft newspaper on both sides 
and by laying a piece of it between each of 
the veneers. These are put under a weight 
to dry, and are then sawn. They are 
easily separated afterwards by gently 
inserting the blade of a knife between 
the joins. Yeneers should always be 
“ put away ” between thin pieces of wood 
or the leaves of a book. 


To be continued. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OUR MR. ROGER. 

nonsensical, has a very good meaning in 
it if you look deep enough. Or they 
would say, “ Nothing ever hurts Itoger ; 
he is so jolly take-it-easy.” But so it is 
very often with people like Itoger—large 
and strong, and leisurely ;• underneath it 
all they have a soft, very soft, or sensi- 


UIl Mr. Itoger ” had a very 
sore heart that afternoon. 
His usual way of going on 
was to take things very 
easily, so it seemed to others. They used 
to say, “ Nothing puts out old Itoger; he is 
too large,” which, although it may sound 
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tive spot somewhere that will scarcely 
bear a touch ; and, with Roger this spot 
was his love for his father, with a strong 
mixture of perpetual consciousness that 
his father depreciated him for his little 
brains. Therefore* this afternon, in all 
the dens and the houses in the Zoological 
Gardens, he saw Fergus MacNair, with 
his broad high forehead and deep-set 
studious eyes; and above the hyaena's 
laugh he could hear his father’s words, 
“ If Roger only had his brains or his de¬ 
termination to work! ” Then, how could 
it be that nurse thought “ our Mr. Roger 
was the very kindest and heartiest young 
gentleman, and as frolicsome as Master 
Bertie,” on this particular afternoon ? 
Because he had a way of hiding what 
he felt most deeply. It is a pity to get 
into the way of it too much; things are 
difficult enough sometimes, as Jenny ob¬ 
served to her uncle, without our trying to 
make ourselves difficult to understand by 
pretending to be one thing when we 
really are another. But in this instance 
he did not wish to spoil the little ones’ 
pleasure, or nurse’s keen enjoyment, by 
his own gloom. Certainly no ordinary 
spectator would have detected any gloom 
amongst that party. Nurse, in her very 
best Sunday garb, was “ one everlasting 
note of exclamation,” as Bertie told 
her. 

“ Say something fresh now, can’t you ?” 
he said. “ You haven’t tried ‘ good 
gracious’ yet, or ‘lawk-a-daisy/ ” 

They never cared what they said to her, 
neither did she. And what an amount of 
Natural History they crammed her with, 
which nobody had ever heard before. And 
she believed it, every word. She even 
believed that at a certain hour—and they 
told her this as they stood before the cage 
of a gigantic baboon—the monkey-house 
was thrown open, and all the apes, 
baboons, chimpanzees, were liberated for 
a free run in the gardens. 

“ It only wants five minutes to the 
time now,” observed Roger, looking at 
his watch. 

no. xxx rx. 


“ Hear heart! ” she exclaimed, for the 
twentieth time since they had entered the 
gardens ; and catching up the two chil¬ 
dren in her arms, “ with one wild bound ” 
—so the boys described it afterwards— 
i4 -she was on the opposite side of the 
gardens in the twinkling of an eye.” 

Many were the auimals that IJncle 
Humphrey was said to have brought 
over from India with hiia, until at last 
nurse asked— 

“Mr. Roger, isn’t Master Bertie making 
believe? for siirelte your poor gran’ma 
couldn’t have stood the howling and the 
rampaging they must have made ! ” For 
Bertie supplemented each announcement 
with— 

“And this oue, like the other, was 
chained up under the oak-tree, till the 
Zoological Society sent and fetched it 
away.” 

To which Roger had replied— 

“ Don’t you believe one word of that. 
Here we are at the kangaroos. You 
know what they are—the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of Australia.” 

“Which means,” added Bertie, “the 
people who used to live there before the 
Flood. They have a better lot there now, 
although they cau’t hop as these fellows 
do.” 

But this was going a little too far, even 
for nurse’s powers of belief and implicit 
trust in her two guides. So to make 
amends, Roger led the way to the re¬ 
freshment-room, where Sybil imagined 
they could only get buns aud nuts, and 
Molly asked if they must eat them 
through bars and on sticks. Each mite 
had been hanging on to a hand of Roger’s 
the whole time, excepting the panic in the 
monkey-house. They adored Roger. 

“ Well, I’m sure, sir, this is fit for a 
queen; and it’s a pleasure to come out 
with two such kind young gentlemen, full 
of their spirits, but full of thought— 
aren’t they, my dearies 1 ” This was 
all said in consequence of being seated 
at a charming table, decked with hot 
coffee, new rolls, and butter. “ It’s really 

T 
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like one of Miss Jenny’s fairy stories,” 
continued nurse ; “ and look at you now, 
Mr. Boger—actually if you haven’t gone 
and thought of milk for Miss Sybil and 
Miss Molly,” whose two little faces in 
their little beaver bonnets were already 
hidden in two large coffee-cups of milk. 

“ I tell you what we’ll do, Bertie,” said 
Boger; “ you and I will walk home across 
the park, after we have put them in^o a 
cab.” 

It was past four o’clock, a mild, muggy 
afternoon, with a deep red sun going 
down “ like a hair-ball,” as nurse ex¬ 
pressed it. The number of skaters skim¬ 
ming over the ice when the boys turned 
into the park, was small indeed compared 
with what it had been. 

“ If this goes on you’ll get no skating 
when you go back,” remarked Bertie. 
“ I wish you weren’t going so soon.” 

“ Do you 1 I don’t think I do,” re¬ 
turned Boger, gruffly. “ Hallo ! look at 
that young ass; he’ll be in, if he doesn’t 
take care.” 

Both brothers stood still to look at a 
boy some twenty yards off, skating de¬ 
liberately over ice that was not only 
marked “ dangerous,” but a very little 
way beyond there was water, a large 
dark pool, circling up to the bank upon 
which Boger and Bertie stood. He was 
far away from all the crowd which had 
considerably lessened, many having left 
the ice as the daylight began to fade 
away. Once—twice—the boy skated 
right up to the “ danger ” point. 

“Come on,” said Bertie, taking hold 
of Boger’s arm; “ don’t stand looking at 
him any more—he’s only showing off, 
cheeky young beggar! ” 

But Boger’s glance was riveted, and 
he would not move. The next minute 
there was just what he expected—a crack 
—followed by the sudden disappearance 
of the skater, and before Bertie could say 
a word, Boger had pulled off his coat, and 
was making his way towards the spot 
where the skater had fallen m. Boger 
was not out of his depth; the boy re¬ 


appeared at once, floundering helplessly, 
and throwing out his arms on to the 
ice he had left, which only broke away 
in a manner that showed it was of no 
use as a stay or support. In another 
minute Boger’s strong arm was around 
him, and almost before he knew what had 
happened, he found himself on the bank, 
and a great dripping figure beside him, 
saying— 

“You had better run home as fast as 
you can, and another time don’t play the 
fool until you can swim. Or stay, per¬ 
haps you had better come off to the 
Humane Society.” 

But the boy acted on the first piece of 
advice, and without stopping to say one 
word more than “Thank you, sir,” he 
took to his heels and ran off as hard as 
he could. Bertie looked at Boger’s chat¬ 
tering teeth in dismay, and said— 

“ I say, old fellow, you must come 
straight away to the Humane Society, 
and have something hot.” 

“ Hot I,” laughed Boger; “ I shall 
just run home—that’s the best thing I 
can do. You won’t be able to keep up 
with me all the way. I shall be home 
first. Good-bye.” 

Bertie began running along by his side, 
but gave up, panting and breathless, in 
no time, and very soon lost sight of the 
tall figure going ahead at a swinging trot 
in the growing darkness of the winter 
afternoon. Bertie . little guessed at the 
thoughts that went with that figure. 
It did not seem anything to Boger just 
“ to step into the water,” as he termed 
it, “and fish out a boy.” It was not 
that he was thinking about so hard as 
he crossed London streets, and went his 
way steadily home. 

He had felt sure, whilst first watching 
that little skater, that he would be in the 
water before very long; he had made up 
his mind that he must pull him out, there 
being no one else near to do it; and he 
had said to himself— 

“ Supposing he does drag me under, 
and we neither of us come up again. 
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father wouldn’t much mind, now that 
he has this Mac.” 

With that the crack had come, and he 
had made the plunge. The plunge was 
nothing—the thought was everything. 
Roger was not a fellow given to tortur¬ 
ing himself by cross-questions and crooked 
answers, but each step that he took in his 
heavy wet things drove the chill horror 
of that thought still more deeply into 
him—the thought that he should have 
imagined for a single moment that his 
“ father would not care,” on account of 
the Scotch boy. Bah ! it was a thought 
unworthy of his father’s son. 

Meanwhile Bertie, with customary 
“ ’cuteness,” had treated himself to a 
hansom that he might forestall Roger, 
and announced at home with considerable 
ecldt that Roger was running home to 
“ dry himself,” having “ soused himself 
in the Regent’s Park water for the sake 
of a little cad.” 

“ He’s all right, mother,” he said, in 
answer to his mother’s alarm; “ he’ll be 
here directly; he’s all right—not coming 
home on a shutter, or anything of that 
sort.” 

Of course a hot bath was made ready, 
hot brandy and water prepared, a blazing 
fire lighted in his room, and of course 
Barbara and Jenny, and indeed the whole 
household, were waiting with an enthu¬ 
siastic welcome ready for the hero, ex¬ 
cepting Dr. Bertram, who stepped out of 
his carriage just as Roger stepped in at 
the door, and who, hearing what the 
matter was, treated as nothing by his 
son, exalted sky-high by the mother and 
the brethren, merely said : 

“ Go and take off your things at once, 
Roger drink the brandy and water, and 
have a hot bath. You only did your 
duty ; there’s no occasion to make a 
fuss.’ 1 

“ Hot the slightest, sir,” was the sole 
answer from the boy, as he strode away 
up stairs. 

“You, all of you,” then said Dr. | 
Bertram, turning to the rest, “ are far too | 


ready to magnify what Roger does ; you 
will turn the boy’s head and make him 
think that he is a hero and therefore 
need not be a scholar. Any other fellow 
with any stuff in him would have done 
exactly the same under the circum¬ 
stances.” 

“ Every fellow hasn’t got stuff in him,” 
observed Bertie, but the doctor had 
turned into his library where that other 
boy was still studying. 

Roger did not come out of his room 
until nearly dinner-time, and then said 
he was quite all right, and gave such 
very short answer, when anything was 
said about the accident, that the subject 
was dropped. 

Little more was seen of Fergus that 
day, for after dinner he asked if he 
might go into the library to write letters; 
and when summoned to the drawing-room 
for tea by Thomas, he was told to say that 
he wanted no tea, he was finishing some 
work and then should go to bed. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Bertram to her 
husband, “ the lad will kill himself if he 
goes on in this way ! ” 

Dr. Bertram rose and went off to the 
library. When he was gone Barbara 
looked off her work, and said, with hot 
cheeks: 

“That’s the sort of boy who would 
have stood dreaming and thinking by the 
side of the ice before he would act as 
Roger did; and by the time he would 
think it was time to act he would find 
out that it was too late.” 

“ Barbara, that is not just,” interposed 
her mother. 

“ I can’t help it, mother ; he has not 
one spark of feeling in him ; he’s not a 
bit like a boy or a man ! And I do think 
the snubs he gives us all are simply dis¬ 
gusting.” 

“You can hardly judge of a character 
in one day,” interposed her mother 
again. 

“ Besides, we really have not tried to 
get on with him much,” suggested Jenny, 
leaning over Bertie’s shoulder at the table, 
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as he sketched the human hand with its 
veins, bones, and muscles.” 

“ Oh! haven’t we,” he exclaimed ; 
“ Roger and I tried it this morning, and a 
jolly good slap in the face was all we got.” 

Roger, hitherto silent, apparently ab¬ 
sorbed in the newspaper, at the other 
side of the room, looked up at this, and 
said hastily, “It was nothing of the 
sort. I set him down ; he had the worst 
of it.” 

Their mother sighed, feeling, as well she 
might, that an element, if not of discord, 
yet of a most inharmonious nature, had 
come amongst them. 

“ I think—” Jenny began, in her occa¬ 
sional oracular manner, as if she were 
addressing the house, but before she 
could express her thoughts the doctor 
returned among them. 

“ I never saw anything like that young 
fellow,” he said, as he walked up to the 
hearth, and standing with his back to the 
fire, spoke with a radiant countenance, 
“ he has gone off to bed now. I tell him 
he must not work at this rate every day. 
But, would you believe it ? he has written 
out the most admirable piece of English 
composition since dinner—all in the rough, 
of course, but such decided style and 
finish about it. He says, and I believe 
it, that it is not of the slightest use my 
attempting to curtail his working hours, 
for whilst he is working for his examina¬ 
tion he can think of little besides. I 
must say I do like to see a fellow so de¬ 
termined to get on, and he will get on 
too ; he is sure to get on with that in¬ 
domitable perseverance.” 

Nobody responded. 

“ I hope,” resumed Dr. Bertram, look¬ 
ing round on them one and all, “ that you 
will do your best—every one of you—to 
make him feel at home here.” 

“ But, father, how can we ? ” protested 
Bertie, “ when a fellow stands a mile off 
from you ? ” 

“ Perhaps we might draw him nearer,” 
said Jenny, softly, but they did not hear 
her. 


“ I go back the day after to-morrow, 
you see,” said Roger abruptly, “ and to¬ 
morrow I go down to Croydon.” 

“ Oh ! ” chorus from the girls and his 
mother, “ on your last day at home ! ” 

“ Uncle Humphrey asked me a week 
ago.” 

This was one of the evil consequences, 
Barbara reflected, of “ that dreadful 
boy ; ” she knew Roger was only too glad 
to get away out of the house with that 
“ incubus ” upon it. Poor “ dreadful 
boy!” 

“And I begin with Mr. Yernon on 
the same day,” said Bertie. 

“ And we begin lessons on Monday,” 
said Barbara, “ so that really we sha'n’t 
have much opportunity for seeing him, 
particularly if he means to study every 
evening.” 

“ You all seem uncommonly glad to be 
at the end of the holidays,” remarked Dr. 
Bertram, stirring his tea with a slight 
knit in his brows. “I only want you 
clearly to understand that you are to 
treat him like one of yourselves, or 
rather, as one who is above yourselves 
—above the average. I was struck by 
the shape of his head when I first saw 
him,” he added, turning to his wife. 

“Why, father, it is not more than 
half the size of Roger’s! ” exclaimed 
Barbara, looking with fond admiration 
at the great bull-head still bent over the 
newspaper. 

“ I was alluding to the formation,” 
smiled her father. “ You may have a 
very large head with very little in it.” 

Barbara resented this from her heart 
for Roger, who reddened up to his fore¬ 
head, which was all that was visible of 
his face. 

“ I am not personal, Roger,” went on 
his father ; “I was only stating a fact 
for Barbara’s edification.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of his denial, 
there was a tinge of satire in the words 
and in the tone which never would have 
been there had the father known how 
very sensitive to a touch was that athletic 
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son of his. Then, if he was so sensitive 
to his father’s opinion on that one point, 
why did he not simply make up his mind 
to work with a will ] Because, my reader, 
Roger was no more perfect than you are! 
This Fergus MacNair was by no means a 
spur to him in the way of study; he 
seemed on the contrary to possess a 
counteracting influence which sent him 
impetuously on the line of cricket, foot¬ 
ball, and running, even more vehemently 
than he had ever gone before. 

“ Father won’t care now —he has 
this Fergus,” went on in Roger’s mind, 
as he crackled his newspaper without 
reading a word. “ I have never seen 
him look so happy as he does to-night; 
he wouldn’t have cared much if I had 
never come home again this afternoon,” 
and with the bitterness of that thought 
again coming uppermost he rose and an¬ 
nounced that he was going to bed, as he 
bent over his mother and kissed her. 
fehe looked up at him \ anxiously and 
tenderly, and told him she was afraid he 
had caught cold from that horrid ice- 
bath ; he must have something hot in 
bed. 

“ It was rather a Quixotic thing to do, 
Roger,” said his father, as he wished him 
good-night. “There must surely have 
been some of the Humane Society’s men 
near if you had only shouted out.” 

“Yes, I dare say there were, but I 
thought the other was less trouble,” he 
replied lazily, with which he left the 
room. 

Bertie, in a momentary frenzy, kicked 
at the leg of the table, wishing it were 
Fergus, until he was told to respect the 
furniture and not to fidget. 

There had been from time immemorial 
a custom amongst the young Bertrams 
which they called a “ dressing-gown visi¬ 
tation from room to room at bed-time. 
To-night Barbara, in scarlet flannel and 
long plaited tail of hair, tapped at 
Roger’s door with a glass of hot barley- 
milk in her hand. 

“ You’re not asleep, Rodge, are you ] ” 


she asked softly. « Mother said I might 
bring you this ; nurse made it for you.” 

“Beastly stuff! I don’t want it, 
thanks. I’m all right,” came gruffly from 
the giant’s pillow. 

Barbara put it on the table by his 
side and then seated herself on the end 
of his bed. 

“Roger, I want to say something to 
to you,” she began. 

“ Make haste about it then; I’m half 
asleep.” 

Mother, and Jenny, and Bertie, and 
all of us, think it was just like you to 
go in at once, without thinking, after 
that boy in the water this afternoon.” 

“Pooh! I wish you wouldn’t say 
another word about it. Father said it 
was only my duty, and then he said the 
Humane Society would have done it 
better, so anyhow there’s no reason to 
make a fuss about it.” He was glad she 
could not see his face in the darkness 
when he spoke those words. 

Then there was a silence, and then 
there came from her a sort of half-cry, 
half-sob, 

Roger, I hate that boy—I hate 
him! ” 

“ Nevermind, Bab,—good-night—don’t 
stop here any longer—where’s your face ? 

I can t get hold of it.” And when she 
stooped and kissed his cheek she was 
almost certain there was a tear on it. 

I do really hate him,” she said to 
herself with flushed face and clenched 
hands as soon as she was back again in 
her own room ; “ there is no one like 
Roger, and it will be all ‘ Fergus Mac- 
Nair’ now with father—just what Daisy 
said.” 

Foolish Barbara ! unreasonable always 
where anything clashed with her strongest 
feelings. Had she been some years older 
she would very likely have been one of 
those narrow-minded people who glory in 
being what they call “ good lovers and 
good haters;” but there is time before 
her, time in which to learn the great 
law, the simple precept of life, “to 
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do justly — to love mercy — to walk 
humbly.” 

Jenny meanwhile, contrary to estab¬ 
lished laws and customs, was hanging 
over the nursery fire-guard instead of 
going to bed, giving nurse a detailed 
account of what she called <c Roger s 
wonderful exploit,” nurse throwing her 
hands up, and clasping them, and sighing 
out “ dear heart! ” every moment. 

“ There was the boy in deep water you 
see,” Jenny was saying dramatically, 

“ in another minute he might have been 
lost in a watery grave. When, what 
happens % Our Roger, without a word, 
and just as if it were a hot summer 
day and he rather liked it, pulled oif his 
coat, dashed in, picked up the boy as if 
he were a feather, and dragged him safe 
to land. And yet—he speaks of it as if 
it were nothing at all! What do you 
think of that ? ” 

“ Think of it, my dear ! I think he is 
fit to wear a medal—that I do ! ” 

“ And yet, you wouldn’t let me brew 
some coffee on the hob when I came up to 
bed,’ but would only make that sloppy 
barley milk ! ” said Jenny in deep 
disgust. 

** Because, my dearie, it was better for 
a cold and not so sure to keep him awake ; 
and here comes Master Bertie, and you 
must go to bed. Bless me ! there’s your 
ma too 1 ” 

A sudden thought struck Jenny as she 
watched her mother’s candle moving 
about the nursery-bedroom through the 
open door, and saw the shadow of her 
form bending over each little bed. 

“ Bertie,” she whispered on the nursery 
threshold as he passed up stairs, “ couldn’t 
you just go and see if that boy is all 
comfortable ? Roger is in bed and it 
seems so lonely for him 1 ” 

Bertie grumbled, but went. The door 
handle turned with a sudden snap in his 
hand, but the door was locked. The 
noise evidently roused the sleeper on the 
other side, for Bertie heard a startled 
voice say : “ Mother ! is that you! ’ 


“ I only came to see if you wanted 
anything,” called out Bertie through the 
key-hole, “ never mind — good-nigbt.” 
There was not another sound, and when 
he told Jenny what he had heard, her 
eyes filled with tears, and she said : 

“ He must have been dreaming that he 
was at home. Perhaps we could get him 
to talk about his mother.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

A SLIGHT THAW. 

Jenny waited her opportunity, and the 
next afternoon when Roger had started 
for Croydon, and Barbara was out with 
her mother, the right time came. Fergus 
was out too. He had declined all com¬ 
panionship in his walk, saying that he 
only wanted “a blow.” Jenny stood in 
the drawing-room window, and thought 
that he must indeed have got what he 
wanted, for people could scarcely walk. 
Hats were careering round the square, 
and the little trees in the garden were 
swaying about in a helpless manner, and 
looked as if they were crying out: “ Oh ! 
please do give us just a few moments for 
breathing—we really can’t stand it much 
longer ! ” 

Jenny watched her little sweeper 
vigorously going backwards and forwards 
from kerb to kerb with his broom, with 
the shuffling motion natural to a boy of 
nine years old when he wears the boots 
of a boy of thirteen. He gloried in 
Bertie’s boots; the trousers had not yet 
reached him, but she intended that they 
should. A penny went down to him every 
day; true to time when the church bell 
began, the ministering angel went up to 
her attic. 

Who is that now speaking to the boy 
at the corner 1 Jenny presses her face 
against the pane of glass, and wishes she 
might open the drawing-room window. 
How eagerly the little sweeper looks up ! 
and what an earnest expression comes 
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across his face! Now, what a radiant 
smile! The figure turns away at last 
and walks towards Dr. Bertram’s door¬ 
steps, and Jenny sees that it is Fergus. 

Such a revelation very nearly took 
away her breath; it was indeed the 
revealing of a new idea. If Fergus 
cared for the little sweeper, and she— 
Jenny—cared for the little sweeper— 
surely there must be something to draw 
him and her together a little bit, and 
perhaps by degrees the whole family 
and him—if only she knew how to begin ! 
She had felt something of the same sort 
last night, when he had called out to his 
mother in his sleep—for did they not all 
worship their mother too 1 And might 
not this poor Fergus feel very desolate 
without his 'l But now, he was coming 
up the stairs, and how should she begin ] 
If she were once to let him go by, she 
should never do it—she knew this was 
the right moment. She thought of all 
Uncle Humphrey had said to her in the 
attic about self-forgetfulness and love 
being the heroic things ; so she made 
herself forget her rough hair and inky 
apron, and called out from the window- 
curtain, “ Mac ! ” just as his foot was on 
the lowest stair of the next flight. 

“ Did any one call 'i ” he asked without 
moving. 

“ Yes, I did,” came from the window. 
Then he turned into the room. 

“ You have been talking to my 
sweeper,” she said with scarlet cheeks, 

and I am so glad because he is very 
lonely and very poor.” 

Fergus looked surprised; he went and 
stood by the fire and warmed his hands. 
His eyes had their bright light in them 
as he looked at the little face in the 
window; the wind had brought a glow 
into the sallow cheeks, and tumbled the 
wavy black hair about his brow. 

“ Why is he your sweeper ? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t think I can quite tell you,” 
she answered, colouring again ; “ but we 
are friends, he and I. I felt so sorry for 
him because he looked so miserable; and 


he told me about his mother—and he 
loves her so ! ” 

A pause. Jenny drew her finger up 
and down the window-pane. Then at 
last he asked her— 

“ Are you always sorry for people who 
look lonely and miserable, and who love 
their mothers ? ” 

“I don’t know. I have only known 
him like that—and—and you.” 

“ Why me?" 

He was leaning his arm on the mantel¬ 
piece, and his head was on it, but she 
could not see his face. 

“ Because—” she said, timidly, “ I 
mean that you are lonely as he is; and 
you have left your mother and your 
home, and so, I think, you are as poor as 
he is, and I should like to be your 
friend.” Then she moved away from the 
window, and went close up to him. His 
face was hidden now; she took the hand 
that was hanging down, and with all the 
loving tenderness of that little maiden’s 
heart swimming in her eyes, she said, 
“ Please let me be your friend.” 

As he raised his head she expected to 
see that he was crying, but she was mis¬ 
taken ; the face that was lifted was only 
very white from the effort made at self- 
control. She was frightened at the 
strange way in which he said— 

“ I don’t know what I shall do. You 
don’t know what it is to be away so 
far.” 

No, she did not know-what a despair¬ 
ing home-sickness was on the boy, made 
ten times worse by his stern efforts at 
self repression. 

“ Have you never left her before ? ” 
whispered Jenny, still holding his hand. 

He shook his head, and pressed his lips 
together in silence. 

“ We have an Uncle Humphrey,” she 
said, gently, “ and he says the brave 
things we have to do every day are the 
god-like things. He says that we can be 
brave and like the old heroes now; and 
you know you are doing what you ought 
to do by being here. And so, I think, 
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Uncle Humphrey would tell you you 
could be a hero now—here—if you like, 

I hope you will know Uncle Humphrey 
one day. It is where Roger has gone 
to-day.” 

He drew his hand gently away from 
hers, and said— 

“ Thank you very much. Don't tell 
the others I have been a fool,” and he 
left her there alone, turning over in her 
small brain how he had been a fool. She 
knew nothing of that intense reserve and 
caution of character which will eat its 
own heart rather than show it to 
another. 

Sometimes it seems as if it would be 
a great help to the world in general if 
what was being said in one corner by one 
set of people, could be made known to 
those most intimately concerned, who 
are, nevertheless, quite out of the way of 
hearing and knowing. Of course, this 
is just one of our foolish wishes, one of 
those absurd ideas which get hold of us, 
making us fancy that we could arrange 
everything so pleasantly as to leave no 
room for difficulties. 

“ If we only had the chance ! ” we say. 
Every hour, every minute, we have the 
great chance given us of doing the duty 
which lies nearest to us ; and if we go 
on in that straight path there need fre 
little or no perplexity. Clouds will blow 
over, fogs will disperse, for the bright 
angel Duty clears its own way, knocks 
down all murmurings, and makes happy 
children of us instead of grumbling 
ones; and then—what beautiful things 
she shows us as we go along ! Still there 
are times when the children will not un¬ 
derstand one another, and when an 
imagined spectator perched on the top of 
a mountain of observation from which 
he could see all over the world, might 
say with a sigh— 

“ I wish that one of those two children 
who quarrelled long ago could know that 
the other who said the first angry word 
cries night and morning when he thinks 
of it as he says his prayers, only he is too 


proud to say so ; and the other one 
thinks he does not care. I wish that 
those two friends who have gone th^ir 
different ways, after saying good-bye as 
if they were saying how-d'ye-do, could 
know how each wants the other, only 
they are both too shy to say so. And I 
wish that the little girl who was called 
so greedy yesterday for putting such a 
huge piece of cake into her mouth, had 
told the reason why, which was—that 
her brother was just going to school, and 
she was just going to burst into tears, 
and so she stuffed in the cake on the 
same principle that a cork is put into a 
bottle of gingerbeer Nobody understands 
anybody else, it seems to me.” But then, 
as Uncle Humphrey said, “ God knows ” ; 
and we must try to know—try by the 
sweetness and love of our own lives to 
attract others to us, that we may know 
and love them, and so we shall under¬ 
stand one another surely more and more. 

If Roger had witnessed that little 
scene between Fergus and Jenny, there 
would not have been a certain other 
little scene between him and Uncle 
Humphrey, nor perhaps a great deal 
more besides. After dinner that even¬ 
ing at Croydon, when uncle and nephew 
had stood on either side of the dining¬ 
room door, and watched the dear old 
lady in her soft grey silk and white 
shawl pass out on Beatrice's arm, the 
two had drawn their chairs to the fire, 
and the uncle began— 

“ How does the Scottish chieftain get 
on?” 

Roger's face clouded. “ He and I don’t 
quite hit it off.” 

“ What does your father think of 
him]'' 

‘ Father ] Oh! he thinks him a 
wonder. Father can think and talk of 
no one else now.” 

His uncle glanced at Roger, and 
noticed what Barbara always called 
“ the twitch of his nostril,” a sure sign 
with him that “ a heavy swell was on,” 
as Bertie used to say. 
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“ I can’t help it! ” burst out Roger, 
after a few moments’ pause. “ I can’t 
bear the fellow ! He’s a sneaking prig! 
And as to being led by him to work 
hard—he’s enough to make one hate the 
very thought of study. Why, just fancy 1 
he’s a Scotchman and doesn’t care for 
golf! As to getting him on cricket, or 
running, or anything of that sort, you 
couldn’t do it—it’s all books. It’s very 
well for a fellow to sap, but what will he 
be good for when he grows up ? Then 
he has hardly a civil word for one when 
one speaks to him. I’ve done with him. 
I go back to Marlborough to-morrow, 
and upon my word, Uncle Humphrey, 
I’m going back less inclined to work 
than ever I was before! I should be 
ashamed to be a gloomy, grumpy book¬ 
worm, without a bit of muscle ! I don’t 
believe he could hit out straight from the 
shoulder one half as well as Jenny could.” 

“ Does Barbara like him ? ” 

“Hates him.” 

“ And Jenny—and Bertie ? ” 

“Jenny’s too shy to open her lips to 
him, Bertie groans over him.” 

“Don’t you think it is possible that 
the lad may be unhappy—home-sick 
perhaps—and so does not show his best 
side to you?” 

“A fellow of seventeen wouldn’t be 
home-sick at leaving his mother in Scotr 
land, Uncle Humphrey,” laughed Roger. 
“ And besides, he is not that sort of make 
—he’s proud and stuck up, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“The very sort of make which is so 
often misunderstood, my boy,” replied 
his uncle, rising. “ There goes coffee 
into the drawing-room, and granny will 
be calling for you, as you must leave by 
the nine o’clock train. One word, Roger.” 
The boy turned in the doorway, and stood 
leaning against the wall. “ There’s a 
greater strength than muscular strength. 
You know I don’t mean to depreciate 
athletics and games—I should be the 
very last to do so—but they are not the 
all and everything of a man’s life.” 


“ I know that,” said Roger; “ but 
when you hear them sneered at, you feel 
that you’d like to go at them harder 
than ever.” 

“ Who sneers at them ? ” asked his 
uncle. 

“ Father—more than ever now that 
he’s got this new boy, so I mean to chuck 
up everything else. He doesn’t think 
I’m worth anything at anything else 
now, so I had better go in for what I 
am fit for.” 

Roger was like Barbara, in that having 
once got an idea into his head it was 
most difficult to root it up. 

“ I wish to goodness,” said his uncle 
to himself, “ that Barbara would do her 
best to influence him the other way, to 
show him that he’s all wrong. If she 
would only use her devotion to Roger the 
right way, she might do a great deal just 
now ! ” He said nothing to Roger him¬ 
self except, “ You don’t mean anything 
of the sort; ” and slipping his arm 
through his, marched him off to the 
drawing-room, where he wrote a note 
to Barbara, which he gave to Roger to 
take to her. The note ran thus :— 

“ Dear Queen Barbara, —Can’t you 
persuade Roger that your new inmate 
may be a nice fellow when you know 
him a little better? I write to you, 
because a girl has sd much in her power 
in these matters. One sister can influ¬ 
ence her brother where many fellows 
couldn’t make him budge an inch. You 
women can do wonders. 

“ Uncle Humphrey.” 

Barbara had that note given her the 
next morning in the schoolroom, when 
she was feeling down somewhere below 
zero at the prospect of Roger leaving 
home that afternoon. After she had 
read it, she stood meditating as to how 
she could possibly persuade him against, 
her own convictions. Roger and Bertie- 
were boxing on one side of the room 
Molly was perched on the music-stool,, 
and was piping in a shrill treble thfe 
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story of “ The Three Little Kittens ” to 
a flat-handed accompaniment in a most 
discordant bass. Fergus passed by on 
the staircase ; Molly—little coquette !— 
hushed her music for a moment to cry 
out “ Mac ! come and sing too ! ” Molly 
was irresistible, and he obeyed, not in 
singing, but he came into the room, and 
stood against the piano watching the 
boxers, feeling out of his element and 
not knowing what to say. Barbara 
turned her note over and over. 

Dr. Bertram appeared on the scene. 
“ Roger,” he said, “ the carriage will 
not be round for another quarter of an 
hour. I wish you would come and say 
your Milton to me whilst I am waiting.” 

The boxing-gloves dropped. 

“ I have not learnt it, sir.” 

“ Not learnt your holiday task ] ” 

“ No,”—with rising colour. 

“ How long did it take you to learn 
LAllegro yesterday 1” asked Dr. Ber¬ 
tram, turning to Fergus. 

“ An hour and a half,” was the laconic 
answer, given with a smile which Bertie 
declared made him very nearly “punch 
his head.” 

“ Come down with me now,” continued 
Dr. Bertram to his pupil, “and we will 
go through that problem in Euclid again 
before I go off.” 

Without another word to Roger he 
was gone, and Fergus with him. Molly 
skipped off her perch, hearing her mother’s 
keys in the store-room. 

Bertie said, “ Have the gloves on once 
more, Roger ] ” 

“ No, I’ve had enough for to-day. Here, 
Molly, have a pig-a-back to the store' 
room, and then we’ll see which can eat 
the most almonds and raisins.” 

But after he had carried her up stairs, 
he turned away quickly, running against 
Jenny in the passage, who looked up in 
his face and asked him what he was 
going to do, and what was the matter % 

“I’m going to pack, and nothing’s the 
matter,” was the gruff answer, “ except 
that Mac--” 


Jenny slowly followed him, with her 
hands behind her and her head bent. 

“ Roger, do you know I think he’s 
unhappy and shy and lonely.” 

“ Oh yes, you always fancy that sort 
of thing! He's a precious prig, that’s 
what he is ! ” 

“ He is very , very fond of his mother,” 
she said, gently. 

“ Well, he wouldn’t be fit to touch if 
he wasn’t. Look here, Jenny, stand out 
of the light—there’s a lot of boots com¬ 
ing out of this cupboard into the port¬ 
manteau, and I wish you’d find some 
paper for me somewhere.” She took this 
as it was intended — a finale to the 
Fergus subject. She sighed over that 
little interview she had had with him 
in the drawing-room; she was sure that 
none of the others had ever seen the 
side of him which she saw then. 

“ Isn’t it odious % ” Barbara was saying 
to Bertie in the schoolroom, as she burnt 
her uncle’s note on the hearth, and 
choked down sisterly tears, feeling that 
if Uncle Humphrey knew all, he would 
not demand impossibilities of her. Bar¬ 
bara did not quite know any more than 
older and wiser people what may not be 
possible if we try. 

Before Roger went away that after¬ 
noon, Jenny once more followed him into 
his room with an air of having some¬ 
thing to say. She began at once : 

“ Roger, have you done with those fur 
gloves which you said you should wear 
out this Christmas 1 ” 

“Yes, who wants them ] ” 

“ I do, to give to somebody who wants 
them very badly ; don’t ask who, because 
I would rather not say.” 

The gloves were immediately hers, but 
she did not go away; she stood hugging 
them, looking wistfully at her brother as 
he stowed away the last things into a 
bursting portmanteau. 

“ And Roger—” she began. 

“ Well 1 ” he replied, with his head 
amongst socks and shirts. 

“ Oh! please don’t say *well,’ I 
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don’t think I can go on if you say 
that!” 

He laughed as he locked his portman¬ 
teau, and then seating himself on it, 
dangled his key between his knees as 
he waited for her next word. 

“ Don’t you think,” she went on, 
doubtfully and blushingly, “that you 
•could say something just a little nice, a 
little friendly to Mac, before you go this 
evening ? ” 

“ He wouldn’t care whether I did or 
not.” 

“Yes, I’m sure he would,” she said 
•earnestly; “ but even if he is grumpy 
when you speak to him, you won’t mind, 
will you! You’ll try it again when you 
come home, and you’ll send him mes¬ 
sages when you write home, won’t you ? ” 

Here they were interrupted by Barbara, 
who was just a little jealous of any one 
having last words with Boger but herself. 

“ Your tea is all ready in the dining¬ 
room, Bodge,” she said, “and mother 
thought you would like eggs and bacon 
better than cold meat; and the Scot has 
gone out for a walk, isn’t that a blessing 
so the house is free, and he won’t be 
spying about when you are just going.” 

Jenny looked troubled ; her little 
peace-making plan had failed; Boger’s 
mind was too full of something else to 
heed it much. All the family, including 
nurse and excepting the doctor, were in 
the dining-room as usual to see the boy 
eat his last meal before leaving home. 

The mother, as she poured out his tea 
on these occasions, always felt as if he 
were going at least to India for years, 
and it was well that Sybil and Molly, 
with Bertie, were present to create a 
diversion ; for Bertie was the clown as it 
were in a little melodrama, wherein the 
principal player was apparently the least 
concerned. However strong his attach¬ 
ment to his home, Marlborough days 
were golden days with him; therefore 
Boger could eat and drink most heartily 
nt this farewell meal, when Barbara’s 
hand used to shake as she cut his bread 


for him, and Jenny’s tears would threaten 
to salt the butter. Only to-day there 
was a silence, a gloom upon him which 
was not usual, and none of Sybil’s ques¬ 
tions, nor Molly’s blandishments could 
disperse it. He was wanting to have 
one word with his father alone; wanting 
it with a hungry, unsatisfied feeling 
which threatened a thorough break-down 
if he did not get it. Every time that 
wheels drove by he looked up eagerly 
and listened, hoping to hear the carriage 
stop. 

“ Mind you let us know when the races 
are to come off,” said Bertie. “ Bo you 
mean to go in for throwing the hammer 
as well as bicycling and running ? ” 

Boger said “Yes,” indifferently, and 
started as wheels once more drew near, 
but they proved to be only another de¬ 
lusion. 

Barbara stood by the fire listening just 
as anxiously; for, with the instinct we 
have with those we love dearly, she knew 
that Boger was longing to have a word 
alone with his father. Nurse danced 
baby mechanically to the tune of There is 
nae luck about the house , which Jenny 
thought very bad taste on her part. 

“ Nurse can’t sing one bit, can^he?” 
suggested Sybil, regretfully, as with 
cheek on her little fat arm lying on the 
table, she looked up into Boger’s face. 

“ I do wish that football were over,” 
sighed the mother. “ I know you always 
laugh at me, Boger, for saying so; but I 
have such a horror of the game.”. 

“ I sha’n’t come to any harm, mother; 
I’m too tough ! I mean I’m not likely 
to be more damaged than I have been ; ” 
but he even answered her rather absently, 
and paid no attention to Bertie when he 
said, “ Molly wants to know if your nose 
is 1 going to be broke ’ any more h She 
thinks it’s a torture still used at Marl¬ 
borough. I believe mother does look 
upon football as little better than tor¬ 
ture, don’t you, mother ? ” 

“ When mother sees you holding your 
wicket at Lord’s next July,” began Bar- 
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bara, proudly; but here Roger started 
up with— 

“ Here’s father ! Will you send for a 
cab, mother, now, please ? ” and the next 
moment he was in the hall, before the 
house-door had opened to admit Dr. Ber¬ 
tram, whose eyes at once met the straight 
glance of his son, who with unwonted 
huskiness in his voice, said— 

“ I want just to speak to you in the 
study before I go, may I ? I have only 
five minutes.” 

Into the study they turned, father and 
son, and the door was no sooner closed, 
than Roger began— 

“I am sorry you were disappointed, 
father, this morning. I ought to have 
learnt it; I am very sorry.” He stood 
straight up before Dr. Bertram, as if he 
expected to be morally hit very hard, and 
was prepared to face it and bear it. 

“ I teas disappointed,” replied his 

father, “ because I thought- Well! 

never mind,” he added hastily in another 
tone of voice, “ say no more about it, my 
dear fellow.” But Roger was not satis¬ 
fied. 

“I wish,” he said humbly, “I wish 
you could see a little of the glory of 
being^a strong man as well as being a 
clever one.” 

His father put his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, and said : 

“And I wish, Roger, that you could 
see the glory of knowledge, as well as of 
strength.” 

They were calling him now from the 
hall, to say that the cab was at the door. 
Roger still lingered. 

“ And so if I am in the eleven next 
summer term,” he said wistfully, “ you 
won’t be a bit proud, if I am not in the 
fifth form?” 

“I don’t say that. Only the first 
would be comparatively easy, while the 
last would demand what I want to see in 
you, Roger — a strength to plod on pa¬ 
tiently and perseveringly which amounts 
almost to genius in some men. We must 
not stay talking any longer, my boy; ” 


he threw open the study door, and the 
others heard Roger say; 

“ Ah, well 1 When I go back after 
Easter I may be at the top of every¬ 
thing ! ” He said it to throw off the 
crushing sense of inferiority in his 
father’s eyes, which was almost too much 
for him just then. He had tried to show 
that he was really sorry, and he felt that 
his father had rather pooh-poohed his 
attempt at the amende honorable , al¬ 
though he said, wishing to be kind at the 
last: 

“Yes, there’s no knowing what you 
may be before the summer term—an 
admirable Crichton perhaps.” 

“What is that?” asked Sybil, as 
Roger only laughed good-humouredly, 
like a giant who cares for none of these 
things, as he distributed good-bye kisses 
all round the hall. 

“ A wonderful man who can do every¬ 
thing,” answered her father, as he took 
Sybil up in his arms to see the last of the 
cab. 

“ Molly likes Rodge better than a won¬ 
derful man,” murmured Molly, slowly 
mounting the stairs with nurse and 
baby. 

“ Bless your little heart, yes! ” was 
the good woman’s response, “ we want 
none of your wonderful men, do we ? We 
only want our Mr. Roger’s wonderful soft 
heart and blessed face.” 

“ And he won’t break no more of 
hisself,” went on Molly, still ascending, 
and grappling on to nurse’s dress. 

“And if he did, my dearie,” panted 
that worthy, “if he broke himself to bits, 
it would still be the blessedest face I ever 
knew ! ” Molly found matter for much 
meditation in that answer. Barbara too 
had overheard it, and remembered it 
vividly one day in the Midsummer of 
that same year; she could have hugged 
nurse for those words. 

She went into Roger’s room as usual 
after his departure, to collect relics; but 
she found nothing save an old scarf-pin, 
and in his box-pincushion—precious dis- 
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covery! were the eyebrows he had worn 
as Bluebeard. Both these treasures must 
be carefully carried away to her store¬ 
house, and with these “ bits of Boger ” in 
her hand, she met Fergus on the staircase- 
“ Has your brother gone ? ” he asked 
in what was quite a friendly manner for 
him, but Barbara fancied that he spoke 
as if an insufferable obstacle had been 
removed from his path. 


“ Yes,” she replied coldly, and went on 
her way without a look, and without 
another word. 

Fergus, with set lips and contraction 
of the brow, said to himself : 

“If she had answered differently, I 
would have asked more about him, I 
would have asked her to give him some 
message from me—but she takes no 
interest, so why should I ] ” 


To be continued . 



POETICAL PICTURE PUZZLE. 
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Metastiches. 

1 . 

Oh, I would live apart from men, 

And all their ceaseless chatter, 

Let me but have my trusty pen ; 

Where would I live ? No matter. 

2 . 

I could not let thee, dear, depart, 

Knew I not well I had thy heart; 

Yet now I weep alone, apart. 

3 . 

There is no home so fair as mine, 

Where rose and sweetest woodbine twine, 
Without, alfresco, oft I dine. 

For carpet, I’ve a shaven lawn, 

For canopy, a spreading thorn. 

Diamond Puzzles. 

4. 

A consonant. A verb. The plural of 
certain animals. A natural conclusion. 
A. vowel. 

5 . 

A consonant. An Italian word. A 
dried fruit. An adverb. A vowel. 

6 . 

A consonant. A wrap. An animal. 
A reptile. A vowel. 

7. 

A consonant. The creation of genius. 
Whence great enterprises spring. A 
mineral. A consonant. 

8 . 

A consonant. An Italian word. A 
poet. A numeral. A consonant. 

9. 

A letter. An article of the toilette. 
A wild beast. A trap. A consonant. 

Cryptograph . 

10 . 

L pxv r h dorqh, dv wkli wzloljkw idoov, 
Ryhu wkh juhb rog fdvwoh’v zdoov, 


Zkhuh d vohhsb odnh wkurxjk wkh odcb 
krxuv 

Fulvsob pluuruv wkh wlph-zruq wrzhuv. 

Enigma. 

11 . 

1 2 and 7 a cooling medium. 3 2 3 
and 4 part of a lady’s dress. 3 5 and 7 
a universal evil. 15 3 and 4 found in 
water. 

My whole is worshipped by society. 

Cryptograph. 

12 . 

7329. 25. 732. 51426. 86553. 

835. 8373. 732. 1457353. 2197. 

52. 95773. 7377. 2177. 732. 3172. 

52. 7553. 

Double Acrostic. 

13. 

Within my first how many lie at rest. 

My next may be a sign of joy or woe. 

My whole a famous poet stands confessed 
Whom every English girl is bound to 
know. 


1. Step into me when weary and foot¬ 

sore. 

2. Glad to be me are those whose voyage 

is o’er. 

3. Here grace and fashion, pacing, once 

were seen. 

4. And here decided in the contest keen. 

14. 

My first do not without observing well. 
My next we mourn when tolls the passing 
bell. 

Mv whole a tale of women’s rights could 
tell. 

1. Sung or recited, I can please the ear. 

2. Were’t not for thee, I ne’er had shed 

a tear. 
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3. Cure for our hurts,, we fly to thee for 

aid. 

4. One of a noble band—some born, some 

made. 

Hidden Words. 

15. 

I am an animal. 

My first is in rabbit, but not in hare, 

My second in article, not in ware, 

My third in kittens, but not in cat, 

My fourth in cauldron, but not in bat, 

My fifth in salmon, but not in sprat. 

16. 

I am a flower. 

My first is in London, but not in Lome, 
My second in hair-pin, but not in comb, 
My third is in horses, but not in deer, 

M y fourth in folly, but not in fear, 

My fifth is in mint, but not in thyme, 

My sixth in blank verse, but not in 
rhyme. 


17. 

I am a bird. 

My first is in pestle, but not in mortar, 
My second in wine, but not in porter, 

My third in battle, but not in strife, 

My last in husband, but not in wife. 
Double Acrostic. 

18. 

My first most men discuss when they’re 
at table. 

When we’re my next, to do most things 
we’re able. 

My whole brings tears to many an eye 
when spoken, 

Although of kind good-will it is the 
token. 

1. A little humble wayside flower. 

2. Oft men do this to gain, or wealth, or 

power. 

3. In olden days what mirth and feasting 

there! 

4. To all the world a message glad I bear. 


-- 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGES 238, 239. 


Double Acrostic. 
1 . 


H 

ereti 

C 

A 

rn 

0 

R 

ee 

L 

L 

ul. 

U 

E 

mble 

M 

Q 

ui 

B 

u 

r 

I 

I 

xio 

N 

N 

epenth 

E 


Charade . 
2 . 

Water-loo. 


Word Squares. 

3 4 5 

SALT PARK PLOT 

AMOR ALOE LANE 

LOTO ROSE ONCE 

TROT KEEP T E E M 

Hidden Proverbs. 

6 . 

Pair faces need no paint. 


7. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. 

8 . 

Of two evils choose the lesser. 

Cryptograph. 

9. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
They grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds he all. 

, Metagrams. 

10. 11. 12. 13. 
Greed. Slate. Prowl. Gold. 

Buried Poets. 

14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 

Keats. Nash. Webster. Herrick. Carev. 
19. 20. 21. 22. 

Scott. Gay. Logan. Pope. 

Poetical Picture Puzzle. 

“ The Braes of Yarrow.”— William 
Hamilton of Bang our. 
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COOKERY. 

K ARGUERITE TARTLETS (German). 

—Roll out some puff paste to \ of an 
, inch thick, and cut it into rounds about 
3 inches in diameter. Lay these on a 
baking sheet, and moisten them on the top. 
Round the centre of each lay a small ring of 
paste, and outside this ring spread the follow¬ 
ing :—chopped almonds and castor sugar, well 
mixed together with the white of one or two 
eggs. On this arrange some split almonds (5 
pieces on each tartlet) in a star shape. Over 
the whole sift some very fine castor sugar. Bake 
in a moderate oven. Before serving, place a pre¬ 
served cherry in the centre of each tartlet. 

Star-shaped Cinnamon Cakes (German).—| lb. 
of sifted sugar, § lb. of almonds, washed, dried, 
and grated, but not blanched, the whites of 6 
eggs, l oz. to 1 oz. of powdered cinnamon, the 
grated rind of 1 lemon. Beat up the eggs and 
add to them the sugar and lemon peel. Stir 
briskly and uninterruptedly for quarter of an 
hour, then add the cinnamon, put about -£ of this 
mixture aside, mix the almonds with the. re¬ 
mainder, roll the paste out thin, and cut it into 
stars or crescents. Cover the top of the cakes 
with the mixture you have reserved, and bake on 
a tin well rubbed with wax. By this means the 
cakes will keep good far longer than if the tin 
were buttered. Bake slowly. 

Chocolate Biscuits (German).—6 ozs. of sugar, 
b lb of grated and sifted sweet chocolate, 2 ozs. 
of fine flour, the whites of 4 eggs. Beat the 
eggs to a stiff froth, and add the other ingredients 
quickly, shape into biscuits about 3 inches in 
. diameter, place them on a buttered baking sheet, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Chocolate Macaroons (German).—| lb. of finely 
sifted sugar, 2 ozs. of grated chocolate, the whites 
of 3 eggs, a small piece of Vanilla pounded with a 
lump of sugar, stir all these ingredients thoroughly 
together until the mixture no longer adheres to 
the spoon ; have ready a baking sheet covered with 
buttered paper, and place the mixture on it in 
teaspoonsful, leaving a small space between each. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

Chestnuts and Cream. —Take 1 lb. of good 
chestnuts, boil them till tender, take off all 
their brown skin, and pass them through a 
sieve. When cold mix with them as lightly as 
possible 1 table spoonful of castor sugar, and a 
few drops of lemon essence. The chestnuts should 
have the appearance of bread crumbs. Serve in a 
glass dish with b a cupful of thick cream, whipped 
till quite stiff, in the centre. 

Nature gives us the following anecdote of a 
tame bat which occurs in Professor K. Moebius’ 
work on Mauritius Mauritius had originally no 
mammalian inhabitants excepting bats. The 
great fruit-bat (Pteropus vulgaris), is abundant 


in the woods. These fruit-bats are easily tamed. 
One of them was a great pet of Mr. G. Clark, now 
dead, who was the author of A Brief Notice of the 
Fauna of the Mauritius. This tame bat was taken 
when young from its mother’s breast, and brought 
up by hand. It could not fly because its wing 
membranes had been cut through to prevent its 
doing so. It usually passed its time hanging on 
to the back of a chair. Directly Mr. Clark came 
into the room it cried out loudly to be nursed. If 
it were not taken up at once it climbed up to him, 
rubbed its head against him, and licked his hands. 
If Mr. Clark sat down, the bat hung on at once to 
the back of the chair, and followed all the move¬ 
ments of its master with its bright eyes. If its 
master caught hold of a fruit, it climbed forth¬ 
with down his arm to his hand to get its share, 
and it always got two tea-spoonfuls out of every 
cup of tea or coffee. 


Vermin in Bird-Cages. —Canaries, when tor¬ 
mented with the small red mites, are more prone 
to disease. The vermin trouble young birds more 
when in their nestling or first feathers than they 
do older birds. They secrete themselves about the 
wings, and along and betwixt the butt-ends of 
the pinion feathers. The birds will give evidence 
of vermin if you examine the webbing of the 
flight, which (more particularly in dark-plumed 
birds) appear spotted with small grey specks. 
Young canaries much infest*'d in their nests rarely 
make strong birds, and many a healthy brood of 
young birds dwindle away through the ravaging 
tormentors which drain the young birds of their 
blood, and weaken the hens so that they become 
restless at roosting time, and either cause their 
young to die by being set upon too closely or 
through not being sufficiently nurtured. To free 
the birds from the dread enemy every means 
must be used. If the young birds are of suffi¬ 
ciently mature age they must be removed to clean 
cages, and the infested cages cleansed with hot 
soap and soda suds, if the wood of the cages is not 
of a nature to become spoiled. Mahogany cages 
can be well cleaned with train oil and turpentine, 
the latter of which will find its way into any 
crevice where vermin are lurking, and quickly 
destroy them. Of course, when oil is brought 
into requisition the cages must be well rubbed, so 
that the birds’ feathers may not come in contact 
with it. Vermin not only secrete themselves in 
crevices, but they may be found at the ends of 
the perches, behind seed-hoppers, and nest-boxes, 
and even in the necks of the water and seed 
fountains. Exterminate them where and when 
you can. Hollow perches and shallow vessels 
with- water, placed beneath where the birds are 
likely to roost, each act as traps ; but When one 
little colony is swept away very often another 
occupies the place, they are so plentiful at and 
after breeding-time. This shows the necessity of 
continually uprooting them. — Stock-keeper. 









A RIDING AND DRIVING TOUR. 















































^NDER the head of “What 
to do,” I claim a dis¬ 
tinct place for the sub¬ 
ject of driving tours. I 
cannot help thinking that 
as an intelligent amuse¬ 
ment they have been misrepresented, or at 
any rate misapprehended. I have heard 
it said that such tours are “troublesome 
to arrange ”—which I deny. That “ they 
never come off ”—which I will not allow. 
That “they are expensive”—which my 
experience disproves. I suppose that few 
people will be found to deny that rural 
England is more beautiful of its kind 
than any of the continental countries. 
It cannot show such sublime grandeur as 
that of Switzerland, it is true; but my 
meaning will be understood when I say 
that such phenomenal scenery is not 
beauty such as appeals to the heart and 
speaks of home, nor such as the artist 
can attempt to carry away on his can¬ 
vases. This, then, being the case, is it 
not most deplorable that no people 
should be so unacquainted with their 
own country as the English ? Why 
should a fashionable craze drive us 
across the Channel, compelling us to pass 
by unnoticed such charming scenery as 
abounds in Kent, a county for beauty 
unsurpassed, rich in folk-lore and big 
with historical association ? 

It is often said, by our annual summer 
migrants, that crossing to Brittany 
places you altogether in new surround- 
NO. XL. 


ings, with another language and another 
sun ; but “ Is there no Devon i ” Has 
it not another language, and are we all 
familiar with its moors and tors and 
limpid streams] I have yet to learn 
that the red deer runs wild in Brittany 
as he does in Devon. 

It is a strange thing that more people 
do not undertake so pleasant a diversion 
as driving affords, and one which is ob¬ 
viously so much fitter than walking tours 
for ladies to enjoy. 

First, therefore, as to preparations 
necessary. Let no one imagine it will 
be sufficient to “ order the trap round,” 
and without preparations, at any casual 
hour start off upon your journey. Atten¬ 
tion must be paid, first and foremost, 
to your steed, upon whose condition and 
stamina will depend so much of your 
enjoyment. Now, in the, majority of 
cases, probably my readers will have 
no choice as to what horse to select, 
having only their own nag available; 
it is not therefore necessary to say 
much on this point. Yet in this, as 
in other matters, there is a right and 
a wrong; and here it may be suffi¬ 
cient to remark on the wrong. Your 
horse must not be too heavy and big, for 
such a one eats more and does no more 
work than a small one; and, further, is 
likely to batter his feet and legs. Nor 
too young, for obvious reasons. Nor too 
recently up from grass, and fat, and so, 
like Hamlet, scant of breath. I was 


c 
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going to add “ nor too small/’ but I 
really believe no cob is too small for 
the weight if he be big enough for the 
size of your cart. 

Secondly, as to your carriage little can 
be said; this, alas ! being a matter more 
of necessity than of choice ; yet it is 
evident that for a party of more than 
two, no dog-cart, nothing in the shape of 
a dos-ct-dos should be selected. Who 
does not know the discomfort of a long 
drive condemned to a back seat, sloping 
perhaps to an angle of 45°, with his 
faculties concentrated on the effort to 
keep the cushion in its place, the rug on 
his knees, and himself in the cart?—a 
journey which affords nothing but the 
reverse of everything by the road which 
your luckier companions in front discuss 
with such appreciation, which startles 
you with flashing apparitions of passing 
vehicles, chokes you with dust, and ruins 
your temper. Add to this the absolute 
impossibility of maintaining in such a 
position anything like a general conver¬ 
sation, which would go so far to make 
the drive enjoyable, and no more need 
be said on the disadvantages of vehicles 
of this class. 

No rule can be laid down as to the 
superiority of four or two wheels, but 
four wheels are the best for a hilly route 
in order to avoid having the weight on 
your horse’s back, and two for more 
level roads. Here let me mention the 
importance of knowing accurately the 
right hole in which to buckle the belly- 
band, it being most important to know 
the requisite degree to which it must be 
tightened. A two-wheeled trap driven 
“ light-on,” as it is called, is almost as 
bad as bearing on the shafts ; the former 
cuts and chafes the horse, the latter 
brings all the weight on his back, and in 
a long journey this is a serious matter. 
This should be carefully ascertained before 
leaving your own stable. 

Your harness must be sound, and, 
whenever possible, take with you a spare 
trace, and, above all, a couple of shoes, 


one fore and the other hind foot. You 
will thus be independent of much 
bungling farriery. The driving-box will 
easily contain them. Do not omit also 
to take a horse-rug, which will travel 
conveniently under the carriage mat. 
Every one will see the advantage of thus 
avoiding the use of such thin, ragged, 
or dirty horse clothing as your various 
inns may afford. 

As to the number of your party. If 
it consist of more than two, all I can 
say is, avoid even numbers. Too well 
can I testify to the frequent disagree¬ 
ments and even ruptures which have 
occurred on expeditions undertaken by 
four. All goes well for the first day or 
two, but after that the least keen of the 
party gets captious and morose, and soon 
gains over one of the others to his, or 
her, way of thinking, and there is a 
divided camp. This rebellious faction 
surely puts an end to the success of the 
trip, refusing to abide by the pre¬ 
arranged plans, and perhaps endingHn a 
complete secession, and their going off by 
train. For many reasons three is a con¬ 
venient number; in the event of any 
bickering, the offender is promptly voted 
in a minority, and “ sat upon ” effectu¬ 
ally by the other two. Three are quite 
enough to ensure unflagging camaraderie 
and fun, and not too many to find accom¬ 
modation at the various halting-places. 
No excursion of this kind can be under¬ 
taken by girls alone; if they cannot 
avail themselves of the services of one of 
the “ sterner ” sex, they will do well to 
obtain the company of one, who either 
from her age or experience, will prove man 
enough for stable cads, extortionate land¬ 
lords, or any guel-apens into which their 
unlucky stars may lead them. Those 
charming young people depicted in our 
illustration could not unaccompanied face 
the perils of the road on a journey 
extending beyond the length of a 
day. 

I now come to the question of luggage. 
Too much will be found as bad as too 
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little; the amount will depend greatly on 
the carrying capacity of your carriage, 
for all packages must be small enough to 
be stowed completely out of the way. In 
this respect that kind of carriage known 
as a parisienne is far the most con¬ 
venient giving room for a fair-sized box 
on the back seat, which would otherwise 
be unoccupied; on the footboard of the 
back seat will go another; and on the 
seat in front of the driver is room for 
the third bag or box. No one would be 
rash enough to lay down definitely what 
is the minimum of “ things ” which a 
lady can get along with, but as space 
must be economized it is only necessary 
to bear in mind that on an expedition of 
this kind no “ frills ” are required by 
any one ; at the same time there is al¬ 
ways the chance of getting wet, so that 
one complete change is quite necessary, 
and that is all. While upon this subject, 
I may say that for each of the party a 
mackintosh is a sine qud non. Thus pro¬ 
vided, they will be delayed by none but 
the heaviest rain * any chance shower 
may be satisfactorily weathered by stop¬ 
ping under a tree and putting up the 
large carriage-umbrella, a most service¬ 
able, even if unsightly structure. Your 
nag will not take cold during a short stay 
of this kind, unless he has been just pre¬ 
viously driven very fast. A mackintosh 
requires to be carefully put on, for if the 
skirts are not arranged outside your rugs, 
the effects are most unjdeasant, to say 
nothing of the danger. Oh, the misery 
of having sat on the skirts of your dread¬ 
nought and finding the cushion converted 
into a. soppy sponge, and to feel the 
miniature lake which has collected in 
your lap surely and effectually soaking 
through ! There is an excellent mackin¬ 
tosh made for driving, which has a sort 
of false cuff inside the sleeve, fitting 
close round the wrist, with an elastic 
band, and effectually keeping out the 
rain, which otherwise would immediately 
turn your linen into a pulp, and destroy 
all hope of further comfort, even though 


the sun shone out gloriously as soon as 
the shower had passed. 

Much inconvenience of this kind will 
be avoided if you can procure a small 
aneroid barometer, such as can easily be 
carried in a watch-pocket, and by this 
alone decide day by day whether the 
clerk of the weather approves of your 
making a start. Few people can, by 
their unaided speculation, make a correct 
diagnosis of coming weather when they 
are quite away from home, and un¬ 
familiar with the conformation of hills, 
woods, or waters, or whatever influ. 
ences govern the vagaries of our cli¬ 
mate in different localities. However it 
is to be hoped that you will never 
experience any great amount of bad 
weather, for you naturally would not 
set out at a time when such might be 
expected. 

This leads me to the subject of what is 
the best time of year to select. I have 
known some very pleasant and successful 
trips taken just after Easter, when the 
whole face of nature is rejoicing in its new¬ 
found life; but it is certainly unadvise- 
able to start any sooner. After that 
time, people who are blest with liberty 
need have nothing to guide them but 
the probable state of the weather. For 
those, however, whose holidays are 
limited, I know of no more enjoyable 
time than the first half of September, 
a period during which the weather is 
generally fair, the summer being not 
actually ended, but its heat abated, the 
scenery in perfection, harvest in full 
swing, when the whole country side pre¬ 
sents masses of colour, and the Almighty 
has opened His hand and filled all things 
living with plenteousness. There is, 
however, one more circumstance to be 
remembered, that at stated periods the 
whole of England endures much through 
the Bank-holidays, at which times the 
roads are infested by bicycle-fiends, or 
“ cads on castors ” as they have been 
called, and the roadside inns are ren¬ 
dered most unpleasant by the lounging, 
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staring presence of these riders. There 
are also parties in pleasure-vans, whose 
choicest flowers of rhetoric must be 
endured ) the village fairs, and all that 
goes to make the country hideous. Where¬ 
fore, I counsel you, take heed in your 
choice of days. 

Supposing you then to have settled this 
question, and remembered the various 
details to which I have alluded, you will 
next turn your attention to the route. 
Obviously this cannot be laid down by 
rule, so all I can do is to advise you to 
keep your daily journey as short as 
possible. Thirty miles is, if anything, 
rather a long day’s work. Rather than 
exceed this, take two days over it, turn 
off: the main road to visit some place 
by the way, or lengthen out your mid¬ 
day halt. If you must exceed it, do 
much less than usual on the previous 
day. 

Then as to pace—thirty miles in the 
day, as I said, is enough, and five hours 
is quite as much as you will care to be 
sitting still in for one day. By a simple 
process of arithmetic you will arrive at 
the fact that this represents no more than 
six miles an hour, which does not sound 
a very exhilarating speed. But remem¬ 
ber it is the merciful man that is merciful 
to his beast, and that the enjoyment of 
your drive would not be enhanced by the 
knowledge that you were making undue 
calls upon the endurance of your beast. 
Conscious of its truth, I must here be 
bold enough to assert, that as a rule, all 
ladies drive too fast. I need not stay to 
discuss the reasons of so lamentable a 
fact, but I have always attributed it to 
their unconsciously over-rating an animal’s 
endurance. A horse properly fed and 
kindly treated is always ready to travel 
his thirty miles without needing that 
the whip should be taken out of its 
socket. 

Upon the subject of driving itself, it 
may seem superfluous to write, for it is 
one that needs a very much wider treat¬ 
ment than I can give it, and for the pre¬ 


sent purpose it is to be presumed, that the 
driving party will be under the charge of 
some one who understands the care of a 
horse. But I would advise any girl on 
first taking the reins to remember that 
the worst fault in driving is the exceed¬ 
ingly common one of “ jagging ” at a 
horse’s mouth either with the object of 
increasing his speed, or else, as is so often 
the case, done at irregular intervals for 
no conceivable purpose whatever, and 
resulting in ruin to the horse’s pace, 
mouth, and temper. Not that a horse 
should be driven on a loose rein, for that 
will inevitably lead to his coming down 
bodily when least expected. The golden 
mean is always to “ feel ” his mouth, not 
tugging at the reins, but holding very 
firmly so as not to fail him in his effort 
to recover himself after a chance stumble. 
Let the near, or left hand rein, pass be¬ 
tween the fore-finger and thumb of the 
left hand, and the off rein between the 
second and third fingers; the thumb is 
never used for holding, but the two reins 
lie down the middle of the hand, and 
must be tightly gripped by the last two 
fingers and the palm. Thus the near rein 
is controlled by a mere turn of the wrist, 
bringing the thumb inwards and down¬ 
wards, and the whip-hand is free for the 
off rein or assistance of any kind. Above 
all, having once taken your grasp of the 
reins, never keep shifting or sliding them 
between the fingers. As to the whip it 
need never be used except upon such an 
emergency as when passing a traction- 
engine, or on any occasion • when your 
object is to avoid the ditch. The less 
habituated to it, the more readily will 
your horse obey the whip. 

The position of one driving is impor¬ 
tant, for a bad and slovenly style means 
slovenly work. The shoulders should be 
kept flat and the back straight, the posi¬ 
tion of the body a trifle sideways, right 
shoulder to the front. Especially be 
careful to keep the hands down, and 
elbows close to the sides. A moderately 
high seat which will allow the knees to 
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straighten out, will add greatly to your 
comfort and safety. 

On coming to hills, no matter how 
frequently, never fail to draw rein and 
ease your horse, and let all get out ex¬ 
cept one; you will thus save your horse 
much needless distress, and at the same 
time get that change of position and 
movement which is so enjoyable after 
remaining long in one position. You will 
find also that however dull and uncom¬ 
municative you may have become, the 
fresh circulation of your blood will 
generally start your ideas and loose your 
tongues again. 

As to times of moving. Supposing 
you to have started at half-past ten in 
the morning, it will be best to pull up 
about one o’clock for your mid-day halt. 
Before looking after your own refresh¬ 
ment have your horse taken out, his 
harness taken off, and if possible his feet 
washed; see that he has a small feed of 
corn and a few “go-downs,” or gulps of 
water, in which has been thrown a 
handful or two of meal. Here let me 
say a word against that misdirected and 
indiscriminate humanity which prompts 
people at any part of the road, especially 
in hot weather, on coming to a chance 
pond or spring, to exclaim, “Oh, do let 
us give the poor horse a drink ! ” and 
then allow him to dip his nose and 
drink to his heart’s content. Be quite 
sure that if he knew the length of his 
coming journey he would take very great 
care to do nothing more than “ moisten 
his clay,” and would not burden his 
stomach with an amount of fluid which 
must surely distress him for the rest of 
the day, and may even break his wind. 
Discretion in this case is the best 
humanity. After your luncheon do not 
be in too great a hurry to start again, 
for your horse will appreciate the rest, 
and in the long days of summer you 
need never arrive at your halting place 
till sundown, or even later, and the 
hours between one and three o’clock are 
ever the hottest in the day. 


Explore your inn, critically survey 
the pigs, sit down and sketch, or even 
bask idly in the sun, and the time is 
soon gone. 

On the completion of your day’s march, 
and arrival at the hotel which you 
have previously ascertained to be the 
best in which to spend the night, again 
remember to see to your horse first. 
To ladies this may perhaps seem a 
nuisance, but neglect in this matter is 
foolish as well as unfeeling, and may have 
for its result that in the morning he is 
found to have slipped his halter, wander¬ 
ed about in the stable and been kicked by 
other horses, or have put his nose into the 
corn-bin and got such a surfeit as to be 
quite unfit for work. Or you may find 
that some ignorant “ help ” has tied his 
head close up to the rack overnight, quite 
preventing his lying down, and resulting 
in his legs having filled, and his being, 
so to speak, lame all round, so that to 
travel would ruin him utterly. Imme¬ 
diately on your arrival let the ostler see 
that you intend him to be properly taken 
care of; have him thoroughly washed, 
his legs and feet carefully dried ; select a 
good stall, or better still, secure a loose 
box if you can find one with a bolt on 
the door. Turn him into a very liberal 
allowance of clean bedding, and give 
him a full feed of corn. A quartern of 
oats will not be too much, and if he is 
tired let him have a few peas or beans 
as well. Look to the hay in the rack, 
and if it be not quite sweet, substitute 
fresh. Then look to yourselves. Do not 
sit down to a “ square meal ” at once, 
but after a cup of tea devote the remains 
of the daylight to surveying the locality, 
for presumably your route will have been 
chosen so as to visit places where there is 
something to be seen. If there be an 
old church, never fail to get up an inter¬ 
est in its architecture or history, or in 
the names of the neighbouring notabili¬ 
ties, generations of whom will probably 
be found recorded on the brasses and 
mural tablets. It is a piece of insular 
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barbarism which causes church doors to 
be almost invariably locked, but I have 
never experienced any difficulty in gain¬ 
ing admission. If the keys are not to 
be fouud at a neighbouring cottage, a 
courteous application at the vicarage will 
generally obtain them. 

After your final meal in a country inn, 
there is seldom any medium between 
ennui and-bed. You will therefore have 
done well to bring with you some few 
books, not new novels, merely to be 
found fault with and thrown aside, but 
something like Charles Lamb, Thacke¬ 
ray’s Roundabout Papers, the Bab Ballads, 
or those of Bon Gaultier. Thus fortified 
you will be greatly aided to survive an 
otherwise weary day when detained by 
stress of weather. Imagine being thrown 
back for your amusement on the typical 
country inn library—to wit, Blair's Ser¬ 
mons, three odd volumes of the Penny 
Magazine, and the Whole Duty of Man! 
Forewarned is forearmed ; therefore take 
your books, and if any one of your party 
happens to be gifted with the invaluable 
faculty of reading aloud, you may deem 
yourselves indeed fortunate. Again, if 
advantage has been taken of your various 
halts to sketch some of the picturesque 
“bits” which so often catch the artistic 
eye, there will be plenty of employ¬ 
ment in colouring or working up your 
sketched impressions. This will go far 
to alleviate the enforced misery of your 
leaguer. 

Each morning the time of your start 
must be carefully considered and kept 
to, with a view to any stoppages intended 
on the way, or what there is to be seen 
at the next town where you are to sleep. 
All this will have been ascertained from 
guide-books or other sources, and so you 
will be able to judge of what time there 
is to spare. 

Let me now give you some of my 
personal experiences. We had deter¬ 
mined to occupy the “ inside of a week ” 
by going fora short tour, through Sussex, 
starting from St. Leonard’s. Our party 


consisted of two ladies and myself; our 
carriage was small and light, four- 
wheeled ; the pony smart and quick, and 
of about fourteen hands. We started 
about 10.30 a.m., leaving Beauport Park 
on the right, by the main road to Battle. 
About four miles out we passed by Telham 
Hill, said to be the place where the 
Korman told his forces previous to the 
fray ; at any rate it overlooks the hill 
of Senlac, where the battle was fought. 
Battle itself is six or seven miles from 
St. Leonard’s, and there we halted in 
order to see the Abbey. This is shown 
only on Tuesdays, for which reason we 
found it overrun with excursionists. 
However, we got tickets at Ticehurst’s 
shop, opposite, and were glad not to have 
missed seeing it. It is the property of 
the Duke of Cleveland. Our interests 
of course centred in the remains of the 
high altar, historically erected on the 
spot where Harold fell. 

We left Battle by a road leading north¬ 
wards down a long hill, then up again, 
and afterwards down, and across seven 
bridges, over various branches of the 
Bother, to Bobertsbridge. From here 
we diverged a short distance in order 
to see the remains of a Cistercian Abbey ; 
they seemed to be part of the chapel and 
crypt, but for the latter we had to ex¬ 
plore the lower regions of a farm-house 
built on the site. 

The scenery of Sussex is most pic¬ 
turesque and characteristic, from the 
warm colour of the soil, the hop gardens, 
and the thick bottoms, or spinneys, 
where are grown the poles necessary for 
the hops. Beautiful combinations of 
colour are also presented by the conical 
shaped oast-houses at most of the farm¬ 
steads, with their quaint cowls and 
bright-red round sides and tiled roofs, 
toned by weather and lichen-growth. 

Two miles and a half beyond Boberts¬ 
bridge we left our pony at the “George,” 
Hurst Green, a fine hostelry, which must 
have been of considerable note in the old 
days of coaching on this king’s highway. 
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Here we undertook to walk three miles 
eastward to Bodiam Castle. 

This has a noble appearance, owing 
to its being completely surrounded by a 
fine reed-grown moat, supplied from the 
river Bother. It is a great square, with 
numerous towers on the walls, eight or 
nine at least. The great gate we liked 
much; it faces north, and has part of the 
barbican remaining, and is adorned with 
numerous coats-of-arms. It has three 
portcullises, and the intervening spaces, 
besides their great defensive strength, 
are provided with means of offence in 
those wicked-looking apertures called, I 
think, “machicolations,” down which it 
was their playful mediaeval habit to pour 
melted lead and burning pitch down the 
necks of their assailants. On the whole 
we agreed that, as a gateway, this was 
distinctly well conceived. Inside there 
are considerable remnants of the chapel, 
hall, kitchen, &c. 

On leaving the “ George,” we came by 
the left-hand road in three miles to Tice- 
hurst. The right, I think, would have 
brought us to Hawkhurst. Here was 
nothing worthy of note except the church. 
It has very fine and curious tracery in 
the clerestory windows, known as Flam¬ 
boyant, and contains some other architec¬ 
tural points worth noticing. 

From here a good road leads to Wad- 
hurst, the spire of whose church is a 
conspicuous landmark long before you 
get there. Inside, it possesses no par¬ 
ticular features of note, except that about 
a couple of dozen of the tombs have iron 
slabs, which being kept carefully blacked, 
like fire grates, have a most curious effect; 
moreover, the local vandalism extends to 
blacking some of the stone tombs to 
equalise matters. These cast-iron slabs 
bear testimony to the fact that Wad hurst 
was one of the seats of iron manufacture 
for which in old days Sussex was pre¬ 
eminent, even with the Romans. 

Two miles and a half further, climbing 
a long hill, we reached Frant, which 
affords a most splendid view, both Dun- 
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geness and Beachy Head being some 
times plainly visible. The place itself 
is unimportant, but we enjoyed a most 
charming walk, by leaving our pony and 
walking through the woods of Fridge 
Park, which are exceptionally fine. Bay- 
ham Abbey, two or three miles to the 
east, we had no time to visit. 

Between two and three miles further 
we reached Tunbridge Wells, making, 
roughly speaking, thirty miles from St. 
Leonard’s exclusive of .our divergings. 
I will not emulate a guide-book descrip¬ 
tion of Tunbridge Wells, nor need I 
enlarge on the subject of its Green and 
Pantiles, for those who are not familiar 
with this well-known promenade will at 
least recall the old engraving of Dr. 
Johnson on the Pantiles , with all the 
great folks of his day ; nor of its Spa. 
But, d, lyro'pos of this, we were amused at 
being told that in digging foundations 
for some building the workmen had 
struck, or in some way diverted the 
spring, so that it had disappeared alto¬ 
gether, and up to date had not been 
heard of again. Here we found excel¬ 
lent quarters for the night at the “ Boyal 
Kentish,” a hotel of much superior calibre 
to those in which we passed our sub¬ 
sequent nights. 

Having come so far on the first day, 
we limited our second day’s journey to 
thirteen miles only, purposing to stop 
at East Grinstead. The road runs due 
west, passing Lengthington Green, As- 
hurst, and Blackham Common. The views 
obtained to the north were charming. 
We had during our drive many lovely 
glimpses of English scenery, sometimes 
heather and pines, sometimes chalk- 
downs, and now and again smiling home¬ 
steads scattered over the wide champaign ; 
but no part can exceed in pleasing, quiet 
beauty the drive from Tunbridge Wells to 
East Grinstead, if seen on a fair day. At 
the outset are pretty views of the Wells. 
Busthall Common made us wish to 
linger amid its grass and trees; but 
when we left the high road towards 
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Groombridge and turned into the As- 
hurst Lane, we could not resist occa¬ 
sionally pulling up to enjoy the tran¬ 
quillity of the thoroughly rustic scene. 
After leaving Ashurst church we dipped 
into a very deep valley, passed over the 
mill-stream, and then up again to Black- 
ham Common. Further on we obtained 
most beautiful and extensive views over 
Edenbridge, Penshurst, and the Surrey 
hills, when the eye was lost in the blue 
unfathomable distance. 

On arriving we put up at the “ Crown/’ 
The town is picturesque, but chiefly in¬ 
teresting on account of the old quaint 
almshouses, known as Sackville College 
of which Dr. Neale was formerly Warden, 
and for the St. Margaret’s Sisterhood, so 
closely connected with his name. We were 
greatly delighted with the beautiful em¬ 
broidery-work which is carried on there, 
and saw also the manufacture of wafer 
communion-bread, which commands a 
large sale, some of it being regularly 
sent abroad. The numerous bright and 
happy children at the Sfc. Agnes’ Orphan¬ 
age seemed to have little to complain of. 

On leaving here the following morning, 
at a distance of three miles we came to 
Forest Bow, a long and pretty village, 
but unimportant. Near it are the re¬ 
mains of Brambletye, a Jacobean house, 
which has not been inhabited since its 
possessor, one Bickman, was broke for 
being found to have secreted munitions 
of war with a view to supporting the 
cause of Dutch William. The stream 
here is the Medway. 

A short distance from Forest Bow we 
passed Gillslap, a clump of trees owning 
a weird story of a murder done there, 
which would have resulted in the punish¬ 
ment of an innocent man but for one of 
those inexplicable occurrences, which are 
none the less sometimes equally well 
attested. Of the actual murder I had 
no particulars, but the story is that a 
farmer, when arrested and put on his 
trial at Lewes, constantly affirmed his 
alibi, which however he could not prove 


without the presence of a man who, he 
said, at that particular hour had inquired 
the time of him in a totally different place. 
This man’s name and whereabouts he 
was ignorant of, and therefore, being 
found “ guilty,” was on the point of 
being condemned, when, pointing to a 
recent arrival in Court, he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, “ There is the man!” This 
new witness swore to the alibi, and the 
verdict was reversed. His story was 
that a few nights previously he had 
suddenly, in the middle of the night, 
found himself wide awake, and heard a 
voice say distinctly, “ Go to Lewes.” 
Attributing this to a dream, he fell 
asleep, but was much disturbed to hear 
the same thing repeated. He spoke of 
it to his wife, and, though he knew 
nothing of the trial nor the accused, the 
occurrence of the voice worried him all 
day. The following night exactly the 
same thing happened, and the matter 
took such hold of him that early on the 
following morning, in spite of his wife’s 
protestations, he rode away to Lewes, a 
distance of some twenty miles. There 
he wandered aimlessly about the streets, 
conscious of having come on a fool’s 
errand, till he came to the Court-house, 
where, finding a trial in progress, he 
entered, and was just in time to hear 
the conviction of the accused, whom he 
recognised and was thus enabled to save. 
The real murderer subsequently confessed 
and was hanged. 

Some six miles beyond Forest Bow, 
skirting along Ashdown Forest, we ar¬ 
rived at Nutley. Ashdown Forest has 
long ceased actually to deserve its name, 
being much cleared of trees and traversed 
by highways ; yet the inhabitants still 
possess undoubted forest-rights—to cut 
heather and so forth — as was amply 
proved by the futile result of the Lord 
of the Manor, Lord De La Warr’s recent 
attempt to dispute them. One here 
revels in an exquisite woodland scene; 
the trees are comparatively few, but 
there is a wealth of bracken and thick 
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underwood, and the pretty rabbits scud 
away in numbers to their sandy holes as 
one drives by. 

Three miles and a half further south¬ 
ward brought us to Maresfield, and two 
more to Uckfield, where there is nothing 
of note; the country, however, is pretty, 
being wooded and characterised by sand¬ 
stone rocks. We lunched at the “ Maiden’s 
Head.” Eight miles beyond we arrived at 
the picturesque town of Lewes, our des¬ 
tination for the night—a rather unin¬ 
teresting drive. For a long distance the 
crescent cliffs of Lewes are visible. We 
had a long and steady pull almost to the 
top of this crescent of high ground, but 
the summit gained, the descent into the 
town was steep, and required very careful 
driving, in order to avoid a probable 
stumble after so long a climb. After 
taking quarters at the Star , one is well 
repaid for a toil up the castle hill in 
the early morning by the splendid pano¬ 
rama which greets our eyes. The skies 
are propitious, the smoke goes up blue 
and straight from the cottage roofs, the 
flowers open wide their petals, the black¬ 
bird sings clear with that pellucid crystal 
note and such aplomb as he alone of our 
birds is master of, the distance grows 
more hazy, the swallow flies higher, the 
phalanxed flocks spread out across the 
downs, the dew hangs on the herbage, 
and the summer flies that venture not 
their wings in damp come flitting before 
us. Our imaginations were intoxicated 
by the fair Sussex scenery and the 
ravishing prospect of the sea on the one 
hand, and country far and wide on the 
other, with the breezy uplands and bare 
shadow-swept heights, the ridges of open 
downs swelling inland, the scattered 
copses and the denser glades of inter¬ 
vening forest clad in all the varied tints 
of spring. From these heights could 
we view all the famous beacons which so 
often have called forth the men of Sussex 
to strike a blow for their homes and 
liberty. Right inland over the weald, 
with its undulating slopes carpeted with 
wild thyme and blazing with all the 


splendour of its yellow furze-bloom— 
where the startled hare goes leaping over 
the tussocks of long grass—where the 
white flocks crop the grass and the 
sea-gulls whirl overhead, could we dis¬ 
tinguish close by Ashdown Forest, 
Crowborough Beacon, as well as those 
of Ditchling, Firle, and Beachy Head. 
At the distance of some three miles we 
ascended the Black Cap at the head of 
Mount Harry, a name which commemo¬ 
rates the scene of frightful carnage con¬ 
sequent on the victory of de Montfort 
and the barons over Henry III. From 
here there is a splendid view across the 
weald, with its combes and long sloping 
borstalls, or ancient paths across the 
heights. Chanctonbury ring is visible, 
as well as Mount Caburn and its ancient 
earthworks ; and in another direction we 
could see Newhaven, built at the mouth 
of the Ouse, which runs partly through 
Lewes, cutting off the suburb of South- 
over. Southover church has a fine Nor¬ 
man chapel containing the tombs of 
Gundrada, daughter of the Conqueror, 
and her husband. 

Starting east and homewards after 
twelve miles, we reached Horsebridge 
where the road branches, giving us the 
choice between keeping straight on and 
visiting Hurstmonceaux, or of turning 
seawards to Pevensey Castle. Although 
the latter is by far the more historically 
interesting and important, we chose the 
former, finding it about six miles further 
on. Had we been disposed to visit 
Pevensey, we might have retraced our 
steps and slept at Hailsham, and then 
continued down the seaward road to the 
castle, in which case our subsequent drive 
home would have been some distance 
across the shingle, which makes heavy 
going, and at high tide is often im¬ 
passable. 

To return to our route ; we next passed 
Ninfield, whence, leaving Bexhill on the 
right, the distance home is not more than 
seven miles. 

On the whole, though we had met with 
no startling adventures, we concluded 
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that “We’d powlert up and down a bit 
and had a rare good day.” 

Finally, I come to the question of 
expense. Our three hotel bills averaged 
\l. 7 s. for the night, and the daily cost 
of the pony was about 7s. To this must 
be added the cost of our luncheons; so 
that our expenses, including everything, 
averaged 12s. 6cZ. per day for each 
person. 

Though perhaps not very “ germane to 
the matter,” before closing I should like 
to allude to some very interesting tours 
lately undertaken in Norway. The voy¬ 
age from Hull to Christianssand is not an 
expensive one, and living in Norway is 
cheap enough. The scenery is undoubt¬ 
edly fine, but most people go there for 
the sake of the fishing, All your travel¬ 
ling is done in the oddest way possible; 
you are equipped for the road in a sort 
of curricle, called a “carriole,” which 
may best be described as being of the 
shape of a spoon, with the handle divided 
for shafts ; there are no springs, but the 
shafts being very long and slight there is 
little bumping. You are drawn by a 
wiry pony of about thirteen hands, which 
you have to drive yourself, for these car¬ 
rioles are so small that if there are two 
of you, two will be required, but each is 
accompanied by a boy or man. Your 
luggage is secured (more or less) with 
ropes behind you, and upon it, to its 
great detriment, the man sits. In a 


very short time his weight and the 
friction caused by motion wears through 
the ropes, resulting in his total collapse, 
and a halt for repairs. The roads are, 
as a rule, good, with stations at intervals 
where you obtain fresh ponies. The sys¬ 
tem used to be under the Government, 
and each station was under penalties 
compelled to furnish you with fresh 
ponies within a stated period; all that 
was required of you being that you 
should pay for the previous stage and 
write down your destination. When 
you wish to stop, your native “tiger” 
suddenly gives vent to a noise something 
like “ pr-r-r-r ! ” very loud, whereupon 
the pony stops dead. The ponies have 
three varieties of pace — a shambling trot 
on the level, a weary crawl up hill, and a 
reckless gallop down. 

A totally different kind of tour a 
friend of mine and her husband are on 
the point of undertaking this Easter; 
the lady is to ride, and he to walk, 
varying his progress by holding on to 
the pommel and running. Their luggage 
is to be sent on from day to day. 

There are worse amusements in life 
than a riding tour, but space forbids me 
to enter into that subject now. Let me 
conclude with the honest wish that many 
girls may be stimulated by my humble 
advice and example to enjoy a pleasant 
driving tour through the sweet lanes and 
woods of old England. 


THE OLD HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. 

By ALICE WEBER, Author of “ Miles Harling,” “ At Sixes and Sevens,” etc. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


“less than kind. 



F all the world acted on the 
’ principle contained in those 
last spoken words of Fergus, 
it would be a bad look out 
for most of us. Happily for 
him there was one in the 
Bertram family who took an interest 


in him, whether he did in her or not 
—an interest born of pure pity, which 
led her to befriend him more and more. 
If Mrs. Bertram, with all her motherli¬ 
ness, found him very hard to get at—if 
Roger esteemed him a prig, Barbara her 
deadly enemy, Bertie as a fellow not to 
be got on with at any price, Jenny could 
look upon him as a being who was very 
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lonely, and wanted his mother dreadfully, 
and was kind to her little sweeper. 

Dr. Bertram was intensely interested 
in him as a pupil, she was interested in 
him as one who wanted comfort and 
help ; she did not care for his head, but 
she did care for his sore heart. And she 
cared in spite of chilling rebuffs too, and 
that was the beauty of it. After that 
little talk with her in the drawing-room, 
he had shut himself up more than ever ; 
it was not encouraging when she said a 
kind thoughtful word to him now and 
then, to get no more genial an answer 
than Barbara would have had who was 
never anything more than chillingly 
polite. Jenny did think that she was 
entitled to a little more, but she was not 
going to give up on that account. They 
were very little things that she could do, 
but then, had not Uncle Humphrey said 
that the little things were often the 
grandest, the most heroic. 

For instance, one morning when Fergus 
came down very late to breakfast, Jenny 
stoutly refused to have her second cup of 
tea before he had had his first. 

“ The early bird doesn’t always get the 
worm, laughed Bertie, as he passed him 
his cup. ‘‘Jenny was down first, and the 
first tea was watery, and she would not 
have her second till you came down ; 
•she’s a martyr.” 

Jergus was on the point of bestowing 
♦one of his rare smiles on Jenny for this, 
but Barbara said, with unrestrained irri¬ 
tation— 

It does not seem to matter to some 
people what other people get as long as 
their own things are all right.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Bertram were neither of 
them present, or she would scarcely have 
said this, for breakfast was over, except 
for Fergus, and Jenny’s waiting cup. 

“Hallo ! I should have thought it was 
Daisy! ” exclaimed Bertie, in affected 
astonishment, trying to turn the edge 
of her speech ; but Fergus looked black 
*as thunder, and said— 

“Another morning when I am late, 


keep nothing for me. I would rather 
take what I can get. I hate people to 
sacrifice themselves for me.” 

And yet, that very afternoon he found 
on his table a bunch of Christmas roses, 
placed there by Jenny. She had “ Thank 
you for those flowers,” when she met him 
afterwards, but she could not tell by his 
manner whether he were pleased or not. 

He went on studying just as hard, in 
spite of all that Dr. Bertram could say. 
He took his daily walk alone-he preferred 
it ; he never joined them at schoolroom 
tea ; certainly he had never been asked 
in a very persuasive manner—and manner 
goes a long long way. Once Barbara had 
said to him— 

“We always have our tea in the 
schoolroom at half-past five, and who- 
evei is in the house generally comes in 
for a cup before dinner ; would you like 
to come ? ” 

But her face had not brightened plea¬ 
santly into a smile as she spoke ; on the 
contrary, it was like the tone of her voice 

cold and uninviting. Naturally, the 
shy proud stranger had declined. At 
dinner he would expand more than at 
any other time, perhaps because alone 
with Dr. and Mrs. Bertram he felt under 
less restraint than with these terrible 
young Bertrams, with whom he had no¬ 
thing in common, and who, he felt sure, 
looked upon him as a grim shadow in the 
house. In the evening occasionally he 
would play at bezique with Mrs. Bertram, 
or cribbage with Bertie; but it was 
all done in the same silent and reserved 
manner. No wonder that they called 
him “dreadfully proud, and dreadfully 
hard to get on with, and very disagree¬ 
able,” but it was a pity they did not 
know what a sensitive, reserved nature 
like that of Fergus suffers, when cut off 
for a time from all it loves best, and loves 
with a force that is all the stronger be¬ 
cause seldom openly demonstrated. And 
it was a thousand pities that Barbara, 
sweet and womanly as she was by nature, 
should not have shown herself in her true 
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colours—that she was not kind, sisterly, 
and courteous to the poor fellow instead 
of being on the defensive for Roger 
from the first, and so swayed by Daisy’s 
constantly repeated counsel to “ hold her 
own ”—her own what she could scarcely 
have told you, but judging by appear¬ 
ances, it seemed to mean a thorough 
change of manner whenever Fergus was 
present, a change which said “ Stand 
aside—don’t come too near—you are 
only here on sufferance, remember.” 

About this time Mrs. Bertram went to 
spend a few days at Croydon with her 
mother. She was a little anxious about 
leaving the household without her; but, 
after all she reflected that Miss Brewer 
would be with them at early dinner, ex¬ 
cept on Saturdays, and Dr. Bertram would 
preside at breakfast; and Fergus lived 
such a distinct separate life that there 
could scarcely be any serious jars, besides 
lessons were in full swing now every day. 

So she left them. That house lost its 
smile without the mother; their father 
was grave and silent without her, they 
always thought; and nurse had a way of 
bemoaning instantaneous signs of deli¬ 
cacy in the little ones as soon as she 
left the house, or a grievous decay in 
frocks and socks, to all of which her 
cheery presence was an antidote. 

On the afternoon of the day when Mrs. 
Bertram left home, a mild genial Feb¬ 
ruary day, Barbara and Daisy walked 
round the square together between 
dinner-time and afternoon lessons, and 
discussed a plan for next Saturday, which 
plan was this : Daisy must come in to 
afternoon tea with Barbara; it would be 
better than schoolroom tea, because it 
would be a tete-ct-iete. What could be 
more fit or more delightful for these two 
bosom friends than to have undisturbed 
tea and talk in the drawing-room, pouring 
out confidences as only girl-friends know 
how 2 Bertie was going off with the 
Graingers somewhere, and Jenny was 
always with herself, or with the little 
ones on a half-holiday. 


“ That dreadful boy won’t come in and 
sit with us I hope,” exclaimed Daisy, 
laughing, as they parted on the pave¬ 
ment. “ I have not seen him yet to 
speak to; the other day when I was in 
the nursery, a shadow darkened the 
doorway with a gloomy darkness, and 
nurse informed me it was the young 
Scotch gentleman going up to his room. 
He won’t be in the drawing-room, will 
he?” 

Barbara assured her that he never in¬ 
truded except in the evening. 

“ Besides, if he did,” suggested Daisy, 
“you could show him that we did not 
want him.” 

Yes, Barbara thought she could. 

When Saturday came, it was a pouring 
wet day, so that Bertie did not go out 
with the Graingers, nor did Fergus take 
his accustomed afternoon constitutional, 
an upsetting of affairs which resulted in 
Fergus standing looking drearily out of 
the dining-room window, and Bertie dis¬ 
porting and distorting himself in various 
ways in the hall. 

“ Thomas, I should like afternoon tea 
in the drawing-room at half-past four,” 
said Barbara, when the old man was 
clearing away the dinner things. 

“Crikey!” came from Bertie, who 
overheard. 

The old servant stared, and then 
said— 

“ Do you think your ma would like 
it, missy ? ” 

This was a little too much for Bar¬ 
bara’s dignity, and she said, with con¬ 
siderable hauteur — 

“ I don’t know what you mean. I 
don’t think you understand me. Miss 
Mandeville is coming in this afternoon, 
and we should like tea at half-past four 
in the drawing-room.” 

Fergus was listening in silent amuse¬ 
ment in the window with his back turned, 
which made Barbara all the more keenly 
alive to the smarting sense of being 
treated like a child. 

“ Well, then, I shall only bring the 
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schoolroom tea-things,” grumbled the old 
servant. 

“Indeed you will not/ 7 broke forth 
Barbara, petulantly, forgetting her dig¬ 
nity. “ I should like the real five 
o’clock tea-set.” 

“ Because, don’t you know she’s never 
done it before, Tummas, and she wants 
to do it grand,” said Bertie, from the 
bannisters, as the butler trotted away 
with his tray, half-laughing, half-grum¬ 
bling— 

“ Poor queen ! never mind, do it well 
whilst you’re about it. What larks for 
you if anybody else calls !—those new 
people mother called on the other side of 
the square—don’t you know, the Q. C. 
and his wife and daughter; ten to one 
they’ll call; and you remember what 
Q. C. means, don’t you, in case he comes 
and you have to bow low before him— 
* Queer Customer ! ’ Don’t forget that ; 
I know they will call, and my eye ! won’t 
you upset the cups and spill the tea ! ” 

“ What nonsense, Bertie,” replied poor 
Barbara, “ just as if I did not know how 
to pour out tea.” 

“ Ah! but there’s an art in the 
drawing-room, a way of doing it. You 
ask Daisy. Well, call me if the Queer 
Customer’s wife and daughter come ; I’m 
going to dissect that dead sparrow.” 

“ Jenny, do you think you could make 
one of those tea-cakes granny’s cook 
taught you to make?” asked Barbara. 
“ Daisy likes them so.” 

Yes, Jenny thought she could, and 
Barbara went off to the drawing-room 
to revel in half-holiday literature on the 
sofa. Jenny was about to follow, when 
the sight of the silent figure still stand¬ 
ing moodily looking out on the dripping 
pavement stopped her, and she turned 
back into the dining-room. She stood 
hesitating at the end of the room, with 
the long dining-table between them. At 
last she spoke. 

“I am going up to the nursery to 
make tea-cakes—what are you going to 
do?” 


It was very timidly said, but he turned 
and smiled; she liked his smile. 

“Do you know how to make short¬ 
cake ? ” was his answer. 

“ Oh, no—I wish I did,” she exclaimed. 
“ Do you ? ” 

“ Yes, I have often made it at 
home?” 

“Would you—could you—would you 
mind coming into the nursery and show¬ 
ing me how to make it this afternoon ? ” 
she said, ecstatically; “ fancy the sur¬ 
prise it would be for Barbara and Daisy 
to have short-cake. Will you come up 
now ? Nurse would be so glad. ” 

He said he did not mind—he would if 
she liked. 

So she led the way to the nursery, a 
room which he had never entered, al¬ 
though he had been in the house a 
month. 

“We have come up to make short¬ 
cake,” announced Jenny; “ and will you 
please tell nurse what you will want ? ” 
she added, turning to Fergus. 

Nurse looked as if she thought it the 
most extraordinary thing she had ever 
heard of, but said afterwards she would 
have let him do anything he liked when 
she saw him take those two children on 
his knee and sit there telling them stories 
“ in the most sweetest way she had ever 
heard.” Sybil and Molly had often done 
their utmost to attract his notice down 
stairs, on those rare occasions when they 
had been in the room together, but the 
indifferent, irresponsive manner had 
never given way until now. The new 
atmosphere was very delightful to him, 
life-giving and healthy, like fresh air 
after close imprisonment. 

“ Well to be sure ! ” said nurse, when, 
the short-cake ingredients being all on 
the table, he began his cooking opera¬ 
tions, “ if you don’t do it as if you’d 
been born and bred to it, sir ! ” 

He showed Jenny how to mix and 
make; but her fingers were, not so deft 
as his, and Sybil scandalised her greatly 
by saying in her very candid way—• 
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“You’re not a muff at cooking, are 
you, Mac ? ” 

He laughed, and said, “ No—he did 
not think he was.” 

“ ’Cos Hodge says you are always ’cept 
at books—and so does Bertie; but they 
can’t make cake ! ” She said those last 
words with a chuckle. 

Jenny was in an agony, and nurse 
said hastily— 

“ Miss Sibbie, my dear, what nonsense 
you do talk. You mustn’t heed what 
little girls say, sir.” 

But Fergus did heed it—he knew they 
had said it; he knew it was the opinion 
of Boger, and Barbara, and Bertie at 
least. His cake-making was finished; 
nurse was taking the cake down to the 
kitchen to be put in the oven ; and he 
turned on his heel to leave the nursery 
without another word. Jenny longed to 
be able to say something to keep him, 
but could think of^nothing. Molly came 
to the rescue, b^ saying in her sweet 
little way, “ You hasn’t kissed me, Mac,” 
which fetched him back in spite of him¬ 
self, and Sybil, with a close embrace, 
said, “ And me, too,” so that when nurse 
came back again to the nursery, she 
stood enchanted by what she called the 
“ pictur.” Fergus was on his knees with 
an arm round Sybil, and Molly with both 
her arms round his neck, hugging the 
dark head against her soft cheek, was 
saying, “ I wiss you was my dog! ” 
Boger’s and Bertie’s remarks were all 
wiped away for the moment by the 
softness of these caresses. 

“ There’s afternoon tea just come up 
in the drawing-room, Miss J enny; 
wouldn’t you and Mr. Mac like to go 
down?” suggested nurse. “Miss Bar¬ 
bara and Miss Daisy are there, but they 
can’t drink it all themselves, and it’s a 
long time for you to wait, sir, for dinner, 
this long wet afternoon.” 

Jenny looked at Fergus for an answer ; 
insatiable thirst, the result of salt beef 
at early dinner, overcame all objections, 
and he said he would go down for a cup. 


Now Barbara and Daisy were at that 
moment seated in two low chairs on 
either side of the drawing-room fire, 
alone in their glory; they ignored, for a 
while, the fact that they were girls of 
fifteen only and still in the schoolroom, 
and that the time had not yet come for 
them to have their own way and rule 
everybody but themselves—if that time 
ever comes at all, which is matter for 
some doubt. 

Daisy was retailing to Barbara the 
last piece she had seen at the theatre, 
describing minutely the dress she had 
worn there, and the dress she was. going to 
wear at their own dinner-party next week. 

“ Of course mamma does not wish me 
to dine,” she said, resignedly, “ but I 
shall be in the drawing-room afterwards, 
and really one gets just as much fun 
and talk and attention as if one dined. 
Mamma wanted me to ask Mrs. Bertram 
to let you come in and have tea with me 
that evening, and stay for the whole 
evening.” 

Barbara shook her head mournfully. 

“No, I know motlier won’t let me— 
she did not like it when I went to you 
before in that way ; she says I am not 
old enough.” 

“I think it is very absurd!” began 
Daisy, impatiently ; then being reminded 
by Barbara’s face that her mother never 
did anything that was absurd, she added 
hastily, “I think you are treated very 
much like a child in some ways.” 

“ Mother says she would like us all to be 
children for ever in some things,” replied 
Barbara, adding, with a little sigh, “ but 
I shall be glad when I am seventeen or 
eighteen ! ” 

“ Your Boger is the most absurd 
grown-up child I ever saw,” said Daisy, 
leaning back in her chair. “ Don’t fire 
up now, Barbara! I mean that for 
praise. He is such a wonderfully simple 
fellow; and then, when you see his 
enormous size and great strength! he 
reminds me of Amyas Leigh in Westward 
Ho ! very often.” 
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“Does he?” answered Barbara, with 
kindling eyes and cheeks. “Dear old 
giant! Do you know, Daisy,” she 
added, gravely, “I so often think of 
what you said when I first told you 
about that dreadful boy coming—do you 
remember ? ” 

Daisy ought never to have said it, and 
Barbara ought to have forgotten it. 

“ About his taking the shine out of 
Boger do you mean % ” 

“ Yes, with father.” 

“ You mean that he has 1 ” observed 
Daisy, sententiously. “ I knew he would 
if he was very clever, and I thought he 
had by the way Dr. Bertram was speak¬ 
ing about him to papa the other day; he 
said that he is safe to pass his examina¬ 
tion, and that he quite longs to get him 
at the hospital as the lectures will be a 
real delight to him, and his work there 
a pleasure ; he says that he will be a 
brilliant man some day. Yes—those 
were his very words —* a brilliant man ! ’ ” 

“ Brilliant! ” repeated Barbara, in 
scorn, “ and what will poor Boger be ? 
Father thinks nothing of him now— 
nothing; but one day,” she continued, 
with considerable ardour, “ father will be 
proud of him.” 

And indeed he will be, but not in the 
way Barbara thinks, for she is looking 
ahead at university elevens, university 
boats, university sports ; but not so very 
far ahead there are breakers and trouble¬ 
some waves, which will demand all the 
strength of a strong young life to breast 
bravely, and more than his own strength 
to be able to say “ Amen ” when the calm 
comes. 

“ Can this boy do anything but 
books 1 ” asked Daisy, still leaning back 
in her easy chair, and turning a ring 
round on her finger. “ Of course a clever 
man or a clever woman can do a good 

deal, but a boy who can only read-” 

She stopped. “ I thought I heard him 
on the stairs,” she said. 

“It is only the tea coming,” returned 
Barbara, as if “the tea” was a most 


usual occurrence, whereas she had never 
done anything of the sort before; she 
went on for Daisy : “ Who can only read 
—never speaks, and when he does, only 
to say something disagreeable. Well, a 
boy of that sort in the house is very 
wretched, Daisy ! and for a boy of that 
sort to take the wind out of your 

brother’s sails-” indignant feeling 

would let her say no more. 

What would she have felt could she 
have seen a letter from Fergus to his 
mother, in which he said, “ The eldest 
girl, Barbara, is the worst specimen of 
an eldest sister I have ever seen—a piece 
of ice. She freezes me whenever she 
speaks to me, which is about three or 
four times a day, once at every meal, and 
once or twice at. occasional times.” 

Would it not have struck her then 
that possibly there might be faults on 
both sides if he so read her upside 
down ? 

“Poor Bab!” said her friend, sooth¬ 
ingly? “there’s nothing for it, I’m afraid, 
but to go on just as if he were not in 
the house, if you can ; and never to let 
him intrude where you don’t want him.” 

Here the door opened, and Thomas 
entered with the tray of schoolroom tea- 
things, which he placed on the low tea- 
table between them. 

“ Thomas ! ” exclaimed Barbara, glanc¬ 
ing at the very ugly cups with their 
green and white check pattern, and the 
grey jug of hot water, and the metal 
teapot with the conspicuous dent in the 
side. 

“ Yes, Miss Barbara, Susan and me we 
said it wasn’t for us when your ma was 
away to be serving you with the best 
china at a ceremony it’s not your custom 
to hold. And Susan says, miss, that 
you’d better leave enough tea in the pot 
for schoolroom tea afterwards.” 

He did not wait for her answer, but 
vanished with an air of authority such 
as he had entered the room with. Daisy 
laughed. Barbara looked infinitely dis¬ 
gusted ; she had, as Bertie said, wished 
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to “doit grand ” whilst she was about 
it } she had hoped just ^ or ^bat one after¬ 
noon to play at being grown-up, and to 
put away schoolroom things, and now— 
here they were before her in most ob¬ 
trusive array! Before she had cooled 
down after Thomas’s oration, the door 
opened once more to admit Fergus and 
Jenny. 

“We have come in for some tea,” 
began Jenny, “ or at least Mac has, 
because he is so thirsty, and it is such a 
time to wait for dinner.” Then she 
paused for Barbara to explain to Fergus 
who Daisy was } but no! to have their 
tete-h-tete so ruthlessly broken in upon 
by this object of their aversion and dis¬ 
cussion, was a little too much for the two 
friends — Jenny should have known 
better. Of course he must have a cup 
of tea as Jenny had asked for it, but he 
should not have a welcome. Jenny, with 
the colour rising in her cheeks, stood and 
waited for Barbara’s gracious words 
which she thought must surely be coming 
—surely their queen was not going to 
play that most undignified part, of send¬ 
ing a guest in their own house to 
Coventry, simply because she did not 
want him! 

It was so, however; without a word 
she handed him a cup of tea, and then 
turning her chair round towards Daisy as 
Daisy motioned her to do, with heads to¬ 
gether over the tea-tray they kept up a 
low murmur of conversation, broken occa¬ 
sionally by a little forced laugh from 
either or both. Jenny stood motionless, 
crimsoning deeper and deeper only waiting 
until Fergus had finished. Fergus stood 
on the rug drinking his tea } then setting 
his empty cup down on the tea-tray, said 
quietly— 

“Thank you; Bertie was right—you 
don’t quite know how to do it—you will 
when you grow older.” 

Then he left the room} Jenny, his 
champion, with him} neither of them 
saw Barbara’s flush of colour, but Jenny 
could imagine her indignant appeal to 


her mentor and counsellor, Daisy, who 
said, as the door closed upon them— 

“ How dreadfully rude ! It just shows, 
Barbara, that he must not be encouraged 
to poke in when and where he likes.” 

Outside the drawing-room door Jenny 
was saying, as she stamped her foot, and 
looked up into the pale, proud face— 

“ I am so sorry, Mac! it was horrid 
lioTTid of them! It is all Daisy 
Barbara is not really like that! 

“ But you are all like that, more or 
less, to me,” he said, clenching his fists, 
his breath coming and going quickly, 

“ and I can’t think why—I can’t think 
why ! ” 

And he went away from her up stairs 
—up and up—not thinking where he 
was going, until at last he found himself 
at the top of the house with the door of 
Jenny’s attic open before him, and face 
to face with Pegasus} it seemed to be 
nice and lonely there, so he went in, not 
knowing of the comfort, or rather as 
Jenny would say—of “all the beautiful 
things which lived in that attic. 

Jenny herself, deep in the depths of 
wrathful despair, betook herself to the 
schoolroom, where she found Bertie, just 
in from an anatomical lecture delivered 
by himself at the Graingers in their 
schoolroom, where his faithful followers, 
Tom and his brothers, had buoyed up the 
dying hopes of a housemaid and cook 
with the continual assurance that they 
“ would soon be able to understand what 
he meant.” 

“ Oh, Bertie ! ” exclaimed Jenny, 
“ what do you think 1 there are Barbara 
and Daisy in the drawing-room with their 
afternoon tea.” 

“Doing the grand, eh?” interrupted 
Bertie. 

“Yes, and doing it horribly—not 
nicely—not kindly, for poor Mac, who 
has been so nice up in the nursery with 
the little ones, and has been teaching me 
how to make short-cake, was very thirsty, 
and nurse said, ‘ Why don’t you go down 
for a cup of tea in the drawing-room ? ’ 
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and it is really he who ought to have it, 
because he dines late, and so he went 
down, and I with him, and do you know 


they snubbed him so fearfully , those two! 
I didn’t think Barbara could have been 
so rude—so unkind—because he does feel 



those things. She just gave him his tea 
and then turned her back upon him, and 
whispered with Daisy all the time—it 
was too horrid ! ” 


“ What did Mac do ? ” asked Bertie. 

“ Drank his tea, and then told Barbara 
very quietly that you were quite right 
when you said that she did not quite 
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know how to do it, and then he told her 
that she would when she grew older. 
And then he left her.” 

“ That was one for the poor Queen,” 
laughed Bertie. “ I’ll pay them out for 
this! they have no right! It’s all 
Daisy.” 

“ And if you had only seen him when 
we got outside the room,” went on Jenny ; 

“ he said 1 Why do you all treat me like 
this ? I can’t think why,’ and his face 
was quite white, and he went away up 
stairs.” 

“ But, bother it! he treats us precious 
coolly himself,” objected Bertie. 

“ Perhaps he wouldn’t if we were dif¬ 
ferent to him,” murmured Jenny. 

“ You are different, you always are; 
but I tell you what, Jenny, those two 
young swells in the drawing-room are 
having it all their own way, and I’m 
just not going to allow it. I’ve got a 
splendid idea. I’ll dress up so that nobody 
will know me, and I’ll pretend to be Mrs. 
Q. C. from the other side of the square, 
and I’ll put them both in no end of a 
funk ! ” 

Bertie’s capabilities of disguise were 
inexhaustible; he used to boast that give 
him a burnt cork and some false hair ^ind 
his own mother would not know him, as 
indeed she very often did not. Jenny 
entered into the plot with great zest. 

“Only,” she said, “I don’t think.I can 
help you to get ready, because I must go 
and see after Mac, if he will let me. I 
can’t bear to think of him being unhappy 
all alone.” 

“ He’ll only growl at you, and I shall 
want you to find mother’s false plait for 
me, and shawls and things,” urged 
Bertie. 

Jenny yielded, only saying that she 
must go and see about Mac afterwards 
whether he growled or not, declaring that 
she was not afraid of him. 

In a quarter of an hour Bertie’s meta¬ 
morphosis was complete. Nurse assisted 
in the disguise, as a certain silk dress 
must be shortened; a woollen shawl was 


wound round about him to give a sub¬ 
stantial appearance, and a very envelop¬ 
ing new black cloth cloak of nurse s 
covered all deficiencies with a semblance 
of matronly dignity. But the crowning 
point was the head. Beneath a magnifi¬ 
cent beflowered black lace bonnet of 
cook’s, appeared smooth dark bands of 
hair, which set the face, as it were, in a 
hard, narrow frame. In his mouth, 
within each cheek, he had inserted a cork, 
one of the surest means of changing the 
countenance and tone of voice, whilst he 
had effectually knocked out his two front 
teeth at the top by placing a piece of 
black sticking-plaster across them. Dark- 
blue spectacles, a relic of nurse’s father, 
completed the get-up. Jenny had the 
greatest difficulty in stilling screams of 
laughter. Nurse sank into a chair quite 
overcome, with tears running down her 
cheeks, whilst this extraordinary figure 
turned and twisted itself about before the 
long glass in Mrs. Bertram’s wardrobe, 
practising different attitudes and gestures. 
The next step would be to creep down 
stairs noiselessly, 

“ Though they are sure not to hear me,” 
he said, “ because they are so deep in 
their tea and secrets.” 

Then Thomas was . summoned as noise¬ 
lessly, his startled exclamations hushed, 
and all laughter forbidden on pain of his 
pantry being invaded, “ And you know 
what that means,” said Bertie gravely, as 
he gave him the command to step outside 
the house door, peal the bell violently, 
and then to usher Mrs. Baldwin into the 
drawing-room. Nurse and Jenny were 
on the staircase above, and as the drawing¬ 
room door closed and Thomas retreated 
down stairs, Jenny sped after him to hear 
the result. 

“ They don’t know him one bit, Miss 
Jenny,” he said ; “ there was Miss Bar¬ 
bara a-starting up red as a pi-ony and all 
confused like, and first she says, ‘ Mamma 
isn’t at home,’ then she says, ‘This is 
Miss Mandeville,’ and Miss Daisy bowed 
like anythink, and said it was very wet 
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weather, and ‘Thomas/ says Miss Bar¬ 
bara, ‘ bring another cup and saucer,’ and 
with that I was glad to get away, for to see 
Master Bertie a-curtseying and a-seating 
himself and a-snioothing of his gloves was 
’most too much for me! ” 

Jenny paused a moment on her way up 
stairs to listen at the drawing-room door. 


She could hear conversation in full swing. 
Mrs. Baldwin’s guttural tones mingled 
with Daisy’s pretty little laugh and 
Barbara’s most courteous courtesy. And 
Jenny wondered why Barbara should be 
so very nice to a casual visitor, and so 
very unkind to the stranger within their 
gates. 


To be continued . 


OUR BABY. 

EATED upon the fresh grass of the meadow, 

That round her circles in a farcy ring, 

Its limits clear-defined by darker shadow 
’Mid violet tufts and cowslips of the Spring. 

She rules, my Princess, in a fair dominion, 

’Mid the wild-flowers, the sweetest flower of all; 
While o’er her mounts the skylark’s quivering pinion, 
And his clear notes like scattering pearl-drops fall. 

And we around her wait, obedient vassals, 

Proud to amuse tyrannic babyhood ; 

Making her laugh, and catch the flickering tassels 
Of the silk tent that does the sun exclude. 

We show her butterflies their flight pursuing, 

And young bees, new adventurers from the hive, 

And insects all wiih joy their sports renewing, 

That the first sunny hours of Spring revive. 

We make her hearken to the river flowing, 

With the sweet murmur of its monotone; 

We show her trees with rosy blossoms glowing, 

That promise fruits more fair when these be gone. 

So the surrounding of her life’s young morning 
Will give her happy dreams for many a year, 

And from the hour of thought and memory’s dawning 
She’ll learn to love these things and hold them dear.^ 



M. I. Plarr* 
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SXTA— 1 THE HINDOO GIRL. 


IY. 



MANO’S RETURN—MY FATHER’S FEARS—SIR ADAM GRANTS 
IDEA—IN TIME! 


OUGHT now to re¬ 
late what had become 
of my ayah. When 
she left me, Mano 
had gone, as she in¬ 
tended, to the temple 
of Kali; she was 
anxious to make an 
offering to the idol, 
and to perform those 
purifications that she 
believed necessary to 
atone for her and 
my supposed impiety. 
She was soon joined 
there by the fakir 
and the pilgrim, who 
hardly ever left this 
favourite temple of 
low-caste people, and 
who, with the priests 
of this bloodthirsty 
goddess, endeavoured 
to excite her morbid 
She could not herself 
explain later what she had done or said 
in the temple. Her fears, the furious 
exhortations that they had addressed to 
her, perhaps also the effect of some nar¬ 
cotic that the Brahmins, so they say, ad¬ 
ministered formerly to the widows to 
induce them to burn themselves on their 
husband’s funeral pyre, had so stupefied 
her that she was almost out of her mind. 
She stayed much longer at the temple 
than she ought to have done, and when 
at last she came out, her clothes dripping 
with the water of purification, a garland 


terrors still more. 


of flowers round her neck, she seemed 
completely to have forgotten my exist¬ 
ence. Instead of going to meet me as 
I came out of school, she went straight 
home, not knowing what she was 
doing. 

My father, quite easy in his mind about 
the popular excitement which had blown 
over, was none the less impatient to hear 
all that had passed at the school on the 
opening day. So, as soon as M4no made 
her appearance, he hastened to meet her, 
and inquired of her, in much surprise ^ 

“ And Sita. Where is my daughter ? ” 

“ Sita! ” repeated the Bengali, as if she 
heard my name for the first time. 

« Yes ; why have you not brought her 
back from school as I ordered you? ” 

“ Sita, I do not know. The Brahmins 
and the pilgrim and the fakir told me 
that Kali’s vengeance would be sure to 
strike your daughter. Return to the 
right path, sahib \ offer a black lamb to 
Kali, as I did, if you do not wish your 
soul to pass into the body of a hog, or a 
scorpion, or-” 

“ Fool, why did you leave Sita ? Where 
is she?” 

« X—I do not know. Woe to those 
who offend the mighty Kali.” 

My father pushed the foolish old woman 
violently aside, and in despair of getting 
any enlightenment from her, prepared to 
go out. My mother and sisters screamed 
with fear when they heard of my disap¬ 
pearance. The head of the family slipped 
a revolver into his band, seized his cane, 
then, followed by one of those native 
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servants that swarm in wealthy Calcutta 
houses, went in search of m6. 

It did not take master and man long to 
reach the school, where my father learnt 
that the pupils had gone some little time, 
and I had left with the rest. 

His anxiety was intense. Although 
Hindoos, like other Orientals, affect in 
public the greatest indifference to their 
wives and daughters, he loved me warmly, 
and my inexplicable absence tortured him. 
He sent his servant home to see if I had 


arrived there in the meantime, and whilst 
he waited the return of the messenger, 
walked restlessly to and fro in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the school. 

After a few minutes he came upon a 
baboo of his acquaintance, who also be¬ 
longed to the Young India party. The 
baboo aecosted him with the ceremonious 
politeness which is customary in India. 
My father answered with a preoccupied 
air, and he finished by confessing that he 
was waiting impatiently for “ some one.” 



“ Might it be little Sita that you are 
waiting for ? ” inquired the baboo. 

As I have said, a Hindoo does not like 
being spoken to about his wife and 
daughters; but notwithstanding that, 
my father exclaimed— 

“ Yes—yes ; it is Sita I am looking 
for. She went to the English school and 
has never come home. Ho you know 
anything about her ? ” 

“ I believe I met her about a quarter 
of an hour ago with a pilgrim; they 
were going in the direction of the 
Hooghly.” 

“ With a pilgrim 1 Impossible ! She 
knows none, and she could not have been 
going in that direction.” 

“ Although she passed me without 


seeing me, I am certain I recognised 
her face.” 

“I tell you it is impossible. Look, 
there is my servant, Omar, who is no 
doubt going to tell me that Sita has 
come home.” 

The servant, in fact, had come to tell 
the result of his mission. He said that 
I had not arrived at home. 

The anxiety of my father was great. 
His friend’s account left him no room to 
doubt that it was indeed I whom he had 
met near the Hooghly. 

“ Brother Buldu,” continued the baboo, 
“ there is not a moment to be lost; we 
must acquaint Sir Adam Grant, the head 
of the Calcutta police ; he alone can find 
your daughter for you.” 
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M You are right,” replied my father; 
“ I know Sir Adam, and his office for¬ 
tunately is only a few paces from here.” 

“ Then allow me to accompany you. 
I believe that this affair of yours concerns 
all Young India.” 

And the two friends, followed by 
Omar, hastened to the residence of the 
head of the police. 


It was a magnificent palace, situated 
near to the Viceroy’s. A numerous guard 
of sepoys and policemen, belonging to 
different nationalities, was stationed in 
an angle of the building in readiness to 
execute the orders of their chief. 

Sir Adam, a big phlegmatic English¬ 
man, after having disposed of his daily 
business, was just preparing to lay aside- 



his uniform and put on a black coat to 
go to the band-stand. However, he had 
not yet left his office, where an invisible 
hand was pulling the punkah, which is 
used by Europeans to agitate the sultry 
air of an Indian room, when visitors 
were announced. He made a face, but 
not being able to refuse to see two of 
the principal native merchants in Cal¬ 


cutta, he gave orders for them to be 
shown in, and then asked them brusquely 
what the devil they wanted. 

My father, without taking offence, told 
the superintendent of police, in English, 
how I had disappeared on leaving school, 
and how my attendant had returned 
home almost out of her mind after sacri¬ 
ficing to Kali, and how, in short, his- 
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friend here present had met me in an out 
of the way part of the town, accompanied 
by an unknown pilgrim. 

Sir Adam, as my father went on talk¬ 
ing, grew graver and graver. He asked 
several questions in his turn, and then 
said, ponderingly— 

“ A young girl coming from school, an 
ayah a devotee of Kali, a pilgrim who 
looks as if he were hiding! Humph !— 
confound it all ! There is something very 
ugly indeed in all this ! ” 

He rose hastily. 

“ I will go myself,” he went on; “ I 
think I know this pilgrim, and have had 
my suspicions of him as well as of his 
friend, the fakir. Luckily I know where 
these scoundrels are hiding themselves, 
and I shall not give them time to finish 
their work.” 

He touched a bell, and a secretary 
having made his appearance, he rapidly 
gave his orders, and the subaltern left 
the apartment. As to himself, he re¬ 
buttoned his uniform and took up his 
hat, saying to the two baboos— 

“ Come with me, gentlemen. As we 
go along you can give me the information 
I want. We have to do with very 
expeditious fellows.” 

“ Sir Adam,” inquired my father, 

“ what is it you fear ? ” 

“ Of course I may be mistaken,” he 
replied, “ but we rather suspect a certain 
pilgrim and a certain fakir, living near a 
little temple dedicated to Kali in the 
outskirts of the town, of being Thugs.” 

“Thugs!” repeated my father, who 
nearly fell backwards on hearing that 
possibly I was at the mercy of such 
monsters. 

“ Thugs ! ” said the other baboo in his 
turn, “ I thought there were no such 
wretches now.” 

“There certainly are, or else they 
pretend to be of the race,” replied the 
superintendent of police, laconically. 

And they went out. 

Before the door six policemen were 
drawn up, who were to follow Sir Adam. 


Two were Europeans, and the four others 
Mussulmans, as was to be seen by their 
turbans; the chief did not wish to 
employ Hindoos in an affair of this sort. 
He gave them their instructions in a low 
voice, and they separated in two parties 
in order to look as if they had no con¬ 
nection with each other ] he himself 
walked behind with the baboos and the 
servant. All had the same destination 
settled beforehand, and it was agreed 
that all were to collect together at a 
signal from the chief. 

It was night, you must know, and the 
party thus broken up would not attract 
the attention of passers-by. On the way 
Sir Adam asked for further particulars, 
and was more and more convinced in his 
own mind that I was in the power of 
dangerous fanatics. My father now 
shared this conviction, and was in despair 
at not getting over the ground quicker; 
but the chief had his own plan, from 
which nothing would turn him, and there 
was nothing for it but patience. 

On approaching a wood which sur¬ 
rounded the temple of Kali, they stopped 
frequently to listen. They heard the cry 
I had given on finding myself in that 
dreadful place, but it only added to their 
difficulties at the time, for it seemed to 
come from a direction which, according 
to the known indication, it was impossible 
I could have taken. In reality the old 
pilgrim, to put suspicion off the scent, 
had made me go a long way round 
before taking me to the hut where he 
and the fakir dwelt, and this was 
why we had preceded only by a few 
minutes the head of the police and his 
companions. 

My father believed he recognised my 
voice, and it was extremely difficult to 
persuade him to keep silent. They crept 
stealthily through the trees, where, as I 
have said, a dense darkness reigned; but 
now the difficulty increased. Amongst 
the miserable huts against which they 
ran in the darkness, and which they knew 
to be inhabited by the devotees of the 
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temple, it was impossible to tell the one 
to which I had been dragged. It was 
important not to give the alarm; the 
least imprudence might have fatal con¬ 
sequences for me. They were wandering 
to and fro when a murmur of voices, 
quickly followed by the piercing scream 
I had given on feeling the fatal cord 
round my throat, drew their attention to 
the fakir’s hut. 

This time my father had positively re¬ 


cognised my voice, and he rushed forward, 
grasping his stick. 

“ Come this way,” he cried; “ that is 
my daughter—my beloved Sita ! ” 

“ Yes, forward ! ” Sir Adam called out 
to his men. “ Quick !—we are only just 
in time ! 99 

They rushed towards the hut, the frail 
door of which was broken in with a push 
of the shoulders, and my father was the 
first to enter. 



You know what it was he saw; the 
pilgrim had hold of me, and was in the 
act of strangling me with his sacred 
rope, whilst the fakir was muttering 
some mysterious words with which the 
Thugs are in the habit of accompanying 
their murders. 

My father, in his fury, dealt the pilgrim 
such a blow on the head with his stick 
that he fell to the ground nearly killed ; 
then he threw himself on the fakir, and 
was about to treat him in the same 


fashion, but the policemen had already 
seized him and knocked him down. In a 
moment the two wretches were firmly 
bound, and were thus prevented from 
doing further harm. 

Neither the one nor the other offered 
any resistance, or protested, or made 
any complaint. They submitted with a 
sullen resignation to the consequences of 
their crime, and only regretted not having 
been able to accomplish it. 

My father, without taking further 
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notice of them, bestowed all his attention 
on me. I had fainted away, and at first 
he feared that help had arrived too late 
to save me. Happily this was not so, for 
my swoon was only caused by terror, and 
I was not long in coming to myself. 

When I opened my eyes I saw my 
father bending anxiously over me, and I 
embraced him, sobbing. 


Some minutes later the two Thugs 
were led away by the policemen to the 
Calcutta prison, and I took my seat in a 
palanquin that had been sent for to take 
me home. 

On leaving the hut we saw near the 
wall a fresh-dug trench that had been 
destined for me. If the worshippers of 
Kali had accomplished the crime that 



they contemplated, I should have been 
buried in my clothes immediately, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the Thugs, and no 
one would ever have known what had 
become of me. 

The day but one following I felt quite 
equal to going back to school, and my 
father himself, and two armed servants, 
accompanied me to the door. At first 


these precautions were necessary, as 
much for myself as for my companions ; 
but soon they were no longer needed, 
and the Hindoos grew accustomed to see 
the young daughters of baboos atbnd 
these classes of which I was one of the 
most enthusiastic scholars. 

Eight days after these events the two 
Thugs were hanged at Calcutta. 


THE END. 
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EASTER THOUGHTS. 

By the Editor. 


“ And all at once the land laughed into bloom. ! 


HE poet puts it thus; 
and another says— 

‘ ‘ The winter is past, 
the rain is over and 
gone ; the flowers appear 
on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our 
land.” 

And so these poets, 
God’s singers, try to 
make the gladness of the Spring a 
new thing to us, try to make our 
careless eyes note this yearly wonder 
of nature, and glory in it as some¬ 
thing new. They try by painting its 
loveliness with a quaint imagery of their 
own, by clothing it with a new garment 
of words, to make us love it more and 
more and make its fresh beauty ours, to 
keep by us in our hearts, to cheer us in 
days to come, when shadows will some¬ 
how creep over the sunny ways, do what 
we may, and wintry days overtake us and 
make us almost forget the sweet spring¬ 
time with all its new-born hopes and 
gladness. Then shall the poets’ thoughts 
come to us in some such words as I have 
quoted, and spring scents and sounds be 


wafted to us; and in fancy we shall be 
once more knee-deep in a cowslip meadow,, 
or beside a stream with the perfume of the 
daffodil and narcissus about us, and the 
sounds of birds and insects in our ears. 
And so the thought and memory of the 
spring days can be with us always if we 
will. Let us cherish happy memories, 
childish memories ; they are from God. 

Spring-time and Hope; are not these 
two inseparable in our minds 1 Two 
sweet companions, whose youth and fresh 
innocence have a charm for us that can 
never fade. Why ? Because in each one 
of us is a germ of eternal youth. And 
this brings me to the great lesson of the 
spring-time, to the great truth which it 
carries in its bosom, and proclaims iD 
every blade of green grass and every 
branch of budding thorn. The Resur¬ 
rection and the Life—that is the lesson 
of the scented woods, carpeted with wild 
flowers, the blossoming hedges and the 
soft warm nests. And as though to 
crown the beauty of the spring comes 
the festival of Easter; it preaches to us 
in the history of the risen Saviour the 
same lesson that the woods and fields are 
giving in such eloquent language. 
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Can. we look at the green shoots of the 
young wheat springing with firm resolve 
up from the dry hard earth and rotting 
husk below, just at this season, without 
the thought coming to us, of the first 
Easter Day and its glorious tidings of 
great joy ? How He who rose from the 
earth the first Easter Day opened the 
gates of heaven to the sons of men, and 
will make us, if we choose, the glad par¬ 
takers of His resurrection and His life ? 
Does not this hope that is in us make the 
snowy petals of the spring-tide orchards 
shine with a purer whiteness, and scent the 
starry primrose with a subtler perfume ? 
The flowers that cover the earth all scent 
the sweeter, and seem the fairer to us that 
they are but the types of a more abiding 
joy, of pleasures that pass not away. 
Our hearts sing glad notes of praise as 
we look upon their beauty, and the words 
come unconsciously to our lips, “ If God 
so clothe the grass which is to-day in the 
field, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
how much more will He clothe you, 0 ye 
of little faith.” It is faith in the truth 
of the resurrection from death unto life, 
and in the promise of being clothed with 
the garment of salvation, that can alone 
fill the heart with true joy and hope. As 
the young leaves put forth their tender 
green, as the first spring shoots appear 
above the surface of the brown earth, so 
as surely will we put on immortality, and 
death be swallowed up in victory. 

But what other lessons does the awful 
death of the Son of Man and His glorious 
resurrection teach us besides the lesson 
that death is the gate of life, and that 
because He, our Lord, lives, we shall live 
too ? It shows in vivid colours the eternal 
truth that it is in Self-sacrifice, or by 
dying to self, that we obtain life. It is 
in the death of self that we rise to 
life eternal. No man can gain his life 
except he lose it; death is the gate of 
life. And this truth our Saviour Christ 
lived and died to prove. 

And how are we to die to self? By 
living faith in Christ, the one, the only 


way. He was the Living Sacrifice—the 
Paschal Lamb, and His oblation offered 
for the sins of the whole world is the only 
refuge from ourselves. “ Take up your 
cross daijy,” are the words of Christ, and 
He gives us the promise of the final victory,, 
for He says, “ To him that overcometh will 
I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in 
the midst of the Paradise of God.” He has 
gotten us the victory if we will but prove 
it and fight the good fight. But then we 
must fight the battle, and it is in every¬ 
thing, in every little detail of our working 
day life, that the subtle serpent crawls 
and hides his bright coils and wicked 
head. Tread firmly down upon that head, 
and don’t let us ever wait till his wily and 
tempting arguments have stifled con¬ 
science, and the old story of Eve is 
acted again in this nineteenth century 
by us. 

In everything the serpent lies curled— 
in our recreations, in our duties, in our 
friendships, in the sunniest lawns of life 
and in its most peaceful shades; for we are 
evil and our deeds are evil, and at every 
turn we sorely need the whole armour 
of God. Besist with His help the 
smallest, the very tiniest temptations 
of daily life, and you will be spared 
the greater sin which may otherwise 
overtake you. Begin in the morning of 
life, your spring-time; and when the mid¬ 
day sun pours his beams clown upon you 
with a fiercer ray, you will be strong to 
endure, and having done all, to stand. Let 
us remember to resist the cross answer, the 
selfish motive, the taking offence because 
our tiresome self-love is hurt, the im¬ 
pure thought, the harmful stimulant 
making the eye bright and the heart 
light for the moment only, the half truth, 
the love of approval and admiration, the 
wish to find faults in others rather than 
good, the harsh judgment. Let us prac¬ 
tice to gain the day over self every hour 
that we live, and in the doing of this 
never mind the failures and the pain; 
gold must be tried by fire, but remem¬ 
ber, this cannot be done with our own 
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strength alone. After all, we know there 
is hardly anything worth the getting here 
below which does not cost us something; 
and if this is true of earthly things, how 
true it is of heavenly things ! We shall 
have to get rid of our favourite sins, our 
pet faults, our very life and selves , to 
become like Him and enter into His rest. 

And not only must we give up our. 
faults, but our idols; and our idols are 
any of those things that we put between 
us and God, any things that set us 
apart from Him. How can we enter 
into peace with another love within us 
fighting for mastery with God ] Unless 
our pursuits, our interests, our family, our 
friends, are loved by us with the con¬ 
sciousness that God is enthroned in our 
heart above that occupation, that friend¬ 
ship, or that work ; that His blessing 
rests upon that love, that interest of 
ours; unless we can resign them to His 
keeping, sure that He approves of them, 
and can ask Him to do with them and 
us as He sees best, then we are not 
worshipping the true God, but an idol ,* 
we have set up a false image in our hearts, 
and it must sooner or later be broken 
for our sakes, for our eternal good. Don’t 
let us think for a moment that He would 
have us love our dear ones less —our love 
at its best is but cold. He would have 
us love them more —more unselfishly, 
more truly, because more faithfully, 
leaving them in His hands who gave 
them to us, sure that He wull do what is 
best for us and them. That is what is 
meant by loving God more than our 
dearest ones, that is “ the victory that 
overcometh, even our faith.” 

“ I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more,” 

are the words of an old poet. Let them 
be our motto with regard to those we love, 


and for honour may we not understand 
and add, Eternal Goodness, Truth, Jus¬ 
tice, Mercy,—the Living God ] 

“ Spring’s real glory dwells not in the meaning, 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours ; 

But is hidden in her tender leaning 
To the summer’s richer wealth of flowers. 

“ Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Towards a truer, deeper life above : 

Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect love.” 

These then are our special Easter 
thoughts and lessons. Self-sacrifice, the 
forsaking of ourselves for God, the up¬ 
rooting of every selfish thought and feel¬ 
ing, the receiving of Christ and His Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter, and the looking 
forward to the glorious consummation of 
all things, even our redemption. 

We dwell upon that Perfect Life lived 
for others, and we pray that as He from 
His birth to the cross was doing His 
Father’s will, so we may show our love 
for, and our faith in Him, by living the 
higher life in all humility. May our un¬ 
conscious influence and our daily example 
be a help to all among whom we come in 
contact on the ocean of life. 

“We cannot stand alone or walk apart, 

For, though but as with thread of gossamer, 
Invisible to wariest traveller, 

Till mist bedew with pearls, some brother’s heart 
Crosses and touches ours with finest art.” 

What a responsibility is ours ! One 
careless action, one heedless word, and 
we may help to plunge a fellow-traveller 
into dark and deep waters ; and on the 
other hand, the least among us may help 
to bring souls tossing without a rudder 
or a helm, safe to the haven where they 
would be — to the land of peace and 
love and rest. Let these thoughts help 
to sanctify our Easter-tide and ring in 
our hearts and minds as we echo with 
glad voices the words “He is risen.” 
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By the Author of 


PARAGRAPH of 
University intelli¬ 
gence in the Times 
of the 26th of Oc¬ 
tober last had a 
special interest for us 
womankind, record- 
ii.;/ as it did the fact 
that four students of Somerville Hall 
had won Scholarships or Exhibitions. 
As little more than two years have passed 
since Somerville Hall was established, 
probably many of our readers have 
never heard of its existence. A short 
sketch, therefore, of its aim and scope 
may not be out of place in a magazine 
designed for older as well as for younger 
girls. 

. ./We all know that the old University 
was somewhat slow to countenance the 
movement so general throughout the 
country for the Higher Education of 
Women, and that to her sister University 
of Cambridge belongs the honour of 
having taken the initiative in the 
generous work. 

In the early stage of the movement 
very confused notions were abroad about 
this Higher Education, many excellent 
persons believing that it was part and 
parcel of the Bloomer costume, and some¬ 
how, best known to themselves, in in¬ 
separable connection with it. Altogether 
there was a feeling that the subject was 
uncanny, and had better be let alone. 

But the success of Girton College, 
which was opened in 1869, soon rendered 
a second home necessary for the reception 
of young women studying at Cambridge, 
and Newnham Hall was established in 
1875. Doubtless this unlooked-for success 
had its effect at Oxford. There the little 


The Harbour Bar,” etc. 

friendly band, whose efforts for so long a 
time had been powerless, found their 
numbers reinforced, and were at last able 
to take a step in the desired direction. 

The advantages of Oxford as a centre 
for Higher Education are so obvious as 
scarcely to admit of question. The place 
itself is unique. There is not another 
Oxford in the United Kingdom. Its 
Colleges have a grand history, each show¬ 
ing a register of names made illustrious 
by learning or by nobility of life. If the 
minds of our young men are influenced 
for ever for good by the example of other 
students who have come and gone, will 
not the minds of our young women, 
which are said to be quite as imjyression - 
able , be benefited and braced by breath¬ 
ing this intellectual air ? Thus argued 
the friends of women’s education, and 
they have our hearty sympathy. 

Besides the stimulating history of the 
past, they were well aware that the 
actual life of Oxford offers a host of ad¬ 
vantages not to be found elsewhere. There 
are the great libraries—the Bodleian and 
the Badcliffe—the latter including the 
Camera reading-room, with its compre¬ 
hensive range of books, and also the ex¬ 
cellent scientific portion of the same 
library at the Museum, all accessible to 
female students. There is also the store¬ 
house of foreign literature in the Taylor- 
ian Library, to which are attached, in the 
same buildings, the Art Galleries, con¬ 
taining, among other treasures, the Tur¬ 
ner sketches, and also the admirable 
Buskin School of Drawing, open to all 
students. Then the University Museum, 
with its fine collections in teaching order, 
and its laboratories for practical instruc¬ 
tion, are all available for those who wish 
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to train in Natural Science. Public 
lectures on various branches of science, 
as well as courses upon art or literature 
or poetry, are there given from time to 
time by distinguished professors, all open 
to students of the University. 

The great excellence of education at 
Oxford, as at Cambridge, consists in these 
lectures and the teaching of Uni¬ 
versity professors and tutors, all men 
selected for their office in virtue of their 
intellectual eminence, and of distinction 
in their special subjects. Hence the tone 
of culture that pervades the very air of 
Oxford, and which cannot but influence 
the minds and tastes of the youth coming 
up to the University. 

It was with the object of placing these 
exceptional advantages and the special 
teaching above named within the reach 
of women that, in 1877, an Association 
was formed at Oxford to provide courses 
of lectures and classes adapted to the 
new system of Examinations instituted 
at the Universities, and known as “ The 
Higher Examination for Women over 
Eighteen.” 

This important step naturally led to 
the other, which was the opening in 1879 
of two houses or halls for the residence 
of young women anxious to profit by the 
means of higher culture. One of these, 
named Lady Margaret Hall, has been 
founded under the supervision of Miss 
Elizabeth Wordsworth, daughter of the 
Bishop of Lincoln ; while that in which 
we are specially interested, and which 
has been planned somewhat on the lines 
of Newnham at Cambridge, has been 
named Somerville Hall, with Miss Made¬ 
leine Shaw-Lefevre, daughter of the late 
Sir John Shaw-Lefevre, as Principal. 

Although these halls may still be said 
to be in their infancy, they have had 
deserved success, both in respect of in¬ 
creasing numbers of students and in re¬ 
spect of the high standard reached by 
their students in examinations. And it 
is but right to state that this solid success 
is due in a great measure to the admirable 


management of these two ladies, who in 
each case have so ably discharged the 
duties of Principal. It should be added 
that the chairman of the Council of 
Somerville Hall, who has been inde¬ 
fatigable in his efforts for its advance¬ 
ment, is the Bev. Dr. Percival, President 
of Trinity College (long Head Master of 
Clifton), whose name alone has been a 
guarantee for its success. 

The purpose and scope of Somerville 
Hall will be best expressed in the words 
of a member of its Council:— 

1. “ To afford young women, at a 
moderate expense, such facilities for their 
higher education as will enable them the 
better to fulfil the duties of life, and, if 
need be, to earn an honourable liveli¬ 
hood.” 

2. “ To help forward the Higher 
Education of Women throughout the 
country.” 

At the same time, “it is not exclu¬ 
sively, or even specially, intended for such 
students only as wish to take up teaching 
as a profession.” It is meant as a home 
where, under kind yet strict supervision, 
young women can reside while availing 
themselves of the instruction provided by 
the Association. And it has been the 
aim of the organising committee through¬ 
out, that Somerville Hall should be con¬ 
ducted on principles of absolute religious 
equality. 

The charge for board and residence 
has been fixed at twenty guineas per term, 
or 63£. for the year of three terms, these 
corresponding very nearly with the aca¬ 
demical year of the University work. 
Each student has a separate room, 
serving as her study and bedroom in one ; 
there is a common drawing-room and 
dining-room, and in the daily routine 
every care has been taken so that the life 
of the students should be modelled as nearly 
as possible on that of an English family. 
Daily prayers are read from the Book of 
Common Prayer, and on Sundays the 
students attend the place of worship 
chosen by themselves or their parents. 
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Somerville Hall was opened with a 
roll of thirteen students, in a solid stone 
house, which is situated in a garden about 
half a mile from the centre of Oxford. 
This garden-ground occupies nearly three 
acres, and is Avell planted, containing 
several shady old trees which give an air 
of antiquity and academic repose to the 
whole place, the house itself being hung 
with wistaria and other climbing foliage. 
It stands on a thick bed of gravel, and as 


it is approached on the east from Wood- 
stock Road, and is bounded on the north 
by the buildings and grounds of the Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary and Observatory, the 
property is likely to remain open on these 
sides. It would scarcely have been pos¬ 
sible to find a site better adapted for the 
purpose, it being at once central and 
accessible, yet quite secluded. 

As yet there is no examination on 
entrance. Besides the regular instruction 



Front View of Somerville Hall. 


piovided by the Association, instruction 
m Holy Scripture and also private 
tuition in other subjects is arranged at 
the Hall for those who may desire it. 

Scholarships have been given by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, by Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., and other generous private 
donors, thus enabling meritorious girl- 
students to enter whose own private 
means would have been insufficient. 

That these prizes have been well 
deserved, and prove a stimulus to work, 
may be seen by reference to the Times 


paragraph. According to it one Somer¬ 
ville Hall student in October last won an' 
open Schc larship of 30J. a year for two 
years, and another of 251. for one year. 
At the same examination the Cloth- 
workers’ Prize of 351. a year for three 
years and tenable only at Somerville Hall 
was won by a pupil from Edgbaston High 
School; and the fourth prize, also tenable 
only at Somerville Hall, was one of 2 51. a 
year for two years. 

Last and not least it may be mentioned 
that another young student of Soraer- 
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ville Hall, “who presented herself for 
the London Matriculation Examination 
in June, came out tenth in the Honours 
Division, and obtained the Gilchrist Exhi¬ 
bition, offered to the woman who should 
take the highest place in that examina¬ 
tion” 

All these awards have been made 
during 1881, at this early stage of the 
existence of Somerville Hall. 

We may mention that the students 
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now number nineteen, and that as the 
present building is quite inadequate, a 
new block is being built which will give 
ten or twelve additional rooms for stu¬ 
dents. The difficulty at first is of course 
raising funds for this extension of the 
building. But as Somerville Hall has 
been founded not for the daughters of 
Oxford, but for young women living at a 
distance, it is hoped that a helping hand 
will be extended by all those throughout 


the country who are interested in this 
movement for raising the standard of 
female education. 

The wisdom and propriety of giving 
women more education is no longer a 
questionable subject of discussion. In 
former years it was often sad to listen to 
this topic handled flippantly by good men 
who ought to have known better, ‘whose 
appetite for knowledge had been whetted 
by liberal culture, and satisfied to the full. 
And yet in thoughtlessness they denied the 
bread of knowledge to their starving 


sisters. “ The world will be turned up¬ 
side down ! ” was the common cry. “ What 
have women to do with Latin or Greek! 
Think of a woman at mathematics! ” Or, 
“ What can women have to do with 
chemistry ! ” “ Let them cook the dinner 

and darn their husbands’ stockings ! That 
is their sphere 1 ” 

And it cannot be denied that it is their 
sphere; that, before all, the home life is 
their first and distinct duty. But would 
not a knowledge of the very elements of 
science be of use, and help to prevent 
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that ignorant waste of food and fuel too 
frequent in our kitchens ? 

Would not the mother who possessed 
even a smattering of chemistry be better 
able to judge of the proper sanitary con¬ 
ditions of a house, and understand better 
the laws that affect ventilation, &c., and 
the health and comfort of her house¬ 
hold, than a mother who knew nothing 
of the subject? And let us ask, will 
learning Latin and Greek hinder a 
right performance of duty? Did Lady 
Jane Grey disgrace her sex, although 
versed in both? Was Elizabeth a worse 
queen because an able linguist? Or, if 
we take mathematics in conjunction with 
the honoured name of Mary Somerville, 
let us inquire whether her knowledge of 
the abstruse sciences made her unwomanly, 
or unfitted her for the performance of the 
most simple homely duties ? 

It was our privilege as far back as 
1859 to know Mary Somerville in her 
home at Florence, and again to see her 
towards the close of her life, in the spring 
of 1870, at Naples. With her gentle 
manners, her earnest and direct kindness, 
withal that Scotch accent which clave to 
her through life, she was the very type 
of the old Scottish gentlewoman. But it 
was by no means easy to identify the 
singularly feminine and delicate-looking 
woman—dressed in plain black silk, and 
wearing a cap of fine old lace—with the 
author of the Correlation of the Physical 
Sciences, and the translator of Laplace's 
Mecanique Celeste . How cordial in her 
welcome and in her hospitality! And with 
what sweet homely interest she entered 
into the smallest concerns of others ! A 
relative of the writer found her one 
afternoon in the old days at Florence, 
during Dr. Somerville’s lifetime, busy 
darning, with a basket before her of 
family stockings. Was the darning bad 
because she was a mathematician ? What 
harm had mathematics done to her ? 

There is a conviction gaining ground, 
that as “ parents, bread-winners, and 


members of society,” women are made 
more capable by higher education. In the 
former capacity they are made fitter to 
train their children; as bread-winners 
they are not only with trained education 
better able to help themselves, but better 
able to help those dependent upon them ; 
and as members of society they are better 
qualified to deal with the practical affairs 
of life. We might add that as many 
noble women now make works of benefi¬ 
cence and charity their profession, the 
discipline and knowledge acquired by the 
higher education is of special value to 
them. 

But we would push our argument 
further. On the grounds alone of the 
increased happiness to women we would 
plead the cause of their higher education. 
Apart from the utilitarian view, the 
question has this other side. There is a 
large proportion, or rather disproportion, 
of single women in Great Britain who 
cannot be happy wives and mothers, to 
whom the joys of family life are in a great 
measure denied, and to whom the higher 
education and culture must prove an un¬ 
mixed blessing. Is it right or fair that 
the doors of knowledge should be barred 
to all such, or remain hedged by hin¬ 
drances that only the talents of a Mary 
Somerville can surmount ? 

Is it right that God-given gifts and 
faculties should lie dormant, or wrong that 
they should be exercised ? We firmly be¬ 
lieve that by a higher and wider educa¬ 
tion the lives of women will be ennobled. 
Years, which might be wasted in folly 
and frivolity, will be redeemed by earnest 
thought and work ; and lots in life that 
seemed to be aimless and dreary will 
be enriched and coloured by entrance 
into, and contact with, a wider world of 
thought. 

If one woman in a thousand is made 
happier and better by this higher educa¬ 
tion, a great result will be achieved, and 
we wish the promoters of such education 
—God speed. 
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By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori,” etc. 
CHAPTER XII. 

“ AVer Gott vertraut 
1st sehon auferbaut.” 

—Gothe. 


E time of Horner’s 
absence seemed so 
long to those in the 
refuge that several of 
the men came out to 
see what delayed him; 
but before they left 
the forest they met 
him, and all returned together, with the 
joyful news that the landsknechts were 
gone. 

Leaving the men to drive back the 
cattle, while the elder children, delighted 
to escape from their captivity in the 
Versteck, ran to seek the swine stray¬ 
ing in the forest, Dame Martha and 
the other women set out to return to 
Tannenhof. 

At first the joy of having saved so 
much was the predominant feeling, but 
this soon began to give way to regrets 
for all that was lost. Dore bewailed her 
poultry, Rosel lamented that not a crock 
was left to hold milk, nor a trough to 
make bread in ; the other women wrung 
their hands over their pillaged dwellings. 
The casks of beer which could not be 
drunk or carried off had been set run¬ 
ning ; the oven was found stuffed with 
rubbish; spinning-wheels lay broken in 
a corner; the loom, whose shuttle was 
never idle in winter evenings, had been 
smashed ; it seemed rather as if a troop 
of wanton boys had spent their time 
in devising all the mischief which they 
could possibly commit, than that all this 
destruction could have been wrought by 
reasonable beings. Outside and in there 


was the same scene of ruin ; everything 
had been spoiled and broken which could 
be destroyed. 

Dame Martha was of too stern and 
self-controlled a temper to join in the 
outcries of anger and sorrow raised by 
the other women, but she nevertheless 
felt the deepest regret and wrath at the 
sight of her dwelling thus wrecked and 
pillaged, and it was very bitter to her 
thus to lose the great stores of linen, 
mostly spun by herself, or under her 
eyes, which had filled those rifled chests 
and cupboards, and had been her secret 
pride. The immediate discomfort too 
was very great. Beds might be made of 
hay, but beyond this they looked on bare 
walls, with not so much as a bench or a 
platter anywhere. When Dorner and 
the men arrived, and the cattle and 
sheep and horses had been looked to, a 
consultation was held as to how impera¬ 
tive needs were to be supplied. Alsdorf, 
as Martin reported when he appeared, 
having very reluctantly given up his 
search for Resi, was in no condition to 
furnish anything, having been swept as 
bare as Tannenhof. Dorner could see no 
better plan than to send his remaining 
waggon—(one had been carried off full 
of his possessions, and drawn by oxen 
requisitioned at Alsdorf)—to Stahleek, 
beyond the Bitterns’ Marsh, with enough 
of the Joachim thalers which he had 
saved to buy food and furniture for 
immediate use. Stahleek was a town, 
and too strong and well guarded to bave 
suffered from so small a troop as the 
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one which had fallen on Tannenhof and 
Alsdorf. 

While two men went with the waggon, 
which also conveyed Rosel, as more 
capable than a man could be expected to 
be of choosing household gear, those who 
stayed behind dug a grave in a quiet 
shady spot for the dead soldier, and laid 
him there as the sun went down. Dorner 
buried something else too, of which he 
confided the secret to none but Martin. 
Stitched into the dead man’s doublet had 
been many gold pieces, and Ulrike had 
begged him to take them, and use them 
to make good the damage which he had 
suffered, assuring him that they had been 
taken from no helpless burgher or 
peasant, but had been given up as ran¬ 
som by a Frenchman whom Conrad had 
captured. This Dorner altogether de¬ 
clined to do ; he had a feeling that they 
would only bring misfortune; but he took 
charge of them as Ulrike’s property, and 
after nightfall carried them to the group 
of fir-trees after which the farm was 
named, and bade Martin go with a 
basket to a spot where the wood-ants 
had built their nest, and fetch a heap of 
the pine needles, eggs and young, and all 
the debris of which such a nest was com¬ 
posed. This he shook out over the bag 
in which he had tied up the money, and 
the next morning found, as he expected, 
that the ants were building their nest 
again, and had quite concealed it. 

Dame Martha had heard with no 
pleasant feelings that the sister of the 
Seejungfer had appeared at Tannenhof, 
and anticipated another “ Taternkind ” ; 
but the first sight of Ulrike, with her 
gentle, grateful thanks for^ the kindness 
shown to Theresa, surprised her into the 
perception that here was one of higher 
birth and breeding than her own, one 
over whose innocent head such a sea of 
trouble had swept as set her apart, and 
who could not be treated too tenderly 
and respectfully. The best and kindest 
side of the grim old woman’s character 
was shown to this desolate stranger, i 


Although Ulrike came in such a time of 
perplexity, Dame Martha never thought 
of her as an additional burden, but took 
her into the family, and was full of 
hearty compassion for her. Resi was 
still the Seejungfer, the provoking, fro- 
ward intruder; but Ulrike was not only 
to her, but to Rosel and Dore, the arme 
junge Frau , who must be spared and 
considered in every way. Moreover 
Dame Martha looked on her with 
favour and gratitude as having been the 
means of saving the Bibles, a chosen 
vessel sent to do this great thing, as she 
put it; but even without this, Ulrike’s 
sweet meekness, mingled with a gentle, 
serious dignity, and her frail and fading 
air, were exactly what were calculated 
to win Dame Martha’s heart. This she 
could understand and admire, while the 
wayward, uncertain moods of Theresa 
were entirely perplexing and displeasing 
to her. She wondered more and more 
as time passed, and Tannenhof assumed 
its old aspect, and life settled into its 
old groove again, how Resi could have 
grown up so ignorant of every household 
matter which girls ought to know, when 
she saw the deft skill which Ulrike pos¬ 
sessed, and her desire to be constantly 
employed—far more constantly than her 
failing strength would allow. Dame 
Martha shook her head as she observed 
her, and remarked to Dore that the poor 
young lady was not long for this world, 
regardless that Theresa was present, and 
she shook her head again in quite another 
spirit when Resi, after a wild, fierce 
stare at her, Such as a hawk might have 
given, dashed out of the room. 

ISTo girl of health already frail, and of 
gentle upbringing, could have borne the 
hard life, and suffered as Ulrike must 
have done, without fatal results, and the 
kindness and good nursing which she now 
received could only delay the progress 
of her malady a while, without curing 
it. Dame Martha’s strengthening potions, 
her wild-strawberry tea, her dainty dishes, 
brought no colour back to the wan cheeks. 
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no strength to the drooping figure, and 
with all the best will in the world to 
take her share in the household duties, 
Ulrike grew so visibly unequal to them that 
the Bauerin herself would authoritatively 
forbid her leaving her chair by a sunny 
window, and rebuke her for over-exerting 
herself almost as tartly as ever she did 
Ltesi for wasting time in idleness, and 
Ulrike found herself glad to submit. 

In this busy household more than one 
found it very pleasant to have some 
one always at leisure to listen, and 
counsel, and sympathise, as sweetly and 
readily as if she had no troubles of her 
own, no dark background of recollections 
to turn her cold and faint whenever they 
returned upon her. Gretchen and Liesl, 
the wives of two of the labourers, women 
much older than herself, would come and 
consult “ the dear lady ” on all sorts of 
matters, very important to themselves if 
to no one else, and watch the progress of 
some garment which she was making for 
their little Fritz, or Biirbchen, or Cas¬ 
par. It was to her that Dore would 
come, after a squabble with Klaus, red 
and angry and miserable, to be smiled at, 
and admonished, and counselled to make 
the first advances towards a reconcilia¬ 
tion; to her that Bosel hastened when 
the butter was bewitched, and would not 
come; and above all, it was by her side 
that Martin spent every leisure moment, 
making all sorts of simple, boyish con¬ 
fidences to her; talking of his hopes and 
wishes as to a dear elder sister, of whose 
interest and sympathy he was absolutely 
secure. She had a kind look and word 
for every one, but for Martin her face 
soon wore something of the same tender 
affection which it always expressed for 
Theresa, and she would stretch out her 
slender, wasted hand, and draw him to 
sit by her, and encourage his confidence 
with such genuine pleasure as nothing 
else could arouse in her. With Ulrike 
he was neither bashful nor dreamy; he 
had always words to tell her what he 
thought and planned, even if Besi were 


listening, sometimes with surprise, some¬ 
times with a sarcastic smile, sometimes 
betraying more interest than she knew. 
She had despised Martin a little, without 
well knowing why, and looked on him as 
bound to her service, though she had 
often been annoyed by the quiet smile 
with which he would listen to some 
imperious speech or careless command, 
as if he obeyed because it pleased him 
so to do but could refuse if he chose. 
Besi was highly displeased when forced 
to perceive this. She seldom had a kind 
word for Martin; would scoff at his 
attempts to please her, and mock at his 
slowness, and had a careless triumph in 
the momentary look and tone which 
sometimes betrayed that she had hurt 
him keenly. She was surprised by 
Ulrike’s estimate of him, and half 
jealous of the close and growing friend¬ 
ship between them. She would say to 
herself that neither seemed to want her, 
as she looked at Martin sitting by 
Ulrike’s chair, and she felt once more as 
if she had been deceived and baulked, 
for even now Ulrike had not been given 
back to her. 

Something far deeper than Besi could 
comprehend really divided the sisters. 
She had expected that the past, once 
gone by, would leave Ulrike as untouched 
as the queenly moon when she emerges 
radiant from the shadow of an eclipse. 
It was not—could not be so. Those long 
months had left their cruel impress deep 
on heart and frame ; Ulrike could never 
again be the girl whose life had been a 
gentle round of duties and cares for 
father and sister, in the quiet home at 
Ulm, to whom evil was but a sad mysteri¬ 
ous name. The whole world was stained 
and spoiled for her by what she had been 
forced to see and hear, in which the one 
redeeming point was the rude soldier to 
whom she had been bound, and whose 
death every one held a deliverance for her. 

She never spoke of that time, but it 
haunted her day and night, and when 
she had grown most cheerful a sudden 
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look of dread and pain would come into 
her sweet eyes which showed that the 
shadow of those months was falling 
across her. Of her Ulm life she spoke 
freely, as if she loved to tell of her blind 
father, whom learned men came to visit 
from many places ; of his cheerful 
patience; of the great Minster, so grand 
in its unfinished strength; of the happy, 
friendly relationships with neighbouring 
families. Dame Martha gathered ere 
long that her mother was Spanish, and 
the cousin at Sonnfeld, to whom they had 
meant to go after Meister Burkhardt’s 
death, was partly Spanish too; but these 
facts, simply mentioned by Ulrike, lost 
all their suspicious and fearful associa¬ 
tions ; it did not occur to her to connect 
her guest with the detested Spanish 
dragoons, who carried sword and persecu¬ 
tion wherever they went. 

Ulrike spoke a little privately to 
Dorner about this cousin, to whom it 
seemed but natural that she and Theresa 
should go. He had money of theirs in 
his keeping, being a banker of consider¬ 
able standing, and was their nearest 
relation; but she knew nothing of him, 
and could not tell what kind of home 
Theresa might have in his family. The 
short, business-like letter sent to Ulm, 
consenting to receive them, with advice 
to leave the city at once, as there was 
every chance of a siege, had not been very 
cordial, nor was it accompanied by any 
message or letter from his wife. This 
might be purely accidental, but it might 
also mean so much that Ulrike feared for 
Theresa's happiness with these kinsfolk. 

“ If I were there too it would be dif¬ 
ferent," she said, and Dorner, looking 
inquiringly at her, saw that she knew her 
state of health, and had no illusions as 
to recovery. “ She could not live where 
they did not show her kindness and love," 
Ulrike added anxiously. 

u This is scarce a home for her," Dorner 
said, perplexed. “We are but farmer 
folk, and she is of other stuff; her roots 
want different soil to ours. But if she 


be content to stay, ’tis needless to tell 
you she is right welcome.” 

“ Martin will always be her good 
friend," said Ulrike, smiling and colour- 
in gly faintly. 

“Yes—an she will," said Dorner, 
smiling too, but gravely. 

“The time must come when she will 
know Martin’s worth," said the elder 
sister. “ She is but a child yet—a wilful 
child, though well-nigh seventeen—but 
she can love well." 

“ Ay, but that is not all," said Dorner, 
his honest face flushing. “ I think the 
like thought is in both our minds, so it is 
but right I should tell you that though 
I have brought up Martin as my own, 
and hold him as dear as Hanslein himself, 
he has—as far as I know—a father living, 
who may one day come back, and give us 
a tangled skein to wind, for Josenhans 
was ever a scapegrace." 

“ I knew not you had a brother, Master 
Dorner." 

“ It is so, however, and instead of set¬ 
tling down to honest farm work, he went 
off as a boy, I know not where, came back 
one day and married a silly lass without 
any one’s leave, for he was a handsome 
fellow and had his tongue well hung, and 
wiled her away in spite of all her kin, 
who were mad at it, and no wonder," 
said Dorner, sighing ; “ but they gave her 
a dowry, and till it was spent all went 
fairly well. They lived here—it was the 
old home—but by and by I saw things 
were going wrong, and I could not keep 
them straight. Kathchen—my sister-in- 
law,—was a spoiled girl, and complained 
of her husband to every one who would 
listen, and she and mother did not agree; 
it is not every one who can get on with 
the Bauerin, you see." 

“ I have no reason to say so," answered 
Ulrike, smiling gratefully. 

“ No, but you have a way of getting 
the best of every one. Anyhow, Kiith- 
chen’s-business was to try to please her. 
My wife never had a sharp word from 
her, to be worth mentioning, in all the 
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years they spent together. I lost her 
four years ago. Ah, well, I do not com¬ 
plain,—God forbid,—for I have had many 
blessings before and since; but all the 
same the world has not looked like the 
same place to me since, nor meat and 
drink tasted so good as when she got it 
ready for me.” 

“Yes, I understand that. She died at 
Hanslein’s birth % ” 

“ She did. The boy is just like her. 
We had one other boy, who only lived an 
hour or two, just long enough for his 
mother to miss him for the rest of her 
life. She did not say much, but when a 
woman came to the farm with her baby, 

I have seen how she looked at it. And I 
thought that after all she would have a 
child of her own to dandle and hug ; but 
it was not to be. However, I was speak¬ 
ing of Josenhans. He always got round 
our mother—you may not think it, but 
he did; he could turn her round his 
finger, and she thinking herself treating 
him hardly and wisely all the while. 
Nothing angered her so much as to be 
obliged to see he was in the wrong.” 

“ It was a hard time for you, Master 
Dorner.” 

“ Things came to such a pass that I 
could not have him bide here, for the sake 
of the men and maids ; Kathchen said she 
would go back to her own people, and 
take the boy Martin, and that troubled 
my wife sorely, for she loved the little 
fellow, and he her. His mother never 
seemed to care much for him; but she 
liked ill to see him cling about my 
Gertrud. However, a fever broke out in 
Alsdorf, and Kathchen, who was always 
down there, gossiping with the Backerin 
and a cousin of hers, the silliest woman 
I ever knew, brought it back here, and 
half the people took it. Georg’s child 
died, and one of our maids, and Kathchen, 
though she seemed to get over it at first, 
dwined and pined, and by the next spring 
she was gone. Then I offered to bring up 
Martin as our own, and Josenhans went 
off to the war, which was red hot by | 


then ; but he has been back once, threat¬ 
ening to take the boy unless I would give 
him money, and, for aught I can tell, he 
may return any day.” 

“ I see,” said Ulrike, and there was a 
little pause. “ I know not—” she began 
again, and hesitated. “ It might be best 
to write to my cousin, and see what comes 
of it. Yet I think Theresa were happier 
and safer here.” 

“ But will she stay, dear lady ? ’Tis a 
wild hawk, not a little finch to sit in a 
cage and pipe to its master.” 

“ It seems ungrateful even to doubt it, 
but I will ask her one day soon,” said 
Ulrike, with a great shrinking from 
telling Resi that soon—very soon—they 
must again part. No look or sign from 
the younger sister betrayed that she 
knew it; but thrust the thought away as 
she would, Dame Martha’s blunt words 
had opened her eyes, and each day she 
became more conscious that Ulrike was 
passing out of her reach. Sometimes she 
would clasp her close as if to feel a hold 
upon her, and then suddenly loose her, 
with the unuttered, despairing thought, 
“ What is the use! I shall have to let 
her go.” Yet she avoided sedulously any 
opportunity of hearing her put the truth 
into words, and would start away from 
under her hand when it lingered on her 
hair as she sat on the ground by her 
sister, because the wistful, lingering 
touch betrayed the thought in Ulrike’s 
mind, and she was ready to resent the 
deep interest with which Ulrike would 
listen when Dorner read from the great 
Bible, or instructed his household, 
gathered for Sunday worship; for here 
again she knew what brought it all so 
strongly home to Ulrike, to whom every¬ 
thing merely temporal was growing un¬ 
important, except for Resi’s sake. But 
for her she had too little to anchor her to 
life, was too tired of it not to be glad to 
go—Resi knew it, and it angered her 
when she saw her musing, with a look of 
relief and peace on her face. Ulrike was 
glad to go; it almost seemed selfish, if 
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TTlrike could have been selfish. She would 
slip away into Paradise, but Besi, the 
one left behind, what remained for her ] 
Martin watched her with a great un¬ 
spoken compassion, and the pain which 
one who loves another deeply must feel 
at seeing suffering which he cannot lift a 
finger to lessen. Perhaps he understood 
how she was feeling even better than 
Ulrike, who had the gladness of realising 
as a possession much that until now she 
had only known by the hearing of the 
ear. She had always been gentle, and 
conscientious, and anxious to pray rightly, 
but now she was as one who knows by 
the seeing of the eye as well as hearing 
from others of the treasures in the 
heavenly country. 

“lie will make all things new,” she 
said once, her whole face brightening. 
“If you could only know what a promise 
that is to me! All new and fair and 
pure; all blots and dreadful memories 
quite gone, as if they had never been, 
like that cloud yonder, which the sun is 
drinking up; see, only blue sky remains 
now. Ah, little sister, that is a great 
promise! ” 

She called Theresa “little sister,” but 
in fact the girl had prospered and shot 
up in the strong Thuringian air until she 
was taller than Ulrike ; a rosy colour 
was beginning to glow through the brown 
skin, and her look of upright vigour con¬ 
trasted in the strongest manner with the 
frail and fading looks of the older sister. 

“ And every one will be forgotten 
too! ” Theresa passionately exclaimed. 

“ No; there are some lives so bound up 
with one’s own that if we forgot our love 
for them we should be—what, I know 
not, but surely not ourselves,” answered 
Ulrike earnestly. “ And perhaps death 
rather brings us nearer than puts us 
asunder, for in that world all that ever 
came between us will be gone, and soul 
will speak to soul, and nought hinder from 
hearing.” 

“ Who taught you to think thus, 
Ulrike 1 ” asked Theresa after a moment. 


“ I know not how such thoughts came ; 
perhaps they were sent to help me. 
Theresa—little one ” 

“Hush! I cannot bear it!” cried the 
girl, and fled, clasping her hands over her 
ears, running almost against Martin in 
the doorway, without seeing him. 

He came towards Ulrike, with an 
inquiring look. 

“Poor child! my poor Theresa,” said 
her sister, “ I must leave it. She knows 
but she will not know. We are so 
different, that it is hard to believe we are 
children of the same father and mother. 
Pe patient with her, Martin, always.” 

“ That will I, and care dearly for her, 
whether she thank me or not. Think 

you”—Martin’s voice shook a little_ 

“ think you she will stay with us ? ” 

“ I know not, and I cannot lay it on 
her as my bidding, but it is my heart’s 
wish she should,” said Ulrike. “ But if 
not, I have a sure feeling she will come 
back one day.” 

Martin’s eyes brightened, and he looked 
gratefully at her, saying, “ How good you 
are! ” She could not but smile; she and 
Martin understood one another very well, 
though neither put their meaning into 
plainer words. 

Theresa had dashed away in a pa¬ 
roxysm of misery to a spot where she 
could be out of sight, but by and by, as 
she lay prostrate on the ground, some 
comfort seemed to come to her. Perhaps 
indeed it was only there that they two 
could be close together again and none 
divide them, no black past of which she 
knew nothing, no Conrad, for she could 
not admit the idea that her sweet, gracious 
Ulrike could truly have belonged to the 
rough soldier who had seized on her 
against her will. There was true gene¬ 
rosity in her love. She felt that she 
could endure her own aching pain and 
loneliness were she sure that Ulrike was 
happy and at rest, had escaped from 
all torturing recollections and physical 
weakness and weariness into the pure 
white light of paradise, and was actually 
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seeing all which even now, beheld only 
by faith, seemed such joy. She would 
have gone through the deepest stream 
that ever flowed, or the hottest fire that 
ever burned, for one whom she loved as 
she did Ulrike; and there was an austere 
joy and pain in thus regarding their 
parting as boundless gain for the one who 
went away, which braced and uplifted her. 

She did not now rebel against any 
allusion to it, though the outspoken re¬ 
marks of Dame Martha and the maids 
on Ulrike’s rapidly increasing weakness 
were every one a cruel stab, and she 
could have answered in bitterness of soul, 
like one of old on whom those around 
pressed ill tidings, “Yea, I know it; 
hold ye your peace ! ” 

Dame Martha could not in conscience 
miss such an opportunity for exhortation 
and counsel as Ulrike’s condition afforded, 
and there was no escape from her, but 
her stern and narrow tenets repelled the 
gentle listener, and a great desire to 
unburden her heart to some wise and 
mild adviser came over Ulrike; but she 
could not do so to Dorner, though she 
listened thankfully when he taught the 
family, taking the place as far as he 
could of a minister, since there was none 
other to be had. Still less could she tell 
her troubled thoughts to any one else at 
the farm. The lack of all earthly helpers, 
and a curious feeling that her troubles 
were beyond the comprehension of any 
of those saints to whom she had been 
taught to look as mediators, made her 
carry her burden straight to God, and 
then, as oftens happens, the earthly help 
was granted which until then would 
have been but a hindrance. In the 
winter, Faber came to Tannenhof, quite 
broken down with labour and privation, 
and forced to rest for a time among faith¬ 
ful friends and in a quiet spot, and he 
did so the more readily that Alsdorf was 
without a pastor, the old Pfarrer having 
scarcely outlived the visit of the lands¬ 
knechts. 


Faber was surprised and rejoiced to 
see how Tannenhof had recovered from 
the blow which had fallen upon it; how 
the old busy life was going on again, even 
if the former Happy security could not 
return. Every one received him with 
joy, and to none was he more welcome 
than to Ulrike. There was no need to 
tell the Wanderpfarrer details, and he 
could well understand her feeling that 
she could never escape from her horrible 
recollections except by death. Dame 
Martha urged him to lay before Ulrike 
the errors of the Roman communion, and 
the need of abjuring them; but he 
thought she had passed beyond all such 
teaching, and had gone through deep 
waters which had swept away all minor 
differences. He told Dame Martha that 
she had hold of all truth necessary to 
salvation, and there was almost rever¬ 
ence in the way in which he treated her, 
nor did he fear to admit to her that his 
own faith was often sorely tried. 

“ Perhaps,” he would say, “ it was to 
comfort those who are buffeted and 
smitten, while all is dark around them, 
that our dear Lord gave Himself to the 
scorners, being blindfolded. I have 
sometimes thought so.” 

The thought pleased Ulrike, and she 
dwelt on it as she lay on the low bed 
near the hearth, on which she was now 
laid. Faber came at Christmas time, and 
he was still at Tannenhof when Ulrike’s 
gentle life ended. Day after day it had 
seemed as if she could not live any longer, 
but still she lingered, and sometimes 
Theresa felt as if she could never let her 
go, and then again as if this long waiting 
were the hardest thing of all to bear. 

When she was left alone, the old 
restless feeling of being in this family 
but not of it returned upon her, and she 
said she would go to her cousin at 
Sonnfeld. No one could object; it was 
the natural thing to do, and yet Dorner 
and Martin were almost equally loth to 


forward her departure. 
To be continued. 
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BUHL-WOBK AND MARQUETRY. 

II. 


“accidents will happen in 
the best regulated fami¬ 
lies,” so, even with the 
utmost care, cracks will 
occur in work. In mar¬ 
quetry, a strip of paper 
should be glued over a crack as soon 
as it appears, in order to prevent further 
mischief. A fresh piece of veneer, or a 
little coloured cement, can often be let 
in to remedy a bad crack or hole. In 
case a regular join has to be made, either 
on account of the strip of veneer not 
being long enough for the purpose re¬ 
quired, or for any other reason, it is best 
to lay the fresh veneer over the one to 
which it is to be joined; then, instead of 
sawing the two in a straight, do so in 
a wavy line, and this will make the join 
scarcely discernible. 

I will now proceed to give a short 
account of the process by which buhl- 
work is accomplished. The illustration 
gives the border of the inkstand which I 
am using in writing this article. It is 
composed of ebony and brass, the ebony 
forming the groundwork, and the brass 
the design. Let us suppose that you 
wish to do a similar piece of work for 
the border of a paper-weight, an ink- 
stand being rather too complicated an 
affair for a first experiment. Obtain 
pieces of ebony and brass the size you 
require. Hub your piece of brass over 
with chalk to prevent its slipping, and 
place it on a flat board. Hold the brass 
steady with your left hand, and with the 
right proceed to “tooth it” over with 
your toothing-plane, using it just as a 
carpenter would use an ordinary plane. 
When one side is toothed, turn it round 
and repeat the process on the other side. 


How warm your brass, brush come thin 
glue over one side, place a piece of paper 
over it and press it down firmly. Then 
glue the paper, and lay the ebony (pre¬ 
viously toothed) above it, and press it 
down. Draw your design on paper, glue 
this on the wrong side, lay it upon the 
brass, and put the whole under a weight 
to dry. 

You will see that the design we have 
chosen is a continuous one, so that the 
saw will be able to follow the whole 
design till it is completed; therefore only 
one hole, or saw-gate as these holes are 
technically called, need be drilled in which 
to insert the saw at starting. In compli¬ 
cated designs, where the saw has to make 
a fresh start several times, a fresh hole 
must be drilled for each start. Place 
your work upon the “ horse,” and having 
inserted the saw into the drilled hole, and 
screwed your saw tightly on each side, 
proceed to saw out your design, keeping 
the saw with its cutting-edge towards 
you, and turning the brass so as to help 
the saw in keeping the outline. 

There are two ways of ensuring a 
tight fit between the inlay and the 
groundwork. In the present instance 
the work must be cut on a “ bevel,” that 
is to say, the saw must be held in a 
slanting direction, so that the inlav when 
cut shall be somewhat wedge-shaped, thus 
causing it to fit snugly without any 
gapes when it is dropped into the ebony 
groundwork. The other way is to cut 
out two or more groundworks at the 
time on the line of your drawing. Two 
or more inlays are then cut just inside 
the line of your design. These will now 
fit perfectly into the groundwork, and no 
“ bevelling ” will be requisite. 
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The design being cut, separate the 
ebony and brass, either by pressing the 
blade of a knife between them, or else 
by exposing them to steam. Put the 
ebony groundwork on a flat board, and 
drop the brass design into it, slightly 
tapping it with a mallet. Glue a piece 


of newspaper, and lay the glued side on 
the top of the buhl-work; rub it well 
with your hand, and place it under a 
weight to dry. You can now repeat the 
same process with your brass groundwork 
and ebony design. 

Cut and inlay the borders for the other 



three sides of your paper-weight in the 
same manner. You will probably wish 
to have the top and bottom borders 
shorter than the side ones (see illustra¬ 
tion), being careful to saw an exactly 
fitting slope for the joinings of the 
borders. Now cut out and inlay the 
centre design, and you will find that you 


have inlays for two paper-weights, the 
one with an ebony and the other with a 
brass ground. 

You must now prepare the foundation, 
that is to say, the piece of wood on 
which the inlay is to be placed. Tooth 
the surface well. Warm it and your 
inlay by passing a warm iron over them. 
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Brush the surface of your foundation and 
the under side of your buhl-work with 
thin glue, working the glue well into 
every part, and place the buhl-work on 
the top of the prepared wood. Lay a 
piece of greased wood above it, and put 
it under a heavy weight to dry. This 
forces all the extra glue out at the 
edges. 

As it is of great importance that your 
glue should be excellent in every way, 
the best manner of preparing it had 
better be described. Dark Cologne glue 
is the strongest, and should therefore be 
always used where its dark colour does 
not render it .objectionable. Only pre¬ 
pare a small quantity at one time, as 
warming it up afterwards decreases its 
strength. Break your glue into small 
pieces and put them into an earthenware 
pot, with sufficient warm water to cover 
them; let them remain thus till they 
form a stiff jelly, and then pour off any 
extra water. It is best to have a double 
glue-pot, and, having put your jelly into 
the inner part, to fill the outer with hot 
water, and then let it stand on the hot 
plate to melt. The glue should always 
be used hot and not of too thick a 
consistency. 

Having allowed your work to dry for 
twenty-four hours, pass a damp sponge 
over it and remove the paper with your 
scraper. Now with a fine flat file, used 
in one direction only, level the surface of 
your work, till it is quite free from 
scratches. Fill in any holes or cracks 
with a stopping made of fine sawdust 
and clear glue. When quite dry, again 
use the scraper, this time for the purpose 
of removing any extra glue. Roll a 
piece of No. 1 emery-cloth (changing it 
after a time for a finer cloth) round a 
fiat piece of cork, and rub the surface 
over in the same direction as the file has 
worked. 

Fine pumice-stone, which has been 
ground in the direction of its fibre on 
a piece of sandstone, must now be rubbed 
over the buhl-work with an even and | 


rather heavy pressure, until any slight 
scratches which may have remained on 
it are entirely got rid of. Moisten a 
rubber, made of a tight roll of flannel 
or cloth, with a few drops of linseed oil, 
and, having covered your work with 
some finely powdered charcoal, rub it 
well, using fresh charcoal and oil as you 
require them. For work composed of 
other materials than ebony and brass, 
Tripoli powder, which can be obtained at 
most ironmongers, may be used instead 
of the charcoal. 

The appearance of buhl-work is often 
much improved by the metal or ivory being 
engraved. Only two tools are used for 
this, an etching - needle and a graver. 
With the needle first draw on the metal 
or ivory the lines you wish to engrave, 
veins in leaves, shades in curves, or 
whatever it may be. The mode in which 
the graver should be held has already 
been described in a former number of 
this magazine, in the article on “Wood 
Engraving.” “The graver is pressed 
forward with the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand, the handle of the 
graver resting in the palm.” Follow the 
lines your needle has already traced with 
your graver (which should not be ground 
to a very sharp angle), using greater 
pressure where you wish your line to be 
broader. If you do not thus secure 
sufficient breadth, you can either use a 
broader pointed graver, or cut the line 
three or four times. Avoid crossing or 
“ hatching ” the lines as you would in 
etching, and rely entirely on simple 
lines, differing in breadth, to obtain the 
desired effect. Having cut the lines, you 
can fill them with melted mastic, which 
may be coloured with black or any colour. 

The processes by which marquetry is 
accomplished are so very similar to those 
employed in buhl-work, that it will be 
only necessary for me to add a few ob¬ 
servations. As I said before, “ veneers ” 
can be obtained of different thicknesses 
and different colours, some hues being 
obtained from natural woods and others 
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from dyes, fancy colours being generally 
required for wreaths of flowers or designs 
of that description. Judgment and 
taste are necessary in choosing your 
colours; abrupt and violent changes 
have a tendency to look vulgar, and 
should therefore be avoided. An agree¬ 
able effect, on the contrary, will generally 
be produced by the combination of two 
or three shades of the same colour, with 
more decided colours for the border lines. 
So as to ensure their being level all the 
“ veneers ” in one piece of work should 
be of the same thickness, and should be 
fastened together in the manner already 
mentioned. Either draw your design on 
paper, glue it on the wrong side and lay 
it on your top veneer, as already recom¬ 
mended for buhl-work; or else lay a 
tracing on the wood, with a sheet of car¬ 
bonic paper between, and outline it with 
a sharp point. 

Where required, drill holes for the in¬ 
sertion of the saw, or, if the veneers are 
of a slight thickness, make a nick across 
the grain with a penknife. This method 
is preferable, as the nick is almost im¬ 
perceptible when the work is done; but 
if the veneers are of four or five thick¬ 
nesses, drilling must be resorted to. 
When only two colours are used, there is 
no waste of material, as you will alter¬ 
nate dark and light veneers for the 
groundwork, and dark and light veneers 
for the designs of your work. But where 
several colours are used, as in a wreath 
of flowers for the top of a table, some 
pieces will remain over; they need not, 
however, therefore be considered wasted, 
for a reserve store of different coloured 
woods is always a valuable possession, and 
they can also be utilised for overlaying. 
The veneers are sawn on the horse like 
buhl-work, but when you do not have 
a “ continuous ” design, pick up and 
number the pieces as they fall out and 
lay them on one side. If there are a 
great niany tiny delicate bits it will be as 
well to glue them on a thin sheet of stout 
paper (on which you have previously 


traced the design) ; you will thus pre¬ 
serve them from being lost or broken, 
and also have them quite ready to set 
into the ground. 

The laying down, drying, and polish¬ 
ing, are done in just the same way as 
buhl-work, excepting that the file is not 
used, the toothing-plane and scraper 
being sufficient to remove any in¬ 
equalities of surface. 

As before said, the immediate succes¬ 
sors of John of Verona shaded their 
woods, and, provided those who attempt 
it have a correct idea of light and shade, 
an artistic effect can be easily produced 
by following their example. Use light 
wood such as holly or box for this pur¬ 
pose ; bind it firmly between two plates 
of sheet iron and bake it well in an oven, 
or by exposing it to heat. This is done 
to prevent the veneers from shrinking 
when being shaded. Now procure an old 
tray, or make a dish by turning up the 
sides of a sheet of iron, fill it with dry sand 
and put it over the fire till quite hot. 
Dip the veneers into the hot sand with a 
pair of plyers, those parts requiring the 
deepest shades into the hottest sand, and 
those requiring lighter shades into the 
cooler parts. Keep looking at the 
veneers to watch the effect, so as not to 
allow any part to become too dark. Your 
wood will thus become charred, not 
burnt, and the shades will fade away 
gradually and delicately from the darkest 
tinge to the natural colour of. the wood. 
“ Overlaying ” or “ laid on ” buhl or 
marquetry is an art sometimes practised, 
though, as a rule, inlaid work is prefer¬ 
able. It is useful as a means of using 
up leaves, &c., that have been sawn for 
inlaid work and have not been required. 
When accomplished the design will stand 
in relief, and may be much improved by 
means of carving tools. In its simpler 
form it is easier than inlaying, the design 
after being sawn out being merely 
“ toothed ” on its under side, and laid on 
its foundation, which must also be 
toothed to receive it. It can be used 
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either alone or in conjunction with inlaid 
work, i.e. the border of a design may be 
inlaid and the centre overlayed. 

There is a happy art of knowing 
“ when to leave off/’ so, having said my 
say, I take leave of my readers, trusting 
that those of them who may take up 


buhl-work and marquetry, either as a 
business or an amusement, may be gra¬ 
tified by finding their skill, labour, and 
patience rewarded by handiwork not 
only beautiful, but of a lasting and 
useful description. 

II. C. 



POETICAL PICTULE PUZZLE. 
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Double Acrostics. 

. 1 . 

When my first appears it casts my 
second around, and my whole causes death. 

1. These attach themselves to people, 
hut not through affection. 

2. These get less than they want, and 
occasionally more than they deserve. 

3. A Portuguese settlement. 

4. A royal and cruel personage. 

5. When this is indulged in it shows 
great lack of originality. 

2 . 

My first were actuated by religion, and 
often found my second laborious and 
painful. My whole first saw the light in 
prison, and is now the companion of 
many good people. 

1. The food of the human race in 
early days. 

2. A river in Germany. 

3. A Shakspere character. 

4. I came from China, but am natur¬ 
alized in England. 

5. One of the “evil ones.” 

6. An emperor was once called this by 
the oracle. 

7. An unearthly judge. 

8. A centre of trade. 

o 

O. 

My primals sought a bride from my 
finals. 


1. The giver of this is a universal 
benefactor. 

2. A sacred book. 

3. Type of wisdom and also of folly. 

4. A poet. 

5. The name of a secret society. 

6. The possession of this is much 
prized by our countrymen in India. 

7. One of those who never pay their 
bills, but who manage to keep out of 
hot water. 


Metastich. 

4. 

The west wind carries thoughts afar 
Of me to friends, where’er they are 
On land, or ocean free. Hurrah! 

Cryptographs. 

5. 

Dsvm klevigb xlnvh rm zg gsv wlli 
olev uorvh lfg zg gsv drniwld. 

6 . 

Iwqh jhrnxh bagtrj hnmhghkx qtxlrhbb 
iwqh, 

Krl pgwq nmh owbwq wp dwr lgwaatrj 
ixwcl, 

Smtxh qcbti skvhb kgwcrl, yhtxhl tr 
k bmwshg 

Wp bmklwstrj gwbhb wr wcg axktrb 
lhbihrl. 

Buried Plays of Shakspere. 

7. 

The sinful fear not hell only, but 
heaven and earth have terrors for them. 

8 . 

Skill can diseases stem; pestilences 
must run their course. 

9. 

I, Faith, am letting thee off far too 
easily this time. 

10 . 

My friends are widely spread, by the 
far Potomaq£J>ethnal Green, and Sydney. 

Quotation from Shakspere. 

11 . 

Ptuoefil * * sdnifseugnotnisecrtskoob 

niehtgninnurskoorbsnomresnisenotsdnado 
ogniyrevegniht. 

Word Squares. 

12 . 

To disfigure. An architectural feature. 
A river. A town in Turkestan. 

13. 

An artist. Superfluous. Nobody. A 
natural retreat. 
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14. 

Taken by force. Valuable. A noble 
house. An unpleasant sound. 

Diamond Puzzles . 

15. 

A letter. A difficulty. Belonging to 
music. An edible. A vowel. 

16. 

A letter. To imitate. A country. 
A German word. A consonant. 

17. 

A consonant. An Italian word. A 
popular pet. A kind of witchcraft. A 
vowel. 

Metagrams . 

18. 

Whole, I unfold. Beheaded, I am a 
mollusk. Again, what a minstrel would 
say on addressing his instrument. Once 


more, the instrument itself. Beheaded 
twice, a French word. Again, for the 
last time, I am found in Berlin. 

19. 

I am an official covering. Beheaded, 
I am certain animals. Again, I am much 
in requisition in hot weather. Be¬ 
headed once more, part of a monk’s 
cell. 

20 . 

Whole, I gather. Beheaded, I incline. 
Again, I produce. Once more, I am an 
article. 

21 . 

Whole, I contain youth and its in¬ 
structors. Beheaded, I fly. Again, twice, 
I am a disturbance. Once more, part of 
a bird. And for the last time, I always 
appear in white. 




ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGES 286, 287. 

Metastiches . 

1. 

Live and let live. 


Let well alone. 

3. 

No rose without a thorn. 

Diamond Puzzles. 

5. 


4. 

s 

OWE 

SWINE 

END 


P 

ORA 
.11 U N 
ANY 


6 . 

M 

C O A 
M O U S 
ASP 


Cryptograph. 

10 . 

I muse alone as the twilight falls 
Over the grey old castle walls, 

Where a sleepy lake through the lazy 
hours 

Crisply mirrors the time-worn towers. 



E 

E 


E 

M al 


7. 

8. 


9. 

P ol 


B 

B 


T 


A 

R T 

T U 

0 

PIN 

o 

r—I 

B R 

AIN 

BUR 

N S 

TIGER 

Bison. 

T 

I N 

0 N 

E 

NET 



N 

S 


R 



C 

A 


a 

shor 


Enigma. 

11 . 

Fashion. 

Cryptograph. 

12 . 

They do the Maker wrong 

Who, with the closing days of youth, 

Shut fast the gate of song. 

Double Acrostics . 

13. 

B L 

E E 

L A 

L P 

Hidden Words. 

16. 

Dahlia. 

Double Acrostic, 

18. 
everfe 
spir 
eve 
vange 

Poetical Picture Puzzle. 

“ Hero and Leander.” 


14. 

a 

v 

rnic 

ee 


Y 

E 

A 

R 


17. 

Swan. 


F 

A 

R 

E 


W 

E 

L 

L 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

AND-Q UILTIJSG.— Sewing machines 
*^lFi h ave almost entirely abolished hand- 
quilting, which is a great pity, for 
machine-quilting admits of no variety, 
and is far heavier in effect than that done by hand. 
Eighty years ago quilting was considered orna¬ 
mental needlework in England, and it was done 
later than this in other countries. In America, 
great quilting bees were held, and till quite 
recently the quilting frame formed the centre of 
many pleasant gatherings ; but by degrees it died 
out, and grandmother’s skill was no longer the 
envy, but merely the wonder of lookers on. 

Some of the old quilting patterns are very 
beautiful, rich, and elaborate, and worked in 
different stitches; tambour, stitching and run¬ 
ning being the most common. Very fine running 
is the most suitable, as the effect is lightest— 
though chain stitch may be used to throw out 
the pattern. 

The simplest way of quilting is a French way ; 
it is very easy, and once set, may be worked by a 
child or an invalid. Choose a pattern drawn in 
a few simple lines — say a group of artichoke 
leaves — arrange to form bold curves, and the 
outlines not to interfere with each other. Draw 
them (| natural size) on cartridge paper and cut 
them out. Prepare your material (f yard of 
Indian silk or surah, or cotton or white linen 
is suitable) by tacking it on to a piece of wadding 
(half thickness) a little smaller than itself, and. 
lining it with a second piece of siik or cotton as 
above. Turn in the edges towards each other, 
and run them together so as not to show the 
stitches. This done, tack your paper pattern in 
its place, and run it all round in fine sewing silk 
the same colour as your material. The stitches 
must be small, even, and the silk pulled rather 
tight, so as to produce a slight pucker ; and you 
must make sure that your needle pierces right 
through and takes up the lining at each stitch. 
When the pattern is all marked out thus, prepare 
to ground it. Tack a broad tape two inches from 
the edge to form a frame all round, and run it 
with silk down either edge. From the inner 
edge of this border lay pieces of narrower tape 
across in diagonal lines and tack them down side 
by side. Between each of these tapes run a row 
of stitches, carrying them on in the intervals of 
the pattern, but taking care that they do not 
interfere with it. When all these lines are sewn, 
unpick the tapes and lay them down again at 
right angles to the first set, and sew these. This 
forms a diamond network of perfect squares. 
If this quilting is carefully done, and the threads 
fastened off neatly behind, it will need no lining. 
Tape-quilting adapts itself well to geometrical 


patterns, interlaced rings or triangles; say two 
triangles in the form of a six-pointed star, one 
large one in the centre, and six smaller ones 
outside. 

Very fine quilting looks well as part of a dress, 
and may be used for the yoke, elbow, sleeves, 
and pocket. Choose a small, delicate pattern— 
shamrock leaves fitted into each other—and cut 
your stuff rather larger than usual to allow for 
the puckering. Sew the seams first, and line it 
with domet flannel instead of wadding. 


Smoking Chimneys. —A simple and effectual 
plan for preventing this discomfort is to cut out 
a piece of stiff brown paper wide enough to stretch 
across the fire-place, and to cover in the upper 
part down to within a couple of inches of the 
upper bar of the grate. Paste this on the sides 
and top of the fire-place, or the stone itself (which 
is best), taking care to fix the lower edge of the 
paper tightly across. It will not catch fire how¬ 
ever low it may extend, and will counteract down 
draught more than any other plan. 


Spiders and their Uses. —The lives of some 
spiders last two or three years, though they may 
be more or less torpid during the depth of winter ; 
each individual spider must kill many hundreds 
of insects during its period of existence. It is 
not altogether unnecessary to state that there is 
no reason to apprehend any ill effects from the 
bite of a British spider even of the larger species. 
.... The silk they produce has been tried 
for manufacturing purposes, but the difficulty has 
been to obtain a sufficient quantity to work upon ; 
it was also found almost impossible to clear the 
silk from extraneous substances, so that it could 
be carded. It is not likely to rival the silk ob¬ 
tained from the Bombyx tribe, but the stouter 
threads are really serviceable in another way. 
Placed across the divisions of the micrometer they 
serve to measure minute spaces. To the web of 
the spider a medical or surgical value is attached 
in some places. There are still districts in Eng¬ 
land where these webs, formed in a sort of bolus, 
are swallow T ed as a cure for local fevers and ague, 
and it is a fact that applied to small wounds the 

material acts as a styptic. Spiders have 

the repute of being “natural barometers.”. . . . 
I have noticed that in winter, when spiders are 
observed to be on the move during mild weather, 
it is probable that no immediate fall of the tem¬ 
perature is impending. In the summer or autumn 
a renewed activity on their part, subsequent to 
rainfall, may be deemed a hopeful sign, for they 
seldom attempt to repair their webs while the 
weather is unsettled .—Journal of Horticulture. 





























WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 

FRESH WATER FISHING, A PLEASANT SPORT FOR GIRLS. 




EW pursuits are so conducive 
AWTO?'m to health of mind and body 

^ as the one which I shall try 
JILV M to put briefly before you 
this month. I need hardly 
tell girls that it is impos¬ 
sible to teach this or any other art in 
six pages of their magazine, so I can only 
point out some of the advantages con¬ 
nected with it, and give a short account 
of a few of the methods employed in the 
capture of fish with the rod and line. I 
will first speak generally of various items 
in the angler’s equipment, and then pro¬ 
ceed to show how they are brought to 
bear on particular fish. Angling with 
the rod and line may be divided into 
three heads. (1.) Fishing at the top of 
the water, the artificial fly being the 
usual bait. (2.) Fishing in mid-water, 
using a small natural or artificial fish, as 
in spinning for pike. (3.) Bottom fishing, 
in which case the bait is on or near the 
bottom of the river. 

The chief part of your outfit will be 
the rod, which must be adapted to the 
particular kind of fishing you intend to 
pursue. Bods are not very expensive, 
though of course you can get dear 
ones if you choose, but you can easily 
get a “general” rod which has several 
top joints, and with this you can practice 
every kind of fishing except fly-fish¬ 
ing, which requires a rod for itself alone. 
See that the joints fit well into each 
other, and be careful to tie them as 
NO. XT.I. 


well, as it is very annoying to have 
a rod shaking loose when you have 
a good fish on the line. For spinning 
and trolling it is all important that the 
line should run with especial freedom, 
and for this purpose the rings should be 
upright and fixed, not made to fold down 
as in other rods. 

The reel is generally attached to the 
butt of the rod by brass rings, but if 
your rod is not fitted with these, two 
strong elastic bands will be found quite 
enough. Many kinds of reel are sold; 
I think you will find it more useful to 
have one in which the handle turns the 
side of the wheel, and is not shaped like 
the handle of a mangle, for this form is 
very likely to catch the line at a critical 
moment. 

Gut must be carefully chosen so as to 
be free from flaws ; it should be soaked 
in warm water before knotting it, and 
always well wetted before using. When 
dry it is weak and brittle, and must be 
coiled carefully without being bent 
sharply at any point. 

With regard to hooks, you will find 
several kinds for sale, differing in the 
bend. All fishermen have their particu¬ 
lar fancies on this head, but I think you 
will be safe if you avoid hooks of which 
the points bend out from the shanks, 
they should rather bend inwards a 
little. 

Floats are used to indicated the “ bite; ’* 
they are made of wood, cork, reed, or 
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quill, according to tlie strength and size 
of the fish. They are attached to the 
line by small caps of quill, which must 
be put on before the shot. The shot used 
to sink the bait is split half through, 
the gut is inserted in this slit, and the 
shot squeezed together on it. This is 
generally done by biting it, but I am sure 
this is not good for the teeth \ perhaps 
squeezing between two stones will be 
found to answer. Of course a pair of 
pliers are best for the purpose, but these 
are not always at hand. 

The plummet with which to determine 
the depth may be made from a strip of 
lead such as tea is packed in. It should 
be eight inches by one, and rolled up into 
a little cylinder. In use the end is un¬ 
rolled an inch or two, and the line laid in 
it with the point of the hook concealed 
in the middle. The end is then wrapped 
round again, and the lead thus securely 
fastened is lowered into the stream until 
it reaches the bottom. Now by observing 
the position of the float on the line you 
will be able to move it so that the bait 
will be at the proper distance from the 
bottom. The shot must be sufficient to 
make the float sit upright in the water 
with about half of it immersed. 

The “ disgorger ” will be found very 
useful for extracting the hook from the 
fish’s mouth. It is simply a strip of 
wood, bone, or metal, with a V-slit in the 
end of it. This slit is pressed into the bend 
of the hook, and by keeping the line 
tight and pressing more, the hook can be 
easily disengaged. 

The landing-net is a very important 
article, and probably more fish are lost 
by neglecting its use than from any 
other cause. The wrong way of using it 
is to make frantic scoops at the fish, this 
only frightens him and causes him to 
struggle. The right way is to lower it 
quietly into the water, and, having led 
the fish over it, to raise it up. Landing- 
nets are usually made too deep; a far 
shallower net is handier and quite as 
useful. 


Pages might be written about the 
various baits which are used in fish¬ 
ing, and you will find that care in this 
respect is well repaid. Worms must be 
kept in damp moss for some days before 
using, but they will not live in this alone, 
and if not required must be replaced in 
earth. Bread paste is of great use. It 
is made by wetting the crumb of stale 
bread, squeezing out the water, and 
kneading it in the hands until it becomes 
a sort of firm dough. Little pellets of 
this are used on the hook in fishing for 
roach and other fish \ the point must be 
well concealed. Bread and bran are also 
kneaded up with clay to form balls of 
44 ground bait.” This is thrown into the 
river to attract the fish to the spot. 
The clay gradually dissolves, and a con¬ 
stant supply of food is thus set free, 
which causes the fish to congregate 
round the place. 

Never set out fishing without a small 
supply of twine, silk, and wax, in order 
that you may be able to do any small 
repairs on the spot without loss of time. 
A broken rod can generally be mended 
in a few minutes sufficiently to prevent 
the loss of your day. Scissors and a 
knife are also indispensable ; the former 
should be sharp and fine pointed, but may 
be as small as you please. 

Above all, take enough bait. Nothing 
is more annoying than to run short half 
way through the day, and it is always at 
such times that the fish seem particularly 
on the feed. 

I will now tell you how to use the 
tackle I have described, but you must 
remember that I can only mention a few 
kinds of fish. I have endeavoured to 
choose some whose capture is typical of 
the plans employed in most cases. 

The Roach. 

This fish attains considerable size in 
the Thames, and, as a rule, inhabits 
rather slow-running streams. It is never 
found in those bright and rapid rivers 
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which are the joy of the trout fisher. 
The roach is a shy fish, and the tackle 
used for its capture must be of the finest. 
The rod should be long, in order to 
enable the angler to keep out of sight 
by standing back on the bank, and also 
to reach well out over the stream. Re¬ 
member that in bottom fishing, if a distant 
spot has to be reached, it must be done 
by length of rod, and not by length of 
line, as in fly fishing. The depth must 
be carefully plumbed, and the float ad¬ 
justed so that the bait will be within an 
inch or two of the bottom. The gut, 
especially the length next the hook, must 
be very fine, and the hook itself small 
and sharp. The usual bait for roach is 
paste, made from the crumb of stale 
bread, and the place is all the better for 
being well ground baited beforehand. 
This mode of fishing is one which will 
serve for an illustration of the most 
common plan of bottom fishing, i.e. that 
which is practised with a float. The line, 
with the baited hook attached, is swunsr 
out and dropped gently as far up 
stream as your rod will enable you to 
reach, and as soon as the shot has 
taken it down, the float will sit upright 
and swim down the stream past you and 
as far as the rod will allow. When this 
limit has been reached, lift it out and 
replace it above you. This process must be 
repeated, replacing the bait from time to 
time, until you get a bite. This is in¬ 
dicated by the float dipping down in a 
gentle yet decided manner. You should 
strike at once by raising the point of the 
rod with a sharp yet slight turn of the 
wrist. As the roach is very fond of 
sucking at the bait the slightest indica¬ 
tion of the float must be attended to. 

In all cases the line should rise straight 
and clear from the float to the rod, and 
must not be allowed to hang about in 
coils on the water, for this would cause a 
great loss of time in striking, besides 
ensuring an entanglement of tackle, 
which would be fatal in the event of 
hooking a large fish. Having hooked 


your fish, you have now to play him. 
This will not be needed if he is small, in 
which case you had better lift him out 
at once to prevent him from disturbing 
others. Remember, in lifting out fish, 
always to lift with the rod, and on no 
account to take the line in your hand. 
The reason for this is that the play of 
the rod greatly diminishes th^ risk of 
breakage. 

But if your fish is large, you must 
give him time. After striking, keep the 
point of the rod raised so that the line 
is always tight, but avoid any great 
strain at first; a very slight bending of 
the rod will ensure a sufficient tightness. 
The object of this is to prevent the fish 
from getting rid of the hook if it is not 
fixed very securely. This keeping of the 
line tight may be called the principal 
point in playing a fish. You will soon 
be able to feel what sort of size he is, 
and as his struggles lessen you must put 
more strain on him. A large fish will 
often take out line from your reel, and 
this must be wound up again as he gets 
subdued; but this is unlikely to occur 
with a roach, whose struggles are gener¬ 
ally rather feeble and soon over. But 
the fineness of the tackle renders this 
care necessary rather than any particular 
violence on the part of the fish. When 
he is tired, bring him gently towards the 
shore, and having placed the landing-net 
well under water, lead him over it, lift 
the net, and there he is. 

I have mentioned paste as the bait, 
though of course others are used some¬ 
times ; but paste and gentles will gene¬ 
rally be found efficient where roach are in 
question. Gentles are the white maggots 
which are found in decaying meat. They 
can be obtained from the fishing tackle 
dealers, and often from butchers at river¬ 
side places. » 

The Perch. 

This fish is very different in his habits 
to the last. Though he dwells in the same 
kind of streams as the roach he prefers the 
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more rapid parts, and is altogether a more 
audacious creature. The rod should be 
rather stiffer than that used for roach, and 
as the perch is a bold fish, the fine tackle 
may be discarded for stoutish gut. The 
usual baits for perch are the minnow and 
worm, the former generally proving very 
fatal; but large perch are taken in the 
Thames by trolling with a spoon bait. 

A very small perch will take a very 
large bait. 

A very usual way of fishing for perch 
is called the “ Paternoster.’’ I believe 
the name arose from some supposed 
similarity between the arrangement of 
the hooks and the way the beads are 
strung on a rosary. However this may 
be, the tackle is made up in the following 
manner :—To the end of the gut line a 
plummet or large bullet is attached, and 
above this, at intervals of about a foot, 
two or three eight-inch gut lines with 
hooks are fastened on. These may be 
baited with minnow or worm; in the 
former case the minnow is hooked 
through both lips, under lip first. No 
float is used, as the broken water and 
rapid stream in which the perch delights 
would render one useless. The bullet 
rests on the bottom, and the line must be 
kept quite tight. You depend on your 
sense of touch to know when you have a 
bite, but you need have no fear 
about that, as when a perch bites he 
means business, and does it in earnest. 
You should strike, but he will generally 
hook himself. His struggles at first will 
be more energetic than those of the 
roach, but as your tackle is stronger you 
only need a little care at first and you 
will soon tire him out. In handling a 
perch you should be careful of the back 
fin, which is very sharp. 

It may not be amiss here to caution 
you againsif the quite unnecessary cruelty 
of leaving fish alive after you have 
caught them. Many anglers do this 
under the totally false impression that it 
renders them better for the table. This 
is quite wrong, as a fish killed at 


once is best for culinary purposes. A 
smart blow on the back of the head is 
all that is necessary, and the fish may 
then be dropped into the basket, which 
should contain some clean grass. In hot 
weather this may be wetted occasion¬ 
ally. 

Tiie Chub. 

This fish may be caught in a variety 
of ways ; but it will be good practice for 
the young angler to endeavour to take it 
with the artificial fly. Though this does 
not require either the precision of 
throwing or the delicacy of touch so neces¬ 
sary in trout fishing, yet it will serve as 
an introduction to the higher branch of 
the art. The fly used should be large 
and bushy, of the kind known as a 
“ spider; ” the winged flies are not so 
good. It should be allowed to sink con¬ 
siderably, and the practice of casting 
often (so important with trout) is not to 
be pursued here, as the chub does not, as 
a rule, take the fly at the moment of its 
alighting on the water. The chub will 
generally hook himself if the line be 
kept tight; but striking should be prac¬ 
tised, as the mouth of the chub is tough, 
and some little force is necessary to fix 
the hook. He struggles rather desper¬ 
ately at first, but only for a very short 
time, and as soon as the first rush is 
over you can do what you like with him, 
as he rarely makes a second effort. 

This fish loves to lie in deep water 
close to the bank, especially where it is 
overhung with trees, and casting a fly 
into such places requires great care, as 
fishing lines will catch in anything with 
the greatest ease, and twine in and out 
in a manner which can hardly be under¬ 
stood by any one who has not learnt it 
by bitter experience. In these cases 
great patience is required. Those who 
have dealt much with the tails of kites 
will be able to appreciate the kind of 
thing I mean. 

If you prefer to fish for chub with a 
float, the bait may be cheese paste or 
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gentles. The former is made by mixing 
some grated cheese with paste made in 
the usual manner. “ Whipping ” for 
chub is often practised, and is frequently 
very successful; it is carried on either 
with gentles alone or with an artificial 
fly on the hook of which a gentle has 
been fixed. The name sufficiently indi¬ 
cates the method employed, and in this 
case the bait is not allowed to sink, but 
is cast repeatedly. In a river of any size 
(such as the Thames), a boat must be 
used for chub fishing, as the overhanging 
bushes render it impossible to reach the 
proper places from the bank, but in 
narrow rivers where the other bank is 
clear you will be able to fish across. 
Let me caution you against putting a 
bait anywhere unless you can see your 
way to getting the fish out ; such a 
course will certainly result in the loss 
of your fish, and most likely of some 
tackle as well. 

The Pike. 

This fish is captured by methods 
included under the head of fishing in 
mid-water. The bait used is a small 
fish, such as a gudgeon, roach, or dace, 
and these may be employed up to a 
quarter of a pound weight. Artificial 
imitations are occasionally tried, but 
seem to be not as good as the real bait. 
A spoon bait however is very successful, 
though the larger pike are not often 
captured by this means. The spoon bait 
is simply a piece of metal of the size 
and shape of a spoon bowl, with hooks 
attached. It is either trailed after a 
boat or thrown out and drawn towards 
you. As it traverses the water it spins 
rapidly, and this gives it an appearance 
of life which is very attractive to the 
pike. To sink it sufficiently a lead is 
put on the line a little way above it, and 
several swivels are inserted to prevent 
the line from becoming twisted by the 
revolution of the spoon. These weights 
and swivels also form part of the ar¬ 


rangement used when a real bait is 
employed, and the whole, with the hooks 
to which the bait is attached, is called 
the trace. 

The arrangement of hooks to hold the 
bait is very important, but so many 
different plans have been suggested that 
I must refer you to books on fishing, in 
which you will find diagrams of many 
plans. Be careful to see that the one 
you choose fulfils the following condi¬ 
tions :—(1) It must hold the bait securely 
in such a position that it will spin attrac¬ 
tively as it passes through the water; 
(2) it must be certain to hook the pike 
when he takes the bait; and (3) it must 
have the weight for sinking it in such a 
place as to make but little disturbance 
in the water. The latter requirement is 
perhaps best fulfilled by having the lead 
inserted in the mouth of the bait, which, 
I need hardly say, is not alive. The bait 
should be fresh if possible, but when this 
cannot be attained, a salted bait, or one 
preserved in spirits, may be used. For 
pike - fishing a stiff rod and long line 
must be used, and the strength of the 
line is very important, as the fish is often 
very large, and has a habit of making for 
beds of reeds and rushes, which would be 
fatal to a weak line. As a fish for the 
table pike has been rather despised, 
owing to its usually having a somewhat 
muddy flavour, but this may be got rid 
of by cutting it up and laying it in brine 
during the night, after which it may be 
fried in cutlets. It can also be baked, 
after being stuffed with herbs, and is 
excellent this way. 

Times and Seasons. 

It may be stated as a general rule that 
fish take best early in the morning and 
late in the evening, and that a very sunny 
day is not good for your purpose. 

Pike, perch, roach, and chub may be 
taken in the Thames from July 1st to 
March 1st, and trout from January 25th to 
September 10th, but it is not well to begin 
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so early in the year or continue so late, as 
the fish are rarely in very good condition. 

Fly-fishing. 

V/e now come to the highest branch 
of the art, and it is with reference 
specially to trout that I shall speak, as 
this fish is chiefly captured by the artifi¬ 
cial fly. Great care is needed in the 
choice of a rod, and I think a beginner 
will find that a somewhat stiffer one 
than is usually employed is more easy 
to manipulate at first. The very pliable 
ones so often sold are very well in fine 
weather, but when it comes to throwing 
a long line against a wind the advantage 
of a stiffer article is at once seen. The 
line should be either of silk and horse¬ 
hair or plaited silk, and remember that 
all fishing lines require to be carefully 
spread out to dry after using, especially 
those into the composition of which silk 
enters. The gut on which your flies are 
dressed should be very fine; the flies 
sold are often dressed on gut so thick as 
to be really useless. If you can get a 
few lessons from a practical fly-dresser I 
would strongly recommend you to try 
your hand at the art, which is not as 


hard as is often made out. It is one in 
which girls can excel, owing to their 
delicacy of touch, and I believe that 
almost all the very small trout flies are 
made by women. I do not think that 
you will be able to learn either to make 
or throw a fly from any written direc¬ 
tions. The latter certainly is entirely 
a matter of practice, and it is all im¬ 
portant that your first trial should be 
made under the direction of a competent 
instructor. But in making flies you will 
find books very useful after you have 
had a few lessons. Learn to throw the 
line first without any flies attached, and 
when you have attained some skill use 
only one fly at a time; if you try with 
more you will be sure to get your line 
badly tangled. 

Fly-fishing is very hard at first, but 
there is nothing which so well repays 
you for the trouble spent on it. The 
scenery of most of our trout streams is 
amongst the most beautiful in the world, 
and there is no better way of spending a 
holiday than by fishing rambles of this 
kind, which strengthen our powers of ob¬ 
servation, and at the same time give us 
healthy exercise in the open air. 


SEEJUNGFER. 

By th z Author of “Mademoiselle Mori,” etc. 


CPIAPTEE XIII. 

“ Cabined, cribbed, confined.” 

—Shakespeare. 


IIILE winter lasted, 
nothing could be done 
as to Theresa's de¬ 
parture, even as to 
sending to ask - whe¬ 
ther she would be wel¬ 
come, or if the banker 
were still at Sonnfeld, 
a town at a considerable distance, and 
with a very disturbed tract of country 
between it and Erfurt. For a time 


she must remain where she was. 
She knew this was what Ulrike had 
wished, but she told herself that if her 
sister had understood how she felt, she 
would not have wished it. So, when 
spring came, she would go to Sonnfeld, 
as they had planned to do when first they 
left Ulm, and meanwhile she tried to 
endure the weary days by filling them 
full of occupation. Dame Martha’s com¬ 
plaint now was that the girl was here, 
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there, and everywhere, a true Seejungfer ; 
no sooner had she set her to do one 
thing than she was ready for another. 
In the evenings she studied with Martin, 
directed by Faber, who saw that she im¬ 
peratively needed hard mental work, and 
let her learn both Latin and Greek, as 
far as he could teach the latter tongue, 
and mathematics besides, to the horror 
and perplexity of Dame Martha, who 
could hardly believe they had not art 
magic in hand, even though Faber were 
the teacher. Martin threw himself into 
the work eagerly, well remembering Duke 
Ernst’s words as to the need of school¬ 
masters, and though Pesi might mock at 
his deliberation, and exult in her own 
superior quickness, she was forced to 
acknowledge a thoroughness in all he did 
which put her rapidity to the blush. 
Faber rejoiced over his scholars, and 
sometimes came back to superintend 
them even after he had transferred him¬ 
self as pfarrer and schoolmaster to 
Alsdorf, as the only work he was yet 
strong enough to undertake. It was 
hard to be bidden to sit still and do 
nothing when so much needed to be 
done ; when he knew many flocks had no 
shepherd, and others were looking for 
his coming in vain, and wondering what 
had befallen him ; perhaps their hearts 
failing them for want of comfort and 
encouragement. Faber felt something of 
that great trial which fell on St. Paul 
when, with “ the care of all the churches ” 
upon him, he spent two long years in 
prison. “ There is a time to let down 
the nets, and a time to mend them,” he 
would say to himself, earnestly striving 
after patience; “the work will not be 
let and hindered though I be set aside.” 
But it was a weary time to him, all the 
more that absolutely no news could be 
obtained of what was going on beyond 
Alsdorf, and this year was a very im¬ 
portant one in the history of the war, 
and full of disaster to the Union, as the 
league of Protestant states and princes 
called itself. The Emperor Ferdinand 


had indeed learned something from ex¬ 
perience, and was prepared to yield 
several points tacitly, if not openly. 
Many of the northern bishoprics would 
be left in Protestant hands, but not the 
Palatinate; Augsburg, after a desperate 
struggle, was won by the Imperialists 
and given back to Pome, so too was 
Halberstadt. Thus, though the Emperor 
ceased to insist on the restoration of all 
ecclesiastical property won by the Union 
since the edict of Passau, the Protestants 
were in evil case, especially after the 
treaty of Prague, when the three Electors 
of Saxony, Brandenburg and Luneberg, 
submitted to Ferdinand, and abandoned 
their fellow-believers in southern and 
western Germany. Base as their con¬ 
duct seemed to those whom they de¬ 
serted, there was great excuse in their 
craving for peace at almost any price, 
so dreadful was the suffering inflicted 
by the war in their states. One leader, 
however, indignantly rejected all terms, 
resolving to stand or fall with his 
brethren, and holding that it was better 
to struggle on for two or three years 
longer at all costs than to make a peace 
so hollow, and unsatisfactory as this, so 
little just to the Calvinists too, for 
while Lutheranism was to be permitted, 
Calvinism might still be persecuted, and 
ITesse Cassel and other Calvinist states 
gained no security at all. This leader 
was Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, to whom 
Ferdinand offered the great bribe of the 
Dukedom of Franconia, the worthy 
brother of Ernst the Godly. But while 
Faber rejoiced that at least one or two 
were found who still fought, as in the 
early part of the war, for God and the 
right, and not for personal greed and 
grudge, he sorrowed to think that the 
only ally to whom the German Protes¬ 
tants could turn was a foreign one. Uo 
one could suppose that Cardinal Pichelieu 
gave men and money to the Union for 
any reason than that it kept Germany 
enfeebled with civil war, and served his 
own ambitious designs. Cujus rcgio, cjus 
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religiOy was quite as much his doctrine 
as that of Ferdinand II., whose aged 
life had now almost run out, and who 
was staining its last years with more and 
more cruelties, carrying out to the last 
his maxim that a land had better lie 
waste than harbour heretics and rebels. 
Too truly did a contemporary writer say, 

44 Germany lieth in the dust. Shame is 
her portion, and poverty and sickness of 
heart.” The Treaty of Prague had been 
signed in May ; but war had not ceased, 
and now, shut up in Alsdorf, Faber had ! 
no means of communication even with 
Stahleck, for first, in autumn, the 
Bitterns* Marsh was flooded by heavy 
rains, and became entirely impassable; 
and then snow fell and blocked the roads 
as it had done in the previous winter, 
causing more suffering this year because 
of the poverty left by the plundering 
landsknechts, and yet after all, far less 
than in most other places. If Dorner 
could not sell his crops, he had those 
gathered in after the soldiers swooped 
down on Tannenhof, garnered safely, and 
he distributed to poor neighbours with a 
liberal hand ; and Faber was there to see 
who especially needed help, and who was 
growing idle and injured by want of 
work. Dorner usually could find some 
extra job on the farm in such a case, 
until the snow for a time prevented any¬ 
one’s coming up from Alsdorf, and even 
then he set his men at one end, and the 
villagers at the other, to cut and clear a 
path through it. In his own house there 
was more to do than usual. One or two 
of the men had a knowledge of carpenter¬ 
ing, and these set to work and replaced 
some of the furniture which had been 
destroyed or carried off, and mended the 
broken loom, and the spinning wheels, 
and all the women were busy under Dame 
Martha’s vigilant eye in spinning flax to 
weave into linen, or making cloth and 
blankets to replace the goodly stores which 
she could not cease inwardly regretting, 
and she would sometimes when alone 
open an empty chest or press, which 


her snow-white stores had formerly filled, 
and look at the bare shelves with keener 
regret than she had ever felt in her life 
before. 

Never again, however ceaselessly her 
own hands and those of her maidens 
might spin, would she behold such a 
noble store of napery; never would the 
wives of Hanslein and Martin enter on 
such a possession of sheets and towels, 
and linen of all kinds, as she had counted 
on bestowing upon them; and if they 
brought a store of their own spinning, 
it would be done by young hands, and 
not be worthy to lie by hers. Even 
Dore and Bosel, trained by herself, could 
not spin, she maintained, like the women 
of her own generation. But the lost 
stores must be replaced as soon as possible, 
and distaff and wheel and loom had an 
active time of it all through those winter 
months, which brought safety in their 
snowy mantle, and restored something of 
the lost feeling of security and distance 
from strife and danger, which had been 
so rudely shaken. But Dorner, who was 
the head, and the person chiefly responsi¬ 
ble for its safety, would ask himself anx¬ 
iously what could be done to secure some 
warning should danger again approach, 
and whether he could engage any one .in 
the village to run up the valley and an¬ 
nounce it; but he knew the flurry and 
selfishness of danger, and felt persuaded 
that in such a case every man would 
think of himself and his own posses¬ 
sions, and forget all about Tannenhof, 
unless Faber were in the village, and it 
was certain that as soon as he could go 
forth to his work again, he would not 
linger a day in idleness. 

Meanwhile Dorner had the help and 
comfort of much talk with the young 
minister, whose counsel he valued greatly, 
although Faber was much younger than 
himself, and both he and Martin were 
deeply interested in the commentary 
which he was writing, at the request 
of Duke Ernst, who had had some con¬ 
sultation with him about it while at 
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Tannenhof, and then again at his own 
castle, where he had requested Faber to 
visit him, and consider this project and 
another which he had greatly at heart, of 
a little book of Bible pictures for children, 
as the best way of teaching them to 
know and love the holy word from their 
youth. Faber had been much struck 
with both projects, and also that in 
this dreary time of need and peril Duke 
Ernst should have leisure to devise them, 
and spend on both the earnest thought 
which it was plain he had given them; 
and though he esteemed his own learning 
humbly, and felt himself too entirely 
occupied with very different labours, he 
gladly promised to undertake a share of 
the commentary on the noble translation 
of the Scriptures, which Germany owes to 
Luther, should a leisure time ever come 
to him, especially as what Duke Ernst 
chiefly desired was not learned discus¬ 
sions of doubtful passages, but hearty 
and earnest explanations and comments 
for daily use. The plan was that after a 
given time those employed on the com¬ 
mentary should meet together and dis¬ 
cuss and compare the result of their 
separate labours, and now unexpectedly 
time had come for the work, and with 
the books and writing materials supplied 
by Duke Ernst on learning that Faber 
was forced to lay aside more active labour 
for a while, the young minister began his 
welcome task, growing more and more 
happy in it daily, until it consoled him 
so much for the absence of his other 
work that he was almost tempted to 
fear it as a temptation. It seemed 
little likely, however, that in such times 
the work could be either printed or 
bought, and yet five years later it was 
printed at Nuremberg, and costly though 
it inevitably was—very costly indeed for 
such an impoverished time, the Ernestin- 
schen Bibelwerkes, as it came to be 
called, was largely bought all over Ger¬ 
many, and in all lands wherein German 
was studied ; and in many a poor house 
where eager readers were found, but no 


thalers to buy it with, Duke Ernst him¬ 
self provided a copy, doubly prized for its 
own worth, and the sake of the princely 
giver. 

Martin’s love of learning was greatly 
stimulated by hearing and seeing Faber’s 
work, and by the knowledge of how deep 
was Duke Ernst’s interest in everything 
concerning education. Even now, in 
spite of all obstacles, he had instituted 
regular examinations of the schools 
throughout his state, together with visi¬ 
tations of every parish, to see where 
pastors were needed, and how each flock 
was cared for; and though war and diffi¬ 
culties of every sort beset his plans, he 
persevered through all, and in time the 
fruits of his steadfast efforts were seen 
throughout the whole land. Martin 
said to himself that one day he would 
go to Duke Ernst, to whom every one had 
free access, and tell him his longing to 
study and become a teacher. Faber said 
that the Duke had founded scholarships 
at Jena to support young and poor stu¬ 
dents, and that he welcomed not only 
learned men, encouraging them to come 
to Jena and Erfurt from every place 
where he discovered them, but that he 
was equally ready to receive students, if 
only they were in earnest in their desire to 
obtain a good education. If other means 
failed, he would offer himself as an ap¬ 
prentice to Peter Schmid, the printer, 
whom Duke Ernst had established at 
Gotha, to print good and cheap school¬ 
books, and copies of his code of laws in a 
popular shape, and so earn money enough 
to carry on his studies later. It was 
characteristic of Martin that he said no¬ 
thing of his plans to any one, though a 
word dropped now and then might give a 
hint of them to his uncle or to Faber; he 
was meditating them in silence all the 
winter, so as to see his way clearly, and 
have them in a definite form before he 
laid them before his uncle. He was quite 
certain in his own mind of what he 
wished, and no doubt Theresa’s high 
esteem for learned men, and her rove- 
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rence for the father whose name had 
counted among them, stimulated him as 
well as his own natural tastes; but ib 
was a hard struggle when he thought of 
quitting his family, his home, the country 
life, the great forest which he loved so 
much. Ilis heart sank at the mere idea 
of it, and he had not the love of change 
and adventure which would have made 
many a lad ready to leave all the old 
things for the sake of the unknown 
wonders which might lie outside of 
them. His very heartstrings were en¬ 
twined with what he had known and 
loved all his life. He had little ambi¬ 
tion, no pleasure in novelty; but of late, 
since Duke Ernst had visited the farm, 
and Faber had been there, and had treated 
him as a friend and companion, a longing 
awoke in him to do something for his 
fatherland, to spend and be spent for 
it, as they were, if in ever so far smaller 
a measure. He might indeed spend his 
life at Tannenhof \ no doubt he and 
Hanslein one day could manage the 
farm between them ; but, after all, he 
had nothing to offer but his labour, no 
more than Gregor or Klaus, for he was 
but the penniless son of Dorner’s scape¬ 
grace younger brother, and if he stayed, 
though for the love he bore the place he 
mi ght have been well satisfied to do so, 
and led a contented, eventless life there, 
it might be very well for him ; but what 
should he have done for any one else, and 
what chance was there that Theresa 
would ever give him a look or a 
thought \ Her coming to Tannenhof had 
changed all his life, little as she knew, or 
seemed to care—that and the visit of 
Duke Ernst. 

Everything had seemed just the same 
as usual, and as if all life might flow on 
as evenly the day he went through the 
forest to seek her at Miihlbach, but it 
was the beginning of changes which 
would alter everything for all the years 
to come to Martin. Looking back he 
could see it quite plainly now. He 
almost wished he could go back to that 


tranquil time when he was still a boy, 
and had no thoughts beyond Tannenhof 
and the forest, but that could not be. 
He was nearly twenty now, almost a 
grown-up man, two years older than 
Theresa, though she seemed to think 
him still a boy. How sweet she was, 
in all her various moods, Martin thought, 
how unlike all the other women at the 
farm. No wonder she had never learned 
to feel at home there. She was to Martin 
another Aslauga, stolen from a royal 
home, and forced to disguise herself and 
serve among lowly folks who never 
guessed her rank and beauty, even 
though sometimes they were startled 
for a moment by the wondrous gleam of 
her golden hair. He made an ideal of 
his wilful Kesi, and loved her all the 
better for her faults, and always found 
ample excuse for them. Martin had a 
touch of poetry in him, though nobody 
suspected it, not even himself, and Eesi 
called it forth unconsciously, as the sun 
calls out all lovely colours on landscapes, 
which, without his light, look bare enough. 
He had been her champion in a quiet 
decisive kind of way from the first, and 
she and every one else accepted it as a 
matter of course, and were too much ac¬ 
customed to it to give it any particular 
thought, except Kosel, who had never 
shaken off, like Dore, her early dislike 
to Theresa, and stimulated that of Dame 
Martha, with whom she was apt to dis¬ 
cuss her, and saw with jealous vexation 
how high. Martin set her above any one 
else among the maidens at the farm. 
Rosel liked no one to be set above her¬ 
self, and had so good an opinion of her 
own attractions, that she had hitherto 
scorned the advances of any youth who 
had shown a liking for her. It cer¬ 
tainly did not cross her thoughts in 
their wildest flight, that she could at¬ 
tract her master's nephew, who, of 
course would marry in his own class, 
but it was intolerable to her that he 
should have no eyes or ears for any one 
but the Seejungfer. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

“Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the 
pard.”—S hakespere. 

When with late spring the snow melted, 
and the ways were once again open, and 
intercourse with the world outside the 
valley possible, Theresa was urgent with 
Dorner that the letter to her cousin at 
Sonnfeld should be written and sent off. 
It seemed as if spring, which had sent a 
new impulse of life into the budding 
trees, and birds, and beasts, had put fresh 
restlessness into her. While the long 
winter months lasted, and Faber had 
given her plenty of mental occupation, 
she had seemed to have put aside her 
purpose, and it was an unpleasant sur¬ 
prise when she thus returned to it, and 
demanded that the letter should be de¬ 
spatched. This was by no means so easy 
a matter as she supposed. No one at 
Tannenhof had ever written or received 
a letter. One. indeed, had been brought 
to Faber in the autumn by a messenger, 
from Duke Ernst, an event never to be 
forgotten; but Faber belonged to the 
outside world, where many things were 
done of which the dwellers at Tannenhof 
and Alsdorf knew nothing. Now and 
then, when there was occasion to visit 
Stahleck beyond the Bitterns’ Marsh, 
Dorner brought back one of the small, 
coarsely printed newspapers, which were 
beginning to circulate in Germany, chiefly 
sent out from the Magdeburg presses, 
much as the unhappy city was crippled 
in her liberties and her trade since the 
terrific three days of pillage to which 
Tilly gave it up when he took it some 
four years before. The purchase of one 
of these little newspapers was always a 
family event, and it was read aloud to 
all who were of age to listen, and the 
men would pore over it separately, before 
it was given back to Dorner, and be care¬ 
fully treasured up, and re-read on future 
winter evenings. But letters were never 
seen or thought of in isolated spots such 


as Alsdorf or the farm; and though 
Dorner, with pains and care, and Martin, 
readily enough, could have composed the 
missive to the Sonnfeld banker, it was 
felt to be so grave an undertaking, that 
Theresa’s proposal to write it herself was 
not to be entertained for a moment, nor 
could the execution of it be confided to 
any one less than Faber. 

He wrote the story of. the two sisters 
as briefly as he could, and stated that 
Theresa’s desire was now to proceed to 
Sonnfeld, adding that she had ample 
means to do so as far as money went, 
but must have directions as to how and 
when such a journey could be made. He 
said too that should it not be desirable 
for her to attempt it, she would always 
be a welcome member of Dorner’s family, 
and that Ulrike had encouraged her re¬ 
maining there; and he added a few 
particulars as to Dorner’s position as a 
well-to-do Thuringian farmer—a position 
which had risen greatly from the general 
impoverishment of all classes, so that the 
banker should understand that she was 
in good hands. Resi could hardly demur 
to this, though she had rather it had 
been omitted. 

In his heart Faber doubted whether 
a banker who knew she had some money, 
and who had Spanish blood in him, 
would allow her to remain a day longer 
than he could help among Lutherans; 
and he could only attribute Theresa’s 
own indifference to this barrier to the 
lax feeling which had crept in among 
the Roman Catholics as to points of 
difference, except where the warmth of 
the Reformation had kindled a like fire 
on the other side. In fact the Romanists 
owed a great deal to the Reformation, 
for it had roused and animated them, 
and breathed a new life into them, which 
might have done great things but for the 
rise of the Jesuits, who, devoted and 
good men as many were, crippled and 
chilled all movement from within as to 
reform in the Roman Church, and drew 
deep and merited distrust upon her. 
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When the letter was written, Theresa 
supposed that all difficulties had been 
got over, and she could hardly believe 
that they were but just begun. 

Stahleck had no communication with 
a distant town like Sonnfeld, least of all 
when invading armies lay between the 
two places, and to find an opportunity of 
forwarding the letter would require in¬ 
definite time, and its delivery must be, 
at the best, highly uncertain; as for 
receiving an answer, unless the banker 
sent a special messenger, that was en¬ 
tirely uncertain too. Months might, and 
probably must, pass first; nor was it 
easy to see how, even were a pass pro¬ 
cured and an escort found, a girl could 
make a journey through a country swept 
by hostile and undisciplined troops. 
Tannenhof might be no place of security 
—they had experienced that—but to leave 
it, and cross the country at a time when 
North Germany was suffering more than 
it had ever yet done in all this miserable 
war, seemed like running deliberately into 
danger, and Dorner earnestly hoped that 
both the letter and the answer would 
be delayed for a considerable time. He 
liked Theresa; there was something as 
attractive to him in her looks and ways 
as they were distasteful to Dame Martha, 
and he felt responsible to the dead sister, 
who had felt so well satisfied to leave 
her in his hands, for the safety of this 
wilful Seejungfer, who was so impatiently 
spreading her wings for flight. 

Little did he foresee that a guest was 
about to arrive who should make him 
wish Theresa at Sonnfeld or any other 
place where she could be safe and out of 
reach. Neither he nor any one else, 
however, could have guessed that there 
was any danger, especially to Theresa, 
from this new comer, whose appearance 
made Dorner',s heart sink with dismay, 
when, as he stood conferring with his 
head man and counting the new-born 
lambs, one windy April day, he saw 
approaching him in the distance along 
the path by the Bosenbach, a tall soldier, 


with a certain air of bravado and swagger 
which could belong to no one but the 
younger brother of whom he had spoken 
with shame and pain to Ulrike—the scape¬ 
grace of the family, Josenhans, the one 
cloud of dishonour in Dorner's honest up¬ 
right life, the father of Martin, Dorner's 
well-loved nephew. 

His uniform told no tales as to what 
regiment he might now belong to. From 
what he had betrayed on his former visit, 
Dorner knew that he had served on many 
sides—now for the Protestant Union, 
now for the Eoman Catholic League, 
asking only what cause would offer the 
highest pay and permit the laxest 
discipline. 

Such changes were so frequent in this 
war, out of which conscience and patriot¬ 
ism seemed to have vanished, that when 
a man went over from one party to 
another, or, being taken prisoner, he 
enlisted in the troop of his captor as the 
easiest way out of the scrape in which he 
found himself, he kept whatever uniform 
he happened to be wearing at the time, 
and only changed his cap or plume as a 
sign of what company he now belonged 
to. Nay, sometimes one of these merce¬ 
naries would strip a dead man of his 
clothes, if they chanced to be better than 
his own, and appropriate them. Yellow 
and black colours predominated among 
the regular Imperial troops, and blue 
among the Swedes, but among the mer¬ 
cenaries every variety of costume and 
colour might be found. 

Josenhans did not look as if he were 
unprosperous, as on his last visit to Tan¬ 
nenhof. He was wearing a broad hat 
with a green plume, a short, close-fitting 
jacket, a cloak flung over one shoulder, 
and wide trousers tied below the knee. 
His moustaches turned fiercely upward, 
and he strode along looking defiantly 
about him at the silvery Bosenbach, 
where the trout were leaping at the flies 
dancing over the stream, and at the grey 
willows, as if on the look out for some 
occasion of quarrel with them, or dis* 
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dainful of tlie pastoral landscape around 
him. It did not seem as if any tender 
recollections were awakened in his mind 
by his return to his birthplace. Dorner 
stood quite still and awaited his arrival, 
and Jacob, his companion, followed his 
example. Jacob had been bred and born 
on the farm, and had served Dorner’s 
father. He knew all about Josenhans, 
and was not at all delighted to see him. 

“ A hundred thousand sacks of ducks ! ” 
shouted the new comer, while yet at some 
distance, as he recognised Dorner and 
Jacob, with one of the many extraordi¬ 
nary oaths which were current in the 
army. “ Is that you, bruderherz ? So ! 
And you too, old Jacob! You do not 
look younger, man ! What an old grey¬ 
beard it is! So! Pleased to see me 
back, hey ? Come here to meet me, no 
doubt. Ho? Sapperment! You might 
welcome your brother a little more 
warmly, Martin. I was born here as 
well as you, and it is no fault of mine 
you are the elder, I suppose. Is the old 
mother alive yet? Yes? Then there’s 
one will make Josenhans Dorner welcome, 
anyhow.” 

“Your welcome depends on yourself, 
brother,” said Dorner, gravely. “ As I 
told you when you were here last, I have 
others to think of besides yourself.” 

“Also! Well, I mean to take the lad 
away this time, do you hear ? I will not 
have him grow up a lubber who does not 
know his right hand from his left, and 
has seen nothing of the world beyond 
half a dozen fields. There is nothing 
like war to make your simple country¬ 
man into a sharp fellow ; so he goes with 
me, and that is all about it.” 

“ If you speak of Martin,” said Dorner, 
while Jacob regarded Josenhans with a 
sort of slow, deliberate disapproval of 
the whole man, from top to toe, “ he is 
of age to judge for himself. He is no 
child now.” 

“ Child or man, he does my bidding, 
or it will be the worse for him; I will 
soon show him who is his master,” said 


Josenhans, raising his voice with a 
threatening gesture. “ Why, is that he! 
Potztansend, I should not have known 
him; what a tall fellow it is! Here, 
lad, dost know me? Come hither and 
speak to thy father. Hast forgotten him 
that thou comest so slowly?” 

Martin came, and Dorner could see 
how he had changed colour. Josenhans 
gave a look of approval to his height and 
well-knit frame, not yet bowed by field 
work like that of old Jacob, who gave 
him an expressive look when Josenhans 
added— 

“A few weeks’ drill and a campaign 
will make a likely fellow of him. Hearken, 
lad, this time we go together; dost 
hear? ” 

“Ay, father, I hear,” answered Martin, 
in a tone which expressed neither consent 
nor approval. “ There is no hurry that 
I wot of.” 

“ Therein thou art right enough, for I 
mean to bide here a while; I have had 
enough of fighting for a time. So thy 
grandmother is yet alive. And Mistress 
Gertrud ? ” turning to Dorner. 

“My aunt died five years ago,” said 
Martin, as Dorner made no reply to the 
careless question. 

“ So! She had no love for me, so I 
lose nothing. Then thou art heir to 
Tannenhof, lad, after thine uncle here.” 

“ Hay, Hanslein will be master of Tan¬ 
nenhof one day.” 

“ Hanslein! How ? Mistress Gertrud 
left thee a child ? I little thought to 
find thee both widower and father, 
bruderherz. Truly, ’tis time I came home 
ere more changes befall, or I might not 
know the old place, nor it me. How 
have you ’scaped thus when all the 
country lies waste? I marvel at your 
luck.” 

He looked round as if reflecting on 
what good booty there was here, almost 
as if he were longing to pillage it. Jacob 
gave an expressive grunt, as if he read 
his thoughts. They had stood still for 
a moment when Josenhans paused to look 
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at the farm, but now moved on again 
towards the house. 

“ Why! have you a city damsel here ? ” 
he exclaimed ; “ and a fair one too. That 


is no country wench ; ” and he lifted his 
hat with an air of admiration which made 
Martin turn hot, as Hesi came out on the 
threshold, and quickly withdrew again, 



on meeting the insolent stare of the 
stranger. 

“ She dwells here for the time, and she 
is city bred, but I did not think to hear 


thee call her fair,*' said Dorncr. “ What 
dost thou say to that, Jacob V* 

“ Why, our folk call her the Seejungfer, 
so thin and brown and lean was she 
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when she came,” said Jacob, with a 
chuckle of great amusement. 

“ I know not what she was when she 
came, but your eyes must all be as dim 
as Jacob’s there if you do not see she is 
now as fair a lass as I would wish to 
meet,” said Josenhans. “I warrant me 
Martin does not need spectacles to find 
it out—hey, boy? What! red as fire? 
I thought thou wert not so blind as thine 
uncle and old Jacob,” and he burst into 
a loud laugh as he went into the house. 

Dame Martha had heard his voice, and 
came hurrying out to welcome him, all 
stirred to a joyful warmth which melted 
away all her acid sternness, and made her 
only a tremulous, happy old woman. This 
worthless Josenhans was a great deal 
dearer to her than her good elder son who 
never had cost her a moment’s anxiety. 

She called to the maids to bring him 
the best of food and drink that larder 
and cellar supplied, and could not look at 
him or question him enough ; and while 
they were engrossed by this little bustle, 
Dorner and Martin had time to exchange 
a few words outside, Martin having first 
assured himself by a glance indoors 
that Theresa was safely out of the way. 

“ Heed it not, boy,” Dorner said, lay¬ 
ing his hand on his nephew’s shoulder ; “ it 
is no duty to go hence with him. How 
shouldst thou keep from walking in his 
steps didst thou follow him to the 
camp ? The thing must not be.” 

“Even if he bid me as my father, 
uncle ? ” Martin asked anxiously. 

“Not even then, nephew,” answered 
Dorner, sadly but decisively. “ No man 
can lead a Christian life in such ways and 
such company as it is the boast of Josen¬ 
hans to keep. Hard it seems to tell a son to 
refuse to obey his father, but here I see 
no other way. And perchance he means 
it not.” 

They went in, and found Josenhans es¬ 
tablished in Dame’s Martha’s own arm¬ 
chair, making tremendous inroads on the 
provisions set before him, while Hanslein 
stared at him from a distance, as if far 


from prepossessed by his new uncle. 
Dame Martha was thoroughly flurried by 
joy and surprise, and could not do enough 
to welcome her prodigal, without even 
asking whether he were penitent or not; 
and she felt and bitterly resented Dorner’s 
cold and reserved manner, which was in¬ 
deed very noticeable in the usually genial, 
kindly man, and, forgetting all the pain¬ 
ful circumstances which attended Josen- 
hans’s last visit, she shot little sharp 
speeches at Dorner every now and then, 
and could hardly help reproaching him 
openly with want of brotherly love. 
Martin found himself called on to ex¬ 
press his satisfaction in his father’s re¬ 
turn over and over again, in a way highly 
embarrassing to a son now fully old 
enough to see the kind of man that this 
father was, and with both culture and 
good feeling enough to blush for his 
boisterous manners and camp stories. It 
was deep humiliation that Theresa should 
see and hear it all, as she did when 
supper time assembled all the family ; he 
could read but too well what was meant 
by the curl of her lip as she sat by, or 
the flash of her large eyes when Josen¬ 
hans addressed her in a jesting strain, as 
he frequently did, fully intending to pay 
her a compliment by directing his con¬ 
versation especially to her. She made 
him no answer whatever, but looked him 
once or twice full in the face when he 
spoke to her, with a great indignation 
in her eyes, and presently she rose to 
leave the room. Dame Martha called 
after her to know why she was going 
away; the Bauerin was unwilling that 
even Besi should absent herself instead 
of remaining to admire this wonderful 
Josenhans. 

“ I think I am not needed here,” was 
her answer, without staying to look back, 
and she passed out, holding her head 
erect, indignation in every gesture. 
Dorner followed and stopped her. She 
paused reluctantly. 

“You are right to go, my maiden,” he 
said. “ Your sister counted not on this 
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when she trusted you to me. Keep away 
when you can. I would not have your 
ears filled with such talk, though I know 
not how to stop it. Get you gone to 
your room. I would you were hence to 
Sonnfeld.” 

“ Forgive me, Master Dorner, I would 
not hurt you by discourtesy, but I could 
not stay,” said Resi, more gently than 
she had ever spoken to the good farmer 
before. 

“ No, no, keep away, and pay no heed 
if Josenhans seeks to have converse 
with you. He is no worse than hundreds, 
but that is saying little for him. All 
that was idle or bad has drifted to the 
war, and grown worse there. He is my 
brother, so I cannot bid him hence; un¬ 
less he drive me to it. To think that he 
is Martin’s father! Well, well! ” 

“ Yes, poor Martin! ” said Theresa, 
and Martin would have been glad indeed 
could he have guessed that instead of 
scorning him as he thought she needs 
must for his father’s faults, the contrast 
between Josenhans and his son made her 
for the first time understand how upright 
and loyal and good he was, how truly 
manly and gentle. 

He went out to his work as soon as he 
could, longing to get away and be alone, 
and have something to occupy his 
thoughts and help him to recover him¬ 
self. As he passed under the oak tree 
where he had once seen her perched, in 
those wilful days which now seemed 
strangely far off, he looked wistfully up 
at her casement. His heart was very heavy. 
It bounded, however, when he met the 
glance of her hazel eyes and saw that 
they were neither cold nor mocking, but 
full of sweet kindness and sympathy. She 
nodded to him as she sat over her work, 
and he went on his way greatly comforted 
by this little greeting, which assured him 
she did not despise him. 

“He ought to be the son of Master 
Horner instead of that detestable Josen¬ 
hans. How fond TJlrike was of him; 
how much she thought of him. And he 


loved her dearly. He and Master Dorner 
are just alike—one as kind and true as 
the other.” 

And then, for the first time, she began 
to wonder if she should find any friends 
as faithful and disinterested as these at 
Sonnfeld, and to wish, almost, that the 
letter had never been written or sent. 

But further acquaintance with Josen¬ 
hans made her think that if he were to 
stay, the sooner she went the better she 
should be pleased, though a curious regret 
to leave Tannenhof began to spring up in 
her mind. Dorner was quite as ill pleased 
as she, and every day that Josenhans 
stayed increased bis perplexities how to 
deal with this unrepentant prodigal, who 
had returned only to demoralise Tannen¬ 
hof. He lounged about all day, gossip- 
in with the women until Klaus could 

O 

not bear the sight of him, and vowed 
he would thrash him till every bone 
ached, if he again caught him hanging 
round Dore, who indeed gave him no 
encouragement, but found him incapable 
of understanding any rebuff, while Rosel 
was altogether fascinated by his swagger 
and lordly airs, and the stories which he 
told about himself and his adventures. 
Dorner would hear loud laughter among 
his men, and find that instead of being at 
work they were standing round the Wacht- 
meister, as he declared his title to be, 
though his brother and sage old Jacob 
had their doubts whether any corps in 
the army had ever known him under it— 
and that he was telling them tales of 
his adventures and experiences, or teach- 
them to gamble with three square dice, 
which he called schelmbeine. These had 
such a singular way of turning up to his 
advantage, that less simple folk might 
have suspected they were possibly loaded. 

Dorner strictly forbade this gambling, 
and Jacob and Klaus supported him, but 
their strange witchery had got hold of 
Gregor and the boy Joseph, and indeed 
for all the younger men and lads Josen¬ 
hans had a strong fascination, and for the 
first time since his last visit, years before, 
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Dorner found dissensions and murmur- 
ings creeping into his household, and that 
in a form peculiarly difficult to cope 
with. 

He bore it for a while, and then took 
his difficulties to Faber at Alsdorf. 

“Were it any but my own brother I 
should know how to deal with the matter,” 
he said, as he sat with his friend in the 
bare little room which served as a kitchen 
and study and schoolroom for the village 
children. Faber had no servant, and lived 
alone in what served as the parsonage, 
—a small house, hardly better than the 
poorest cottage in the hamlet. Now one, 
now another of the women came to keep 
it clean, and bake for him, otherwise he 
waited on himself, and cut his own wood 
in the forest, and cultivated the patch of 
ground by the house, where a few vege¬ 
tables grew. There was a black-board 
and a piece of chalk on which Faber 
wrote copies for the children to imitate 
on their slates, or sums for them to work, 
and on a table he had his little psalm¬ 
book and the Imitatio Christi —a book 
which he greatly loved, though it was in 
especial favour with the Jesuits, and one 
of the few allowed in their seminaries— 
and by it Luther’s translation of the 
Bible. On a board fastened to the 
wall, and serving as a desk, were the 
volumes sent him by Duke Ernst as aids 
to his share of the commentary, and 
writing materials. He wore his clerical 
harzkappe, the sleeveless garment of 
Protestant clergymen, and his cap hung 
on a nail, and near it a miller’s cap, of 
well - worn green velvet trimmed with 
fur, and a threadbare workman’s suit—for 
though he was not now obliged to disguise 
himself that time might soon come again, 
for he was beginning to lose the wan and 
exhausted look which had troubled all 
his friends when he first arrived, and 
with returning health was coming a great 
longing to resume his work as wander- 
pfarrer. He turned a grave and ex¬ 
pectant look to Dorner, well aware of 
what he should hear. 


“ He is turning the whole place upside 
down,” pursued the farmer, “ spoiling me 
my men and maids alike, for some think 
there never yet was such a fine fellow, 
while others will scarce enter the room 
where he is, and they must needs all 
quarrel about him, and make two parties. 
That foolish fellow Gregor has listened 
to his tales until he is wild to go to the 
war, and thinks to come back captain, or 
ensign at the least. I verily believe that 
when Josenhans goes hence Gregor will 
go too, say what his worthy father can. 
And were you to hear how Josenhans 
lets his tongue wag at the board—his tales 
and his songs would make a Turk blush, 
let alone honest Christian men,” said 
Dorner, greatly discomposed, “and he 
cares nought that there are women and 
girls to hear him—nay, methinks that 
he only talks the louder and is the bolder 
for it! ” 

“And how does Martin take these 
things ? ” 

“ He has not been to speak with you ? 
Ah, ’tis a still lad, who says least of 
what goes the deepest, but I know his 
heart is heavy as lead with shame and 
grief many and many a time.” 

“ Is there more talk of his going hence 
with his father 1 ” 

“No, save now and then, when Josen¬ 
hans would vex me; he mostly shuns 
the boy, as if he had the grace to feel 
ashamed of himself before the good lad; 
but when he is in his cups he will miscall 
him coward or milksop, for he is seldom 
sober; I misdoubt me, unless I shrewdly 
err, that Rosel gives him drink, in spite 
of what I have said, for he is more than 
king or kaiser in the silly wench’s eyes, 
and I fancy she even thinks to become 
Mistress Josenhans.” 

“Ay, it is the same story here too,’* 
said Faber; “ he loiters down from the 
farm and hangs about the tavern and the 
ale-shop, and every seed of evil in the 
place which lay dormant seems strangely 
quickened by his coming, though after all 
he troubles not himself expressly to work 
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ill any more than good, but one would 
think it hung in the air around him. To 
think that thousands such as he are let 
loose on the land! How are men ever 
again to settle down to honest labour and 
respect of law who have for years been 
leading a life like his, or it may be ten¬ 
fold worse, for I fear me there be many 
far more cankered than Josenhans, who, 
after all, has something that takes you 
about him.” 

u So much the worse!” said Horner, 
with a groan; “but for that my men 
and maids would not heed him. To 
think that a household used to peaceable, 
godly ways all these years should be 
thus upset by one man’s coming into it! ” 

“ Perchance it is to show how far such 
ways have been truly learned and laid to 
heart. Those who stand firm will be all 


the stronger, and for the weak who fall 
it is well for them and others to know 
how hollow was their seeming strength/’ 
said Faber. 

The two talked long, and though Faber 
could give small help, it was a comfort 
to Horner to have thus poured out his 
troubles, even if he had to acknowledge 
that, as long as Hame Martha resolutely 
shut her eyes to all offences on the part 
of Josenhans and backed him up, and he 
chose to stay at Tannenhof, he could 
hardly be turned out, unless for some 
such flagrant misdemeanour as Horner 
could not bear to think of. There was, how¬ 
ever, the likelihood that he would grow 
weary of such a quiet life, and take 
himself off of his own accord, and this 
seemed the best hope. Bribe him again 
to go, Horner neither could nor would. 


To be continued. 


THE LONDON GARDEN. 

Wftgz HAYE a London garden, a tiny spot of ground, 

By all our neighbours overlooked, by high walls fenced around, 
And of such small dimensions that country guests despise 
This little plot of garden-ground so precious to mine eyes. 

But still these narrow limits can hear the voice of Spring, 

And answer with a feeble show of lilac blossoming, 

And pleasant to my weary sense, worn with the city’s glare, 

The fresh green sweetness of the tree which quivers lightly there. 

So seek I in my garden a little flower for you, 

It cannot match with country ones in size or scent or hue, 

Yet must you not upon my gift look critically down, 

A relic this of country life surviving to the town. 

Ah! friend, the heart of Londoners still to the country clings, 

Still dream they of sweet dewy fields and pleasant rustic things; 
Therefore I crave your pardon, friend, for praising flowers so mean. 

We, with a London garden-ground, love anything that’s green. 

M. I. Plarr. 
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was the days of stocks 
and back-boards, the 
legs of criminals suf¬ 
fered much from the 
one, and the backs of 
young ladies not much 
less from the other. 
Society too, in general, 
was afflicted with many moral stocks and 
back-boards concerning various matters, 
and different members of the community, 
and those mostly the lowest and weakest, 
and least able to struggle for themselves, 
suffered accordingly. It was then, in 
the spring of 1807, just when the violets 
and primroses were embroidering the 
hedges in the sweet, deep Devonshire 
lanes, that there was born in the house 


of a non-conformist minister at Exeter 
a child, who, in future life, was to do a 
good deal towards breaking in pieces the 
social stocks and back-boards above 
spoken of. That child’s name was Mary 
Carpenter. 

Little Mary, as is so often the case 
with uncommon female intellect, began 
at a very early age to show a singular 
quickness of brain, and her baby whims 
and baby witticisms kept the nursery in 
Dr. Carpenter’s family in a perpetual 
titter of wonder and fun. One day, 
when she could do little more than 
toddle, she surprised her nurse a good 
deal by strongly objecting to being 
called “ Miss Mary.” Nurse suggested 
“Miss Carpenter” instead, mildly inquir- 
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ing if that would suit the young lady’s 
taste any better; but the proposal was 
met by a most wilful shake of the small 
head. Much exercised in mind, and fore¬ 
seeing breakers ahead in the calm waters 
of nursery life if this state of things 
should continue, for the tiny feet, that 
peeped out under the white frock, were 
beginning to evince a most decided in¬ 
clination to stamp, nurse asked uneasily, 
and with much humility, under what 
title it might be the good pleasure of the 
young princess to be known. 

“Call me Dr. Carpenter,” lisped out 
the baby with much gravity and dignity, 
pursing up solemnly her rosy mouth. 

Little Mary had already begun to be 
devoted to her father, whose kindly 
nature and genial ways made him a great 
favourite with his children; and so, per¬ 
haps, after all, it was no great wonder 
that it should seem to her small head the 
greatest honour that could be done her 
to be called by the same title as he was. 
This slight incident comes, too, with 
double significance to us who know her 
after story; for most assuredly she was 
to do things that would not have been 
unworthy of a doctor’s degree in the 
grand college of human life. 

Mary learnt rapidly as soon as she was 
of an age. for books, and learned every¬ 
thing that she took in hand thoroughly. 
Her mother was a woman of considerable 
depth and breadth of mind and much 
cultivation, and she quickly began to 
rejoice in her little daughter’s lively in¬ 
telligence, and to do her best to help the 
rare blossom to unfold. In the course of 
years the whole family moved from 
Exeter to Bristol, where Dr. Carpenter 
opened a school, and Mary, now just 
stepping into her teens, was often put to 
teach some of the younger boys, or take 
her place in classes with the elder ones ; 
when this latter was the case, the young 
gentlemen frequently found that they 
had to do unwilling homage to petticoats. 
Miss Mary was more than a match for 
them in most of their studies. 


In this school Mary Carpenter learned 
Greek and Latin, and made active pro¬ 
gress in both; her mind delighted be¬ 
sides in more practical studies, and she 
dived deep down into scientific subjects, 
and brought a singular amount of real 
gold up again with her for a girl of her 
age. Her strong moral qualities also 
displayed themselves in a remarkable 
manner at this time, in the calm but firm 
influence which she possessed over all the 
boys in the school. With manners grave 
and thoughtful beyond her years, yet 
with a smile always ready to flash over 
the young face, giving it a soft bloom of 
childish sweetness, a smile which is said 
still to have been with her at three score 
years and ten ; with her brain as full of 
knowledge as a bookcase, yet with her 
frocks still telling of the nursery, it was 
small marvel that she should have seemed 
to the lads around her a somewhat sin¬ 
gular phenomenon, and yet a phenomenon 
which awakened quite as much a sense of 
chivalrous reverence and love in their 
young breasts as it roused wonder in their 
young heads. 

Thus time went on, till Mary was a 
woman grown, a woman with heart and 
brain all glowing with fiery aspirations 
to do good lofty work for God and man, 
all vibrating with earnest yearnings to 
help the weak and raise the fallen ; but 
as yet she did not see plainly her ap¬ 
pointed path in life, and so at first 
she lingered rather aimlessly by the side 
of the broad, common highway. Now 
she was in the Isle of "Wight, acting for 
a while as governess to some girls, a 
position which filled very inadequately 
her wishes and capabilities; now she was 
at the theatre in London, criticising 
Edmund Kean with more sharpness than 
discernment; now she was throwing her¬ 
self with ardour into artistic studies; but 
here, though all her life she handled the 
pencil with considerable skill, she had 
not found out her real vocation. All the 
time her mind was in this restless state 
the indulgent, strong, abiding love of 
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both her parents was wrapping her round 
like a halo. A young lady like their 
Mary, who felt it was in her to make her 
mark in the world, and wanted to do it, 
was, to be sure, somewhat of a social curi¬ 
osity in those days, and they did not quite 
know whither their daughter’s stream of 
life was tending; but they knew that 
her heart beat true to all that is purest 
and highest, for had they not taught it 
that music long ago when she began to 
lisp her first prayer, and they trusted 
that by and by, as years went on, with 
her their darling, all would be well and 
bright and fair. It may be noticed here, 
in passing, that strong family affection 
for her parents, and brothers, and sister 
was one of the cheering, guiding stars of 
Mary Carpenter’s life. 

At length she found a sphere of duty 
that suited her, and in some measure gave 
heart and brain full scope, in the opening 
of a ladies’ school at Bristol; her mother 
had a share in the undertaking, as also 
her sister Anna, who throughout the 
varied chapters of Mary Carpenter’s 
story was always her faithful helper and 
sympathetic confidante and friend. In 
this school she began to develop her 
power of gaining influence over other 
minds, the pupils soon evinced a special 
reverence and affection for her, and she 
helped the intellects of the more promis¬ 
ing ones to unfold with rare judgment 
and skill; as is often the case with active 
intelligences, she learnt at the same time 
that she taught, and her own kingdom 
of knowledge was enlarged while she 
widened the mental vision of others. 

As we look back at this early period 
of Mary Carpenter’s history, we catch 
glimpses of two pictures which struck 
the first key-notes of the whole thought 
and effort of her future. In one of these 
magic - lantern-like scenes that rise up 
before us as we gaze down the long 
colonnade of years, we see a group of well- 
dressed English ladies and gentlemen in 
a Bristol drawing-room, waiting evidently 
the coming of some one, for eager faces 


are often turned towards the door, while 
little scraps of talk, expressive of im¬ 
patient expectation, fly round from mouth 
to mouth. Who can it be whose com¬ 
ing they are looking for so anxiously c l 
The broad, thoughtful foreheads and re¬ 
fined features that appear on every side 
in the little assembly show us that all 
the best blood and best brains too in the 
capital of the West are here. Whose 
advent can it be that is causing such 
excitement among them 1 

At length the door opens, there is a 
rustle of rich silk, a flash of jewels, and 
we fully expect to see some fair lady 
enter with the light of beauty shining 
round her, and fully accounting for all 
the homage that has been waiting for 
her so long. But it is no female shape 
that meets our gaze. It is the tall form 
of a dusky-faced man, who moves up the 
room with stately grace in his flowing 
Eastern robes, with royal gems glittering 
in turban and girdle. At first his man¬ 
ner has the somewhat sleepy gravity of 
oriental courtesy about it; but gradually, 
as he warms into talk about high and 
holy things, about that pure Christian 
faith which he has left his far-off marble 
palace to come and seek on this Western 
shore, his flexible nostrils dilate, his large, 
liquid, dark eyes glow and burn like twin 
lamps kindled at the flame of the celes¬ 
tial altar, his words leap out freely, 
clothing picturesque Eastern imagery in 
tolerably correct Saxon English, his 
animated gestures are full of unconscious 
charm. And now, with fire upon his 
lips, he is speaking of the dreary, op¬ 
pressed state of women in his own country. 
How they live, laden with heaviest social 
fetters, in a world filled with gloomy 
shadows and painted toys, and as he tells 
the tale, full of the misusage and wrong¬ 
doing of centuries, the face of a quiet, 
retiring-looking young lady, sitting un¬ 
noticed in a corner, lights up with a 
bright, strange gleam; for Mary Car¬ 
penter first felt waking within her a 
great, dim longing to do something to 
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help and lift up the down-trodden heathen 
women of India as she listened to the 
words of Rammohun Roy, the Christian¬ 
ized Hindu Rajah, who loved England so 
well, and who died, in the flower of his 
age, on English ground. 

The next dissolving view shows us a 
crowd of men and women, with evil 
passions printed on their faces, with 
poverty and squalid suffering written in 
every tatter that flutters round their 
chilled frames, rushing tumultuously 
through the streets of a great, busy city, 
breaking the gay shop-windows with 
showers of stones, hurrying into the 
doorways of peaceable, respectable house¬ 
holders to come forth again with their 
hands full of whatever might take their 
fancy, surging hither and thither, like a 
vast wave, with hoarse, terrible murmurs 
that are a mixture of curses and of im¬ 
pious prayers, making night hideous with 
blazing factories and warehouses. This 
is a scene out of the great Bristol riots, 
which, at that time, filled the whole of 
the West of England with terror and con¬ 
sternation, and as Mary Carpenter, in 
common with others, shrinks and shud¬ 
ders at the roar of the passing mob, 
there glimmers in her soul a vague notion 
that this wild throng, after all, is per¬ 
haps to be pitied as well as hated and 
feared, that there are, doubtless, bleeding 
hearts and minds meant for nobler things 
in that moving mass of humanity, and 
she makes a resolve that, God helping 
her, she will one day do something to¬ 
wards staunching that heart-blood of the 
people, towards restoring the image of 
the Creator in these His lost children. 

Thus, through seeming changes, did 
God show this brave woman what the 
work was He had for her to do on earth; 
from that time forward her mental vision 
was always fixed on the daughters of 
India, and on the crowded population of 
our great cities. 

Much time did not pass before her task 
was begun by her opening a ragged 
school in Bristol, a school which drew 


into its kindly arms all the poor little 
waifs and strays of the streets. Such a 
school was a very rare thing in those 
days, and it was a still rarer thing to 
see a lady presiding over it; but Mary 
Carpenter persevered steadily, and the 
school proved a real success. Her whole 
character and nature unfolded and ex¬ 
panded now that she had found her right 
work. Formerly she had been called 
reserved, now she grew eloquent as she 
pleaded the cause of her homeless, hungry 
little ones ; formerly she had striven to 
give expression to what was in her heart 
and head by writing mediocre verses; 
now the deepest poetry of her being was 
brought out in rich fulness by the clasp 
of tiny, childish fingers, brought out to 
shine in her eyes, and ring in the sweet, 
vibrating tones of her voice, as she went 
on her mission of highest love and mercy 
through the back courts and alleys of 
the city, seeking for those whom she 
might gather in and save. They grew 
to know and reverence her in every part 
of the town, and even in the worst and 
most evil-reputed streets of Bristol she 
could pass by unmolested. 

Dr. Carpenter died while Mary was 
still comparatively a young woman. He 
had gone abroad to recruit his failing 
health by a foreign tour, and was 
drowned going by sea from Leghorn to 
Marseilles. It was a terrible blow for 
Mary, who hung upon her father with a 
great strength of love and trust; but 
when she had recovered from the shock, 
as her energetic character helped her to 
do after a while, she went on working 
more bravely and resolutely than ever in 
her father’s spirit. Her mother made 
her home with her, and all the rest of 
her life took active interest in her 
daughter’s noble course. Many women 
of Mrs. Carpenter’s age would have 
looked upon Mary’s bold conduct in 
cutting out for herself a path through 
the world, with dislike and distrust, for 
such a proceeding was quite against the 
social code for females taught when 
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Mary’s mother was young; but this wide- 
hearted, sweet-natured old lady entered 
freely into the spirit of the new genera¬ 
tion, and was generously proud of her 
child. 

That single ragged school was, as it 
were, but the first-fruits of a great 
harvest; the more Mary Carpenter 
laboured in the same direction, the more 
her sphere of work became enlarged. 
Industrial schools, reformatory schools, 
schools for boys, schools for girls, all 
grew up in a marvellously short space of 
time under her creative hand, grew up 
and flourished too. Her name soon be¬ 
came known through the length and 
breadth of the land, and she was allowed 
to visit the prisons, and to do her willing 
utmost to soften and ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of their inmates. Housed by her 
example, other brave, large-souled men 
and women stepped forward, and formed 
a strong phalanx to struggle for the 
right, and the true and the tender, at 
her side. Great was her joy and thank¬ 
fulness when, at length, she organized 
and brought about the meeting of a con¬ 
ference of workers at Birmingham. 

Mary Carpenter’s work, like all other 
bold, noble work that has ever been done 
in the world, was not all sunshine and 
smoothness ; far from that, she had to 
battle with many a storm, and tread 
many a rugged way : opposition met her 
often from narrow-hearted men; dis¬ 
appointment chilled her often when some 
pupil, that she had cherished and set on 
the highroad upward, slipped down again 
into the mire; her own health sometimes 
gave way with the incessant strain upon 
her caused by all she did and undertook; 
but through prejudice, through despon¬ 
dency, through physical weakness, this 
gallant woman struggled forward. We 
have no space here to speak of all the 
institutions founded by Mary Carpenter, 
of the innumerable good works in which 
she took part; the full history of such 
things would furnish a large volume 
with matter; but even all she was doing 


in England did not fill the vast chambers 
of her heart, her sympathies went out 
towards the American negro slave, and 
towards the oppressed people of Italy, 
and she was strong in the cause of 
both. 

Thus time went on, and Mary Car¬ 
penter was now a woman of more than 
three-score years, she had made for her¬ 
self a name that was spoken with honour 
and love in every corner of England, and 
it might have been expected that she 
would now rest on her peaceful laurels for 
the remainder of her life; but to her it 
seemed that she had, as yet, done but 
half the work she had to do. Ever in 
her dreams, both sleeping and waking, 
there hovered in her mind visions of that 
wondrous eastern land of India, wrapped 
in the black shadows of heathen night. 
On that theme she dwelt constantly, until 
a new, brave resolve, braver than any 
she had formed before in the whole story 
of her brave life, ripened within her; 
she would go herself to India, and enter 
on the task of trying to bring light and 
healing sweetness into the lives of the 
women of that country. 

Her friends strove- to dissuade her 
from her determination, but she stood 
firm; her mother was now dead, her 
sister was married, there was no one in 
England to whom her presence was abso¬ 
lutely necessary, so she set competent 
managers over her schools in Bristol, and 
went. That was not her only journey to 
India. Three times between sixty and 
seventy she travelled thither and back, 
staying on each occasion about six 
months. Her work in the Zenanas was 
one long letting in of a flood of radiance 
into dark places; the women of India, 
dusky sylphs in grace and beauty, mere 
children in mind, crowded round her 
with passionate enthusiasm, and every¬ 
where the sweet title of “ mother ” was 
given her, and by her dearly prized as 
the very crown of her womanhood. It 
is impossible, as yet, to estimate fully the 
result of her work in India. Genera- 
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tions yet unborn will probably bless her 

for it, even more than we do now. 

\ 

During this last decade of her life, 
one or two other events of high interest 
have to be marked in Mary Carpenter’s 
history. She crossed the Atlantic to 
America between her Indian journeys, 
and was received there with showers of 
public homage, and did much towards 
the improvement of prison discipline in 
the United States. She was admitted to 
an interview by Queen Victoria, in order 
that she might plead the cause of the 
women of India, and came away to speak 
with constant gratitude and affection, till 
the end of her days, of the graciousness 
and kindness of her sovereign. She 
went, by request, to Germany to attend 
various meetings for the social advance¬ 
ment of women in that country, and there 
a touching picture rises up before us, a 
picture which now comes home with 
double pathos to all hearts, of the Non¬ 
conformist minister’s daughter cared for 
with reverent love by the daughter of 
the Queen of England. The Princess 
Alice received her as an honoured yet 
familiar guest in the palace at Darm¬ 
stadt, and delighted in long talks with 


her on subjects which lay near both their 
hearts ; and Mary Carpenter would often 
describe, with tears in her large grey 
eyes, how, at their parting, the Princess 
took a bracelet from her own arm, and 
saying that it had been the gift of Queen 
Victoria, clasped it round hers as her 
farewell present. 

Though of necessity, through her 
various engagements and employments, 
thrust out into public life, Mary Carpen¬ 
ter never lost the sweet perfume of her 
womanhood; she knew, indeed, how to 
sway and command other and weaker 
minds, but there was always a certain 
modest grace about her dignity. The 
last years of her life in her home in 
Bristol were brightened by the presence 
of a girl whom she had adopted in early 
childhood when she was left an orphan, 
and by that of two little Hindu boys she 
brought back with her from India on 
her last visit to that country. When 
she was a little past seventy she passed 
quietly, one night in her sleep, from this 
life to a higher, leaving a track of work 
behind her, work done for God and 
man, such as has seldom been left by a 
woman. 

Alice King. 


A SICK CHILD’S MEDITATION. 

xTp)AIN and weariness, aching eyes and head; 

Pain and weariness all the day and night: 

Yet the pillow’s soft on my smooth soft bed, 

And fresh air blows in, and Mother shades the light. 

Thou, 0 Lord, in pain hadst no pillow soft, 

In Thy weary pain, in Thine agony ; 

But a cross of shame held Thee up aloft, 

Where Thy very Mother could do nought for Thee. 

I would gaze on Thee, on Thy patient Face,— 

Make me like Thyself, patient, sweet, at peace; 

Make my days all love and my nights all praise, 

Till all days and nights and patient sufferings cease. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 
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MOEE OLD WIVES’ FABLES. 

(ICELANDIC TALES.) 

By EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 



^ HERE are 
many clever 
Bf| people who 
^ look upon 

' y / fairy tales 
/ v ■ ‘ - I as literature 
q jonly fit for 
=; X the nursery, 
but with all 
due defer¬ 
ence to their 
wisdom this 
contempt of 
theirs only 
shows their 
j ignorance. 
] Since mo- 
\ dern criti¬ 
cism has 
traced civili¬ 
sation back to its origin, fairy tales hold a 
high place in the estimation of learned men. 
From Dublin to Bombay, from Iceland to 
Senegal, an army of patient searchers are 
diligently unearthing these precious coins, 
which, though somewhat defaced, have 
not lost all their beauty or value. The 


brothers Grimm, Simrock, Wak Stepha- 
novitch, Asbjoernsen, Moe, Arnason, 
Hahn, and a host of others, are house¬ 
hold names amongst us. Perrault would 
be much astonished, were he to revisit 
earth, to find how wise he is now held to 
be for having neglected the Academy to 
publish the sayings and doings of Puss in 
Boots. 

Nowadays the folk-lore of every 
country is being carefully collected, and 
it has been clearly proved that fairy tales, 
which are to be found everywhere, date 
from very early times. The most interest¬ 
ing document obtained from Egyptian 
papyrus, thanks to the learned M. de 
Bonge, is a tale which recalls to us ad¬ 
ventures in the life of Joseph. And what is 
the Odyssey but a collection of fables which 
delighted early Greece ? How is it that 
Herodotus was the most truthful of 
travellers and the most fallacious of his¬ 
torians h Because he added to the ac¬ 
curate accounts he wrote of everything 
he had seen, wonders of which he had 
only heard. The wolf of Bomulus, the 
fountain of Egeria, the childhood of 
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Servius Tullus, Tarquin’s poppies, Brutus* 
madness, are legends that delighted the 
fancy of the Bomans. What we call 
antiquity was the childhood of the world ; 
these stories originated then and charmed 
the wiseacres of that day, but now the race 
has grown so old that these tales are looked 
upon as fit only to amuse our children. 

It is a curious fact that all our fairy 
tales have their origin in the East. Any 
one may be convinced of this fact, which 
is a well-established one, by reading the 
learned commentary of Pancha Zantra, 
a work which does much honour to the 
erudition and acumen of Herr Benfey. 
Our fairy tales, legends, stories, and 
fables all came to us originally from 
India. India in the first instance sup¬ 
plied the material for all these pretty tales, 
and each nation has improved upon them 
according to its individual taste; the 
East supplying the original air, the West 
contributing only the variations. 

To every nation a peculiar gift has 
been given. Greece possessed a marvel¬ 
lous appreciation of beauty and art; 
Rome a spirit of discipline, order, and 
obedience ; India specially had the gift 
of imagination, and it is owing to this that 
at the present day its people are little 
better than children—this is the secret of 
its want of power. But India alone, among 
all the nations of the world, had the genius 
necessary to produce those early poems 
that have dried so many tears and made 
so many hearts beat fast in sympathy. 
And now, how came these stories to find 
their way to the West? Do we owe their 
advent to the Persians, Arabs, or Jews ? or 
simply to sailors who bore them with them 
wherever they went, like Sindbad in the 
Arabian Nights ? This question embraces 
a branch of study yet in its infancy, but 
which some day may produce most un¬ 
expected results. In comparing the 
Greek tales which M. de Hahn published 
a few years ago with the “Neapolitan 
Pentamerone,” it is very clear that the 
Mediterranean, too, had its cycle of 
stories, in which Cinderella, Puss in 


Boots, and Psyche figure. This last fable 
has enjoyed a boundless popularity. 
From the story told by Apuleus, to 
Beauty and the Beast, the story of Psyche 
takes an infinite variety of shapes. Most 
frequently the hero disguises himself in 
the form of a serpent, sometimes in that 
of a pig (“ the King Swine ” of Straparole, 
ennobled and transformed by Madame 
d’Aulnoyinto Prince Marcassin), but the 
groundwork of the tale is always the 
same. Nothing is wanting to make it 
complete; neither the wicked sisters 
eaten up with jealousy, the trouble of 
the maiden torn between tenderness and 
curiosity, nor the seven trials that await 
her. The name Psyche, which is the 
Greek for “ the soul,” seems to indicate 
that the story was originally a Greek 
allegory, but Greece has only given fresh 
life to an old story, adorning it with her 
usual poetry and grace as she does 
everything she touches; the original 
creation does not belong to her. The 
legend is to be found in the East, whence 
it has passed into the folk-lore of Europe, 
sometimes even it is reversed, and it is 
the woman who disguises herself in the 
shape of an ape or a *bird, and it is the 
man whose curiosity is punished. 

“ Peau d’Ane ” is but a version of the 
original story which has for centuries 
delighted old and young. And now I 
hope I have said enough to make earnest- 
minded people understand that it is pos¬ 
sible for them to take an interest in fairy 
tales without any loss of dignity. If to 
the botanist no herb is so common, nor 
moss so insignificant, but it is interest¬ 
ing as explaining one of Nature’s laws, 
why should we despise these household 
tales, presenting a most curious and in¬ 
teresting page in the history of the 
human mind 1 Philosophers find food 
for thought in them; nowhere else do 
we find such opportunities for studying 
in action the play of the most power¬ 
ful of our faculties, one which, in setting 
us free from the limits of time and space, 
draws us away from petty cares and 
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opens oat to us the Infinite. In fairy¬ 
tales imagination reigns with undivided 
sway and carries out its ideal of justice. 
We always find a moral principle in 
them. You say they are not true ? Yery 
good, but for all that they are moral. 
Mothers who love your sons, do not give 
them history to learn too early; let 
them dream while they are young. Do 
not close their souls to the first breath of 
poetry. Nothing is more to be deplored 
than a child who only believes in what 
he can see and touch. Such wiseacres of 
ten will be fools at twenty, or what is 
worse, selfish egoists. Let them feel indig¬ 
nant at Bluebeard’s cruelty, so that when 
they grow up they may hate injustice of 
any kind, even when it does not injure 
them personally. 

Amongst the many collections of folk¬ 
lore of different nations, few are found 
to rival those of Norway and Iceland 
in humour and variety. It seems as 
though the old myths, when banished to 
that corner of the world, have been 
more perfectly preserved there in their 
original purity than elsewhere. We 
must not expect to find in them the grace 
and delicacy of outline peculiar to the 
tales of Italy, for they are rude and wild, 
but they have certainly retained all the 
flavour of antiquity. 

In the “ Icelandic Tales” as in the 
Odyssey , bodily strength and cunning are 
held up to our admiration, but it is 
strength used for the sake of justice, and 
cunning employed as a means to undo 
the wicked. Ulysses who put out the 
eye of Polyphemus, and then mocked at 
the helplessness and fury of the monster, 
is the model upon which are formed all the 
herbes whose exploits cheer the long winter 
nights of Norway and Iceland. Clever 
thieves also are great favourites. They 
succeed in finding their way in every¬ 
where, see all there is to be seen, carry 
off everything, and all the time are 
the best sons in the world. All this 
belongs clearly to a time when brute 
force reigned triumphant, and when 


cleverness represented justice and 
liberty. 

I have chosen two of these stories. 
The first, “ Briam, the King’s Fool,” puts 
us slightly in mind of the madness of 
Brutus, and carries us back to the time 
when hereditary revenge was held to be 
a sacred duty, an idea which was not 
peculiar to the Germanic races, but which 
with them long retained its original wild 
form. The legend of Briam embodies 
the Salic law. Amongst our ancestors it 
was always the most virtuous son and the 
bravest warrior who by brute force or 
by cunning avenged his murdered father. 
Whether Briam ever really lived or no 
is of no consequence. His history is a 
true one, because it responds to a 
chord existing in every human heart. 
Christianity has taught us to forgive 
injuries, and modern laws oblige us to 
leave their punishment to the state, but 
human nature still remains the same, and 
we feel a chord vibrating in our hearts 
with the magic of such a tale as this. 

THE STORY OF BRIAM, THE 
KING’S FOOL. 

I. 

Once upon a time there lived in Iceland 
a king and queen who reigned over a 
loyal and obedient people. The Queen 
was good and gentle, so no one ever 
heard much about her, but the King 
was avaricious and cruel, therefore all 
who were afraid of him lauded his 
virtues to the skies. Thanks to his 
avarice the King had castles, farms, and 
cattle without number, and more riches 
of all kinds than he could count, but the 
more he possessed the more he wanted. 
Woe to the man whether rich or poor 
who fell into his clutches. 

On the outskirts of the park which 
surrounded the palace stood a hut in¬ 
habited by an old peasant and his wife. 
Heaven had blessed them with seven 
children, their only wealth. For the 
support of this numerous family these 
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good people had but one cow, which they 
called Bukolla. It was a splendid crea¬ 
ture, black and white, with small horns 
and great soft melancholy eyes. Beauty 
was not its only merit, for it was milked 
three times a day, and never gave less 
than five gallons of milk. It was so 
gentle and friendly that at noon it came 
home of its own accord to be milked. 
Indeed their cow was the pride and joy 
of the whole family. 

One day as the King was going out 
hunting, he passed through the meadow 
where the royal cows were grazing, and 
it chanced that Bukolla was amongst 
the herd. 


“ What a fine animal I have there ! ” 
exclaimed the King. 

“ Sire,” answered the cowherd, “ that 
animal is not yours; it is Bukolla, the 
cow of a poor peasant who lives in yonder 
hut.” 

il Then I must have it,” returned the 
King. 

All the while he was hunting the King 
could talk of nothing but Bukolla. On 
his return he summoned the captain of 
the guard, who was as wicked as him¬ 
self. 

“ Go, find that peasant,” he said to 
him, “ and bring me at once the cow I 
have taken a fancy to.” 



The Queen entreated him to do nothing 
in the matter. “ This cow is all that 
these poor people possess,” she said, 
“ and if you take it from them they will 
starve.” 

“ I must have it,” the King said, “ by 
purchase, exchange, or force, no matter 
which. If Bukolla is not in my stables 
in an hour’s time, woe betide the man who 
has neglected my orders,” and he frowned 
so ferociously, that the Queen dared not 
open her mouth again, and the captain of 
the guard set off in hot haste with a band 
of his men. 

The peasant was busy at his door 


milking the cow, whilst all his children 
pressed round to caress it. When he 
heard the King’s message, the good man 
shook his head, and said he would not 
part with Bukolla at any price. 

“ She is all that I have,” he. added, 
u and I care more for her than for all the 
King’s cows and all the King’s gold.” 
Neither entreaties nor threats could make 
him change his mind. It was growing 
late when the captain of the guard, fear¬ 
ing his master’s wrath, seized Bukolla’s 
halter to lead it away. The peasant 
sprang up to prevent him, but the blow 
of an axe stretched him dead upon the 
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ground. At this dreadful sight all the 
children sobbed and cried most piteously, 
excepting Briam, the .eldest one, who 
turned pale, but remained dumb and 
motionless. 

The captain of the guard knew that in 
Iceland blood was avenged by blood, 
and that sooner or later the son would 
avenge the father’s death. If a man 
does not wish a tree to sprout again, he 
roots it up utterly, so the ruffian 
savagely seized hold of one of the children, 
who were all crying. 

“ Where are you hurt 1 ” he asked. 

“Here,” answered the child, pointing 
to his heart, and immediately the wretch 
plunged his dagger into his bosom. Six 
times the cruel man asked the same ques¬ 
tion, and six times he flung the corpse of 
a son on the dead father. 

Meanwhile Briam, open-mouthed and 
with vacant eyes, was chasing the flies 
circling in the air. 

“And you, fool, where are you hurt 
shouted the executioner. 

All the answer Briam gave was to turn 
away from him, and clap himself on the 
back 'with both hands, whilst he sang— 

“ One day my mother, by her fury driven, 

Lifted her foot against me, and I fell 

Prone on the ground, and this chastisement 
given 

Inflicted wounds in front and back as well. 

My nose is broken, and my side is riven, 

Both bearing witness that the truth I tell.” 

The captain of the guard ran after the 
rude lad, but his companions stopped 
him. 

“Nonsense,” they cried; “we kill a 
wolf’s cubs after killing the wolf, but 
we do, not kill idiots. What harm 
can he do ? ” And Briam ran away, 
singing and dancing. 

The same evening the King had the 
pleasure of stroking Bukolla, and did 
not consider he had paid too dearly 
for it. But in the little hut a poor 
woman wept, imploring justice from 
Heaven. The King’s whim had in one 
hour deprived her of her husband and 


six children; and of all she had loved, 
and that made life worth living to her, 
a miserable idiot only was left. 


II. 

Very soon, for twenty leagues round, 
nothing was talked of but Briam and 
his follies. One day he wanted to put 
a spoke in the wheel of the sun, and the 
next he threw his cap into the air to 



cover the moon. The King, who was 
ambitious, longed to have a fool at his 
court, in order to imitate in a small way 
the great kings on the Continent. So 
Briam was brought to him, and was soon 
dressed in a fine parti-coloured suit. One 
of his legs was blue and the other red; 
one of his sleeves was green and the 
other yellow, whilst his jerkin was 
orange. In this parrot-like costume it 
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was Briam 7 s duty to amuse the court. 
Sometimes petted, but oftener beaten, 
the poor fool bore it all without a 
murmur. He passed whole hours in 
talking to the birds or in watching the 
funeral of an ant, and if he opened his 
mouth it was only to say something 
foolish—a great source of amusement to 
those who did not suffer by it. 

One day, when dinner was about to be 
served, the captain of the guard entered 
the royal kitchen, where Briam, armed 
with a chopper, was busy cutting up the 
heads of carrots as if they were parsley. 
The sight of this knife alarmed the mur¬ 
derer, whose fears were easily aroused. 

“ Briam, 1 ” said he, “where is your 
mother 1” 

“ My mother/ 7 replied the fool, “ is 
in there, boiling. 77 And he pointed to 
an enormous saucepan, in which the 
royal dinner was being cooked. 

“ Stupid fool! 77 exclaimed the captain 
of the guard, pointing to the pot, “ open 
your eyes and tell me what that is. 77 

“That is my mother, because it feeds 
me! 77 cried Briam, and, throwing down 
his chopper, he sprang on to the stove, 
seized the saucepan in his arms, all black 
as it was, and escaped to the woods. 
They ran after him, but their labour was 
thrown away, for when he was caught, 
they found the pot upset and broken, 
and the dinner spoilt; so the King had 
to dine that evening off a piece of bread, 
his only consolation being that he had 
Briam flogged by the royal scullions. 

Briam returned, limping, to the hut, 
and told his mother what had happened. 

“ Oh, my son, my son ! 77 said the poor 
woman, “you should not have spoken 
like that. 77 

“ What ought I to have said, mother ? 77 

“ You ought to have said, 77 she replied, 
“ ‘ That is the saucepan which is filled day 
by day by the generosity of the King. 7 77 

“ All right, mother; I will say that 
to-morrow. 77 

The next day the court was assembled, 
and the King was chatting with the Lord 


Chamberlain. The latter was a very 
great man, very knowing in the matter 
of good living, and very fat and jocose. 
He had a great bald head, a thick neck, 
and such an enormous paunch that in 
vain he attempted to fold his arms over 
it, whilst his two little legs had much 
difficulty in carrying his great weight. 

Whilst the Lord Chamberlain was 
talking to the King, Briam boldly 
thumped him on his stomach. 

“Look, 77 said he, “at the pot which 
the King’s generosity fills day by day. 77 

It is needless to say he was beaten for 
this. The King was furious, and so was 



the court; but it was whispered through 
the palace that fools, without knowing 
it, sometimes hit the right nail on the 
head. When Briam limped home, he told 
his mother what had occurred. 

“ My son, 77 she cried, “ you should not 
have said that. 77 

“Then what ought I to have said, 
mother 1 77 

“You should have said, ‘Behold the 
most amiable and faithful of courtiers! 7 77 

“Very good, mother; I will say so to¬ 
morrow. 77 

The next day the King held a great 
levee, and whilst ministers of state, 
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officers, courtiers, and fine lords and 
ladies were struggling to win a smile 
from him, he amused himself with teas¬ 
ing a big spaniel, that snatched a biscuit 
out of his hand. Briam seated himself 
at the King’s feet, and, taking the dog 
up by the scruff of its neck, made it 
howl, whilst he exclaimed— 

“Look at the most amiable and faith¬ 
ful of courtiers.” 

This sally made the King smile, and 
directly all the courtiers laughed, almost 
splitting their sides, and seemed to be 
trying who could laugh the loudest. But 
as soon as the King was gone, a shower 
of kicks and blows fell upon poor Briam, 
who had great difficulty in escaping from 
the storm. 

When he had related everything to his 
mother, she said— 

“You ought to have said, ‘Here is 
some one who would swallow up every¬ 
thing, if you allowed him/ ” 

“ Very well, mother; I will say so to¬ 
morrow.” 

The next day was a great holiday, and 
the Queen appeared in the throne-room 
in her choicest array. She was decked 
in velvet, lace, and jewels, and her neck¬ 
lace alone was worth the taxes of twenty 
villages. Every one remarked upon the 
splendour of her appearance. 

“ See,” said Briam, “ here is some one 
who would swallow up everything if she 
were allowed.” 

There would soon have been an end of 
the audacious fellow if the Queen had 
not pleaded for him. 

“ Poor fool,” she said, “ go away, lest 
they do you a mischief. If you only 
knew how heavily these jewels weigh 
upon me, you would not reproach me 
with wearing them.” 

When Briam went home he repeated 
this to his mother, who exclaimed— 

“ Ah, my son, you ought to have said, 

‘ See the King’s love and pride! ’ ” which 
Briam promised to say the next day. 

On the morrow the King went hunt¬ 
ing. His favourite mare was brought 


round, and as he mounted he carelessly 
took leave of the Queen. 

Briam patted the horse on the shoulder, 
and cried, “ See the love and pride of our 
King! ” 

The King looked askance at Briam, 
who took to his heels, for he always 
scented the blows of a stick from afar. 

Seeing him enter breathless, his poor 
mother cried— 

“ My son, do not return to the palace. 
You will be killed.” 

“ Patience, mother. Who knows who 
is fated to be killed and who will live $ ” 

“ Alas! ” returned his mother, weep¬ 
ing, “ your father is fortunate to be 
dead, for he is spared seeing both your 
shame and mine.” 

“ Patience, mother,” replied Briam. 
“ The days follow in each other’s wake, 
but they are not all alike.” 


III. 

Nearly three months after Briam’s 
father had been laid in the grave with 
his six children, the King gave a grand 
banquet to the principal officers of his 
court. On his right sat the captain of the 
guard and on his left the Lord Chamber- 
lain. The table groaned under the good 
cheer, and the company drank deeply 
out of golden goblets. Heads became 
heated with wine, the talking grew 
louder and louder, and altercations arose. 
Briam, madder than ever, handed round 
the wine, and never let a glass be empty. 
But whilst in one hand he carried the 
golden flagon, with the other he pinned 
together the skirts of the guests, two 
and two, so effectually that no one could 
rise without obliging his neighbour to do 
the same. 

Thrice he had gone through this pan¬ 
tomime, when the King, excited by the 
heat and the wine, exclaimed— 4 

“ Mount on the table, fool, and amuse 
us with a song.” 
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Briam sprang lightly on the table, and 
began to sing in a lugubrious voice— 

“ Eveiy dog has its day, 

I have heard people say ; 

But beware of a coming to-morrow. 

The King on his throne, 

And the dog with his bone, 

Must prepare for their portion of sorrow.” 

“ Scoundrel! ” shouted the King, “ 1 
believe you are defying me. J will 


punish you as you deserve.” And, rising 
suddenly, the King dragged up with him 
the captain of the guard. The latter 
was startled, and in order to keep his 
feet, leant forward and caught hold of 
the King’s arm and neck. 

“ Wretch ! ” cried the King, “ do you 
dare to lift your hand against your 
master]” and, seizing his dagger, he 
was about to stab the officer, when the 
latter, in self defence, seizing the King’s 



arm with one hand, with the other 
plunged his dagger into the Prince’s 
neck, who fell, dragging his murderer 
down with him. 

In the midst of the cries and tumult 
which followed, the captain of the guard 
quickly rose, and drawing his sword, 
exclaimed— 

“ Gentlemen, the tyrant is dead. Long 
live our liberty! I proclaim myself 
King, and I will marry the Queen. If 
any one objects, let him speak out, and 
I will hear him.” 


“ Long live the King! ” cried all the 
courtiers. Some even profited by the 
occasion, and drew petitions out of their 
pockets. 

The joy was universal, when suddenly, 
with flaming eyes and with an axe in his 
hand, Briam appeared before the usurper. 

“ Dog, and son of a dog!”.he cried, 
“when you killed my father and my 
brothers, you feared neither God nor 
man. Defend yourself ! ” 

The captain of the guard tried to 
defend himself; but Briam, with a 
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furious blow, struck down bis right 
arm, which hung like a broken branch. 

“Now,” cried Briam, “if you have a 
son, tell him to avenge you as mad Briam 
to-day avenges his father.” Saying this, 
he split his head in two. 

“ Long live Briam! ” shouted the 
courtiers. “Long live our deliverer!” 

At this moment the Queen entered, 
and throwing herself at the fool’s feet, 
called him her avenger. Briam raised 
her, and placing himself at her side, as 
he brandished his bloody axe, he invited 
all the officers of state to take the oath 
of fidelity to their rightful sovereign. 
Shouts of “Long live the Queen” rent 
the air. 

NO. XLI. 



return to his hut, and would accept of 
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no other reward than the poor beast, the 
innocent cause of so much misery. When 
the cow was brought back to the cottage 
door, it lowed for those who could no 


longer hear it, and the poor widow came 
out weeping. 

“Mother,” said Briam, “here is 
Bukolla, and you are at last avenged.” 



IV. 

Thus the story ends. What became of 
Briam 1 Nobody knows ; but the country 
people still show the hut where Briam 


and his brothers dwelt, and fathers tell 
their children, “There lived one who 
avenged his father and comforted his 
mother; ” and the children answer, “ We 
will do the same.” 
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Words by R. Herrick. 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. 

* 

By ALICE WEBER, Author of “ Miles Harling,” “ At Sixes and Sevens,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR] 


[H her mind far 
more full of the 
stranger than of 
Bertie’s little game, 
Jenny went to his 
room and knocked 
at the door. No 
answer. She knock¬ 
ed more loudly, and 
as all was still 
silent she gently 
turned the handle 
and peeped in. No 
one was there. 

“ He must have 
gone out,” she sigh¬ 
ed disconsolately; 
“ and he will come 
back more silent 
and shut up than 
ever! ” 

The church-bell 
began to ring for 
the five o’clock 
service, and she 
mounted the attic stairs, remembering the 
sweeper. It was very dark, for the stair¬ 
case gas had not been lighted, but it was 
not too dark for her to see a figure stand¬ 
ing in the window, nor to recognise that 
figure as Fergus. He turned as she en¬ 
tered and was moving away towards the 
door, but she said : 

“ Mac, please don’t go! I want you. 
I didn’t know that you were here.” 

He turned back again then, and went 
up to the window once more ; whilst she 
stood by Pegasus with her hand on his 
devoted head, pulling his mane, and not 


knowing exactly how to begin what she 
had to say. He did not seem inclined 
to say a word. 

“ I always come up to this attic when 
anything bothers me,” she began at 
last, “ and this horse is my dear old Pega¬ 
sus. Uncle Humphrey gave him to us, 
and I ride to all sorts of strange places 
on him.” This she said by way of di¬ 
verting his thoughts. “ He takes me back 
ever so far into such a beautiful old world, 
full of heroes doing grand things to help 
other people. And, do you know, this old 
Peg really showed me that little sweeper 
at the corner first of all; at least I had 
seen him every day for weeks, but it was 
my throwing him down a penny from here 
which made me see him quite differently 
somehow, because he thought the penny 
came down from Heaven, and so I throw 
him one every day ; and I think, please, 
I must come to the window now and 
throw it to him, because he looks for 
it at this time always.” 

Fergus opened the window for her, 
the penny was thrown down, the gift 
was accepted by the little shivering boy 
below as the daily bread from his Father 
in Heaven; whilst the boy above shut¬ 
ting the window again said with a smile— 

“You are like one of the people in your 
beautiful old world, because you do all you 
can to help others.” 

“I! ” exclaimed Jenny, her whole face 
crimsoning with delight. “ I don’t help 
anybody in the grand old way they used 
to do it. Still,” she added thought¬ 
fully, “Uncle Humphrey did say that 
the grand things might come into every 
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day now, though I don’t quite see 
how.” 

“ You help me too, very much; only I 
have been such a brute to you I haven’t 
said so,” went on Fergus. “You don’t 
know how your little kind ways have 
made things better for me here, and I 
want to say 1 thank you ’ now.” 

“Oh ! please, please don’t! ” stammered 
Jenny. “I couldn’t help it, you know, 
because you seemed so lonely, like my 
little sweeper.” 

She was standing on the rocking-horse 
stand, with one hand on its mane and the 
other on its stumpy tail, swaying vio¬ 
lently backwards and forwards. There 
was a long silence after this, broken by 
Fergus. 

“ That was why I first took an interest 
in that little fellow because he seemed all 
alone; and that windy day when you saw 
me talking to him was the first day of 
our acquaintance ; we talk to one another 
now every day : he told me all about his 
home and his mother, and I go to see her 
sometimes. She is so poor, and so deli¬ 
cate, and the boy loves her so.” 

With him the attraction lay in the 
boy s devotion to his mother; with 
Jenny, in being able to help him, in the 
wish to do yet more. When Fergus made 
this disclosure of such a close intercourse 
with the little sweeper, she left Pegasus 
with a bound, and going up to her com¬ 
panion she exclaimed : 

“ You have been ! Oh, Mac, how good 
and brave of you ! amongst those fighting 
cats and dreadful people—and I was such 
a coward! ” 

Then she told him about her one and 
only visit there, and when she finished he 
said : 

“ Of course it is very different my going 
there. Nothing can hurt me, but you 
must not go. They talk of you as the 
angel who visited them one day, and the 
boy says, 1 God is very good to us, because 
he sends a copper every day.’ ” 

Fergus was half-laughing, half-earnest, 
but little Jenny said solemnly: 


“ Angels are beautiful, and an angel 
would have let him have his trousers 
long ago, but I don’t know how to give 
them to him, and Roger’s old fur gloves 
too.” 

“ I can take them,” said Fergus at 
once. 

“ Will you? will you really ! ” she ex¬ 
claimed joyfully. “Oh, Mac! I am so 
glad that you care for this boy too, be¬ 
cause it makes me feel as if you were a 
sort of brother. Please try to think of 
me as your sister.” 

“ I sha’n’t have to try,” Fergus said, 
with the rare smile lighting up his face, 
“ because you seemed like one at the first, 
only I wouldn’t let you be.” 

“And now you will let me be! You 
have no sisters, have you? Won’t you 
sit down here on this old box ? I dare 
say it is dusty, but never mind; and 
won’t you tell me about your home ? ” 
Her pocket-handkerchief quickly scrubbed 
away the dust as she spoke, and then, as 
he sat down under the window and fold- 
ing his arms leant his head back against 
the wall, the lumber and the twilight of 
that room all seemed to fade away before 
the vivid recollections of his Edinburgh 
home. Jenny had perched herself on Pega¬ 
sus, and just as he was beginning—“ I am 
the only one,” she interrupted him with— 

“ Before you begin, please, I want to 
say that I was so sorry Barbara was like 
that in the drawing-room just now. You 
must not mind her.” 

“ Mind ! why should I mind ? I ought 
to be accustomed to it by this time.” 

Jenny quite trembled at his tone of 
voice, and she fancied that she could see 
his eyes flash in the darkness of his 
corner. 

“ No; but I mean,” she persisted cour¬ 
ageously, “that she is not really like 
that.” 

“She always is to me,” he retorted 
bitterly. “ I know she hates me, and so 
does Roger. Bertie just tolerates me. 
You are kind to me because you are kind 
to every one, and every thing. Your 
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mother is kind in the same way, but 
thinks me a dreadful bore ; your father 
likes me because he thinks me clever; 
Roger, Barbara, and Bertie all think me 
too poor a creature to be manly, too weak 
to do anything strong. Let them think 
it! I don’t care what you any of you 
think.* I don’t care one straw what 
any one thinks, so long as I do my work 
well.” 

Jenny was almost beginning to repent 
that she had asked him to stop with her 
in the attic. A happy thought came 
into her head. 

“ Yes, you care for what your mother 
thinks, I’m sure,” she said, gently. There 
was a long silence after that. She heard 
a shutting of doors down stairs and heavy 
footsteps in the hall and on the stairs ; 
but all her mind was in the attic just 
then. 

“If I had had a sister,” spoke Fergus 
at last in a softened tone, “I should 
have been very different I believe. You 
see I have always been the only one, and 
my mother and I have been everything 
to one another. My father died when I 
was a baby. I was all that my mother 
had, and I grew up with the idea of 
almost taking my father’s place with her. 
She was always talking to me about his 
goodness, and his cleverness, and the 
comfort that he was, till at last I actually 
got quite jealous of the father I had 
never known, and was always thinking 
thinking how I could be like him, and 
that made me what other boys would call 
mopey. I loved books ever since I first 
knew how to read, and all the more when 
I could read the books he used to read. 
I shall never forget the first time my 
mother told me I was like him; it was 
what I had been hoping—longing for— 
such a long long while. It was on my 
fourteenth birthday three years ago, and 
it was one of those endless summer days 
that we get in our north country; we 
were spending the day out at Porto 
Bello. Ah ! I forgot—you don’t know— 
it is a wee bit of a sea side place with a 


grand se#,, and we were on the beach 
there together, reading. I was reading 
to her, and when she said it was time to 
be going, I said that I wished I could 
read there always, because things seemed 
easier and clearer with that great sea 
before one, and then I told her that I did 
so long to see everything clearly. I did 
so want to know everything. I can see 
her now look as she looked then, when 
she laid her hand on mine and said, 

* Fergus, you said that so exactly like 
your father! you are growing more and 
more like him every day.’ But I don’t 
know why I am telling you all this,’ he 
said, pulling himself up with a short 
laugh, “ you can’t understand.” 

“ Qh yes ! I do,” said Jenny, earnestly. 
“ It must be what I felt a little, when 
you told me that I was like one of my 
heroes, and that my sweeper’s mother 
called me an angel. Yes ! and so—she 
thought you more like him every day 
and then-” 

“Then,” went on Fergus, a from that 
day I determined more and more to try 
and be her companion, her support. It 
was my wish, from the time when I was 
quite a little fellow, to be a doctor like 
my father before me, and I sha’n’t rest 
until I am one for my mother to be proud 
of as she hears my name passed about 
from mouth to mouth, and she shall be 
living with me then in the home that I 
have made for her. This is what I have 
come here for.” 

Jenny rather wished that he had not 
jerked out those last words in a sort of 
way as if he meant, “ This is all that I 
have come here for—to school as it were 
—so you may treat me as you like, all of 
you.” 

“ It must be very, very different here 
from your own home,” she murmured. 

“ Yes; you are not old enough to un¬ 
derstand what a fellow feels placed as I 
am,” he continued, in a dreamy tone. 
“We have scarcely a thought apart, my 
mother and I. When I come in from 
the High School she is always in the 
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hall. I told her once that I missed her 
face there when she happened to be out, 
and ever since that she has always been 
in when I come in, and is always in the 
hall to welcome me— was , I mean, for 
those days are over now. And in the 
evenings we always talked on all sorts 
of things—not common things, but deep 
things that one does not talk about 
generally. On the summer evenings our 
talks used to be in the garden, or out 
by Corstorphine and Ravel stone Cliffs, 
and in the winter we would sit by the 
fireside in the library. And up to the 
very last she would come into my room 
after I was in bed, just to say good-night 
once more. I can’t get accustomed to 
doing without that; the first few nights 
that I was here, I used to start up at 
every sound I heard in the house, and 
thought it was her step in the passage, 
and that she was coming to my room. 
I’m a fool!—not for myself, but because 
she wants me so dreadfully.” 

Jenny could see that as he spoke the 
outline of his figure was changed, and 
that he was leaning forwards with his 
head on his hands. She slipped down 
from her Pegasus height in a moment, 
and was kneeling by his side. She was 
not quite sure if he were sobbing or not; 
but she was quite sure that a tremendous 
struggle was going on, for she could feel 
him shaking as she knelt against him. 

“ Mac— don't! ” she said, imploringly; 
“ look up! please do. See, there are 
some little stars coming out in that dark, 
black sky outside. I always think they 
look so kind and pitying—and the great 
sky always looks so comforting and 
large when I cry for something that I 
want very much. Mac, dear ! just look 
up once, and say you forgive all our un¬ 
kindness to you. You’ve got your work 
to do, you know—and it’s very brave 
of you ; and did I ever tell you 
of the soldier’s motto which Uncle 
Humphrey likes so much, ‘ Faint, yet 
pursuing ’ ? You are very faint, poor 
Mac—and homesick; but you are pur¬ 


suing, you know you are—and there’s 
nothing to be ashamed of in loving your 
mother, so why should you shut it up ? 
Can’t you let it all come out and have a 
good cry like a girl ? ” 

No, that was just what the young Scot 
could not do to save his life. If there 
had been a light in the room, Jenny 
would have seen that his eyes were per¬ 
fectly dry as he raised his head and shook 
his hair back; and as he kissed the little 
flushed face lifted to his, and put his arms 
caressingly round her, he said, in a voice 
unlike any voice she had ever heard, for 
there was such a sad sweet note in it— 

“ Thank you, little sister, men must 
never cry if they mean to be strong; but 
I should like you to call me Fergus from 
this time out. Hark ! somebody down 
stairs is calling you.” 

She handed him through the darkness 
to the door, because she knew the way 
best, and he said, laughing— 

“ Helping me through the darkness ; 
that is what you are always doing.” 

She stopped him in the doorway, before 
descending the stairs into the gaslight 
world below their attic of dimness and 
starlight, to say— 

“ Will you always come up here when¬ 
ever you like ? You are too old to care 
for Pegasus-rides, but you may like to be 
alone here sometimes.” 

“ No, I shall like to come up here when 
you are here, Jenny, if you will let 
me.” 

If she would let him! Why, she 
wished for nothing better than to help 
him to feel that she was indeed a sister. 

“ And will you really take Bertie’s 
trousers to my little boy, and Roger’s 
gloves? ” 

He promised, and they went down 
stairs together, “ closely knit in a bond 
of brotherhood,” as Fergus observed, 
laughing again. Jenny rather wished he 
would not laugh, nor use long words ; for 
she was a little frightened of him then. 
She liked him best when he looked as he 
did with the two children, when Molly 
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had said, “ I wish you was my dog ! ” 
and when he had called Jenny “ little 
sister.” 

Meanwhile, the comedy was being 
played out down stairs. Barbara and 
Daisy found Mrs. Baldwin the most 
peculiar visitor they had ever known. 
Of course Barbara was doubly annoyed 
now that only the schoolroom tea-things 
should be on the table; for, however 
peculiar Mrs. Baldwin might be, Barbara 
knew that she had “ everything very nice 
in her house,” and these thick green and 
white cups were odious exceedingly to 
her, and remained so ever after this 
day. 

It was as much as Bertie could do to 
preserve his gravity, when he saw Daisy 
doing her utmost to make the most 
pleasing impression on this extraordinary 
old lady, who gave them to understand 
that she “ moved in the highest circles,” 
and who dropped titles about “as if she 
met them every day,” thought Daisy, who 
mentally deplored that unfortunate tea- 
set as much as Barbara. A peal at the 
door-bell startled Barbara into rushing 
to the window, in spite of a frown from 
Daisy, more au fait at “ the manners of 
good society,” as she told herself. 

“ Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice ! ” 
she exclaimed. 

“Here’s a lark ! ” said Bertie to him¬ 
self. “I’ll see if I can take them in 
too.” 

“ Pray don’t go ! ” said Barbara to her 
guest, in her great desire to get rid of 
her, forgetting that she had shown no 
signs of moving, and then she was over¬ 
whelmed with confusion by Mrs. Baldwin 
saying testily— 

“ My dear young lady! I have not the 
slightest intention of going yet,” so that 
her cheeks were crimson when the door 
was thrown open, and Thomas, with a 
grin, announced Uncle Humphrey and 
Beatrice. 

Oh dear! how nervous poor Barbara 
was at introducing, and what a muddle 
she made of it all! “Mr. Baldwin,” and 


“Mrs. Maxwell,” were hopelessly mixed 
up, and Bertie thought they must soon 
discover him # shaking with laughter 
beneath his disguise. 

“We have been to the National 
Gallery,” said Uncle Humphrey, in his 
genial way, as he sat beside the old lady; 
“ and, Barbara, we are so thirsty, do you 
think you could give us some tea, or is 
the brew all over 1 ” 

Barbara rang hastily for two more 
cups and saucers, whilst the strange 
guttural voice at Uncle Humphrey’s 
elbow was saying— 

“She does not quite understand tea¬ 
making yet, that young lady, but she 
will know better as she grows older. 
Quite a young thing, and a very nice 
little girl, sir.” 

The person spoken of thought this in¬ 
tolerable impertinence was scarcely com¬ 
pensated by the honour of the visit; and 
Beatrice, in pity for her feelings but 
scarcely able to keep grave, turned her 
head away from Mrs. Baldwin and en¬ 
gaged herself in earnest conversation 
with the two girls. 

Uncle Humphrey’s risible faculties 
being equally excited, he promptly asked 
the visitor if she would not take some 
bread and butter. 

'* I don’t see any,” was the quick reply. 

Now this was a favourite quotation of 
Bertie’s from Alice in Wonderland , and 
something in Mrs. Baldwin’s manner of 
saying it, accompanied as it was by a 
most eccentric flourish of one leg, which 
in an unguarded moment disclosed to 
Uncle Humphrey’s quick eye a short, 
broad foot in a boy’s laced-up boot, made 
him go close up to the visitor, and, to the 
utter astonishment of the other three, he 
burst into a hearty laugh and exclaimed— 

“ Bertie! you arch deceiver! you 
humbug! ” 

Then Mrs. Baldwin flung off her bon 
net and veil and hair and spectacles, and 
all her wraps and sweeping garments, 
and Bertie threw himself back on the 
sofa, crying out— 
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“ What a splendid sell! ” 

Barbara turned quite pale, whilst 
Daisy, very hot and cross, said— 

“I think it is a most stupid. vulgar 
trick! ” 

Bertie did not heed her, as he went 
on— 

“ Uncle Humphrey, if you had only 
seen the fuss they were in when Mrs. 
Baldwin was announced! Barbara was 
in an agony—as shy as Molly ; and Daisy 
had all the peerage at the tip of her 
tongue as soon as I mentioned that I 
knew a few swells. Then Barbara 
thought Mrs. Baldwin was going, when 
she wasn’t ; and Daisy looked daggers at 
her; and you should have seen her, Bab, 
when you jumped up to go to the window. 
My eye! Daisy, I never knew that you 
knew how to do it so well. ,, 

But Daisy would not laugh ; she said 
she thought it was a most stupid and ill- 
bred joke, and Barbara endorsed her 
opinion so soon as she could speak. 

“ Ill-bred ! I like that! ” retorted 
Bertie angrily. “ I’ll just ask Uncle 
Humphrey what he considers ill-bred.” 

Beatrice and Uncle Humphrey were 
both too intensely amused to see any¬ 
thing serious in Bertie’s escapade, but 
they could understand from his few 
words what a thorough descent from 
dignity to burlesque it had been for 
Barbara and Daisy, and what an over¬ 
powering sense of waste must be crushing 
those two young damsels at that moment. 

“What I consider ill-bred?” repeated 
Uncle Humphrey. “Not to consider 
other peoples’ feelings is ill-bred; but 
there were no ‘ feelings ’ in this case;” 

“ I knew you’d say that! ” replied 
Bertie gleefully. “And now I’ll just 
tell you why I took them in; it was to 
punish them for their ill-breeding.” 
Higher than ever went Daisy’s head, 
whilst Barbara pretended to be too much 
engrossed in talking to Beatrice to hear. 

, “I must say it—it’s your own fault, 
Bab. That wretched young Mac pre¬ 
sumed to come in here for a cup of tea, 


and they were talking their secrets, and 
so they sent him to Coventry.” 

“ He had no business to come in here 
at all,” said Daisy sharply. 

“I don’t see what business it is of 
yours, Bertie,” remarked Barbara, turn¬ 
ing round from Beatrice. 

“ Yes, it is,” he maintained stoutly, 
“ because he is in our house, and not to 
be treated like a dog. And Jenny said 
his face was quite white when he came 
out of this room ; and he said to her, as 
soon as he was on the staircase, ‘Why 
do you all treat me like this ? ’ Jenny 
never does, and she says he is a fellow 
who feels awfully, and I believe she is 
right.” 

Uncle Humphrey looked very grave. 
“Where is Jenny?” he asked. “She 
does not know we are here; and MacNair, 
I should like him to come too, if he will.” 

So this is why Jenny heard herself 
called, and Bertie met her on the stairs 
and told her that it had been “-a scream¬ 
ing farce, but they don’t half like it, and 
Uncle Humphrey wants Mac to come, 
and I believe he’s going to make Bab 
apologise.” 

“ Uncle Humphrey ? — Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey here ! ” exclaimed Jenny ecstatic¬ 
ally ; “ then Fergus must come down, and 
he will see Beatrice too—and he likes to 
see beautiful faces.” 

She ran back for Fergus, and per¬ 
suaded him, after much coaxing, to 
accompany her to the drawing-room, 
where he would see the man of men 
and the woman of women. Fergus 
thought it might have been Boger 
much grown up, as he shook hands 
with Uncle Humphrey; but the man¬ 
ner was not Roger’s — the manner 
which was born of a character that had 
been scorched and refined and braced 
and softened by a thousand storms and 
calms. And as Beatrice took his hand 
in hers and said, after her words of 
greeting, that the city he came from was 
one which she had so often longed to see 
again, his heart warmed towards her at 
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once, and he started immediately upon a 
talk of a tour in the Highlands with this 
stranger, who seemed to him one of the 
sweetest women he had ever met. But 
he was conscious all the time that those 
two young girls who had snubbed him so 
unmercifully were standing outside, as it 
were, by that unfortunate tea-tray which 
was no longer their centre of attraction, 
but almost an object of loathing; sent 
to Coventry in their turn, for nobody 
was talking to them, Uncle Humphrey 
being taken up with Bertie and Jenny. 
At last Daisy made a move towards the 
door; but Uncle Humphrey was on the 
alert, and, stepping between her and Bar¬ 
bara on their way to the door, he said— 

“One moment before you go, Daisy.” 

They were turned back ignominiously, 
like a routed army cut of£ at all points 
of retreat by the enemy; and before they 
well knew where they were, they found 
themselves standing face to face with 
Fergus, and heard Uncle Humphrey 
saying— 

“My niece and her friend wish to 
make an apology to you, MacNair, for 
their behaviour to you this afternoon.” 

“My niece and her friend” looked as 
if nothing were further from their hearts. 
Fergus turned from the banks of Loch 
Lomond with Beatrice in some astonish¬ 
ment, and with the shake-back of his 
hair, which was a sign with him that he 
was rallying his forces, he said, as he 
held out his hand to Barbara— 

“ I assure you I had forgotten it.” 

She said not a word as she gave him 
her hand just for a second. As for 
Daisy, she touched his fingers with the 
tips of hers; and when he held the door 
open for her, she just inclined her head 
ever so little, but never said, “Thank 
you.” Barbara went out of the room 
with her, for last words on the door¬ 
steps, and Fergus took up the thread of 
the Scottish Lakes as if nothing had 
broken it; but when Barbara came back 
again he hastily took leave of Uncle 
Humphrey and Beatrice—he had work 


to do, and must go at once to the study, 
he said. 

“ That’s a fine nature,” observed Uncle 
Humphrey, as he watched him out of the 
room; “ finely strung, sensitive to a 
degree, and proud and reserved as a 
Scotchman knows how to be. Did you 
notice the brilliancy of his eyes, Beatrice 

Yes, Beatrice thought it was a re¬ 
markably intellectual face and head, 
and “more than that,” she added, “there 
was such a wistful, tender look in his 
eyes sometimes, that told of strong feel¬ 
ing as well as strong intellect.” 

Barbara stood silently looking into the 
fire. Bertie was devouring biscuits at the 
tea-tray. “I didn’t mean to hurt you, 
my queen, you know,” he said, with his 
mouth full; “ but you can make a poor 
fellow awfully uncomfortable, you know.” 

“ You did not hurt me, but Uncle 
Humphrey has,” said Barbara, with 
tears in her eyes. 

Beatrice gave Uncle Humphrey a 
quick glance, which he understood at once. 

“ Oh, dear! how easily people hurt 
people! ” groaned Jenny, in anguish oi 
spirit, aside to Bertie. 

“Never mind ; take a cocoanut-cake— 
there’s lots here in the biscuit-box,” 
suggested Bertie, cramming away. 

The strong arm, like Boger’s, went 
round Barbara as her uncle said— 

“ I am very sorry, dear ; but a woman 
ought never to give pain unnecessarily. 

You must have hurt that young fellow 
exceedingly; and as neither you nor 
Daisy appeared conscious of it, it was only . 
right that you should be made to feel it.” 

“ I cannot like him if I can’t! ” 

“ Certainly not, if you make up your 
mind that he is obnoxious ; and so long 
as you are foolishly jealous of him on 
Boger’s account, as your mother says , m 
you are.” 

“ I shall be always whilst he is in this * 
house and Boger at Marlborough.” 

“ No, Barbara, I don’t think you will,” 
he said, drawing her aside into the window. 

“ If you do, your crown as queen will be 
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taken away from you, and set upon some 
one else’s head—for a leader must have 
no petty spite; all greatness goes where 
such littleness is encouraged. I wish 
you had been with us this afternoon ; 
Beatrice and I sat for half an hour 
before one picture of Sassoferrato’s—a 
Madonna s head. It was the face of per¬ 
fect womanliness—dignity, graciousness, 
calm, gentleness, were all there; and 
girls of your age may be all that if they 
try, but not in the way you and Daisy 
played at being women this afternoon. 
Beatrice, we shall lose our train if we 
are not off now,” he said, looking at his 

To be c 


watch as he turned to the others. “ No, 
we can’t stay for schoolroom tea; granny 
and your mother are expecting us home 
to dinner. Jenny, don’t look so awfully 
grave. Barbara, forgive me if I have 
been harsh. Bertie, don’t let the spirit 
die out of the old house whilst the mother 
is away.” 

“ It cannot, because it is the spirit of 
one family,” said Beatrice, as she kissed 
Barbara; “ and,, after all, we are all one 
great family, every one of us in the 
whole wide world, if we would only 
remember;” which set Jenny thinking 
of Fergus and the little sweeper. 
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Arithmorems. 

English Kings. 

1. 

550 + fear. 

2 . 

100 + a tune. 

3. 

550 + hoar. 

4. 

1000 + ware. 

5. 

1100 + iawi. 

6. 

150 + share. 

7. 

1000 + ajes. 

8 . 

550 + he reet. 

9. 

50 + the Satan. 

10 . 

50 + the teber. 

11 . 

100 + the u few. 

12 . 

600 + harir. 

Cryptographs. 

13. 

13.6.7.3. 9.7.7.8.6.7.3. 9.12.8.11. 

9.7.6.5.3. 11.2. 11.13.7.4.4. 

9.3.8. 13.2.2.8.11. 11.6.7. 9.4.12.7. 

9.5.1.8.11. 13.9.1.9.4.7. 4.3.2.13. 

11.6.7. 14.7.4.4.2.13. 12.5.2.4.7.11.11. 

3.2.8.7.11.11. 9.7.4.4. 

2.7.7.2.11. 7.1.2.3. 11.6.7. 4.9.11.11. 

14.7.9.1.11. 4.7.9.12.7.11. 9.7.4.2.13. 

14. 

“ Szou z olzu rh yvggvi gszm ml yivzw.” 


15. 

Vt qvuxtq wsrrsr s’xr qwx zsptyuxqq 
ozqqx 

Qwx yrvpxr Wzqqzt ovqw wvq yztxuq 
szqq; 

Stx yrpvqx sx ozqxr st wvq zzyu wx 
zsrx, 

Zty wvq-uvwwq qyrvs ystqzvtxy z qyztqn 
qqsrx. 

Alternate drop-letter puzzle. 
ShaJcspere Quotation. 

16. 

W eehbeukt eeuk 

Iaosiselle : 

hriocweoldcy 

nhbtbciol 

Atrumrerl 

Mriyerlsallvnw 

netelsotahnsnhbuh 

Anagrams. 

17. 

O her big hound O. 

18. 

Nor yet vin. 

19. 

Foul slime lu. 

20 . 

Ten teapot. 

21 . 

Hard pastest. 

22 . 

Tay bone. 

Double Acrostic. 

23. 

My primals and finals form a wild 
flower. 

1. A habitation. 

2. One of the elementary bodies. 

3. This brings the wild creature into 
subjection. 

4. A legal transaction. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGES 334, 335. 


1. 


2. 


N ickname S 

P 

a 

P 

I ris H 

I 

sa 

ft 

G o A 

L 

orenz 

0 

H ero D 

G 

on 

G 

Tu quoqu E 

*R 

imthursa 

R 


tl 

rresistibl 

E 


M 

ino v 

S 


S 

pitalfield 

S 


4. 

“ Thoughts are free.” 


L a W 
E dd A 
O w L 
P rae D 
0 rang E 
L a C 
D uc K 


When poverty comes in at the door, 

love flies out at the window. 

6 . 

Come, gentle spring, ethereal mildness 
come, 

And from the bosom of yon dropping 
cloud, 

While music wakes around, veiled in a 
shower 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 

7. 8. 9. 

Othello. Tempest. Hamlet. 


See Scandinavian Mythology, 
t Alexander the Great. 


10 . 

Macbeth. 

11 . 

Our life * * * finds tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything. 





12. 


13. 





M 

A I 

M 

LON 

G 




A 

P S 

E 

0 V E 

K 




I 

S A 

R 

N E M 

0 




M 

E R 

V 

G R 0 

T 



14. 




15. 


16. 

p 

R E 

Y 



F 


s 

R 

A R 

E 



RUB 
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P E 
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R 0 

L 


F 

U G U E S 

P 

A I 

Y 

E L 

P 



BUN 

E 

I N 


E 

17. 

j 

u 

M 
> B 
O 


18 

Evolute. 

20 . 

Glean. 


19. 

Amice. 

21 . 

Harrow. 


Poetical Picture Puzzle . 
Hamlet, Act v. Scene 1. 
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COOKERY. 

ELLOW RICE .—Take 1 lb. of rice, wash 
it clean, and put it in a saucepan which 
will hold 3 quarts ; add to it £ lb. of 
currants or sultanas, £ oz. of best tur¬ 
meric powder previously dissolved in a teacupful 
of water, and a stick of cinnamon ; pour over the 
whole 2 quarts of cold water, place the sauce¬ 
pan uncovered on a moderate fire, and let it boil 
till the rice is dry, then stir in a 4 lb. of sugar and 
2 oz. of butter ; cover up and place the pan near 
the fire for a few minutes, then mix it well and 
dish up. To be eaten as a vegetable with roast 
meat or poultry. 

Country Captain .—Boil a chicken, then dis¬ 
joint it thoroughly, cut 2 large onions in slices 
and put them into a frying pan with a suitable 
proportion of butter. Season well with salt and 
a tablespoonful of curry powder, which should be 
previously dried before the fire and rubbed into 
the meat. When the onions are perfectly brown 
the dish is ready for serving. 

Beef-tea .—Cut up a pound of beef (rump-steak 
is the best) into dice, and put it into a common 
earthenware teapot or jar with a pint and a half 
of cold water; let it remain for half an hour, and 
then place it on the hob, and very gently simmer 
for about three hours. Three-quarters of a pint 
of first-rate beef-tea will result. Flavour with 
salt if necessary._ 

The Arrangement of Cut-Flowers. —In all 
large establishments where floral decoration is 
valued there should be a “ flower-room ” especially 
devoted to the work. It should contain a table 
close to the window, another large table or two, 
a sink with a water-tap, a large lofty cupboard 
with plenty of broad shelves, and a broad shelf or 
two along any convenient part of the walls. The 
window-table should have a drawer for scissors, 
knives, wire, string, dusters, cotton-wool, a packet 
of gum-arabic, and a bundle of flower-sticks. 
Some white sand, charcoal, and moss should also 
be kept in boxes under one of the tables, care 
being taken to pass the sand into the flower stands. 
A small piece of charcoal is placed in every vase 
to keep the water sweet. A single drop of gum 
dissolved in water, and allowed to fall carefully 
in the centre of a flower prevents its shedding its 
petals; it is not often that this has to be done, 
but it is worth knowing when flowers become 
searce. A set of water jugs, a very small water- 
pot with a finely perforated rose for moistening 
sand, a sponge and set of brushes for cleaning vases, 
and a clock, renders our list of the flower-room 
furniture complete .—Journal of Horticulture. 

An Infallible Cure for Whooping Cough. 
—Dissolve a scruple of salt of tartar in a wine¬ 
glass of water, add 10 grains of cochineal finely pow¬ 
dered, sweeten it with loaf or barley sugar. The 
salt of tartar must be put into a quarter of a pint 
of cold water, and allowed to simmer very gently 
for three-quarters of an hour and not boil. The 
relief is immediate, and the cure generally within 
14 days. Dose for a child of 3 years old :—1 table 
spoonful 3 times a day. A flannel binder to 
support the stomach when straining is beneficial. 


A CONCERT was held lately in a private house 
in London in aid of our endowment of the “ Every 
Girl’s Magazine Cot ” in the Melville ward of the 
Cheyne Walk Hospital for Sick and Incurable 
Children, Chelsea. 75 1. 10s. was realised. Miss 
Jose Sherrington, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. Percy 
Blandford, and Mr. Oswald gave their professional 
services ; also Miss Waugh, the accompanist. 
Messrs. Erard and Sons generously lent the piano¬ 
forte for the occasion. We hope the success of 
this entertainment may stimulate our readers to 
undertake similar attempts in aid of the same 
object. Messrs. Clay, Sons, and Taylor, printers, 
Bread Street Hill, kindly gave the printing of the 
1,000 collecting cards issued in our December 
number, as their contribution to the fund. 


The Sea-shell Mission, the head quarters of 
which have just been removed to a more con¬ 
venient and central position, viz.,—26, Tunstall 
Road, Brixton Road, S.W. (close to Brixton 
station), has now received over one million 
shells, and has distributed 2,500 boxes of shells 
to as many poor sick and invalid children in 
London and elsewhere. The time for visiting the 
sea-side being so close at hand, the Secretary 
makes his annual appeal for shells, and we trust 
that any of our readers who may visit, or who 
reside at the sea-side, will not forget this useful 
though unpretending little mission. Friends 
should pay the carriage of any parcels that may 
be sent. Donations for the purchase of suitable 
boxes in which to send out the shells are earnestly 
requested, and a pamphlet with full particulars 
will be forwarded upon receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope. A bazaar is to be held in 
aid of the fund at the end of the month. 

Morse’s Telegraph Cypher. —The following 
cypher is in use all over the globe for telegraphic 
purposes. Each sign stands for a letter, or in 
some instances, for combinations of letters. The 
sentences are to be committed to memory as a 
memoria technica. The initial letters being the 
key to the cypher:— 


Earwigs 

E. 

\ 

infest 

I. 

\\ 

Summer 

S. 

\\*\ 

Houses 

H. 

\Y\ \ 

Turnips 

make 

Oxen 

cheerful. 

T. 

M. 

O. 

Ch. 

7 

IT 

Ill 

77 / / 

A 

Wet 

Jacket uncomfortable very. 

V 

v7 

Mil 

\ v \ \ V 


Remember Law preserves Freedom. 


V\ V\\ VA \ \ A 

No Difficulty baffles great zeal. 

~A~ A\ A\\ / A / A \ 

Kindness (conciliates) Youth ’xtreniely quickly. 

~aT ~aT ~a77 ~av~ //v 

• - \ Repeat. — / Understand. 
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By COLONEL ROBERT OSBORNE. 


IIE game of lawn 
tennis is so fine an 
exercise, and, if 
played in good 
style, so very grace¬ 
ful a performance, 
that why ladies 
are not more assid¬ 
uous to excel at it 
is, as Lord Dun¬ 
dreary would say, 
one of those things 
which no 44 fellah ” 
can find out. Ladies 
play at lawn tennis, 
it is true, that is to 
say, they are always willing to attire 
themselves in becoming costumes, and 
stand passive in a court while their 
partner does the work. But a lady who 
both understands the game, and can play 
it with any degree of skill, is a prodigy 
of nature almost as rare as a roc’s egg. 
The truth is, that there are few ladies 
who care sufficiently for any game to be 
at the trouble to acquire it. And herein 
it is that they stand in such marked 
contrast to men. With a lady, a game 
is, veritably, a mere 44 pass-time,” without 
other merit except its capacity to kill 
time. With men, a game which they like 
is an end in itself, for the sake of which 
they are happy to rise up early, and late 
take rest, and to eat the bread of careful¬ 
ness. A short time ago, I chanced to be 
in a lawn tennis court, and saw the 


spirit which inspires the two sexes, when 
engaged in a game, brought out in striking 
contrast. 

On an inner covered court, two gentle¬ 
men were playing; in an outer court, 
two ladies. I was in a position whence 
I could see both games. The two gentle¬ 
men were well into middle life; their 
hair was becoming grey ; and they were 
certainly stout. The ladies were young, 
tall, slender damsels, who should have 
been able to run a race with Atalanta, or 
the swift Camilla. But what a contrast 
in the zeal and energy with which the 
respective games were being played ! The 
stout, grey-haired, middle-aged gentle¬ 
men were a sight to see. Their faces 
were a fiery red from the exertions they 
were making. They flew from side to 
side of the court, like Mr. Tony Weller 
of immortal memory, 44 in a buoyant and 
cork-like manner.” They never aban¬ 
doned a stroke when there was the least 
hope of their getting to the ball. These 
gentlemen were 44 players ” in the true 
sense of the word. But the ladies—what 
a falling off! The greater part of their 
time they devoted to collecting the balls. 
They did this with extraordinary de¬ 
liberateness, 44 creeping with slow, unwil¬ 
ling steps ” like a boy going to a Board- 
school. Then the balls being collected, 
with the same extreme deliberation they 
ranged themselves, the one to serve, 
the other to receive the service. At last, 
however, a ball was served. If it fell 
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WHAT TO DO , AND HOW TO DO IT. 


near the striker-out, she struck at it 
feebly ; if it was beyond her reach she 
regarded it as no business of hers and let 
it pass. After this display of energy, 
they recommenced the more congenial 
occupation of ball-collecting. This, per¬ 
haps, was an extreme case. I have seldom 
seen men play with the consuming 
energy of those two middle-aged gentle¬ 
men ; and never have I seen ladies so 
hopelessly languid as these. Nevertheless, 
in a greater or less degree, the two 
methods of play will be found to belong 
to the two sexes respectively. Gentlemen 
excel in lawn tennis because they are 
determined to do so, and because they 
grudge no labour or trouble in order to 
achieve excellence. Ladies do no excel 
because, in point of fact, they have no 
strong desire to do so, and, therefore, will 
not take the trouble. Any young lady, 
therefore, who covets distinction in the 
lawn tennis field, should diligently exa¬ 
mine herself to see if she is sufficiently in 
earnest for the successful working out of 
the enterprise which she meditates. It 
is idle to suppose that lawn tennis, any 
more than any other game, can be played 
with skill, by simply the light of nature. 
A genuine, hearty, and active eagerness to 
excel, is the essential conditon of achiev¬ 
ing excellence. Assuming this to exist, 
the mental qualities, quite apart from the 
more manual dexterity, which are essen¬ 
tial for the making of a good lawn tennis 
player, are (as I have enumerated them 
elsewhere) Observation, Reflection, Pre¬ 
sence of Mind, Judgment, Determina¬ 
tion, and Good Humour. 

It is, I hold, impossible to become a 
good player unless the student of lawn 
tennis has the opportunity of seeing good 
play. The beginner must, of necessity, 
model his own play on such play as there 
is to guide him: and if that play be 
indifferent, it is difficult for him to rise 
to a higher level of excellence than his 
own model. But it is not enough for a 
student merely to see good play, he must 
both observe and reflect upon it; and he 


must do this with his own play, as well 
as with that of others. I know numbers 
of players—male and female—who go 
on, day after day, making the same 
mistakes, missing the same kind of 
“ returns,” and never advancing a single 
inch in their play. How is this 1 
Because they make no use of their 
faculties of observation and reflection. 
They never think to themselves—“ Why 
is it that I always miss such and such 
strokes, whereas such a one never misses 
them 1 *’ They never supplement this reflec¬ 
tion by actual observation of how the ball 
is hit, in the case of failure, and how in 
that of success. Any one, therefore, who 
is studying lawn tennis must remember 
to pay diligent heed to the manner of 
his strokes—those which fail as well as 
those which succeed. The worst players 
occasionally achieve a brilliant stroke ; 
and even one such “ return ” shows that 
they have the root of the matter in them. 
The brilliant stroke only needs to be 
repeated often enough to make them com¬ 
pete on equal terms with Mr. Renshaw or 
Mr. Hartley. Why cannot they repeat it ] 
Because from lack of observation and re¬ 
flection they have forgotten how they 
did it. For one brief instant, the secret 
mysteries of the game had been revealed 
to them—for one brief instant they had 
been, so to speak, elevated from the great 
host of “ duffers ” and carried away to 
the level of the great players, but, 
lacking observation and reflection, they 
could not preserve that momentary emi¬ 
nence. Now ladies who play at lawn 
tennis are, for the most part, content if 
they can “ spoon ” the ball across the 
net. Their ambition rises no higher than 
this. And those who frequent lawn 
tennis parties may observe that both 
players and spectators accept this as 
about the utmost which ought to be 
expected. A lady who “ spoons ” a ball 
across the net is supposed to have ful¬ 
filled the whole duty of a feminine player 
of lawn tennis. Now a lady, whose 
ambition soars no higher than an occa- 
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sional “spoon,” had far better eschew 
the game altogether. She is good for 
nothing, except to spoil a game and fill 
up places which better players might 
occupy. But if she desires to soar to 
loftier heights, observation and reflection 
are the two wings which will sustain her 
flight. 

By means of Observation and Reflection 
the student of lawn tennis acquires a 
knowledge of the theory of the game, 
not the manner in which it ought to be 
played, but if she is without Presence of 
Mind, she will certainly fail in the trans¬ 
lation of that theory into practice. 
Many a promising player have I known, 
whose excellence has been cut short in a 
melancholy fashion because he had not 
the presence of mind to meet an emer¬ 
gency with coolness and deliberation. 
Such players are afraid of a ball if 
they see it flying towards them at an 
unusual speed. They imagine it will pass 
them before they have time to strike, 
and so aim a wild blow at the vacant air’ 
or if the ball be passing at a little dis¬ 
tance to the right or left of them, pre¬ 
cipitate themselves in that direction with 
such headlong speed, that they lose all 
control over their stroke. They can 
govern neither its strength nor direc 
tion. But a player possessed of presence 
of mind will know that he should never 
be so cool and collected as when he is 
called upon to return a stroke of excep¬ 
tional difficulty. For the difficulty of 
what are called “difficult strokes” 
resides quite as much in the impression 
they produce in the mind of the player 
who has to confront them, as in the stroke 
itself. It is surprising what “ returns ” 
can be accomplished by an imperturbable 
player, whereas the instant a player loses 
confidence in himself— i.e. presence of 
mind—a return is all but impossible. 

Judgment is another quality essential 
to the formation of a good player in a 
secondary degree only, if indeed it be 
secondary, to Presence of Mind. Ladies, 
as a rule, never dream of exercising their 


judgments when playing at lawn tennis. 
Just as Mr. Tupman, when out partridge 
shooting, was quite satisfied when he “ let 
his gun off,” and considered aiming at 
anything in particular to be a work of 
supererogation; so ladies at lawn tennis 
are satisfied if they return a ball across 
the net. They would consider it as easy 
to pluck bright honour from the pale- 
faced moon as to achieve glory by the 
accurate “ placing ” of their “ returns ” on 
a predetermined spot. No one, however, 
can make a playes who plays in such 
haphazard improvident fashion. I know 
many players who handle their racquets 
with considerable dexterity, and have 
acquired no small degree of certainty in 
returning, ’ but who, as antagonists, are 
altogether weak, because they do not 
play with judgment. A player who 
plays with judgment will plan his game 
as a general plans a campaign. Every 
stroke will be made with a distinct pur¬ 
pose. The moment he makes a return 
his mind will decide, lightning like, to 
what part of the court his antagonist is 
likely, in his response, to send the ball, 
and he will station himself so as to be 
within easy reach of that point. Any 
one who has watched lawn tennis must 
have been struck by the fact that good 
players seem, as if by intuition, to be 
always in the place where they ought to 
be. While the ‘‘duffer” rushes from 
point to point and is always too late 
everywhere, the player seems to move 
but little, and yet is always to be found 
at the point where the ball is returned. 

He plays with judgment and forethought. 
That is the simple explanation of the 
whole matter. 

Determination is the next of the 
qualities I have enumerated as essential 
in lawn tennis, and a very valuable 
quality it is. In lawn tennis, as in other 
matters, it frequently happens that “ the 
luck” goes against you in a persistent 
and seemingly hopeless fashion—your 
best “ returns ” insist upon falling just a 
quarter of an inch beyond the line, your 
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antagonist’s strokes hit the net, but 
instead of falling back into his court 
contrive to drop themselves into yours 
in a mean and unexpected fashion. 
Your opponent has perhaps scored five 
games while you can reckon up to your 
account but a miserable one, perhaps 
none. At such a moment as this 

“ Still to be strenuous for the high reward, 

And in the soul admit of no decay, 

Brook no continuance of weakmindedness— 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard ! 

It is only the “determined” player, 
a Carlylean hero of the lawn tennis field, 
that can thus confront adversity, and 
out of impending disaster and defeat 
pluck the glory of victory. But few 
there are who can play a losing game. 
Determination is a quality in lawn tennis 
players as rare almost as it is valuable. 

In general, when a player finds himself 
one game to flve, he despairs of the 
“Republic,” and allows himself to be 
“ slaughtered with ease and affluence. 
Good humour—well, without good hu¬ 
mour it is not only impossible to play 
well, but also to obtain any enjoyment. 

I know players for whom, from the want 
of this indispensable quality, a lawn tennis 
court is converted into a place of tor¬ 
ment. The three furies—envy, rage, and 
uncharitableness — assail them so that 
they are driven to have recourse to the 
most violent language, which, however, 
does not appear to act in the least as an 
anodyne upon their ruffled feelings. Far 
be it from me to say that ladies, when 
playing at lawn tennis, are subject to 
these paroxysms of emotion, on the 
contrary, whether it be “ from coldness, 
indifference, or deep pride,” ladies, so 
far as I have seen, accept either victory 
or defeat with equal composure. 

So much for the metaphysical con¬ 
ditions under which lawn tennis ought to 
be placed. I come now to the practical 
par t—the handling of the racquet, and so 
forth. 

The first thing, of course, is to get 
a racquet which shall entirely fit one’s 


play, by no means an easy achievement. 

I myself have always played with one of 
Ayre’s “Champion” racquets, but Tait’s 
racquets are, I believe, considered to be 
superior to Ayre’s. Ladies in general 
play with racquets which are too light. 
They choose these under the impression 
that they will not be such a weight 
upon their wrists. But in this they are 
under a mistaken impression. If a 
racquet be properly balanced an ad¬ 
ditional ounce of weight is hardly ap¬ 
preciable to the hand, although it tells 
immensely in giving swiftness and 
severity to “returns.” A lighter rac¬ 
quet than fourteen ounces is too readily 
knocked round in a player’s hand when a 
hard-hit ball strikes against it. 

As regards playing, the mistake which, 
so far as my experience goes, is made 
by all ladies, is that of getting too close 
to the ball. Even ladies who play well 
go on making this mistake, and the 
consequence is that they never do full 
justice to their skill. They fail to 
make many “ returns ” which otherwise 
they would have sent back without 
difficulty. So long as the player remains 
within striking distance, he or she 
ought always to keep away from the ball 
as far as possible. The reason of this is 
obvious enough. However swiftly a ball 
may be returned it will ultimately have 
no greater way upon it than one that has 
been “ lobbed over.” And the aim of the 
player should be to wait for a ball until 
whatever strength or “ cut ” there might 
originally have been in it has been ex¬ 
pended. To attain this he must wait; 
but ladies, playing as they do without 
presence of mind, and without judgment, 
will not wait. They strike at a ball al¬ 
most immediately after its rebound—a 
moment when the return is more difficult 
than at any other time—and the result 
generally is that the ball flies off the 
racquet at any angle which carries it out 
of court. There are, of course, times 
when a player has no option but to en¬ 
deavour to return a ball that meets his 
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racquet with its force quite unexpended. 
On such occasions the ball should not 
be struck. The racquet should be 
brought sharply and firmly down to meet 
the ball, but only to meet it—the force 
of the rebound will carry it back again 
across the net. If a ball going at full speed 
is struck, it is always carried out of court. 

It is, however, in making a back- 
handed stroke that it is of vital import¬ 
ance not to get too near the ball. Ladies 
are especially weak at back-handed 
strokes, and in general do not attempt to 
play them at all. They prefer instead 
to attempt a “ shovelling ” sort of stroke, 
which constitutes one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary performances to be seen in 
the world. A back-handed stroke is, in 
point of fact, a stroke (so far as the posi¬ 
tion of the racquet is concerned) pre¬ 
cisely the same as an ordinary stroke, 
and its difficulty is occasioned by players 
failing to perceive this. In making an 
ordinary “ return ” from the right hand, a 
player will observe that as he holds the 
racquet the fingers are uppermost; in 
making a back-handed return from the 
left hand, the hand and the racquet are 
simply turned round so as to bring the 
knuckles uppermost. To effect this the 
arm is rounded outwardly. But ladies, 
in taking a ball on their left hand, al¬ 
most invariably insist upon rounding 
their arms inwardly, and so keeping the 
fingers of the hand uppermost. Of course, 
in such a constrained attitude, it is im¬ 
possible to make a stroke, properly so 
called. The utmost which can be done 
is to laboriously “shovel” the ball 
over the net, where it is instantly pounced 
upon and “ killed ” by a revengeful ad¬ 
versary. To play a back-handed stroke 
the racquet should be held somewhat 
loosely at the extreme end of the handle, 
the looseness of the hold giving free play 
to the action of the wrist. And the 
velocity with which it is returned will 
depend in great measure whether the 
“ return ” is made with the arm out¬ 
stretched to its full length or not. 


To “volleya ball” me ans to “ return ” 
a ball before it has touched the ground, 
and there is no reason at all why ladies 
should not “ volley ” with as much dex¬ 
terity and skill as gentlemen. As a 
matter of fact they do not “volley” at 
all. If a lady and gentleman play to¬ 
gether in a double match, and either of 
them “ plays forward,” as the phrase is, 
it will be found that the gentleman will 
“ volley at the net ” while the lady is 
supposed to defend the whole of the back 
court. And thus the player who may be 
presumed to be the least quick and active 
of the two is supposed to undertake that 
part of the game which especially re¬ 
quires quickness and activity. Ladies 
ought to remedy this by learning to 
“ volley.” The qualities requisite to make 
a successful “ volleyer,” are quickness of 
eye, and presence of mind. The racquet 
should be grasped tightly about midway 
in the handle, and the player must he 
careful not to “strike” a “ volley.” It 
ought merely to be met, the racquet re¬ 
ceiving a slight inclination to that quarter 
whither the player desires to send the 
ball. The difficulty of “ volleying ” con¬ 
sists mainly in thus refraining to strike 
the ball. It is extremely difficult to pre¬ 
vent the hand striking the ball with a 
force correspondent to that with which 
the ball strike the player’s racquet. 

The “half volley” is a very useful 
stroke, but a very 1 difficult one. All 
players ought, however, to endeavour to 
learn it, and a knowledge that one has 
mastered it imparts great confidence to 
one’s game. A ball returned at “ half¬ 
volley ” is a ball taken the instant after 
it has struck the ground, and before it 
has had time to rise. To accomplish this 
“return” the racquet should be dropped 
smartly to the ground. As a rule, 
players, while attemping it, do not touch 
the ground with their racquets, and the 
consequence is that the ball passes under 
it. In the “half volley,” again, it is 
fatal to strike the ball; all that is neces¬ 
sary is to meet it with a firm racquet. 
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The force of the rebound carries it 
back. 

Tossing a ball . — A ball is said to be 
u tossed ” when a player sends it high in 
the air deliberately and of set purpose. 
It is a stroke requiring considerable 
nicety of judgment. An inexperienced 
“ tosser ” will nearly always “ toss ” the 
ball beyond the base line, to begin with, 
and thus terrified by a series of catastro¬ 
phes, will take to “ tossing ” it with such 
extreme timidity that it does not reach 
the net. This stroke is, however, one of 
the most useful in the game as at pre¬ 
sent played. A player who understands 
“ tossing,” so as to practise it with 
accuracy, can nearly always discomfit an 
adversary who runs up to the net in the 
expectation of meeting a “ return ” which 
he can “ volley.” In a double match it is 
simply indispensable, because in these 
games one player always stands at the 
net, and, often, it is only by “ tossing ” 
that a ball can be placed beyond him in 
the back court. Again, a hard-hit ball, 
which has to be returned before its fall 
has been expended, should, as a rule, be 
4t tossed ” instead of being driven low 
across the net, as less likely to carry it 
out of court. 

Verbal advice is, however, of little 
avail in teaching a student how to play 
lawn tennis. Without observation and 
practice, combined with a hearty desire, 
to achieve excellence, success at lawn 
tennis is impossible. For simple as the 


game looks in the eyes of an ignorant 
outsider, there is no game in existence 
which requires a greater degree of watch¬ 
fulness and activity, a keener eye, or a 
nicer manual dexterity. Its fascination 
consists in this, that the player never 
attains to that height of excellence which 
yet he feels to be within his reach. Per¬ 
haps, however, this may not be true of 
all lawn tennis players. I have known 
dwellers in country places who, being the 
merest “ duffers,” fondly believed that 
they had exhausted the most recondite 
mysteries of the game. Before a player 
can know himself to be a “duffer,” he 
must have had ocular experience of what 
manner of man he is who is not a duffer. 
This no one can know who has not seen 
the great lights of lawn tennis—Mr. W. 
Renshaw, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Lawford, 
and others. Every student of lawn 
tennis should, therefore, consider it his 
duty to make a pilgrimage to some tour¬ 
nament at which he will see the achieve¬ 
ments of these great champions. He, or 
she, will then clearly understand the 
ideal that they have to work up to, and 
it will effectually hinder them from put¬ 
ting too exalted an estimate upon their 
own performances. These exaggerated 
estimates are, however, characteristic 
of men rather than women. Ladies 
rarely aspire to anything higher than the 
role of a “ duffer,” and this, assuredly, 
is the chief reason why, as a rule, they 
play so badly. 
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THE OLD HOUSE IK THE SQUAEE. 

By ALICE WEBER, Author of “ Miles Harling,” “ At Sixes and Sevens,” etc. 
CHAPTER XY. 

ONE NIGHT. 


HINGS were different after 
that day of “ Mrs. Bald¬ 
win’s visit,” but it was 
a difference that was not 
an unmitigated good, for 
the “ house was divided 
against itself,” and Mrs. Bertram was 
much troubled by it. Barbara still held her 
own, and was not one whit more friendly 
with Fergus; indeed, there was a tacit 
understanding—or rather misunderstand¬ 
ing—between them, that they had better 
keep as far apart from one another as 
possible. But Jenny was his staunch 
ally, openly, and in spite of all the slur 
upon her character which Barbara at 
first tried to make her feel that such an 
alliance would bring. 

“ I can’t help it, Barbara,” she would 
say with a tremendous effort; for it is 
not always easy to stand by our own 
convictions against one whom we love 
and whom we have looked upon as our 
leader. “I can’t help it, for I do pity 
him—and I do care for him—and I do 
mean to help him, by being his friend 
as much as I can.” 

“Then I suppose you don’t care for 
Roger ? for you can’t possibly care for 
both,” said Barbara. 

“ You will not understand! ” cried 
poor Jenny, almost in despair; “you 
misunderstand Fergus always ! He 
never meant to do Roger any harm, 
and I can't see why, because I am 
Roger’s sister, I can’t be Fergus’s 
friend.” 

Then Barbara had not spoken a word 
to her all through afternoon lessons, 


until Jenny’s overwrought feelings gave 
way in a flood of tears. 

“ I’m sure I haven’t said or done any¬ 
thing to make her cry! ” said Barbara, 
in answer to Miss Brewer’s inquiries, 
who, young herself and quick in sym- 
pathy, had entered warmly into all that 
Jenny had told her of this friendship of 
hers with the stranger; and being very 
just, she had set it against all that 
Barbara had told her of his extreme 
“disagreeableness” and all the discom¬ 
fort he had brought into the house. 

“ But you make things so difficult, 
Bab!” sobbed Jenny; “it must be 
right to try to be kind and sisterly to 
any one who is very lonely, and you 
make me feel sometimes as if it were 
quite wrong! But I know it is right, 
and so I will stick to it, even if I never 
call you Queen again ! ” 

Miss Brewer had gone to the mother 
after this, and Mrs. Bertram had sighed 
and said, that knowing what Barbara’s 
tenacity was, she could see no hope of 
a change in her feelings and manner 
towards Fergus except through Roger. 

“ He can influence her where no one 
else can,” she said ; “ but then, unfortu¬ 
nately, he does not get on with the boy 
either, but he is so just and so tender¬ 
hearted that I have great hopes for next 
holidays. Jenny has a marvellously 
clever little way of understanding 
others; she can always lay her finger 
most gently on the sore place, as it were, 
and finds out almost by magic where • 
that sore place is. She has brought out 
Mac in a way that I could not have 
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done if I had tried for ever so long—he 
is genial now, compared with what he 
was at first—and it is quite pretty to 
see him with the children. Yes, things 
would be all so much more tolerable if 
Barbara were not so hard and obstinate; 
no talking makes the least impression.” 

“ As Barbara grows older she will 
grow larger-minded, larger-hearted, Mrs. 
Bertram,” said the governess and friend ; 

“ and this may all mend much sooner 
than we think. We don’t know how 
near at hand the influence or circum¬ 
stance may be which is to change her ; 
for I feel convinced that something will 
change her,—Jenny’s sweetness and 
justice perhaps, or that dear little 
Bertie’s irresistible ways. I liked to 
hear him say yesterday 4 he’s not half a 
bad fellow after all, if he were not so 
narrow-chested.’ ” 

For Fergus had unbent to Bertie con¬ 
siderably; he had unbent to everybody 
and in every way, excepting where Bar¬ 
bara was concerned. She and Daisy very 
seldom crossed his path together; but 
when they did, he was as inflexible as 
marble. At such a conjunction on one 
occasion, Bertie had said: 44 Mac was 
marble, Barbara was ice, and Daisy was 
a stalactite that scratched the marble.” 

Barbara and Jenny of course made it 
up in a way, for it was not possible that 
these two sisters should remain at arm’s 
length distance from one another ; but 
yet things were not as they once had 
been. Poor Jenny, going on manfully in 
her straight path of duty and friendship, 
wondered why it should be hard work 
sometimes to do the thing one should 
do, and whether caring for a friend must 
often jar with caring for a sister. It 
would have been easier for her if Fergus 
always showed himself friendly, but this 
was not invariably the case. She used 
to feel so honoured and so pleased by any 
occasional confidences on his part; he 
♦would sometimes tell her things about 
his home which she knew he would tell 
to none of the others; he would even 


read her extracts from his mother’s 
letters on rare occasions—and in such 
moments, Jenny thought that she could 
go through anything to show herself the 
friend of Fergus. 

There was one stronghold of exclu¬ 
siveness which he held most rigidly, 
notwithstanding all they said against it, 
and that was : his solitary daily walk ; 
he liked it best. He must be alone 
sometimes. They all knew now of his 
intimacy with the sweeper, because nurse 
and the little ones, who kept up an 
innocent but constant detective system 
from those upper windows, had noticed 
how he always stopped at that corner ; 
and had they not actually seen him walk 
away with the boy more than once ? 

44 1 know,” said Jenny, superbly, when 
the others remarked upon it one evening 
in the drawing-room; 44 that is my 

sweeper.” 

So he came to be called Mac’s and 
Jenny’s Arab, but she disclosed to none 
of them the deep secrets of the attic 
when the church-bell went at five o’clock. 
That was a secret only for Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey and Fergus to know. 

One evening, early in April, school¬ 
room tea was just over; Barbara had 
gone to spend the evening with Daisy, 
Bertie was mixing chemicals on the tea- 
tray, and Jenny was buried in the Water 
Babies deep in the parliamentary chair, 
when Fergus came in from a very late 
afternoon walk, ending in the shades of 
night, for it was nearly seven o’clock. 
There was a troubled expression on his 
face, which Jenny, as she looked up, 
noted at once. She was all the quicker 
to see it, because she had been on the 
look-out for his expression of counten¬ 
ance since she last saw him, which had 
been early in the afternoon ; they had 
almost had 44 words ” then, and it all 
came to pass in this way :—Jenny, in 
returning from their afternoon walk, 
had lingered behind Miss Brewer and 
Barbara to ask her little boy under the 
lamp-post if he 44 had a headache,” be- 
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cause his eyes were so heavy. His reply 
had been only, “ Mother’s so bad ; ” upon 
which she had darted after her gover¬ 
ness and sister, rushed past them through 
the hall into the study, where she broke 
in upon the student’s hard reading 
with— 

“ Oh, Fergus! the little sweeper’s 
mother’s so ill; won’t you go and see 
her?” 

To which he had replied— 

“ Certainly not, just in the middle of 
my work.” 

Whereupon she had begged, implored, 
entreated, until at last he had called her 
“ a little tease,” and said that his work 
came before “ all the little sweepers in the 
world.” Then she had left him, with a 
lump in her throat and a very sorrowful 
face. And she had been wondering all 
through lessons whether he would still 
be angry with her when they met again ; 
so that when he came in, as he did, after 
tea, they were timid eyes that were raised 
from her book to search his face. 

He stood watching Bertie, but not 
heeding what he was doing in the 
slightest degree. 

“ If you wait one moment I’ll give you 
something to taste,” said Bertie impres¬ 
sively, as if he were preparing a great 
treat; “ something to taste which I don’t 
think you will be able to guess what it is. 
Hallo ! is anything wrong with you ? ” 

“ With me ? no.” 

“ Not with your mother ? ” 

“No — not with my mother,” Fergus 
replied; “ but with that poor little 
sweeper’s mother. She’s dying, and he’s 
brokenhearted. I spoke to him when I 
went out,” he added, turning to Jenny, 
“ and he told me he had only come out to 
see what he could get for her sake, and 
then said with a sob that he hadn’t the 
heart to leave her except for that, and he 
knew he should get ‘ that penny ’ if 
he got nothing else. I could not get out 
of him what was the matter with her. 
I didn’t like to bother him with questions. 
And when he said, ‘ Won’t you please 


come round? she’s been asking for you 
all the time,’ I told him I would. So 
will you please ask Mrs. Bertram not to 
wait dinner for me, as I think I must go 
at once.” 

Jenny was dumb—what she had begged 
him to do in the afternoon looked so very 
different now at this hour of the day ; a 
vision of that court and those dreadful 
people and the fighting cats rose before 
her, and if it had appeared a terrible 
world by daylight, what must it be by 
night? 

“ But you must wait and have some 
dinner first i ” urged Bertie. 

“ How can I wait! ” he exlaimed im¬ 
patiently, and with a trembling about his 
mouth, “ it may be all over now, from 
what he said—very likely—and she is all 
that he has—when she goes he will be 
alone—quite.” 

“ Oh, Fergus ! don’t go, please ! ” cried 
Jenny, starting towards him as he opened 
the door. 

“ Why, you were begging me to go this 
afternoon,” he replied, turning his face 
upon her with such a smile upon it that 
all the sore feeling went away from her 
heart at once. 

“Yes, I know,” she answered red¬ 
dening, “but I don’t want you to go 
now; please don’t think of what I 
said ! ” 

“But I do think of it,” was the 
answer, still with a smile. 

“ Then let me go with you! ” she 
implored. 

“Nonsense!” said Bertie, “but look 
here, Mac, if you wait a minute mother 
would send her something perhaps—milk 
you know, or something of that sort.” 

“It’s too late for that now,” returned 
Fergus. 

“Then whatever is the good of your 
going ? ” objected Bertie. 

“Just to let him feel that he has a 
friend, just to give him a hand to hold 
by,” said Fergus, stirred by an emotion, 
of whieh Bertie at least had never seen 
signs before. Then he turned to Jenny 
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and said “No, you can’t come with me, 
little one—you must stay at home—and 
may you never know what it is to lose 
the one and only being you love best in 
the world.” With that he left them. 

u He is the most strangest—as nurse 
would say—I ever knew ! ” exclaimed 
Bertie. But Jenny could find no words 
—she fled up stairs to Pegasus. 

“ He had no business to go out just at 
dinner time,” said hungry Dr. Bertram, 
when Bertie delivered Fergus’s message. 

“ But, father, it was a case of life and 
death, and that boy has no one else but 
his mother, he says,” replied Bertie. 

“Pore boy! ” observed Molly, without 
looking up from her house of cards, which 
she was building against her mother’s 
footstool on the drawing-room rug. 

“Well, no doubt there are hundreds 
like him,” observed Dr. Bertram im¬ 
patiently, too tired and hungry to be 
charitable and reasonable. “ I think this 
intimacy with a crossing-sweeper has gone 
on quite long enough—it is high time 
that it should come to an end.” 

“ Something can be kept hot for 
Fergus,” said Mrs. Bertram gently, well 
knowing that what her husband said 
before dinner in his tired moments 
would probably be revoked in the course 
of the evening; “ but I do wish that he 
had come straight to me and told me, 
instead of being so dreadfully reserved. 

It was a very wet night; pavements 
were streaming, and such a wind went 
sweeping round the square and rushing 
through the streets, that the very gas- 
lamps gave an uncertain and shuddering 
light. When Fergus turned down that 
wretched court, it was so dark there that 
he could scarcely find the house; a figure 
with a shawl over its head stood against 
some area-railings, and he inquired of it 
where Mrs. Joliffe lived. The woman 
tossed her head back towards the open 
door behind her, as she said— 

“ In there, first floor back, but she’s 
going fast.” Going—away from that 
poor little solitary soul to whom she was 


his all, his “ fam’ly.” Fergus stumbled 
up the staircase, being sputtered at on 
his way by a diabolical cat, whose eyes 
only were visible in the darkness. As 
he knocked at the door there was no 
answer, but it was opened gently, and the 
little boy’s face, seen dimly in the pale 
tallow candle light, peered up at him with 
something like a smile. 

“ Now you’ve come, maybe she’ll get 
better,” he whispered, but there was not 
a ray of hope in his face, nor a sound of 
it in his voice. 

The friend—the stranger—with all his 
own “mother in his eyes,” turned to 
the bed, where the woman lay so still 
that he had to bend over her very closely 
to ascertain that she was still breathing. 

“She ain’t? she ain’t? no, she ain’t?” 
began the boy questioningly in an agony 
of apprehension, lest the worst had come, 
but he could get no further. 

^°, sh® still breathes,” murmured 
Fergus; “ who has she had with her ? ” 

“The old party next door has been 
wery good to her, and the house-doctor, 
but when he went away this afternoon he 
said he wouldn’t come agin—he says it 
ain’t of no sort of use,” the boy had pulled 
a little stool close to his mother’s bedside, 
and laid his head wearily against her pillow, 
whilst he stretched out a hand to grasp 
hers as it lay passive on the clean quilt; 

and as he took it in his own, he said_ 

and Fergus will never forget the way in 
which he spoke, “ Is she a-going—do yer 
think ? ” 

Fergus, not brave enough to give the 
answer point blank which would just 
change the whole colour of the little 
questioner’s life, said, as he sat down on 
his other side, taking his other hand: 

“ Going, where do you mean ? ” 

“That’s what I wants to know. If 
she goes, where's she a-going to ? ’Cos I 
wants—I wants to have her hand to hold 
alius! ” and his face was turned into the 
pillow, and a great choking sob shook 
him as he grasped his friend’s hand con- : 
vulsively. Why are these things allowed 
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to be ? went up passionately from Fergus’ little city Arab—who had so little given 
heart, as the question has so often long him—have this—hisgreatest—taken from 
before to-day gone up; why should this | him? There were other homes, happy 



“ Is she a-going—do yer think ? ”—P. 394. 


homes, full of comfort and health, with 
bright nurseries, cosy schoolrooms, charm¬ 
ing drawing-rooms, and, best of all, 
oceans of love all ro.und, and they were 


not made desolate as this one bare room 
was being made. Suddenly the little head 
was raised : “I wos forgettin’ our Father,” 
he said, with a gleam of light breaking 
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over his face, so that Fergus forgot the 
tears as he noted the smile, “ Think o’ 
my forgettin’ ! our Father wot sends me 
that ’ere penny every day—he’ll be good 
to mother wherever she’s a-going to, but 
I wish I might go along o’ her. It’s 
werry cold and lonesome here. You won’t 
let my hand go, will yer ? I likes to feel 
it, ’cos I’m a little chap. Mother alius 
says * such a little chap you air ! ’ and 
I’m so tired—I’d like to go to sleep here 
along o’ her.” 

Once more the little head went down 
on the pillow, tired out by days and 
nights of watching, and so relieved now 
to feel that he was being watched. How 
long Fergus sat there in the dark little 
room of stillness he scarcely knew; with 
no light save the faint glimmer from the 
dying candle that started and flickered 
unpleasantly, and no sound save the deep 
breathing of the boy beside him. The 
mother had been motionless from the 
time he had come in, until suddenly 
Fergus was startled by her voice, clear 
and almost loud, out into the darkness 
went the words, but the sleep of that 
little sleeper was too deep to be broken, 
even by the voice of her who was all his 
world. 

The words were : “ God knows, dear, 
God knows,” and then, there was a silence 
made the more profound by that little 
break. Some one in the next room heard ; 
it was the woman who had been “ wery 
good to her,” and the door was cautiously 
opened to admit her head. 

“Did ye call, honey?” she whispered. 
Seeing Fergus she stared. He beckoned 
her in. She moved the candle from the 
table and held it over the face on the 
pillow, and then they both saw that the 
little sweeper’s mother had gone away. 
Still he slept on. 

“ This ain’t no place for you, young 
gentleman,” she said kindly. “ I’ll look 
after the little chap—he shall sleep in my 
room ; but you cut away home, my dear, 
for that poor body died of scarlet fever, and 
maybe you’ve not had it. She was always 


a-talking of you in this week, and about 
an angel who cared for her little one. 
Don’t you stop now.” 

Fergus did not say a word when the 
startling fact faced him that he had 
placed himself in the way of not only 
having scarlet fever himself, but of 
giving it to the whole Bertram family. 
He had never troubled himself for a 
moment as to whether there were in¬ 
fection in that room or not; and now, 
in this one minute, he was rapidly re¬ 
volving in his mind what he ought to do. 
It was difficult to collect his thoughts, 
for they were all with those little fingers 
clasped in his so tightly. One thing # 
was certain—go he must, and Dr. Ber¬ 
tram must be spoken to about the boy. 

“I shall have to tell him that I’ve 
been a confounded fool,” he muttered 
to himself as he went back through the 
rain and the wind ; “he will say I ought 
never to have gone. I hate making a fool 
of myself, but then—that poor lad! ” 

This was the end of that night. Dr. 
Bertram was summoned from the drawing¬ 
room at nine o’clock to speak to Mr. 
MacNair on the doorsteps. Mrs. Bertram 
had been extremely anxious about the 
boy, but had not said so; the Doctor 
likewise, but he pretended to pooh-pooh 
it. As for Jenny, she had just gone to 
bed inconsolable. “ Those cats and those 
horrid people! ” were in her mind, more 
than her little sweeper’s trouble. 

Dr. Bertram went down. There stood 
Fergus, erect as Roger when he was 
forced to speak out some unpleasant 
truth; his face was very pale and his 
eyes were shining. 

“ Don’t touch me. I’m not coming in, 
sir, I’m very sorry,” were his first 
astonishing words. “ That little sweeper’s 
mother has just died of scarlet fever. I 
did not know it till I had been sitting in 
the room all the while. Where can I 
sleep to-night? I’m not coming in to 
your house.” 

Something in the young fellow’s man¬ 
ner, or words, or face, went straight to 
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Dr. Bertram's heart and got the better of 
a strong angry exclamation that was 
rising. 

“ What in the world possessed you to 
go there ? " was all he said as he stood 
in the doorway looking at him, and 
cogitating at the same time as to what 
was best to be done under the circum¬ 
stances. 

“ I went because—it was his mother— 
and he had no one else. I was thinking 
of my own." 

That was an immense breakdown of 
reserve on the part of Fergus, and there 
was a quiver about his lips as he spoke, 
which made the Doctor think of his long- 
waiting dinner. 

“ You don’t sleep anywhere but in this 
house, my boy," he said kindly; “ you 
shall be in quarantine in the study. Come 
in there now and have your dinner. You 
shall have a bed made up for you there, 
and every one of the young ones shall be 
shipped off to their grandmother’s 
to-morrow." 

***** 

There was hurrying to and fro indeed 
that next day ! A telegram was des¬ 
patched to Croydon, which brought back 
the answer that Granny and Beatrice 
were starting that day for Folkestone, 
which Dr. and Mrs. Bertram had entirely 
forgotten in the excitement of the mo¬ 
ment ; but it was to make no difference 
whatever in their plans, for Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey had chosen a house, according to 
his mother’s orders, with a view to taking 
in the whole Bertram family. She never 
did anything by halves, that dear old 
lady. Bertie had had terrible misgivings 
at first lest he should not have been 
allowed to miss his lessons, and that 
therefore some excellent arrangement 
should have been made with his tutor to 
accommodate him in his house, where he 
could work without danger from infection. 
But, much to his relief, it was decided 
that as Easter was close at hand and he 
had been working most studiously, it 


would be better for him to have the 
extra holiday. 

What a packing-up was going on all 
the morning ! Bertie only, with the little 
ones, entered into the proceedings with 
thorough lightheartedness and pleasure ; 
for Barbara was distressed on her mother’s 
account, who said that her post must be 
“ home ” until the fortnight had passed 
when Fergus might be considered safe. 

“Don’t look so very anxious, my dear 
Barbara," said the mother, smiling as 
she looked up from a deep trunk which 
she was busily packing, “ these things 
cannot be helped." 

“Yes, this might have been helped, 
mother," she replied with a frown. “You 
might have been saved all this trouble 
and bother and anxiety, if that boy had 
not gone where he had no business to 
go." Mrs. Bertram thought so too, but 
was silent. Poor Jenny, one of the other 
non-lighthearted ones, assured herself that 
she was the guilty cause of all this com¬ 
motion, she was sure that her afternoon 
teasing had been the main cause of 
Fergus’s night adventure, and she was 
very miserable also on account of her 
little sweeper’s trouble. She went “ moon¬ 
ing " about the house, as Bertie termed 
it, scarcely able to keep from crying; 
until at last he pulled her down beside 
him on the stairs, where he sat interview¬ 
ing the prisoner in the study, for which 
he had gained his father’s sanction, so 
long as the width of the hall was between 
them. As to Fergus, Bertie’s opinion of 
him that morning was, that “ Pie was so 
awfully jolly—it really seemed quite a 
pity that he had not been in quarantine 
ever since he first came into the house— 
they would have got on with him so much 
better." He was so gentle and thought¬ 
ful and considerate, and full of fun too, 
joining heartily in Bertie’s laugh when¬ 
ever nurse was forced to pass that way, 
which she did with gathered-up skirts, as 
if she were going over a muddy crossing, 
and with a little run as if something 
uncanny were coming after her. But it 
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was his genuine sorrow as he accused 
himself of being the cause of all this 
turmoil, which made them all—except 
Barbara—like Fergus better than thej 
ever did before; and it was this which 
went to Jenny’s heart as she took her 
seat beside Bertie on the stairs, and heard 
him saying : 

Never mind, old fellow, of course it 
was rather a stupid thing to do, but 
father s not angry, and mother only says 
‘it can’t be helped.’ ” 

“But I could have helped it,” cried 
Jenny, “it was all my fault! and I shall 
tell them all before we go! Oh Fergus ! 
I wish—I wish I had not begged you— 
teased you so about it!” She was 
leaning over the banisters, and he had 
come into the doorway, and was looking 
at her with the smile she knew now better 
than any one, save his mother. Bertie 
had just been called away by the sight of 
an irresistible Grainger at the front door. 

Do you ? replied Fergus quietly. 

“ I don’t. I am very glad I went—if it 
were not, of course, for the trouble I am 
giving. I shall never forget it as loner 
as I live.” S 

You are glad you went, because you 
were a comfort to my poor little boy? 
Dear Fergus ! I wish I could touch you ! 

I wish I might just hold your hand—but 
I mustn’t! And ‘ Thank you ’ is such a 
little word to say.” 

I don t want it, Jenny ; and I was not 
glad only because of the boy, X was more 
glad to have done something for you. 
Whatever danger there had been, I would 
have faced it all I think last night (if it 
had only been danger to me) because you 
have been such a kind little sister to me 
ever since I came, and I have often been 
such a brute; and I thought if I went 
last night, it would show you perhaps 
how much I cared, though I don't always 
show it. But not one of your little kind- 
nesses, not one little thought or word, 
has ever been wasted, Jenny—and I don’t 
know what the house will be like without 
you.” 


This was too much for little Jane of 
the red nose, for she leaned her head 
against the banisters, and cried. Then 
suddenly looking up, 

“ They must know—they shall know, 
that I sent you, Fergus ! ” 

“ Nonsense, they shall know nothing of 
the sort; besides, you didn’t send me.” 

I must tell them, I must indeed. 
Somehow it all seems to have been a 
mistake. I have been stupid about it all 
through.” 

Barbara passed up the stairs just then, 
carrying some things to be packed up. 
She said in passing : 

“ Jenny dear, it is almost time to get 
ready.” 

Oh, Bab! sighed Jenny, 4< X wish 
you knew Fergus as well as I do l” It 
was a mistake on Jenny’s part to say 
that; she was “ always making mis¬ 
takes,” was her own somewhat true 
version of herself, but then it is the 
way in which some of the best natures 
grow upwards. 

At her words Barbara drew herself up 
in her queenly fashion, and with deepen¬ 
ing colour passed on, and Fergus, leaning 
against the door, looked after her with a 
curl on his lip. 

“ Never mind, Jenny,” he said after¬ 
wards, “ you and I know one another 
better than we did.” 

But every one ought to know every 
one really, oughtn’t they?” she said 
gravely. 

He did not quite see how that could 
possibly be, but perhaps there will come 
a day when that will come about. 

***** 

Two cabs were at the door, all the lug¬ 
gage was on, nurse and the little ones were 
in, when who should come up to the house 
but Uncle Humphrey! Dr. Bertram had 
been to the office early that morning to 
ask his brother-in-law if he could possibly 
see the party off from the station, and, 
like that brother-in-law, he had done even 
more than he was asked to do; he had come 
to the very house itself to fetch them away 
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that their mother might see them all com- 
fortably started under his protecting 
wing. Of course all that was disagree¬ 
able was made right at once by him. Mrs. 
Bertram, who had broken down a little at 
seeing the last of the little ones, was 
cheered at once by his hearty— 

“Well, of course it's right to be on 
the safe side, though I tell Herbert 
there’s not the slightest danger; and as 
to the mother being at all incommoded 
by them, they are only coming to us a 
week or two earlier than she intended, 
which gladdens her heart. Now then, 
are you all ready! rugs, umbrellas, 
shrimping-nets, Barbara, Bertie, and the 
shrimp herself ? Jenny—where is she 1 ” 
They were all in the drawing-room, 
and she had slipped out for another last 
word on the stairs; but as they called 
“ Jenny! ” she answered “ Here ! ” with¬ 
out stirring; and when they all moved 
out into the hall they beheld the small 
figure in a grey frock, jacket, and hat, 
standing on the stairs clinging to the 
banisters as if she had hold of Fegasus’s 
mane, while Fergus was turning from the 
study doorway back to the other end of 
the room, saying, 

“Jenny, I wish you would not! ” 

“I must—I must!” she said; then 
turning to them all without letting go 
her hold of the banisters, she went on: 

“ 1 ^st tell you that this isn’t Fergus’s 
fault one bit. It was I who teased him 
to go last night to my little sweeper; 
he told Fergus that his mother was so 
ill. I have tried to keep that little 
sweeper as my secret. I used to think 
it would be a grand thing to help him 
all by myself. I had to tell Uncle 
Humphrey once something about him, 
and then I made him promise not to tell; 
and then, when Fergus came, I told him, 
because I saw he used to be so kind to 
him, but I begged him not to tell any¬ 
body else ; and one day—that afternoon I 
was lost in the Christmas holidays— 

I went into his miserable home, and I 
was so frightened, and Roger found me, 


and I had to tell him, and I made him 
promise not to tell. And yesterday I 
was so miserable about my little boy 
being so miserable, that dear, kind Fergus 
said at last he would go and try to help 
him ; he did it because I teased him to 
go, whatever he may say. And now it 
all seems to have been wrong, only I 
wanted you all to know that it was not 
Fergus’s fault. And please will some¬ 
body look after that poor little boy who's 
all alone! ” 

She drooped her head ; there was no¬ 
thing more for her to say. She was not 
going to tell them about the daily penny, 
nor the ministering angel, nor her great 
longing to be living in the old heroic 
times which had brought it all about. 
They heard all that from Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey afterwards. No, all she wanted 
was for Fergus to stand free from blame 
and for her little sweeper to be cared for. 

Her father and mother bestowed some 
extra kisses upon her, and her mother 
said : 

“We will see after him, dear, don’t 
fret yourself,” that was all, because it 
was time to start, and in these days of 
catching trains it is only the Jennys 
who lose them by lingering to speak up 
for other people left behind and out in 
the cold. Uncle Humphrey, as she was 
hurried off the stairs, stepped back to 
the study where Fergus had retired to a 
remote corner, and he called out his 
last words: 

“We shall hope to have you down 
with us at Easter if all goes well; we 
mean to have a house full, and picnics, 
and all sorts of fun,” which vision of 
happy days had given Uncle Humphrey 
also the opportunity of seeing what 
Fergus’s smile was like. Then, as he 
seated himself in the cab opposite 
Jenny, he leaned forward, and taking her 
hand in his, he said : 

“Jenny, you’re a trump!” and she, 
with half a smile and half a tear, replied : 

“Fergus is, far more than I am. I 
wish you knew him really well! ” 
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“ Perhaps I shall learn to know him if 
he comes to us at Folkestone.” 

And Jenny, resting in the happiness 
of that idea and all the delightful 
things suggested thereby, held her uncle’s 
hand tightly all the way to the station. 

“ Barbara is pensive,” observed Bertie, 
as the cab jolted along the crowded 
streets; “she is beginning to be the 
mother, and is getting anxious about 
nurse and the babies in the cab on 
ahead.” 

The fact was that Barbara had had a 
great disappointment, all the harder to 
bear because wounded feelings would not 
allow her to tell any one what it was. 
She had dashed off a note to Daisy the 
first thing that morning, telling her the 
state of affairs, and begging her just to 
come and have a few words with her on 
the door-step, as she would run no pos¬ 
sible risk in so doing. Daisy thought 
otherwise. A little pink note had been 
sent in return, assuring Barbara of her 
sorrow at losing her, abusing “ that 
dreadful boy ” for his share in the di¬ 
lemma, regretting from her heart that 
she was too foolishly frightened of 


infection to come near the house or her 
friend, but she promised—to wave her 
handkerchief as they went off. 

The others had seen Daisy’s signal as 
they drove away, but Barbara, too much 
hurt, had resolutely looked the other way. 
So Bertie, after his first suggestion, 
said: 

“She is mourning for Daisy—poor 
Bab; how often will you write in 
the week? ” 

“We can have Daisy down too at 
Easter,” said Uncle Humphrey consol- 

ingly- 

“Beatrice does not like her,” said 
Bertie the irrepressible. 

“ But Beatrice is kind to every one,” 
replied Uncle Humphrey in his deepest 
tone, and looking straight out of the 
window as though he could see Beatrice’s 
face among the thronging people on the 
pavements. 

So Fergus and Daisy would both per¬ 
haps be at Folkestone in the Easter holi¬ 
days, and Boger too. How would all 
things be then? Jenny wondered. Dif¬ 
ferent—ah! so different—from anything 
any one of them ever dreamed. 


To be continued . 
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HAT can you expect 
from women? Their 
hair is long and their 
mind short .’ 7 Such is a 
common Russian pro¬ 
verb, explaining, not 
too flatteringly, that nation’s estimate of 
the capabilities of womankind. Let us 
turn to the Chinese and ask what their 
opinion of the female sex is. Alas! we 
do not gain a much politer reply. “ A 
hand the clothes,” sometimes “ a hand the 
towel and comb,” is a common book-term 
for a wife. For a daughter or sister, 
“ lose money goods,” on account of the 
dowry which must be paid with her on 
her wedding-day. 

Is an Englishman’s estimate of 
women—wives, mothers, sisters, daugh¬ 
ters—the same as a Russian’s or a 
Chinaman’s ? Ho, no. Some few years 
ago, indeed, the question arose, Shall 
women be allowed to have a real, sensible, 
thorough education ? How this question 
has been fully answered. Girton, Hewn- 
ham, South Kensington, are names pre¬ 
sent in the minds of every one, as soon 
as the words “ woman’s education ” are 
mentioned, and answer the interrogation 
abundantly in the affirmative; but in 
order to succeed in any branch of art- 
labour “thoroughness” is an indis¬ 
pensable requisite. 

How often nowadays, when reverses of 
fortune are frequent, do we not hear the 
cry of ladies wanting employment, and 
being unable to find any which is re¬ 
munerative. Probably they have fair 
abilities and are willing to work hard. 
On the other hand, the demand for all 
sorts of art-work has never been greater 
than it is now. How can we reconcile 
these two conflicting facts? We have | 

NO. XLIT. 


not far to look for the reason. Ladies 
require work which will pay at once , the 
employers of art-labour require such work 
as can only be done by those who have 
served a regular apprenticeship, lasting 
generally from two to three years. A 
real knowledge of drawing is one of the 
most valuable weapons which a girl can 
possess wherewith to arm herself against 
the fickle chances of fortune. Designers, 
pottery-painters, lithographers, wood- 
engravers, carvers in wood, &c., &c., 
must be thus armed, or their work can be 
but of a poor description. 

Hoticing the words “Ho Competition” 
which follow “ carved inkstand,” 
“carved bread-plate,” and other such 
notices in the Prize Competition of this 
magazine, I cannot help thinking that' 
the lack of competitors denotes a cor¬ 
responding lack of intelligent interest in 
this art by “ every girl.” 

A good school for wood-carving has 
recently been opened at the Albert Hall, 
South Kensington. Students can gene¬ 
rally produce saleable works at the end 
of one year’s training, but three years’ 
study are required to obtain full mastery 
over the tools and a full knowledge of 
the art. 

Wood-carving has revived in a most 
wonderful way during the last few years ; 
builders, furniture dealers, frame-makers, 
now largely employing wood-carvers in 
making panels, mantel-pieces, frames and 
other articles, where, but a short time 
ago, “ stucco ” reigned supreme. The 
supply does not, however, as yet equal 
the demand, there not being many highly- 
skilled wood-carvers in England, and 
ladies who could furnish excellent work 
would, at any time, be sure of obtaining 
employment. 
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These arts were brought to a high, I 
had almost said the highest, stage of de- 
development while painting and per¬ 
spective were still in their infancy. The 
taste for colour among the Greeks does 
not appear to have been much cultivated, 
probably because their attention was 
concentrated on the beauties of human 
form, and not on landscape. Homer 
uses but a small number of colour ad¬ 
jectives, while he not only mentions 
thrones, coffers, couches of curious 
carpentry ornamented with precious 
metals, but even in describing artistic 
wood-work distinguishes the different 
stages of, and the different implements 
(such as the old-fashioned drill-borer, 
whirled round with a string) employed in, 
the work. In the Odyssey we have the 
description of a beautiful chamber, all 
wrought in wood, which was the resting- 
place of Nausicaa, possibly something 
like the modern Swiss chalets. In con¬ 
sequence of the perishableness (compara¬ 
tively speaking) of the material, nothing 
now remains to us of the curious wood¬ 
work and carved ivory of the Greeks. 
Owing to another cause, the usefulness 
of the material, but little remains to us 
of their wrought metal. In the frieze at 
the Parthenon the metal bridles on the 
horses have been taken away, and at 
Mycense, where two sculptured lions, 
almost unique memorials of primitive 
Greek art, decorate the gateway of the 
Acropolis, the metal heads have dis¬ 
appeared. Pausanias has written a long 
description .of a carved cedar-chest which 
he saw at Olympia towards the end of 
the second century a.d. Tradition tells 
how Cypselus was hidden in this coffer by 
his mother, and thus its date would be 
fixed at about 625 b.c. But tradition is 
probably at fault in this instance, and 
the origin of this chest cannot be traced 
to so remote a period. 

We are believed to be indebted for 
the invention of the wedge, the axe, the 
plummet, and other instruments, to 
Daedalus, an Athenian, who was the 


most ingenious artist of his age. 
Whether, however, we owe the inven¬ 
tion of all these implements to one man 
is more than doubtful, as “ Daedalus ” is 
in reality more the name of a craft than 
a proper name, and means to work curi¬ 
ously ; indeed all curious exqusite wood¬ 
work used to be called Daedal. Of the 
prevalence of this art in all ages, the 
many beautiful wood-carvings in churches 
and public buildings, both abroad and in 
England, amply testify. England re¬ 
joices in the fame of numbering among 
her sons Grinling Gibbons, an eminent 
sculptor, who was born in London in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. His 
flowers and foliage carved in wood almost 
rival nature in their lightness and form. 
With this lightness so much force and 
boldness is at the same time combined, 
that his work can never fail of producing 
a grand effect. Almost all his fruits, 
birds, and flowers are executed in lime- 
wood, which is soft and pliable, and less 
apt to splinter than most other woods. 
It will either take a fair polish or may 
be varnished or stained, according to the 
taste of the carver. If you have a 
chance of examining any of Gibbons’s 
work do so carefully, it will well repay 
the time you bestow on it. Probably 
you will notice that some parts of his 
carving stand out, or project, quite 
eight inches from the groundwork of 
his design, looking as if the whole had 
been cut out of a solid block of wood. 
This is, however, scarcely ever, if ever, 
the case, there being usually two, or 
even three, layers of wood laid one 
above the other, but these are so deftly 
joined together that their junction must 
be looked for. 

One of the first requisites to help 
you on your road to success is that your 
work should be firmly fixed. This can 
be done by fixing the wood to be carved 
to a deal board, and fastening this with 
iron cramps to an ordinary table. A 
piece of paper must be glued on both 
sides and placed between the wood to 
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be carved and the deal, so that the two 
pieces of wood can be safely separated 
when desired by a table-knife being in¬ 
serted in the joints and gently pressed 
forward till the pieces are forced asunder. 
But for heavy work it is better, if pos¬ 
sible, to have a strong, firm table with 
a small hole bored through the top, 
about four inches from the front centre. 
The wood to be carved is fastened to the 
table by means of the carver’s screw, 
No. 2, thus: bore a hole with a gimlet 
in the back of the wood, and turn the 
point of the carver’s screw into the 


gimlet-hole until it has a firm grip, but 
not sufficiently far to interfere with the 
carving which is to be executed. Next, pass 
the thick end of the screw through the hole 
in the table, from above, and screw on the 
nut underneath until the whole is quite 
firm. The great advantages possessed by 
this mode of fastening the work are, that 
it being all underneath the table, nothing 
projects to trouble the carver, and that, 
by merely loosening the nut, the work 
can easily be turned to any position and 
be again made fast by the nut being 
tightly re-screwed. 



No. I. Liner. No. 2. Carver’s screw. No. 3. Entering gouge, for hollowing out undulations in 
leaves, &c. No. 4. Parting tool, for veining leaves and outline work. No. 5. Bent parting tool. 
No. 6. Maccaroni tool, for removing wood on each side of a stalk or vein of a leaf. No. 7. Double bent 
fluting gouge, for removing wood from the hollows of leaves, <fec. where a straight gouge cannot be used. 
No. 8. Entering chisel for levelling groundwork in confined spaces. No. 9. Corner chisel. No. 10. 
Carving chisel, for levelling groundwork and cutting round the design. No. 11. Rifller. No. 12. Cutter. 


For the tools required, their names and 
uses, see illustration. The difference 
between gouges and chisels consists in the 
former having rounded or curved edges 
of various sweeps, whilst the latter have 
quite straight edges. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
represent the impressions made by gouges 
with different shaped edges. No. 8 is an 
entering chisel, No. 9 a corner chisel, and 
No. 10 the impression made by a carving 
chisel. The rifller, No. 11, is simply a 
file with curved points, and is used for 
smoothing nooks and corners where glass- 
paper cannot be used, and also for giving 
smooth surfaces to small details of work. 
It often tends to give carving the appear¬ 


ance of having been modelled. A bench- 
vice, for the purpose of holding the wood 
while it is being prepared for carving, a 
cutter, No. 12, for grounding work, and a 
liner, No. 1, are also necessary. I do not 
know the technical name of this last- 
mentioned instrument, and so have 
named it liner, as it is employed to 
cut straight lines in the borders of 
carvings. The horizontal bar, A, to 
which the tiny steel point, C, is attached, 
is passed through the piece of wood, B, till 
it projects as far as is required. It is 
then screwed in firmly, and the wood, B. 
will act as a gauge in keeping the line to 
be cut perfectly straight. The steel point, 
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C, which cuts the line, can be hammered 
in or out of the bar, according to the 
depth which you desire your line to be. 
At D, the other end of the horizontal bar, 
there is a round hole for the insertion of 
a pencil. The steel point having been 
removed, the pencil is used for drawing 
straight lines, B again acting as a 
gauge. A lump of modelling-wax, a glue- 
pot, a small mallet, glass-paper, a stiff 
brush, a screw-driver, compasses, and a 
few small files and gimlets complete our 
list. Work with as few different sorts of 
tools as possible, but have several varia¬ 
tions in size of each tool. 

All your tools must be ground or 
sharpened to a fine edge ; these are some¬ 
what difficult processes, and some prac¬ 
tice is required in order to accomplish 
them satisfactorily. You can either buy 
them ready “set” or you can get a wood- 
carver or cabinet-maker to set them for 
you, and I should strongly advise you 
to watch the process if you have the 
opportunity. As the points or blades 
of the tools differ in shapes, some 
naturally require a different mode of 
treatment from others. The finest grind¬ 
stones, and therefore the best fitted for 
edgetools, are called “Bilston” from the 
name of the place where they are quarried. 
When grinding the tools, care must be 
taken to keep the stone wet by sprinkling 
it with water, else the tools will suffer 
from the heat generated by the grinding 
process. The gouges are ground on their 
convex side at an angle of twenty-three 
degrees, and are turned slightly but con¬ 
tinually the whole time so as to keep 
them even ; those which have the most 
curved edges requiring the most turning. 
The corner chisel, No. 9, is ground on 
both sides ; No. 10 is ground on its lower 
side; No. 7 is ground exactly equally on 
its three outer sides. 

The tools when ground must next be 
“ set ” or sharpened on oil-stones. Ar¬ 
kansas or Bilston is used for the more 
delicate instruments, Turkey for the 
others. It will be necessary not only to 


have a flat side, but also a round edge to 
your stone, in order to fit the edges of the 
gouges. The tools are set in the follow¬ 
ing manner. Hold your tool in your left 
hand, and the stone, previously wetted 
with sweet oil, in your right. Bub the 
gouges on their convex sides with the flat 
part of the stone, on their concave sides 
with the round edge of the stone. No. 9 
must be rubbed on both sides, No. 10 
on the lower side only, with the flat side 
of the stone, No. 7 must be rubbed on 
its three outer sides with the Arkansas. 

The third and last process to which 
the tools must be subjected is “strap¬ 
ping” them. Provide yourself with a 
piece of thick, soft buff leather glued to 
a strip of wood, moisten it well with 
sweet oil, and make a sort of paste on its 
surface with fine emery and putty powder, 
and draw your tools over it. The tools 
will but seldom require sharpening or 
setting, if they are kept in a proper state, 
and occasionally drawn over the leather 
strap. In intervals of use, and indeed at 
all times when not actually employed in 
cutting, the tools should be placed in 
racks in a shallow box, or else in a leather 
or flannel case fitted with loops, so that 
they cannot tumble out or knock each 
other. The stones also must be kept in 
a covered box and be well wiped before 
they are put away. 

All wood employed for carving pur¬ 
poses must be well seasoned and free from 
“ knots ” or faults. If, however, work 
has been begun on a piece of wood which 
shows by “ warping ” that it has not 
been properly seasoned, it need not neces¬ 
sarily be thrown away on that account. 
Try first to remedy the defect by one of 
the following simple means. Either 
place a damp towel under the concave 
side of the wood, and a weight (not so 
heavy as to break the wood) over it, or 
place the warped wood at about three 
feet from an ordinary fire, with its con¬ 
vex side towards it. Whichever plan is 
adopted, watchfulness is needed so as not 
to “ overdo ” the remedy, and thus to 
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allow the wood to warp in the contrary 
direction. 

The choice of the wood to be used is of 
much consequence. I have already spoken 
of the advantages possessed by lime- 
wood ; it is quite as suitable for small 
works as for large designs. Sycamore, 
holly, and chestnut, are among the light¬ 
est of our woods. Sycamore is therefore 
generally used for bread-plates. American 
walnut is of a dark colour ; accidents are 
more apt to occur in working with it than 
with lime-wood, owing to its more open 
grain, but it is much in favour for small 
works where no great thickness or solid¬ 
ness of carving is required. Oak is 


oftenest chosen for church work or solid 
furniture. Pear somewhat resembles 
lime in working, but it is darker and 
harder. Italian walnut is also one of the 
harder woods, but it is beautifully adapted 
for panels and cabinets, and well repays 
the extra labour which it entails. For 
very fine work, close-grained woods, such 
as box or ebony, are the best. 

Before beginning to draw on the wood, 
it is advisable to whiten the surface by 
brushing Chinese white, diluted with 
water, over it. In case you are working 
on a dark wood, this will enable you to 
see your drawing, or tracing clearly on 
it. But there is another reason for the 



“ whitening ” besides this, namely, that 
in the after process of carving, when you 
have already cut away a good deal of the 
groundwork, the places where the white 
remains will show you plainly where 
you require the greatest relief or pro¬ 
jection. If your design is of a conven¬ 
tional or geometrical type, the two sides 
being similar the one to the other, now 
rule a line down the centre of your piece 
of wood. Draw your design on one side 
only, trace it, then lay your tracing over 
the other side, with dark tracing paper 
between, and retrace it. If your design 
is of a flowing or irregular type, it is best 


to draw the whole on paper first, and 
having made a tracing of it, to retrace 
the whole at once on to your wood. 

I should strongly advise those who are 
beginners in the art of wood-carving, to 
try their skill first on a simple design in¬ 
volving no very great amount of labour. 
We will suppose that you have chosen a 
spray of ivy (see illustration), and pro¬ 
pose to carve it on a piece of lime-wood. 
Bear in mind that every cut you make 
will tend either to beautify or spoil your 
design, and will bear a clear and lasting 
testimony for, or against, you. Having 
drawn or traced your design on the 
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wood, take your carving gouge No. 3, 
and wherever it fits the curves of your 
design, proceed to outline with it. Out¬ 
lining is technically called “ hosting,” a 
word probably derived from the Italian 
Abbozare , “to sketch.” You will prob¬ 
ably have to use several variations of 
the carving gouge, possessing edges with 
different sweeps of curvature. It is quite 
impossible to lay down a rigid law as to 
what tools will be required for different 
parts of your work, as practice, and 
practice only, will soon teach you which 
tools will fit the different curves and are 
therefore the best adapted to your pur¬ 
pose. Hold your tool in your right hand, 
either quite perpendicularly or slightly 
bending outwards, on no account let it 
slope inwards and thus tend to undercut 
the leaves; press it into the wood by 
gentle taps with your mallet. When 
the mallet is not required, the handle of 
whatever carving tool you are using 
should be grasped firmly in the right 
hand, the left wrist lying on your work, 
and the left hand holding the tool a little 
below the middle; or the left hand may 
be held in a hollowed position, so that 
the tool rests in front against its fingers. 
This position enables the right hand to 
act as a guide, while the left hand steadies 
the tool and prevents it from slipping 
forward. If these instructions are care¬ 
fully followed, any injury to the work 
or hands will effectually be prevented. 

Now cut or scoop away the wood of 
the ground, that is, every part except 
where the stalks and leaves are to be 
formed, with your chisels. This “ cutting 
away ” process is often repeated two or 
three times by carvers. But having cut 
away the wood once , you can then save 
yourself a great amount of labour, and 
at the same time insure your ground 
being perfectly level and smooth, by using 
the cutter No. 12. This is a small 
piece of steel with a flat sharp edge, in¬ 
serted between two strips of wood. This 
steel should be made to project beyond 
the strips to the depth which you wish 


your ground to be of, and is then securely 
fastened by the strips being tightly 
screwed together. Move the cutter 
steadily backwards and forwards until it 
has cleared the ground to the depth you 
require, taking care not to injure the 
outlines of your design in going round 
them. This grounding is the only work in 
carving which necessitates any consider¬ 
able exertion, you will, therefore, find it 
pleasanter generally to have two or more 
pieces of wood-carving on hand at the 
same time, in different stages of work¬ 
manship, so that you need not overtire 
yourself by doing all the hard work at 
once. 

The grounding being done, the forma¬ 
tion of the stalks and leaves next en¬ 
grosses our attention. The stalk must 
not have the same amount of projection 
in every part. In nature, the stalk is 
much thicker at A than at B, and your 
carving must imitate nature as closely as 
possible. The surfaces of the leaves are 
rounded, and have a downward slope to¬ 
wards the edges. The leaves C D and E 
lie above the stalk and must therefore 
project over it, while the leaf F lies under 
the stalk and must therefore have a much 
slighter projection. The stalk should be 
rounded, but left rather rough in order to 
preserve a natural appearance. Where 
one stem passes over the other, G and H, 
a clear distinction between each stem 
must be observed, and yet the under 
stem must not be cut away or depressed 
in an abrupt manner. To avoid this, 
begin your line of slope sufficiently far 
back, and cut away the wood equally on 
each side of the under stem. 

Try not to make a number of tiny cuts 
or stabs with your tools, but take as long 
a cut as the nature of your design will 
allow. The power given by being able 
to make long cuts can scarcely be over¬ 
rated, the work thus done having a smooth 
and flowing appearance, and no glass-paper 
being wanted in order to level its sur¬ 
face afterwards. For small details where 
long cuts are impossible, the riffler, which 
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has been already mentioned, is useful. 
A gouge, with a somewhat flat edge, is 
well fitted for forming the leaves and 
stalks, but beginners will probably find 
that at first they will be able to use the 
corner chisel with greater ease. The 
centre veins or midribs of the leaves 
should now be carved, and may be either 
incised or left raised. Use the parting or 
veining tool for this. For incision, cut a 
double line from the stem and allow these 
to converge until they quite meet at the 
tips of the leaves (see illustration). 
Then cut the side veins in single lines, 
keeping them clear and sharp; none of 
your incisions should be deep. If you 
prefer to have the centre veins raised in¬ 
stead of incised, take the macaroni and 
with its aid remove the wood on each side 
of the vein, sloping the tool slightly to¬ 
wards the vein, but not so as to undercut 
your work to any appreciable extent. 
Never use greater force than is absolutely 
necessary to detach the chips, else you 
will splinter or hurt the surrounding 
wood, which it is well to bear in mind 
is always strongest in the direction of its 
fibre. Remember also that it is far better 
to cut away too little wood than too much, 
the former defect is easily remedied, not 
so the latter. If your work is uneven, 
very fine glass-paper may be used for 
smoothing it. Either glue it on to narrow 
strips of wood, and use it as a file, or rub 
the surface of your work with a loose 
piece of glass-paper. But it is far better 
not to have recourse to this process, if 
you can manage to get your carving 
sufficiently smooth without it. Anyhow, 
it should be done at the very last, when 
the cutting is quite finished, as tiny par¬ 
ticles of the glass often remain on the 
wood, and these would entirely spoil the 
edges of any tools they come in contact 
with. 

Try to avoid stiffness throughout your 
whole work, and to keep as far as pos¬ 
sible a natural and therefore a graceful 
appearance. Do you require designs for 
your carving] Nature is a vast store¬ 


house, and the nearer and more exactly 
you copy her in her rounded forms and 
flowing curves, so much the more truly 
artistic will your work be; foliage, 
flowers, birds, fruit, are within the reach 
of all, and will provide an endless variety 
of designs. But you must use judgment 
and observation in choosing nature’s best 
specimens; it would be fully as unwise 
to make choice of deformed leaves, or 
twigs with unnatural bends, to copy 
from, as it would be for an artist to re¬ 
present a deformed person or child as his 
ideal of beauty. Not many days ago I 
was at a school of art where two classes 
were employed in designing from nature, 
the pupils having each brought a flower 
or piece of foliage with them. Some 
half dozen were engaged in drawing from 
sprays of horse-chestnut. In no less 
than three of these the leaves were de¬ 
formed, and they were, therefore, as the 
lady teacher pointed out, worse than use¬ 
less as models. In order to gain a good 
conception of the way in which your 
leaves, fruit, or stalks will overlie each 
other, and also of the different amount 
of projection required in the several parts 
of your work, you would find it very use¬ 
ful to have a lump of modelling wax at 
hand, wherewith first to model your 
design. 

Good photographs of carving or sculp¬ 
ture also are pleasant to work from, as 
they give a very fair idea of roundness 
and projection. 

I have said nothing about the bow-saw 
and the buhl-saw, as neither are required 
for any ordinary carving. The former 
is used for shaping blocks of wood, and 
for outlining in very solid pieces of 
carving, while the latter is only necessary 
when the work done is a sort of combina¬ 
tion of fretwork and carving. 

The best light for carving, as it is for 
all sorts of painting and drawing, is a 
northern one. But all that you need 
really care about is to have a good light 
in front of you, when you are working. 
This is a matter of some consequence, as 
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carving that looks quite smooth and 
finished when seen in one light, will look 
quite rough when held in another. 

Finished carving is often varnished, 
oiled, stained, or polished, but these pro¬ 
cesses should only be resorted to when 
you believe that they will perfect your 
carving either by bringing out the beauty 
of the grain or the colour of the material 
employed. Oak or walnut are generally 
merely oiled with linseed oil, and, after 
the lapse of two or three days, brushed 
with a stiff - bristle brush, unless the 
carving is too delicate to admit of this 
operation. Too much oil must not be ap¬ 
plied, else the work will assume a greasy 
or shiny appearance. Box-wood should be 
washed over with the strongest possible 
aqua-fortis, and in a few minutes’ time 
(when its colour is sufficiently dark), be 
plunged into cold water. When dry, 
brush it over with a stiff brush. 

Bichromate of potash, diluted with 
water, for hard woods, and walnut stain, 
made without oil and diluted with water, 
for lime and other light woods, are in 
very general use. It is as well to try 
these stains on pieces of waste wood in 
order to test their strength. They should 
be applied with a small brush to the 
carvings, care being taken not to go over 
the same place twice. 

Polishing is not a clean or pleasant 
occupation, but it certainly does add to 
the effect of some works. The flat sur¬ 
faces in the carvings to be polished ought 
to be perfectly smooth, as every little 
scratch or unevenness will be distinctly 


visible after the polishing process. 
White or transparent polish is used for 
light, or blacky French polish for brown, 
woods. Soak some tow, cotton-wool or 
wadding in the polish to be used, make it 
into a pad by putting it into a piece of 
soft linen, and drop a little linseed oil on 
the pad, this will enable the pad to pass 
easily over the wood; the pad should only 
feel slightly “ sticky,” but very little oil 
being used, as this has a tendency to 
deaden the polish. Use the pad with a 
circular motion, re-wetting it, when neces¬ 
sary, with the polish and oil. About 
three coats of polish are generally 
required, the carving being allowed to 
dry thoroughly between each. 

To conclude, “ Practice is better than 
precept,” is very true of wood-carving, and 
though perhaps at first you may under¬ 
take it merely as a means of filling up 
your leisure hours, yet perseverance in it 
will bring in its train real enjoyment—■ 
partly from the better acquaintance you 
will have with Nature’s handiwork, from 
which 3^011 have sought the originals of 
your designs, partly also in the pleasure 
it will enable you to give to others. Are 
not presents with “histories” attached 
to them far more valuable to our friends 
than things bought ready-made ? And is 
it too much to say that a piece of wood¬ 
carving is our “ petrified ” or consolidated 
thought h For is not our conception, and 
the fulfilment of that conception, written 
plainly in every leaf and flower ? 

H. C. 







DREAMING. 


f ITTING dreaming, young hands 
folding, 

Making visions sweet and fair, 
All the coming future moulding 
Into castles in the air; 

Proud they stand in stately seeming. 
Great the deeds ye mean to do, 

Ah! take care, amid your dreaming, 
Lest your visions come not true. 


Strong ye fain would be, yet kindly, 
Treading where the heroes trod, 
Aiding such as stumble blindly, 
Standing up for Light and God ; 
Charming all with courteous man¬ 
ner, 

Sweeping evil'things away; 
Holding up Truth’s royal banner 
In the thickest of the fray. 
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In the darkness light revealing 
To forlorn and lost mankind, 
Bringing strength and joy and healing, 
Love and peace to heart and mind. 
Beady for all self-denial, 

Eager to take up your stand, 
Scatheless to come forth from trial, 
Heroines and heroes grand ! 

Well, I would not dim your fancies; 

Spin and weave with colours gay, 

But take heed lest evil chances 
Steal your dainty web away ; 

And amid your longings pleasant 
Don’t forget all hope for you 
Lies in doing well at present 
All your hands may find to do. 


If to-day the threads are broken, 

Then to-morrow’s work is vain ; 

If unkindly words are spoken, 

They will bear you fruit of pain: 
For the future’s joy or sorrow 

Shows the work the past has done, 
And the victory to-morrow 

Means to-day the fight was won. 

Therefore if you would be noble, 
Crowned and victors in the strife, 
Face the moment’s passing trouble, 
Live with care your daily life— 
Time will show you all its story, 

Do not dream your strength away, 
And remember, future glory 
Is the outcome of to-day. 

Christian O. Burke. 


MORE OLD WIVE’S FABLES. 

(ICELANDIC TALES.) 

By EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 


UB next is a robber’s tale. 
We are rather scandal¬ 
ised at such stories now¬ 
adays, and have no re¬ 
spect for the kind of 
cleverness that leads to 
the treadmill, but in old olden times it 
used not to be so. Herodotus thought 
there was no harm in narrating an 
Egyptian story also to be found in the 
East, which is clearly only a fairy tale 
after all. In Enterpius 1 we read how 
King Bhampsinitus employed the oddest 
means to catch the clever thief who 
robbed his treasure-house, and how thrice 
deceived, as king, judge, and father, he 
found the best thing to do was to accept 
the bold and cunning robber as a son-in- 
law. The historian says that Bhamp¬ 
sinitus made him cordially welcome, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage be¬ 
cause he had proved himself to be the 
cleverest man living; he had shown him- 
1 Herodotus, Book ii. chap. cxxi. 


self superior to the Egyptians, and they 
were unquestionably superior to all other 
nations! 

Stories of thieves such as these abound 
in all collections of popular romances. 
Under the title of The Master Thief \ Mr. 
Asbjoernsen has published a Norwegian 
story which bears considerable resem¬ 
blance to the one I am about to relate. 1 

What strikes one most in these tales is 
the naive admiration of the narrator for 
the exploits of his heroes. We have 
long since passed that stage. The Greeks 
looked up to Ulysses, who was neither 
more nor less than a robber, and the 
Bomans worshipped Mercury. Our North¬ 
ern forefathers two or three thousand 
years ago held thieves in honour, our 
fathers admired the Heiduques and the 
Klephts, and we still hold great con¬ 
querors in high esteem. Who can say 
what our children will think of us for 

1 Translated by Mr. Dasent in his Popular 
Talcs from the Norse . Edinburgh, 1859. 
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that? Some day they may laugh over 
our want of civilisation, as we do over 
that of our fathers, and they will be 
perfectly right to do so. May the day 
hasten on when such empty, yet such 
costly glory will be held to be no more 
worthy of respect than a fairy legend! 

II. 

THE LITTLE GREY MAN. 

In olden times (I speak of three or 
four hundred years ago) there dwelt at 
Skalholt, in Iceland, an old peasant, who 
was no cleverer than he was rich. One 


day at church he heard a fine sermon 
preached on charity. “Give alms, my 
brethren—give alms,” said the priest, 
“ and the Lord will repay you a hundred¬ 
fold.” These words, repeated again and 
again, took hold of the peasant's mind, 
and confused what little brains he had. 
As soon as he got home he set to work 
to cut down the trees in his garden, to 
dig foundations, and to cart wood and 
stones as if he were going to build a 
palace. 

44 What are you doing there, my poor 
husband ? ” asked his wife. 

“Don’t call me your poor husband,” 
said the peasant, in a solemn voice ; 44 we 



are rich, my dear wife—or at least we 
soon shall be. In a fortnight’s time I 
shall give away my cow.” 

44 What! our only means of support! ” 
exclaimed his wife. “ Why, we shall die 
of starvation ! ” 

44 Be quiet, foolish woman ! ” replied 
the peasant; 44 it is very clear you do 
not understand the vicar’s sermons. If 
we give away our cow, we shall receive a 
hundred in its place for our reward. 
Our vicar said so, and it is in the Gospel. 
I shall stable fifty cows in the outhouse 
I am building, and with the price of the 
fifty others I will buy land enough to 
feed the herd both in winter and 
summer. We shall be richer than the 
king.” 


Without further troubling himself 
with his wife’s remonstrances, our literal 
friend set to work to build his stable, 
much to the astonishment of his neigh¬ 
bours. When it was done, the good man 
fastened a cord round his cow’s neck and 
took it straight to the vicar. He found 
him in conversation with two strangers 
whom he scarcely glanced at, so bent was 
he on making his present and receiving 
his reward. The pastor was greatly 
astonished, and pointed out to the poor 
man that our Lord was speaking of 
spiritual rewards, but all in vain the 
peasant kept on repeating, 44 You said 
so, your Reverence—you said so.” Tired 
of trying to make him listen to reason, 
the vicar, at last losing patience, turned 
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him out of the house, and the man, quite 
bewildered, stood stock still in the middle 
of the road, repeating, “You said so, you 
said so.” 

He had to go home, which was not 
very easy, for it was spring-time and 
the ice was thawing and the wind blew 
up the snow in eddies. At every step 
he slipped, and the poor cow lowed and 
refused to advance. At the end of an 
hour the peasant had lost his way, and 
was in danger of losing his life into the 
bargain. Perplexed, he came to a full 
stop, bemoaning his bad luck and not 
knowing what to do with the cow he 
was leading. Whilst he was thus musing 
disconsolately, a man came by carrying 
a large sack, and asked him what he 
was doing out there with his cow in such 
bad weather. 

When the peasant had told him his 
trouble, “ My good man,” said the 
stranger, “ you had better make an 
exchange with me. I live close by—give 
me your cow, which you will never be 
able to get home, and you take my sack; 
it is not very heavy, and all that it 
contains is worth having; there are meat 
and bones in it.” 

The bargain was soon concluded, and 
the stranger led off the cow, whilst the 
peasant laid the sack, which he found 
exceedingly heavy, across his shoulders. 
Directly he got home, fearing the sneers 
and reproaches of his wife, he gave her a 
long story of all the dangers he had 
run, and how he had cleverly exchanged 
a cow that was dying for a sack full of 
treasures. 

Whilst his wife listened to this long 
story she looked furious, but her husband 
begged her not to be angry, but to put 
her biggest saucepan on the fire. 

“You shall see what I have brought 
you,” he repeated. “Wait a little and 
you will thank me.” 

Saying this, he opened the sack, and, 
lo and behold! out came a little man 
dressed all in grey like a mouse. 

“ Good evening, friends,” he said, with 


an air worthy of a prince. “ I hope that 
instead of cooking me you will give me 
something to eat. This little journey 
has given me a splendid appetite.” 

The peasant dropped into a chair as 
if he had been shot. 

“There,” said his wife, “did I not 
know it all along 1 Here’s a nice piece 
of folly! but what can one expect of 
one’s husband but stupidity ? He has 
given away our cow, which was our only 
means of support; and now that we are 
without any, he brings home another 
mouth to feed. Why did you not remain 
under the snow, you and your sack and 
your treasure 1 ” 

The good woman would have gone on 
talking much longer if the little grey 
man had not pointed out to her that 
talking did not fill the pot, and that the 
wisest thing to do was to go out and 
bring home some game. 

He went out immediately, in spite of 
the darkness and the storm of wind , and 
snow, and returned after a while with a 
big sheep. 

“ Come,” said he, “ and kill this sheep 
for me. Do not let us die of hunger.” 

The old man and his wife looked at 
each other and then at the little man 
and his booty. This prize, fallen from 
the clouds, smelt of stolen property, but 
when starvation is in question, farewell 
to scruples! Lawfully or not, the mutton 
was devoured with relish. 

From that day forward there was 
always abundance in the peasant’s hut. 
Sheep succeeded sheep, and the good man, 
more confirmed than ever in his belief, 
asked himself whether he had not gained 
by the exchange he had made, when 
heaven, instead of the hundred cows had 
sent him such a clever purveyor as the 
little grey man. 

There is a reverse side to every shield. 
Whilst mutton grew more and more 
plentiful in the old man’s cottage, the 
royal flock which grazed in the meadows 
near grew smaller and smaller. The head 
shepherd, uneasy at this, told the king 
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that for some time, though he had had 
them watched with redoubled vigilance, 
the finest sheep of the flock had dis¬ 
appeared one after the other. No doubt 
some clever thief must be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Soon it was known that there 
was a new comer lodging in the peasant’s 
hut, but that no one knew whence he 
came. The king then commanded the 
stranger to be brought before him. The 
little man walked off in custody quite 
unconcernedly, but the peasant and his 
wife trembled remorsefully when they 


thought that the receivers as well as the 
thief would probably be hung. 

When the little grey man was brought 
before the king and his court, the king 
asked him if by any chance he had heard 
that five big sheep had been stolen from 
the royal flock. 

“Yes, your majesty,” answered the 
little man; “it was I who took 
them.” 

“And by what right?” inquired the 
king. 

“Your majesty,” replied the little 



man, “ J took them because a poor old 
couple were starving, whilst you, sire, 
were rolling in riches, and could not 
even consume the tenth part of your 
revenues. It seemed to me better that 
these good people should live on your 
supei fluities rather than die of misery, 
whilst you do not know what to do with 
your riches.” 

The king was dumbfounded at his 
audacity, and after looking at the little 
man with an expression that boded no 
good, said— 

“ As far as I see, your chief talent is 
stealing.” 


The little man bowed with a proud 
modesty. 

Very well,” said the king, “you 
deserve to be hanged, but I pardon you 
on condition that by to-morrow at this 
time you shall have stolen from my 
shepherds my black bull, which I have 
given particular orders to be carefully 
- guarded.” 

“Your majesty,” replied the little 
grey man, “requires of me an impossi¬ 
bility. How can I elude vigilance like 
that 'l ” 

“If you do not do it,” returned the 
king, “you will be hanged! ” 
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And with a wave of his hand he dis¬ 
missed the thief, to whom everybody 
whispered as he went out, “ You will 
be hanged ! ” 

The little grey man returned to the 
hut, where he was warmly welcomed by 
the old man and his wife. But he told 
them nothing, only that he wanted a 


rope, and should be starting at day¬ 
break the next day. They gave him the 
cow’s old halter, whereupon he retired to 
rest and slept peacefully. 

At the first glimmer of dawn the little 
grey man set off with his rope. He went 
into the forest, taking the road along 
which the king’s flocks would pass, and 



choosing a great oak well in sight, he 
hung himself by the neck to the thickest 
of its branches, taking good care not to 
make a slip-knot. 

Soon afterwards two herdsmen arrived 
at the spot, leading the black bull. 

“ Ah, ” said one of them, “look at that 
rascal who has got his deserts; anyhow, 


this time he has not stolen the halter. 
Good morning, you rogue. The king’s 
bull will not be stolen by you.” 

As soon as the herdsmen were out of 
sight, the little man in grey came down 
from the tree, took a cross road, and 
suspended himself afresh to a big oak 
close to the road. The astonishment of 
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the king’s herdsmen at the sight of the 
man hanging may easily be imagined ! ” 

“What is that]” exclaimed one of 
them. " Am I going blind ? Look, here 
is the man who was hanging over there! ” 

“ How stupid you are ! ” said his com¬ 
panion ; “ how could a man be hanging 
in two places at once ? No doubt it is 
a second thief; that is all.” 

“ I tell you it is the same one,” replied 
the first herdsman. I recognise him by 
his coat and his face.” 

“ And I,” returned the second, who 
was a sceptic, “ will take any wager you 
like it is another.” 

The wager was accepted, the two herds¬ 
men fastened up the king’s bull to a tree 
and ran back to the first oak. But whilst 
they ran the little man in grey jumped 
down from his gibbet and very quietly 
led home the bull to the peasant’s hut. 
There was great joy in the house, and 
the animal was put in the stable till it 
should be sold. 

When the two herdsmen returned to 
the castle in the evening, looking very 
crestfallen and their heads hanging, the 
king saw at once that they had been 
made fools of. He sent for the little 
man in grey, who made his appearance 
with all the serenity of a lofty mind. 

“ It is you who have stolen my bull,” 
said the king. 

“ Sire,” replied the little man,” I did 
it but to obey you.” 

“Very good,” said the king. “Here 
are ten gold crowns to buy back my bull ; 
but if in two days you have not stolen 
my bedclothes off my bed whilst I am in 
it you will be hanged.” 

“ Please your majesty,” said the little 
man, “ do not ask me to do such an im¬ 
possibility. You are too well guarded 
for a poor man like me even to be able 
to approach the castle.” 

“ If you do not do it,” replied the king, 
“I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
hanged.” 

Night having come on, the little man 
in grey, who had returned to the cottage, 


took a long rope and a basket. Into this 
basket, comfortably lined with moss, he 
put a cat who had just kittened, with all 
her family; then walking quietly through 
the darkness, he slipped into the castle 
and scaled the roof without being seen 
by any one. 

To find his way into a loft, and neatly 
saw through the flooring, and then through 
this opening to let himself down into the 
king’s chamber, was but a short piece of 
work for our clever friend. Once there 
he gently turned down the royal bed¬ 
clothes and laid the cat and her kittens 
in the bed; then he tucked in the bed¬ 
clothes again, and climbing up the rope 
seated himself on the canopy of the bed. 
From this elevated post he waited 
patiently for what should ensue. 

The palace clock struck eleven as the 
king and queen entered their apartment. 
Having unrobed, they both knelt and 
said their prayers, then the king ex¬ 
tinguished the light and the queen retired 
to rest. 

Suddenly she gave a scream and sprang 
into the middle of the room. 

“Have you gone out of your mind?” 
said the king. “ Are you going to alarm 
the whole castle ? ” 

“My dear,” replied the queen, “I felt 
a burning heat, and my foot touched 
something hairy.” 

“ Why not say at once the devil is in 
the bed?” returned the king, with a 
sarcastic smile. “ Women have the pluck 
of hares and the wit of owls.” 

Upon which he bravely plunged under 
the bedclothes, but in an instant he 
jumped out, bellowing like a bull, drag¬ 
ging after him the cat, who had buried 
her claws in the calf of his leg. 

On hearing the king’s shouts the sen¬ 
tinel came to the door and knocked three 
times with his halberd, to ask if he 
needed help. 

“Silence,” cried the king, who was 
ashamed of his weakness, and did not 
wish to be caught in a paroxysm of 
nervous terror. 
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He struck a light, lit the lamp, and 
saw the cat in the middle of the bed. 
She had returned to that position and 
was tenderly licking her kittens. 

“ This is too bad! ” he exclaimed, 
“ without respect to our crown this 
insolent creature has dared to invade 
our royal couch with her kittens ! Wait 
you hussy! I am going to give you 
your deserts.” 

“It will bite you,” said the queen, 



under sheet he wrapped up the cat 
and her kittens, then rolling up this 
bundle in the coverlet and upper sheet 
he made an enormous ball and threw it 
out of the window. 

“ Now,” said he to the queen, “ let us 
go into your room, and since we have 
taken our revenge we can sleep in peace.” 

The king sleeps ! and maybe happy 
dreams attend him in his sleep; but 


whilst he is reposing, a man climbs over 
the roof, and having fastened a rope up 
there slips down it into the courtyard. ’ 
He feels about for an invisible object, 
which he lifts on to his back, then scales 
the wall and runs off through the snow. 
If the sentinels are to be believed a 
phantom passed them in the night, and 
they heard the cry of a new born 
child. 

The next morning when the king 
awoke, he collected his thoughts and 
began for the first time to reflect on his 
nocturnal adventure. He then suspected 
that a trick had been played him, and 
that the author of the crime was very 
probably the little man in grey; so he 
sent for him at once. 

The little man made his appearance 
carrying on his shoulder the freshly 
ironed sheets, and kneeling on one knee 
before the queen he said respectfully: 

“ Your majesty knows that all I have 
done was only to obey the king. I hope 
she will be graciously pleased to pardon 
me.” 

“ I have no objection to do so,” said 
the queen, “ but do not ever do it again. 
I should die of fright.” 

“And I, I do not pardon you,” ex¬ 
claimed the king, much annoyed that the 
queen dared to forgive without the 
offender first consulting her lord and 
master. “Listen to me, rascal, if by 
to-morrow evening you have not stolen 
the queen herself from the castle, to¬ 
morrow evening you shall be hanged.” 

“ Please your majesty,” cried the little 
man, “ rather hang me at once and you 
will spare me four and twenty hours of 
anguish. How is it possible for me to 
succeed in such an attempt ? It would be 
easier to make one’s dinner off the 
moon.” 

“ That is your affair, not mine,” replied 
the king. “ Meanwhile I will give orders 
for the gibbet to be prepared.” 

The little man went out from the royal 
presence in despair ; he hid his face in his 
hands and sobbed as if his heart would 
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break. For the first time the king burst 
out laughing. 

Towards twilight a saintly capuchin, 
with his rosary in his hand, and his 
wallet on his back, came after the manner 
of his brotherhood to beg for broken 
victuals at the castle gates. When the 
queen had given him alms :— 

“ Madam,” said the capuchin, “ God 
will recompense you, and in my hands now 
is your reward. To-morrow you know 



an unhappy but guilty man will doubtless 
be hanged within the castle walls.” 

“ Alas !” said the queen, “ I forgive 
him with all my heart, and I wanted to 
save his life .’ } 

“That is not possible,” replied the 
monk; “ but this man who is a kind of 
sorcerer can make you a valuable present 
before he dies. I know he possesses three 
wonderful secrets, one of which alone is 
worth a kingdom, and one of these three 
secrets he can bequeath to her who has 
compassion on him.” 

NO. XLII. 


“ What are these secrets i ” asked the 
queen. 

“ By virtue of the first,” answered the 
monk, “ a wife can make her husband do 
all she wishes.” 



“ Ah ! ” said the queen pouting, “ that 
is not a very wonderful recipe. Ever 
since the time of Eve this mystery has 
been handed down from mother to 
daughter. What is the second secret ? ” 



“The second secret makes a person 
both wise and good.” 

“Well,” said the queen, in an absent 
tone and quite uninterested, “ What is 
the third?” 
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‘The third,” replied the capuchin, 
“ secures to the woman who possesses it 
peerless beauty and the gift of pleasing 
to the last day of her life.” 

“ My father, I wish to know that 
secret.” 

“ Nothing is easier,” said the monk. 
“ Only before he dies, whilst he is still a 
free man, the sorcerer must take your 
two hands and blow three times on your 
hair.” 

“ Let him come,” exclaimed the queen. 
“ Go and fetch him, father.” 

“ I cannot,” replied the capuchin. 
“ The king has given the strictest orders 
that that man is not to enter the castle. 
If he sets foot within these walls, he is a 
dead man. Do not grudge him the few 
hours that are left.” 

“ But, my father, the king has for¬ 
bidden me to go out before to-morrow 
evening.” 

“ That is vexatious,” said the monk. 
“ I see you must give up this priceless 
gift. Nevertheless it would be delightful 
to possess immortal youth, always to 
remain young and beautiful, and above 
all to be always beloved.” 

“ Alas ! my father, you are quite right. 
The king’s prohibition is the height of 
injustice. But if I were to attempt to 
go out the sentinels would prevent me. 
Do not look so astonished; this is the 
way the king treats me in his caprice. I 
am the most unhappy of women.” 

“ My heart bleeds for you i ” said the 
capuchin. “ What tyranny ! How bar¬ 
barous ! Poor woman ! Well, madam, 
in my opinion you ought not to yield to 
such unreasonableness ; your duty is to 
do as you like.” 

“ But how 'l ” returned the queen. 

“ There is a way out of the difficulty, 
if you decide to stand upon your rights. 
Get into this sack, and I will take you 
out of the castle at the risk of my life. 
And in fifty years’ time, when you are 
still as beautiful and youthful in appear¬ 
ance as you are now, you will congratulate 
yourself on having braved your tyrant.” 


“ Agreed,” said the queen ; “ but are 
you sure that I am not being led into 
a trap 1 ” 

“ Madam,” said the holy man, raising 
his arms and striking his breast, “as 
true as I am a monk, you have nothing 
to fear. Besides, as long as the unhappy 
man is with you, I shall be there.” 

“ And you will bring me back to the 
castle 'i ” 

“ I swear it.” 

“ With the secret ? ” added the queen. 

“ With the secret,” replied the monk. 
“ But if your majesty has any scruples, 
let us stay where we are, and let the 
recipe die with the man who discovered 
it, unless he prefers to give it to some 
more trusting lady.” 

For answer the queen courageously 
got into the sack, the capuchin drew the 
string, shouldered the burden, and tra¬ 
versed the courtyard with measured 
steps. On his way he met the king, who 
was making his round. 

“You have made a good collection I 
see,” said the king. 

“ Sire,” replied the monk, • “ your ma¬ 
jesty’s charity is inexhaustible. I am 
afraid I have abused it. Perhaps I 
should do better to leave the sack here 
and all that it contains.” 

“No, no,” said the king; “take it 
all, father, and good riddance. I do 
not imagine that all you have got there 
is worth much. You will have a poor 
feast.” 

“May your majesty sup with as good 
an appetite as I shall,” returned the 
monk, in a fatherly tone; and he passed 
on, mumbling some indistinguishable 
words, probably an ave. 

The bell sounded for supper, and the 
king entered the hall rubbing his hands. 
He was pleased with himself, and in 
hopes of having his revenge, two reasons 
for a good appetite. 

“ The queen not down yet 1 ” he in¬ 
quired, in an ironical voice. “ I am not 
surprised. Ladies are famed for their 
unpunctuality.” 
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He was seating himself at the table, 
when three soldiers with crossed halberts 
pushed into the hall the little man in 
grey. 

“ Sire,” said one of the guards, “ this 
rascal has had the audacity to enter the 
courtyard of the castle, notwithstanding 
the royal prohibition. We would have 
hanged him on the spot without inter¬ 
rupting your majesty at supper, but he 
pretends that he has a message from the 
queen, and that he is the bearer of a 
state secret.” 

“ The queen ! ” exclaimed the king, 


thunderstruck. “ Where is she 1 Wretch ! 
what have you done ? ” 

“ I have stolen her,” said the little 
man, coolly. 

“ And how ? ” said the king. 

“ Sire, the capuchin who had such a 
big sack on his back, and to whom your 
majesty condescended to say, ‘ Take it 

all, and good riddance !- ’ ” 

“That was you ! ” exclaimed the king ; 
“ but in that case, you scoundrel, I my¬ 
self am in danger. One of these days 
you will be stealing me, and my kingdom 
into the bargain.” 



“ Sire, I have something yet to request j 
of you.” 

“You alarm me,” said the king. 

“ Who are you, then ? A wizard, or the 
devil himself ? ” 

“No, sire; I am only the Prince of 
Holar. You have a marriageable daugh¬ 
ter, and I had just requested her hand 
of you when stress of weather obliged 
me, with my equerry, to take shelter at 
the house of the vicar of Skalholt. There 
chance threw in my path a half-witted 
peasant, and made me play the part you 
know of. As for the rest, all that I 
have done has been only with the wish 
to obey and please your majesty.” 

“ Very good,” said the king, “ I un- 


| derstand, or rather I do not understand. 
No matter, prince, I prefer to have you 
for a son-in-law than a neighbour. As 
soon as the queen comes-” 

“ Sire, she is here. My equerry has 
attended her back to the palace.” 

The queen soon entered, a little 
ashamed of her simpleness, and of being 
so easily taken in, but was quickly con¬ 
soled on hearing that she was to have 
such a clever man for a son-in-law. 

“What is the famous secret?” whis¬ 
pered she to the Prince of Holar; “ you 
owe it me.” 

“ The true secret of preserving beauty 
for ever.” said the prince, “is to be for 
j ever beloved.” 
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“And the way to be ever beloved] ” 
asked the queen. 

“Is . to be ever good and guileless,” 
replied the prince, “ and to carry out 
your husband’s wishes.” 

‘/He dares to call himself a sorcerer! ” 
cried the queen, indignantly, raising her 
hands to heaven. 

“ Let us have done with these myste¬ 
rious whisperings,” said the king, who 
was already beginning to feel alarmed. 


“ Prince, when you are our son-in-law, 
you will have more time than you wifi 
care for in which to talk to your mother- 
in-law. Supper is getting cold. Let us 
come to table! We will devote this 
evening to pleasure only. You must 
amuse yourself, son-in law, for to-morrow 
is your marriage day.” 

After making this remark, which he 
thought rather clever, the king looked at 
the queen, but her face wore an expression 



which made him instantly rub liis chin 
thoughtfully, and watch the flies wheel¬ 
ing about in close vicinity to the ceiling. 

So terminates the Prince of Holar’s 
adventures. Happy days have no his¬ 
tory. We know, however, that he suc¬ 
ceeded his father-in-law to the throne, 
and that he became a great king. Some¬ 
thing of a liar, and something of a 
thief, bold and crafty in character, he 


possessed the qualities so necessary to a 
conqueror. He filched from his neigh¬ 
bours more than a thousand acres of 
snow which he lost and re-conquered 
three times over, sacrificing in the tran¬ 
saction six armies. His name also 
figures gloriously in the illustrious annals 
of Skalholt and Holar. To any of 
which famous records we refer the reader 
who wishes to learn more about Prince 
Holar or the Little Grey Man. 


A HIGHLAND FAIRY. 

By SIR DAVID WEDDERBURN, Bart., M.P. 


HE remote Highlands of. Scot¬ 
land still afford a refuge to 
various wild animals, which 
have disappeared from other 
parts of Great Britain; and only two 


centuries have elapsed since the last wolf 
was killed in Sutherland. Ancient super¬ 
stitions doubtless linger in the same re¬ 
gions, but fairies, brownies, and kelpies 
are becoming very scarce indeed, like wild 
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cats and martens—the schoolmaster being 
no less fatal to the former class, than the 
gamekeeper is to the latter. It is now al¬ 
most impossible to extract from a High¬ 
lander any local traditions of a super¬ 
natural character; he usually professes 
to know nothing about such antiquated 
follies, and altogether ignores the ghostly 
inhabitants, with which the imagination 
of his ancestors peopled every grey ruin 
and green mound of their native glens. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this 
professed ignorance is altogether genuine, 
and whether his silence may not be some¬ 
times due to the fear of ridicule, or even 
to a remnant of the ancient belief, that 
it is unlucky to talk in public about 
fairies or goblins, as giving offence to 
those very irritable beings. Anyhow, it 
must be admitted that supernatural 
creatures of all sorts are now scarce, 
even in the remotest Highlands; they 
are rarely heard of, and still more rarely 
seen; the charm and terror of their pre¬ 
sence have alike departed. The modern 
sportsman may not hope for a bright 
vision of “huntress maids in robes of 
green,” such as are described in the 
weird ballad of “ Glenfinlas,” - but he also 
need not fear the fate of Lord Ronald, 
craftily lured to destruction, and torn 
limb from limb by the “ wayward ladies 
of the glen,” whose arts failed with his 
more prudent companion, the chief of 
Moy. These fair but malignant spirits 
have ceased in our own time from inter¬ 
fering with deer-stalkers, as they used to 
do in the good old days, when wolves 
abounded in the Highlands and the 
Saxon tongue was not heard. 

Once, indeed, I was myself almost 
disposed to suspect something “ no 
canny ” in a midnight apparition of the 
far north. For several seasons I was 
an occupant, along with several fellow- 
legislators, of an extensive tract of moor 
and moss, mountain and lake, in a re¬ 
mote part of Sutherland. The lodge was 
a comfortable residence, but was in a 
corner of our wide and wild domain, so 


that there were portions of the ground 
which lay beyond range, for purposes 
of shooting and fishing, in the absence 
of roads or bridle-paths, across the 
treacherous peat-bogs. 

We were, therefore, accustomed to 
detach at intervals a couple of sportsmen 
for a few days to occupy a cottage, 
known as the “ Penal Settlement,” 
picturesquely situated under the frown¬ 
ing precipices of Ren Hope, where the 
only building in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood is the ruined Pictish tower of 
Dun Dornadilla. 

This outpost duty involved a certain 
amount of “roughing,” but was a very 
pleasant change from the life of a London 
season. Our days were employed in 
deer-stalking, fishing, or shooting—some¬ 
times Ben Hope being ascended in search 
of ptarmigan; and after dining on the 
produce of our sport, and playing a game 
or two of euchre, we generally managed 
to sleep soundly enough upon our rickety 
camp bedsteads. 

We were, however, disturbed once in a 
mysterious manner, at the very witching 
hour of night, when little was wanting 
to persuade a believer in the super¬ 
natural that we were honoured with a 
visit by one of the “good neighbours,” 
or “ people of peace,” as fairies are 
deferentially styled in Scotland by the 
faithful few who still cherish a belief 
in such beings. 

Like the two Highland chiefs in 
Glenfinlas, my companion and myself 
had “ chased the dark-brown game that 
bounds o’er Albion’s hills of wind” (in 
less poetical, but more correct, language 
we had been deer-stalking), and “ in our 
hut, in social guise, our sylvan fare we 
then enjoyed.” Outside “ rain beat, hail 
rattled, whirlwinds tore,” as they can do 
in Sutherland, coming direct apparently 
from the North Pole; but our “ solitary 
cabin,” more solidly constructed than 
that of Lord Ronald, was perfectly 
weather-tight, and very snug we felt by 
a warm fire of peats. It was just the 
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occasion for telling tales of supernatural 
horror and enjoying them thoroughly. 

In due time we retired to our truckle- 
beds, which were hard and uncomfortable 
enough, but upon which we were soon 
sleeping the sleep of the just who have 
spent a long day upon the moors. Sud¬ 
denly I was aroused by a distinct sound 
of knocking. I could not believe my 
ears, and thought at first that I had 
been dreaming, so improbable was a 
visit from any human being at that 
hour and in that place. But no, it came 
again, distinct and regular, evidently 
proceeding from the outer door. I called 
to my companion— 

“ Do you hear the spirit rapping 1 ” 

“ I certainly hear a rapping ; what on 
earth can it be ? ” 

“ We must get up and find out. A 
midnight visitor must be admitted in 
weather like this, but we could well have 
excused the visit.” 

A large black retriever was in the 
room with us, but he displayed less ex¬ 
citement than might have been expected 
at the unwonted disturbance. A light 
was soon struck, and no dressing was 
necessary, as we had only divested our¬ 
selves of outer garments before lying 
down. Lest “ Sailor ” should act inhos¬ 
pitably, he was held securely by the 
collar, and we proceeded to open the 
outer door, marvelling not a little as to 
what sort of Polter-Geist this persistent 
knocker would prove to be. 

The door was opened, and we both 
stared eagerly out into the darkness; 
our candles flickered in the wind, and at 
the first glance I could see nothing at all, 
looking, as I did, at the level of my own 
head. The next instant, however, look¬ 
ing down , I saw the figure of a little 


child, with long fair hair hanging over 
her shoulders. She stood for a second 
or two in the flickering light, then 
vanished like a dream before any one 
had spoken a word, and we neither saw 
nor heard anything more of the Infant 
Banshee. The keeper, who was the 
usual inhabitant of the cottage, had 
appeared on the scene, and to him we 
at once appealed— 

“ Did you see that little girl ? Do 
you know who she is? ” 

His reply, alas! destroyed all idea of 
a fairy tale. 

“ Yes, sir; she is the daughter of the 
shepherd who lives up the glen.” 

“ Then go out immediately and call 
her ; she will know your voice, especially 
if you call in Gaelic. Tell her to come 
in and take shelter here.” 

He did as directed, but the child had 
been too much scared at the sight of 
strangers in the keeper’s cottage, and she 
would not answer to the call. It was 
useless to attempt pursuit in the dark, 
so we could only trust that she would 
reach her father’s cottage in safety—an 
easy enough affair, as there is a good 
road through the glen. We left the 
4 4 Penal Settlement ” next morning, and 
never ascertained clearly why so young a 
child was wandering about the glen in the 
middle of a stormy night. All we heard 
was that she was “ rather a strange child.” 

Although the mystery was in the main 
solved by the keeper’s statement, it is 
impossible to forget the feelings of per¬ 
plexity and astonishment with which I 
listened to the startling knocks, and 
gazed for a single moment upon the 
pretty little sprite—for such she really 
seemed—who disturbed the weary hunters 
at the mirk hour of midnight. 
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By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori,” etc. 

CHAPTER XY. 

“ Aroint thee, witch ! ” 

—Shakespeare. 


HILE Dorner was absent 
at Alsdorf consulting his 
friend, Josenhans was 
taking the opportunity 
to cajole Dame Martha 
out of any little savings 
which she might have made since his last 
visit. Finding her alone he threw himself 
down in the deep window-seat, crossed 
his long legs, and said coaxingly— 

“ So the old mother thought of her lad 
while he was away in the wars ? He has 
not come home any the richer for all 
the hard blows he has given and taken. 
There was a golden brooch meant for the 
little mother, but he had to sell it to a 
little Jew who did business in the camp 
—served as my lord general’s spy, and 
bought any matters of booty the men 
had to sell; and when pay stopped and 
rations ran short, what was one to do ? 
So the brooch went. I knew the good 
old mother would be glad to have me 
back, even if I came empty-handed.” 

“ Yes, yes, my boy,” said the old 
woman, tenderly, “ I would I had aught 
to give thee, but it is little I can lay 
aside now ; there is no selling our wares, 
and I have scarce earned a penny these 
last years.” 

“ Flow! ” said Josenhans, with uncon¬ 
cealed disappointment. “ I thought there 
were some little matters which went into 
your own pocket ; it used to be so, I 
know,” he added, suspiciously—and he 
had good reason to know it; every 
thaler which she had accumulated hav¬ 
ing sooner or later passed into his 
possession. 


“ And so there were, and whenever I 
could lay aside a penny I said to myself, 
‘ This is for my boy ; he will need it one 
day.’ But, seest thou, we live on what 
the farm gives us and lack nothing, but 
there is scarce any selling to be done; 
Stahleck, which took our wool, has no 
longer a trade, and Erfurt, where we 
sent our wheat, is far off, and the danger 
of having it and the horses and waggon 
seized by the way is so great that we 
have ventured none thither for two 
seasons; ’tis scarce worth while to 
plant it.” 

“ Then you have nought - to give 
me t l ” 

“Not a thaler, my lad, and grieved 
am I to say it.” 

“I had done better to take another 
service; there is mostly booty to be had 
even if not much pay, and that is some¬ 
times best in these kipper and wipper 1 
times,” said Josenhans, using the name 
which had arisen to express the de¬ 
basing and clipping of coin which was 
one of the many unhappy results of the 
Thirty Years’ War. “I think I will be 
off and serve Max of Bavaria.” 

“ Nay, nay, my son,” protested Dame 
Martha, hastily and aghast, “ thou wilt 
not serve under the cruel persecutors of 
thy brethren; that will I never believe 
of son of .mine.” 

“ A soldier knows nought of fellow- 
believers ; he serves under the colours 
which pay best,” said Josenhans, with 

1 From the words in the dialect of Upper 
Saxony—“kippen,” to cut off; “ wippen,” to 
weigh. ^ 
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a careless laugh ; and he broke into a 
popular song which had been raised by 
many a watch-fire— 

“ ‘Let parson and statesman go prate of the 
right— 

My trade is a soldier’s, I ask but to fight. 

For Union or League I will strike any day ; 

That cause is the best one which gives the best 

Pay!’” 

“ My son ! ” said Dame Martha, deeply 
shocked, and hurt in what was her ten- 
derest point, “ such jesting is not seemly 
in any, least of all in one who is the 
son of men like thy forefathers, who 
have gone to prison and to death sooner 
than yield a tittle of their faith.’’ 

“More fools they!” muttered Josen¬ 
hans; but Dame Martha proceeded un¬ 
heeding— 

“ And therefore has a blessing ever 
rested upon them and on their labours.” 

“It would seem that the blessing is 
running short as to thalers. But there 
should be a gold chaiin somewhere-” 

“ I cannot give thee that,” said Dame 
Martha, - hastily. “ My mother-in-law 
gave it me when I married, and she had 
it from hers; it ever goes to the wife of 
the eldest son. By rights Gertrude 
should have had it, but I thought to give 
it her when I died, and she never made 
as if she desired it. It is scarce mine to 
give to any but Hanslein’s wife.” 

“ The brat is five years old, or six, per¬ 
chance ! Nay, long before he has a wife 

to need it-” Josenhans stopped 

short; even he could not quite say to 
his mother, “ An old woman like you 
will be in your grave.” He tried another 
tack. “ See here, good mother,” he 
said, assuming a serious tone, “when 
a man has debts, he must pay them. 
You ever taught us so.” 

“ Surely, son.” 

“Then must I take service and earn 
wherewith to do so, for debts have I, not 
a few, and paid they must be.” 

“Bight, my boy, but wherefore not 
return to your old regiment? You 
would then serve the good cause, for, | 


by what you told me, they were to 
march north against the Imperialists, 
and join the Swedish general, Bauer.” 

“ I liked not my captain. Bittmeister 
Pfilze is a hard man, and an ungodly,” 
said Josenhans, who had his reasons for 
avoiding his old company, which he had 
found it safest to leave in the night, 
without giving notice to any one. “ No, 
I will go serve the Elector of Saxony.” 

“Name not the renegade, son Josen¬ 
hans ! ” exclaimed Dame Martha, rear¬ 
ing up her tall figure even more erectly 
than usual, while a red flush came to her 
withered cheek, at the name of that 
John George of Saxony who had made a 
separate peace, and obtained Lusatia as 
a compensation for his expenses in the 
war, at the price of deserting the Be- 
formed cause. “ Let me not hear it 
spoken under this roof ! Out upon his shifts 
and wiles, and the evil treaty which he 
signed at Prague last May ! Wherefore 
is the good Landgrave of Hesse Cassel left 
out of the count, together with all the other 
Calvinist states ? Wherefore should Halber- 
stadt be yielded up unto Babylon ? What 
profit have we that blood and treasure 
and tears have been poured out without 
stint or measure if this be the end ? 
Bather fight until not a man be left to 
hold a sword, or a woman to give son 
and husband in all the fatherland, than 
put a hand to such a peace as this! ” 

She spoke with energy and conviction 
which lent something grand to her hard 
features and tall form; but had Josenhans 
been better versed in the politics of the 
day he might readily have retorted that 
but for the greed and self-seeking of the 
leaders in the war, and the bitter dis¬ 
putes between Lutherans and Calvinists, 
no such peace could ever have been sug¬ 
gested. Dame Martha’s views of con¬ 
ciliation were that her opponent should 
yield everything and she nothing; al¬ 
though of good Lutheran stock, nature 
had intended her for the most rigid Cal¬ 
vinist, and it was this essential difference 
of temperament between herself and 
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Dorner which made her always inclined to 
clash with him, and prefer Josenhans, who 
believed nothing in particular, to the 
son who differed with her out of convic¬ 
tion. 

“No, my son, you will not serve the 
Elector,” she added, after a pause, during 
which Josenhans said nothing. “Rather 
than that-” She stopped. 

Josenhans was still silent. He knew 
how to bide his time. 

“ Rather than that- Thou art 

wrong to have debts, but right in saying 
they must be paid. I am glad thou hast 
not forgotten thou art of an honest 
stock. Yes, if thou wilt give me thy 
word never to serve under John George 
thou shalt have the chain.” 

“ I give it heartily,” answered Josen¬ 
hans, with the utmost readiness; indeed 
he was always ready to give what cost 
him so little, and was so worthless that 
he felt some surprise any one should care 
to ask for it. 

Dame Martha rose slowly, and went to 
a little cupboard in the wall, which she 
unlocked with one of the keys which 
hung in a bunch at her girdle. 

“ I saved it when the Amalekites came 
upon us last summer,” she said, looking 
with some remorse at the family heir¬ 
loom. “I thought to part with it to 
none but the next mistress of Tannen- 
hof, but surely it is mine to give—thy 
brother might take it amiss, yet sure I 
may give it away if I will; and the 
cause wherefore I let it go touches us 
all, for thy debts must be paid. No 
more debts, son Josenhans, mark that. 
No Dorner ever yet needed to beg delay 
from a creditor. Do you heed me ? ” 

“Ay, good mother,” said Josenhans, 
mentally valuing the heavy gold chain 
as it lay on her lap, and purposing apply¬ 
ing what it brought him to anything 
rather than paying his debts. She 
reached it to him slowly, as if conscience 
still pricked her. 

“ There, thou hast it; prate not of the 
matter,” she said, sharply; and Josen¬ 


hans smiled, perceiving that she stood in 
awe of what Dorner would say were he 
to learn what she had done. 

“She can have nought else to give, 
since she parts with this,” he thought 
ruefully; and then he said aloud, as he 
dropped the chain into the pocket of his 
close jacket, “ Brother Martin should 
have some store of thalers yet left, for 
if you sell not, neither do you buy.” 

“Few, if any. We needed no small 
sum to repair the house, and buy us 
plenishing after the spoilers wasted us. 
Had they been more, they had left not 
even the standing crops; but they were 
few, and in haste.” 

“Ay, I marvelled how it was they 
left aught. So the money went thus. 
Still, maybe he could fit Martin out for 
the wars when I take him away,” said 
Josenhans, by way of trying a threat 
which had brought him in money once 
before, though he had no real intention 
of taking a son with him who suited him 
so little as Martin. Josenhans felt 
angry and uneasy whenever in the midst 
of his vaunting he met the steady 
innocent look of Martin's eyes. 

“ How! thou wouldst not take the boy. 
And yet perchance it were well,” said 
Dame Martha, to the very great surprise 
and disappointment of Josenhans, who 
had expected an outcry of supplication, 
and a promise of procuring money from 
Dorner if he would leave her grandson. 

“ Why, good mother, when I was here 
last and spoke of it, you were for moving 
heaven and earth against me. You have 
changed your mind, it seems.” 

“ Hearken, Josenhans,” said the Baue- 
rin, as she leaned mysteriously forward, 
and spoke in a lowered voice after a 
cautious glance all round. “ I have some¬ 
what to tell thee, for after all it is thou 
who art the lad's father, and not Martin, 
who is but his uncle, though he demeans 
himself as if the boy were his own, and. 
it is but due to thee to warn thee that 
the girl Resi, whom the maids call the 
Seejungfer, has cast her spells upon him. 
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I have seen it this long time, and would 
have warned thy brother, but he too is 
besotted by her, and would not heed, and 
now that others see it too, for only this 
morning Rosel said—” 

“ Ha ! ha! I knew Martin was not 
such a fool as not to have eyes for a fair 
face, for all his quiet ways. Never trust 
a quiet lad like him, where there is a pair 
of bright eyes. She is the prettiest thing 
about the place.” 

“ Josenhans ! am I to think that she 
has bewitched you too'?” asked the 
alarmed Dame Martha, who, even if she 
had not been too much accustomed to the 
daily sight of Theresa to notice the 
gradual change in the pale, brown, thin 
girl whom Dorner brought home nearly 
two years before, had naturally less keen 
an eye for a pretty face than Josenhans. 
He laughed outright, but she continued 
with additional solemnity and emphasis, 

“Laugh not, for a witch she is, as 
surely as her sister was one of the 
elect. I misdoubted her from the first 
day that Martin brought her hither from 
that nest of papists, Miihlbach, and I 
watched her long, and said no word ; but 
now that she begins to work her spells on 
the lad—” 

“ Lads of twenty are oft under the spell 
of a bright eye and a rosy lip,” said 
Josenhans, “but ’twere pity to burn such 
witches as those. Were she a hag of 
seventy instead of seventeen, then 
indeed—” 

“Thy scoffing is unseemly, son Josen¬ 
hans,” said Dame Martha, and she closed 
her lips austerely, as if resolved to tell 
no more. 

“ Nay, let me hear all, mother. What 
has she done more, this Seejungfer, as you 
call her?” 

“ Much, Josenhans, much,” said the old 
dame, forgetting her displeasure in eager¬ 
ness to accuse Theresa. “ See—what was 
that?” 

“The wind shook yon door. Well ? ” 

“It has never shut fast since the 
spoilers wrenched it off its hinges, 


though Gregor took it in hand only last 
week. But this girl—she knew more 
than she should of those who fell upon 
Miihlbach, or how was it that she only 
was left alive when all others were slain ? 
And, whatever Martin may say, she 
surely guided the enemy over the Bitterns’ 
Marsh and led them hither, else had they 
never found the road.” 

“But methought ’twas Hansjacob, the 
lame magister, was the guide; they told 
me so at Alsdorf, and the rascal was shot 
for his pains.” 

“ Ay, the girl said so. But who knows 
how it truly was ? ” 

“ But wherefore should she have done 
the thing?” persisted Josenhans, whose 
common-sense resisted the perverse fancies 
of the prejudiced old woman. 

“ I know not; how should I ? Who 
shall say what moves one given up to the 
black art ? Were it not motive enough to 
bring woe on a godly household ? Take 
my word for it, so it was. Ask her of that 
time, and see if she does not blench and 
pale, and show herself loth to speak of 
it. If she be no witch, how is it that 
many a time when we all saw her go 
into her chamber and could swear that 
she never quitted it, one or another has 
gone in and found her not ? Ask Bosel, 
an you will, or even Dore, though since 
she has been making ready her wedding 
gear—she had been married last year but 
for our troubles, and this Besi has helped 
her deftly—Dore is scarce willing to say 
aught against her.” 

“ So ! You are sure she can pass thus 
invisibly? That is strange, but I have 
heard of such things,” said Josenhans, 
now a good deal impressed. “ If so, per¬ 
chance she can draw me a Passauer 
Zettel.” 

“ I know not of what you speak, son.” 

“Why, a charm to make a man safe 
against sword-stroke or bullet. I had one 
which I could carry about in the hollow of a 
pen, a scrap of paper covered with mar¬ 
vellous signs. There was a corporal in a 
Tilly’schen regiment who could write such, 
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and many a gulden he got by it. I re¬ 
member that once, when he was out of 
humour, a Bavarian newly joined plagued 
him to write him a Passauer Zettel, and 
at last he gave him a bit of parchment 
whereon he had written, ‘ Poltroon, pro¬ 
tect thyself/ and the man sewed it up in 
his doublet, and so clever was this cor¬ 
poral, that neither shot nor sabre harmed 
that Bavarian until he fell in storming 
Burg Lowenstein.” 

“He fell then at last,” said Dame 
Martha, who had been listening with deep 
attention ; “ no doubt he met his death by 
a silver bullet; no spell can secure against 
that.” 

All thought so, and in the very moat 
there was a fight between three men for 
the charm in his doublet, wherein one 
was killed, and another badly wounded ; 
but he who got it was a lucky man, for 
I have seen him myself amid a great 
rain of shot unhurt, and he could go 
where he would bravely, since he had 
nothing to fear.” 

Then this is what the girl is working 
with those strange figures which she and 
Martin draw by the hour. My poor lad ! 
the wicked baggage has led him into sin, 
and he too innocent to know it! ” 

“ How learned she the black art think 
you ? ” 

Dame Martha suddenly stopped short, 
recollecting with an unpleasant shock 
that it was under Faber’s teaching that 
Martin and Theresa had learned to draw 
these suspicious shapes. 

“I I think she learned them from one 
who can have nought to do with art 
magic, she said, with some confusion, 

“ but 1 fear me she has turned his teach¬ 
ing to an evil use.” 

“ Maybe she would draw me such a 
one,” said Josenhans. “I have always 
wanted one since I lost mine, which I had 
from a wise woman.” 

“ My son, how canst thou put thy trust 
in dealings with the powers of evil 1 ” 

“ But mine was a verse from the Gos¬ 
pels, mother, writ, as I said, so small 


that I could keep it within a quill, and I 
have never had good luck since I lost it. 
The proud jade has never a word nor a 
look for me, but mayhap if Martin were 
to speak her fair—though I will not have 
my boy taking up with a beggar lass, 
though she were as fair to see as the 
Queen of Sheba ! ” 

“ Martin shall never wed a Papist and 
a witch, had she tenfold as much gold as 
this one,” exclaimed Dame Martha ; “fair 
or foul, rich or poor, it makes nought.” 

“How! what gold has she then? I 
thought she was a poor lass whom you 
sheltered for charity,” said Josenhans, 
with even keener interest than he had 
shown when B-esi’s magic powers were 
mentioned. 

“Not so, at least not now,” said the 
Bauerin, forgetting or ignoring Dorner’s 
express desire that she should never 
speak of TJlrike’s bequest. He would 
rather that no one had known of it but 
himself and Martin, but TJlrike had seen 
no danger in naming it to Dame Martha, 
and urging that part at least of the 
money should be spent on Theresa’s main¬ 
tenance, so that she might be no burden. 
Dorner had only laughed at the notion, and 
Dame Martha had also put the proposal 
aside, for though saving and economical 
by training and habit as a thrifty house¬ 
wife should be, she was in large matters 
as generous and openhanded as Dorner 
himself. She told Josenhans that a 
considerable sum had been found sewn 
into the dead soldier’s jacket, and that 
it had been put away for Theresa’s future 
use. 

“ I expect he found a cache somewhere, 
or won it at play. I myself once found 
out the hiding place where a Magdeburg 
citizen had hidden his gold; he told not 
until I had pricked him as full of 
needles as your huswife there, and 
warned him fairly that I would saw the 
flesh off his bones an he owned not 
where it was. And truly there was 
enough to have let me live like a prince 
all the rest of my life, only I lost it at 
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play ; since then I have used my own 
dice,” said Josenhans, with an odd laugh, 

“ and old Schrammenhannes, as we call 
Pappenheim, because he is scarred all 
over, he heard of it, and ordered me to 
be hung, for he said I was too great a 
fool to live. But I told him I hoped to 
do as much again at the next storm he 
led us to, and thereon he laughed and 
bade them let me go.” 

Dame Martha listened with mingled 
interest and horror, and looked reproach¬ 
fully, yet proudly, at this audacious 
corporal. 

“ It would seem you do strange things 
in war, son Josenhans,” she said, shaking 
her grey head. 

“Very strange, mother,” he answered, 
with much more truth than usual. 

“But thou hadst not really a hand 
in storming Magdeburg, the bulwark of 
our cause! ” 

“ No, no ; I jested. But where think 
you is the gold 1 ” 

“ Nay, that I know not. Thy brother 
tells not everything to the old mother 
as thou are wont to do.” 

Josenhans scarcely suppressed a laugh 
at this simple old woman who believed 
entirely in him, and whose honest heart 
would have been quite broken could she 
have seen him as he really was, or even 
as he showed himself to Dorner. Bad as 
he was, he would not have liked to un¬ 
deceive her. There was some little 
tenderness left in him for the old mother, 
even while he scorned her credulous faith 
in him, and her preference for his worth¬ 
less self over her good elder son, who had 
never cost her a pang nor wheedled her 
out of her money. Dorner chanced to 
come in as Josenhans was about to leave 
the room. In the interest of the con¬ 
versation about Besi, he had forgotten to 
tuck in the chain ; an end hung out, and 
Dorner recognised it at once. His eye 
went very gravely from it to Dame 
Martha, who reddened and fidgeted ; but 
neither said a word about it, and Josen¬ 
hans swaggered off towards the dairy. 


ftosel was standing at the door, waiting 
to see him pass and interchange a few 
words, for, as Dorner had said, this 
ruffling gallant had turned her head, and 
she fully believed herself on the way to 
be his bride. 

“ So, you are here ! ” he cried, with a 
laugh, while he chucked her round chin ; 
“how comes that at this time of dayl 
Always something to do in a dairy h To 
be sure. Well, I have been hearing how 
a fellow comrade of mine lies buried 
somewhere here. You must show me 
where.” 

“ Ah, the poor young lady’s red 
soldier. After all, soldiers do not make 
such bad husbands,” said Bosel, with a 
glance at Josenhans; “and he left her 
moneys too.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ Oh, well, it was said so,” said Rosel, 
growing scarlet, and Josenhans recollected 
the sound which had caught Dame 
Martha’s ear. “ He lies under the old 
fir-trees, not far from the great ants’ 
nest, which Master Dorner will not have 
cleared away.” 

“So! how is that!” asked Josenhans, 
with awakened interest. 

“ Indeed I know not, nasty things, nor 
how they came there all at once. I could 
swear there were no ants there before the 
landsknechts fell upon us, and I must 
have noticed it, for I hate the creatures; 
and just then I had to pass pretty often, 
for the calves were in the field hard by ; 
but there they were, and they have built 
their nest higher and higher ever since, 
and swarm across the path. Do you 
think, Herr Corporal, that they could 
have anything to do with the ill luck 
that befell us?” 

“ And my brother will not have them 
meddled with 1 ” 

“No, that he will not; and he was 
angry when Klaus would shovel them 
away, and said the vermin should not be 
molested, as if it mattered what one did 
to creatures * that have no souls. Why, 
Martin treats the birds and beasts as if 
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they could feel like Christians. I call it 
downright wicked,” said Rosel. 

Josenhans did not feel at all called on 
to advocate the cause of the brute crea¬ 
tion. He was turning over in his mind 
what he had just heard, and a dim recol¬ 
lection began to take a distinct form. 
Surely his grandfather used to confide his 
money to the keeping of an ant-hill, and 
Dorner, fearing another inroad, perhaps 
too sudden to avoid, might have con¬ 
cealed Conrad’s money, with perhaps 
some of his own, in this same way. The 
mysterious rise of an ant-hill, just where 
there was money to hide, was at least 


worth investigating, and Josenhans could 
not well employ the ingenious modes too 
well known in the wars of obliging 
owners of money to betray its hiding 
place. He laughed scornfully to himself 
at the notion, that should Dorner ever 
find himself in the hands of soldiers he 
could resist their ways of making him 
give up whatever he possessed. Josen¬ 
hans knew all these, and had practised a 
good many of them, but he might be mis¬ 
taken as to Dorner. It would have been 
hard to devise any torture which could 
have driven Martin Dorner to betray 
what he held as a trust. 


To be continued* 



FOETICAL PICTURE PUZZLE. 
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Nuts to Crach . 

1. 

A round pond, whose diameter is eigh- 
teen feet, has in the centre a reed grow¬ 
ing, which stands three feet above the 
surface of the water. If the reed is bent 
it will touch the edge of the pond. What 
is the depth of the water ? 

2 . 

There is a number, the halves of which 
multiplied by each other produce the 
same result as if the number were di¬ 
vided into four equal parts and these 
were multiplied by each other. What 
is the number ? 

3 . 

The numerator and the denominator of 
a certain fraction added together make 
thirteen. If you were to add one to each 
the result would be a fraction equal to 
one-half. What is the original fraction ? 

4 . 

Write down the following figures in 
the same order— 

3333333 

4444444 

8888888 

Strike out thirteen of them, leaving some 
in each row. The sum total of the eight 
figures remaining will be forty-one. 
Which numbers should be left? 

5. 

Write down six figures as follows— 
* 

* * 

* * * 

which, when added together in rows, 
will make eleven each way—horizontally, 
vertically, and once diagonally. 

Cryptographs. 

6. 

Ollp yvuliv blf ovzk. 


7 . 

Z xzg nzb ollp zg z prmt. 

Quotations. 

8 . 

Llatahtseviltsumeidgnissaphguorhteru- 

tanotytinrete. 

9 . 

Reheciovsawrevetfoseltnegdnawolnatn- 

ellecxegnihtninamow. 

Drop-Letter Puzzle. 

10 . 

Tereehcsetwyhsoe 
onNhraCslrl’d, 
hnlteodrilrsoe, 
i hihnnf ahntudr-toe, 
samolfteod. 

Conundrums. 

Islands. 

11 . 

An ancient title and a consonant. 

12 . 

An article of clothing. 

13 . 

A conjunction and a vowel. 

14 . 

A canopy and a vowel. 

15 . 

Animals. 

16 . 

Distant and nearly o’er. 

17 . 

A learned body and three-fifths of a 
wedge of metal. 

18 . 

An interdict and half a calf. 

19 . 

Preserved fruit, a vowel, and half a 
mythological being. 

20 . 

A rare wine. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGE 383. 


1. 2. 3. 


Alfred. 

Canute. 

Harold. 

4. 

Edward. 

5. 

William. 

6. 

Charles. 

7. 

James. 

8. 

Ethelred. 

9. 

Athelstan. 

10. 

Ethelbert. 

11. 

Ethel wulf. 

12. 

Richard. 


13. 



When beechen buds begin to swell. 

And woods the blue bird’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 

14. 

“ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 


15. 

In silent horror o’er the boundless waste, 
The driver Hassan with his camels past; 
One cruise of water on his back he bore, 
And his light scrip contained a scanty 
store. 


16 . 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch where owls do cry; 

On the bat’s back I do fly; 

After summer merrily, 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the 
the bough. 

17 . 18 . 

Neighbourhood. Inventory 

19. 20. 

Mellifluous. Potentate. 

21 . 22 . 

Spatterdash. Eayonet 

23. 

B ungalo W 
I odin E 
N oos E 
D ee D 


Picture Puzzle. 

Pope’s Essay on Man :— 

“ Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind. ” 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

MBROIDERED CRETONNE— So many 
o\m cottons and sateens are printed with 
good patterns that a beautiful effect is 
obtained by choosing one suitable in 
design and colour and embroidering it. Some 
cretonnes are printed with large groups of natural 
flowers, which are so well drawn and coloured, 
that a really useful lesson in shading is learnt by 
woiking it accurately. One of these embroidered 
in silks, lined and made up with silk cord, makes 
a good banner-screen ; or else a less elaborate 
piece of work is done by embroidering it in part, 
working perhaps the pale colours or high lights, 
and leaving the dark colours plain. All patchwork 
is made up by turning down \ in. all round each 
piece, and tacking this, with special care at the 
corners ; fixing it with a second tacking thread to 
the adjoining pieces, and then sewing them firmly 
together with dark-blue cotton. It is very suc¬ 
cessful to partly embroider a cotton patchwork. 
Choose those bits of your patchwork which are 
most worth while to embroider, and if you place 
them carefully, a few pieces will give a rich effect. 
A uniform patchwork is pretty, and may be 
carried out in this way. Cut 16 diamonds, 5 
inches square, out of a blue and white cotton, 
with a distinct flower or set of leaves in each. 
Embroider these with blue linen thread (or 
washing silk), working some thick and some in 
part; for instance, edge the leaves and petals 
with a few stitches not too closely set, and 
radiating in the direction in which the leaf itself 
grows. Cut 9 diamonds of the same size in dark- 
blue cotton. Sew these together, alternating the 
embroidered and plain diamonds, and straighten 
the edge by fitting in 16 little triangles of dark 
blue. Border the whole with 4 strips of dark 
blue 5| in. wide and 30 in. long, and at each 
corner set a square of embroidery to match the 
diamonds. Line it throughout with dark blue. 

Chair-back. —A pretty chair-back is made with 
a yard of fine towelling traced at both ends with 
a good deep pattern taken from Madeira work. 
Instead, however, of piercing every hole, and 
working it in white cotton, embroider it with 
coffee-coloured linen thread, and work some of 
the spots and stars thick , only piercing a few to 
make an effect. Fringe your linen 4 inches deep, 
work in with button-hole-stitch loops of the linen 
thread (which cut 4 inches long) to thicken the 
fringe, then knot together every ten or twelve 
threads close to the linen. Knot these again, 
two and two, half an inch lower down, and so on 
(alternating), ad libitum. 

Knitted Baby's Cap, in coarse cotton or fine 
Andalusian wool, on TSo. 16 needles. Cast on 
76 stitches. I. Purl. II. S 1. 0. SX. 0. 3. 
0. SX. 0. 3. 0. SX. 0. 3. 0. SX. 0. 6. 0. SX. 
0. 3. 0. SX. 0. 3. 0. SX. 0. 3. 6. 0. SX. 0. 3. 


0. SX. 0. 3. 0. SX. 0. 3. 0. SX. 0. 2. III. Purl. 
IV. S. 1 3. 0. SX. 0. 3. 0. SX. 0. 3. 0. SX. 
0. 3. 6. 3. 0. SX. 0. 3. 0. SX. 0. 3. 0. SX. 0. 
3. 2 Y. VI. VII. Repeat I. II. III. VIII. In 
this row twist the 6 stitches to form the cable by 
knitting the 3 last stitches before the 3 first (which 
must be slipped for the moment on to a third 
needle). Repeat these eight rows eight times. 
After this shape the cap by taking in at com¬ 
mencement of cable-like heel of a stocking, 
knitting the pattern throughout. Take up the 
stitches all round the cap on four needles. 
III. Rounds purl. IV. 0. X. 0. X. through¬ 
out. Y. VI. VII. Purl. Castoff. Knitted lace 
edging to be sewn on all round.. 6 stitches. 
I. Plain. II. 2.0. XI. III. 0. 1. 0. 1. 0. X. 1. 
iy. 2. 0. X. 0. 2. 0. 1. y. Cast off 4. 1. 0. 
X. 1. Repeat.— Explanation of Shorthand : The 
Roman figures apply to the rows; S. means slip 
one; 0. make one; X. knit two together; 
SX., with no full stop between, means slip one, 
knit two together, and draw the slipped one over. 
Single figures signify knit so many stitches plain. 

Marking .—It is sometimes important to mark 
house-linen in a hurry, and nothing goes quicker 
than this. Pencil your letter in flowing capitals, 
and lay upon the lines two threads of red marking 
cotton tightly twisted together. Sew these down 
with white marking cotton in slanting back¬ 
stitch, slanting in the same direction as the twist 
of the red thread, set so as to correspond and 
alternate with this, and giving the effect of a 
fine red and white cord. Take the red threads 
through the linen, as well as the white, with the 
needle, and fasten them off at the back. 


An Excellent Wash for the Teeth.— 
Dissolve two ounces of borax in three quarts of 
boiling water. When cold add to it one table- 
spoonful of spirits of camphor and one teaspoonful 
of tincture of myrrh. Keep the wash in a bottle 
well corked and use a wineglassful at a time added 
to half a pint of water. 

Good and Economical Hair-Wash.— One 
ounce of borax and one ounce of camphor finely 
powdered and dissolved in one quart of boiling 
water. When cool it is ready for use. 


Madam, — I beg leave to state that there is an 
error in the “Chapter on Driving Tours” in the 
description of St. Margaret’s Sisterhood, East 
Grinstead. The visitor there has evidently con¬ 
fused the Orphanage for children of the poorer 
classes, who have lost either one or both parents, 
with the St. Agnes’ School for Ladies, such as 
daughters of professional men, &c. The two 
schools are quite distinct, but are both in con¬ 
nection with the Sisterhood. 

Believe me, yours truly, 

“ An Old St. Agnes Girl.” 














BOATING ON THE RIVER 













































AN you swim?” is 
a question which 
should be painted 
in large letters on 
every boat-house 
in the world ; and 
I choose it as the 
commencement of 
this article on rowing because it is one 
which I should like each one of you to 
answer in the affirmative before you 
venture into a boat. 

We are from time to time told, and it 
is most certainly true, that our bodies 
are lighter than water, and that in case 
of an upset if we remain quite still we 
shall float easily. I dare say we think 
that we believe this, but, like many 
things which we profess to believe, I 
am afraid that it does not influence our 
conduct in any useful way when the 
time of danger comes. 

To learn swimming has a twofold use. 
The immediate value of it is obvious; we 
can keep ourselves afloat in the water 
and make our way to a place of safety. 
The other and perhaps more important 
benefit which we receive from it is pre¬ 
sence of mind. Having been in the 
water before, knowing that we can sup¬ 
port ourselves there, and knowing more¬ 
over what a very slight aid will enable 
us to float comfortably for any length of 
time, we are free from any alarm at the 
prospect of a sudden immersion, and 
are ready to take the best advantage of 
any help at hand. 

NO. XLIII. 


To a swimmer the water has no ter¬ 
rors; he has often been in it before. 
No doubt it may be cold ; it is annoying 
to get your clothes wet, and the filling of 
your watch with water is most certainly 
an irritating feature in the adventure ; 
but this is all. There are no screams, 
no confusion* no dangerous clutchings at 
other members of the party. I would 
not recommend girls to make for the 
shore unless it is very close. If they 
can swim, their presence of mind should 
be equal to that of men, but their 
powers of locomotion in the water are 
sadly marred by their clothes. It is 
better in such a case to hold on to the 
boat, an oar, or any other support which 
may be at hand. You are then in a 
position to look about you and decide 
what is best to be done. If assistance 
is near, you had better remain still until 
it arrives, and if after all you have to 
make for the shore you will be all the 
fitter for the attempt after having had a 
moment in which to collect yourself. 

Dress. 

The dress for rowing should be of 
some material which will wash; thin 
flannel is excellent in every way. It is 
a good plan to have the skirt made of 
some dark colour, as the bottom of a 
boat is not always clean, and the skirt is 
always in contact with it, owing to the 
lowness of the seats. As the dress will 
be chiefly worn in hot weather the rest 
of it may be white, or some pale creamy 
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shade. Freedom for the arms must be 
insisted on; the sleeves themselves need 
not be very loose, but the seams where 
they are joined to the body must be 
made so as not to chafe at all, or in a 
very short time your arm will be too 
sore to row with. Shoes with rubber 
soles are convenient and comfortable in a 
boat; such as are worn for tennis are the 
right kind. A shady straw hat will be 
found a useful preventive of sunburn; 
but I am afraid that rowing is not a 
pursuit for those who are very particular 
about their complexions. Do not wear 
anything very tight round the waist. 

Blisters are a great nuisance when you 
begin rowing ; you may prevent them by 
rowing* in gloves. You need not be 
ashamed of this, as many good oarsmen 
do it; cutting off the tops of the fingers 
and thumb makes the glove cooler, and 
does not impair its usefulness. Always 
take off your rings before you begin to 
row, you will be sure to blister your 
hands if you keep them on. 

First Attempts. 

The aid of some experienced person in 
your early endeavours will be very useful 
if you can obtain it; by so doing you 
will avoid bad habits which may be 
difficult to get rid of later on. 

The first thing to do after seating 
yourself in the boat is to see that your 
stretcher is of the right length. (The 
stretcher is a board against which your 
feet press.) It should be adjusted so 
that your knees are only slightly bent. 
Then see that the oar is well greased 
where it works in the rowlocks, or it 
will creak in a very unpleasant way. 

The hands should grasp the oar easily 
and naturally, while its blade lies flat on 
the water. The head must be kept up¬ 
right, and the elbows close to the side. 
When you are ready to begin, lean 
forward as far as you can, with your 
arms quite straight in front of you, still 
keeping the blade flat. When you are 


quite forward, turn the hands down from 
the wrist, this will turn the oar so that 
the blade will be at right angles to the 
water; at the same time dip the blade by 
slightly raising the hands. The blade 
must be only just covered, any excess in 
this direction is called “ rowing deep.” 
The blade is then to be pulled through 
the water by throwing the body back as 
soon as the oar dips. The arms are to 
be kept quite straight, and the pull done 
with the body only, until you are nearly 
at the end of the stroke, when the arms 
may be bent to pull the remainder. 

When the stroke is over, drop your 
hands, still grasping the oar, into your 
lap, at the same time turning them up 
again so that the blade will come forward 
edgeways, or “ feathered,” when you 
shoot them out. You must “get out 
your hands ” as quickly as possible, and 
when your arms are straight, come for¬ 
ward with your body and repeat the 
whole series of movements. 

You can row in as slow time as you 
like, but the whole motion must be con¬ 
tinuous ; there must be no pause at the 
end of the stroke, but you must come 
forward directly for the next; nor must 
you wait after you have come forward, 
—this fault is called “ hanging over the 
stretcher.” 

For girls, who will probably not aim 
at any very scientific rowing, the main 
fault to be avoided is “ rowing with the 
arms.” This may sound rather a para¬ 
dox, but it means only that the chief 
pull is to come from the back, the lever¬ 
age being gained by pressing the feet 
against the stretcher, and the arms serv¬ 
ing for the greater part of the stroke 
merely to transmit the power from the 
back to the oar. 

Nothing is more ludicrous to any one 
who knows what rowing ought to be 
than to see a girl sitting upright in a 
boat and working entirely with her 
arms. 

Most of these remarks apply also to 
sculling. You will find that at the 
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middle of the stroke your hands will 
overlap each other, and you must take 
care at first that you do not hurt your 
lingers. Do not scull at first with your 
thumbs on the end of the sculls, or you 
will be likely to bruise them seriously ; 
when you have got a mastery over the 
thing you may put your thumbs where 
you like. 

Of course when your hands overlap 
they must be one in front of the other 
and not one over the other, which would 
dip one blade deeper than it should be 
dipped. It is immaterial which hand is 
first. 

Locks. 

Locks are contrivances which enable a 
boat to pass from one level of a river or 
canal to another, the water being kept 
up by weirs in order that there may be 
sufficient depth in all parts. A lock 
has two gates, both of which open up 
stream so that the pressure of the water 
tends to keep them shut; but by open¬ 
ing small sluices in one of these gates 
the water inclosed by them may be 
brought either to the higher or lower 
level. This gate is then opened and the 
boat passes in, and the gate being shut 
again, the sluices in the other gate are 
opened until the water and the boat with 
it have risen (or fallen) to the other 
level. Then the gate is opened, and the 
boat passes out. 

Great caution should be used both in 
entering and leaving a lock, and while 
inside. On approaching the lock, if the 
gates are open, you can pass in at once, 
but you should stop rowing some distance 
before in order that you may enter very 
gently. If the gates are closed, wait some 
way off until they are open, when a few 
strokes will give you way enough to 
enter. If the lock-keeper is not to be 
seen, he is probably in his house; and it 
is customary to shout “Lock!” on a 
loud, long, and rather high note to warn 
him of your approach. As soon as you 
are inside steer to the side of the lock, 


and catch hold with a boat-hook from the 
bow and stern. It is advisable to remain 
near the gate by which you entered, for 
by so doing you escape the current caused 
by opening the sluices in the other gate. 
You will have to pay for passing through, 
and will receive a ticket from the lock- 
keeper enabling you to return on the 
same day. The charge on the Thames is 
3d. for an ordinary sized boat. Be care¬ 
ful not to allow the boat to swing across 
the lock—it will do this if you let go at 
the bow or stern ; and keep always look¬ 
ing to see that no part of the boat has 
got under any projecting woodwork of 
the lock. Bowlocks are very likely to 
do this, and it is very dangerous indeed 
when the water is rising. 

As soon as the gate begins to open you 
may let go, and by pushing against the 
side with a boat-hook you can get way 
enough on to steer your boat out. 

When you are waiting outside for the 
gates to open, do not attempt to go in 
until you have seen that the lock is 
empty. If there are boats inside you 
must wait until they have come out. 
This rule must be carefully observed, as 
its neglect will certainly lead to confu¬ 
sion and probably damage of boats, if 
not an accident. 

Hollers. 

Some of the locks on the Thames have 
rollers adjoining the lock over which 
the boat may be rolled from one level to 
another, and the lock is thus left free 
for the barges and heavier traffic. It is 
certainly like using a steam hammer to 
crack a nut to have to go through the 
process of opening a lock to let through 
a canoe which could be handed over 
rollers in less than a minute. 

There is a boarded way each side 
the rollers on which you should wr 
One person on each side can easily n 
an ordinary boat. It must be kept 
fectly upright, so that the keel alor 
touch the rollers, and the rudder 
be lifted off, or it will be knocked 
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perhaps broken. Be careful not to let 
the boat go again until you have secured 
the painter ; then replace the rudder, and 
off you go. 

Unless you are well acquainted with 
boats and their management you should 
shun locks, and indeed the river gener¬ 
ally, on bank holidays and at regatta 
times, when there are a great number of 
boats out, many of them manned by 
people who are making their first essays 
in the art. 

Towing. 

It is often very convenient to tow 
instead of rowing, especially when the 
boat is heavily laden or the stream very 
strong. At such times, one person walk¬ 
ing on the bank can tow with very little 
exertion a boat which would hardly make 
any way with several rowing. The line 
for towing should be long, fifty yards or 
more, as the towing path is often not 
quite close to the river; while at times 
the boat has to sheer out to avoid shallow 
water, other boats, and the like. It need 
not be thick or heavy, as but little strain 
is put on it if the starting be done gradu¬ 
ally, and a very light line will tow a very 
heavy boat. To one end is attached a 
shoulder-strap of webbing ; this is put on 
over the shoulder furthest from the water. 
The other end is fastened to the boat, 
and there ought to be a “towing mast” 
for this purpose. It should be about five 
feet long, the lower end passing through 
a hole in the fore thwart and fitting into 
a “ step ” (or square hole) in the bottom 
timbers of the boat. The upper end has 
a hole to receive the tow rope, which is 
passed through it and fastened to the 
fore rowlock on the side away from the 
towing-path. It should be tied in a 
knot which will come undone with a 
pull at the loose end, as it is often 
necessary to cast it off at a moment’s 
notice. 

While towing, the boat must be care¬ 
fully steered. Keep as near to the bank 
as you can, for this materially lightens 


the labour of the tower; and in this, as 
in all other steering, avoid any violent 
use of the rudder which is not absolutely 
necessary. Remember that whenever the 
rudder is moved at all you are checking 
the way of the boat, and much more so 
when you violently pull one or other of 
the lines. 

Care is required in passing other boats, 
especially if they also are towing. If 
you pass between them and the bank, 
one of the party should be by the mast 
ready to lift their tow-rope over the 
head of the mast, and your tower will 
previously have had to get under their 
rope as they pass him. If you are pass¬ 
ing on the outside you have only to see 
that the other party are doing their 
duty. 

It is often possible to enter and leave 
a lock without casting off the tow-rope, 
but you must be careful to see that it 
does not become entangled with the lock 
gates, or any fences, &c., on the river 
bank. It is often very pleasant for two 
to share the labour of towing. In this 
case the rope should be tied to the middle 
of a boat-hook, which can then be held in 
front of the pair, or behind their backs, 
after the manner of the back-board used 
by our grandmothers. 

Towing will be found to be a very 
pleasant change after the monotony of 
a long row, especially if the accommo¬ 
dation in the' boat is at all limited. 
When the rope has to be cast off, it had 
better be done from the boat, and not 
from the shore. It should then be coiled 
in neatly by the tower, ready to throw to 
the boat again if wanted, or to stow 
away ready for use on the next occasion. 
Never put away a rope in a tangle, which 
means a great deal of trouble the next 
time you want it. 

Sailing. 

Rowing boats are often fitted with a 
mast and sail, and though their perform¬ 
ance under sail is as a rule extremely 
bad, it may be as well to offer a few 
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remarks on the care which should be 
taken under these circumstances. They 
are, as a rule, very dangerous, as they 
are not meant for sailing, and have no 
keel worth mentioning. This defect, 
besides rendering them liable to upset, 
makes beating against the wind an im¬ 
possibility, and it will be found no saving 
of time or labour to hoist sail in a rowing 
boat unless the wind is very nearly dead 
astern. 

The rope by which the sail is hoisted 
is called the “ haul yards ” (pronounce 
halliards), and it should be pulled quite 
tight or the sail will not set properly. 
The rope fastened to the foot of the sail, 
by which it is regulated according to 
the direction of the wind, is called the 
“ sheet.” It is the incautious fastening 
of this rope which leads to many acci¬ 
dents, even in boats intended specially 
for sailing. It should be generally held 
in the hand, or at any rate so fastened 
that it can be let go at a moment’s 
notice. The wind is powerless to upset 
the boat when this rope is let go, as the 
sail then is edgeways to the wind, which 
has no action on it. In rivers especially 
this caution is required, as the wind there 
is generally unsteady and in puffs, owing 
to the trees, houses, &c., on the bank. 

Parts of a Boat, Oars, &c. 

The fore-part of a boat is called the 
bows , and the after-part the stern. To a 
ring in the bows is generally attached the 
painter, a short rope which serves to tie 
up the boat when not in use; it should 
be coiled up carefully in the bows when 
the boat is under way; it looks very 
slovenly when allowed to trail overboard. 

The thwarts are boards which cross the 
boat and strengthen it, besides forming 
the seats. The fore-thwart has often a 
hole in it, in which the mast may be 
“ stepped.” Small mats are often tied 
on the thwarts to sit on, but are quite 
unnecessary. 

The gunwale (pronounce “ gunnel ”) is 
the top of the side of the boat, and on it 


are fastened the rowlocks (pronounce 
“ rullocks ”), in which the oars rest when 
rowing. They are either fixed directly 
on the gunwale, or, in the case of narrow 
boats, are supported outside by iron out¬ 
riggers —this is to give the rower suffi¬ 
cient leverage ; a boat thus fitted is said 
to be outrigged. 

The use of the word “ oar ” is (or ought 
to be) confined to the larger kind which 
are used with both hands ; “ sculls ” are 
used one in each hand. Both have a 
“ button ” of leather fastened to them, to 
prevent them from slipping out through 
the rowlocks. 

The rudder is the means of steering 
the boat, and is worked by lines attached 
to the yoke or crosspiece at its head. 
See that the lines are not crossed behind 
your back ; you have to pull the line on 
the side to which you wish to go. 

The boat hook is an invaluable aid 
when setting out or coming to shore. 
There should be two, especially if there 
are locks to be passed, and they should 
be kept ready for use in the bow and 
stern. The kind of boat-hook with a 
paddle on it is often useful in getting 
out of a lock. 

A convenient boat for general use 
would hold about five ; two seated in the 
stern, one of whom steers; one on each 
of the two thwarts, and one reclining in 
the bows. The two who are engaged in 
rowing may each use either one oar or a 
pair of sculls; the latter arrangement is 
termed “ double sculling,” and is often 
adopted on the Thames, especially by 
ladies, who do not seem to take to an 
oar as easily as to sculls. 

At the same time such a boat will not 
be too large for one person to scull about 
easily, and it may be perfectly safe 
without being at all cumbrous. 

What is called a “ Randan ” is a very 
popular way of arranging the work in a 
rather large boat. In this case there 
are three rowers, the one in the middle 
using a pair of sculls, and the others an 
oar each. 
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The oarsman next to the coxswain is 
called “ stroke/’ and it is he who gives 
the time to the others ; the one in the 
bows is termed “ bow ” ; if there are 
more than this they are numbered, the 
one next to “bow” being “ two,” and so 
on, until the one next to stroke is 
reached ; in an eight-oar this would be 
“seven.” 

General Remarks. 

Always be careful to see that every¬ 
thing you may want is in the boat before 
you start; it is a help to keep a list for 
this purpose. If you leave the boat any¬ 
where, tie it up securely, and turn the 
cushions upside down in case of rain. 

Rowing tours are very pleasant; there 
is no nicer way of spending the inside of 
a week than in making the trip from 
Oxford to London. Boats may be hired 
at Oxford, and left at certain places lower 
down; so you can finish your journey 
where you please. You should certainly 


not come below Teddington, which is the 
last lock—and I think it better not to 
come so far. Perhaps Sunbury would 
be a good place at which to end your 
journey. 

You should breakfast early, and get 
over the water by steady work rather 
than violent exercise at intervals. 
Luncheon had better be taken in the 
open air, either in the boat or on some 
pleasant spot on the bank. 

There are plenty of towns on the 
banks of the Thames where everything 
in the way of board and lodging can be 
obtained. Always arrange your day’s 
programme before you start, and do not 
depart from it without sufficient reason. 

Probably more English people have 
seen the Rhine than the Thames, but 
there is no reason why we should neglect 
the beauties of our own river, nor will 
those who take such a trip as I have 
sketched be likely to feel otherwise than 
amply repaid. 

j. a 
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By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori,” etc. 


CHAPTER XYI. 


“ There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 

The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it has been of yore ; 

Turn wheresoe’er I may 
By night or day 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more.” 

—Wordsworth. 


F i»pil HERE had been a time, not 
I so long before, when Martin 

would have thought it impos- 
sible not to fall asleep the 
moment his head was laid on his pillow, 
and so remain until the hour at which he 
meant to rise the next day. He could 
resolve exactly when to wake and trust 


himself to do so ; but of uneasy tossings 
and hours spent in wakefulness instead of 
slumber on his bed he had no experience 
at all until the arrival of Josenhans 
brought such trouble and perplexity into 
his mind and heart that it pursued him 
by night as well as day. Until now life 
had seemed a very simple, straight- 
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forward thing to him ; he had done his 
duty “ with a glad heart, without re¬ 
proach or blot; ” no responsibility had 
ever fallen on his shoulders which could 
not be referred to his uncle; no great 
temptation had assailed him, no struggle 
had ever arisen in his mind between right 
and wrong turning all his perceptions into 
storm, and making it impossible to be 
sure where duty, that “ stern daughter 
of the voice of God,” called him. Hitherto 
she had never spoken in uncertain tones, 
but a day had sufficed to change all this. 
Accustomed from his cradle to live 
among people whom he respected and 
loved and looked up to, people who even 
when mistaken acted to the best of their 
knowledge on principle ; he had had no 
experience of lawless passions, careless 
unbelief, and low motives, and had known 
nothing of the shame and shrinking 
which must be felt by an honourable, 
upright man, who finds himself connected 
by the closest ties with one whose life will 
not bear the light of day. 

No one could measure how great was 
the shock and pain felt by Martin when 
he perceived what kind of man Josenhans 
was, nor the struggle between the loyal 
desire to respect his father which was 
part of his tender and faithful nature, 
and the aversion with which the godless, 
reckless mercenary inspired him. For a 
time he was quite bewildered, and felt as 
if the foundations of all which he had 
hitherto learned and believed were giving 
way. Here was Josenhans, his father, 
openly laughing to scorn every rule by 
which Martin had been taught to guide 
himself, pluming himself on his know¬ 
ledge of the world, prosperous, audacious, 
ridiculing Tannenhof and its ways, and 
asserting that only in such out of the 
way spots were they yet to be found. He 
had easily succeeded in making some of 
the farm men thoroughly ashamed of 
being the honest, steady fellows they 
were, and even Martin was much shaken 
and perplexed at hearing principles 
carelessly laughed away which it had 


never occurred to him as possible to 
question. 

But with Martin, the result of such a 
mental struggle was sure tb be a strength¬ 
ening and deepening of principle, all the 
more sure that the matter must be 
thought and fought out silently and 
slowly in his own mind unaided. The 
shame and pain were far too keen and 
perplexing for him to speak of his difficul¬ 
ties to any one, even his uncle or Faber, 
whose opinion of Josenhans he could 
pretty well guess. It was a bitter passage 
from boyhood to manhood, and Martin 
went about in those days with a grave 
and clouded look, and spent many a night 
hour in self debate which banished 
sleep. 

Sometimes, tired of fruitless attempts 
to settle his mind, or forget his per¬ 
plexities in slumber, he would get up and 
sit by his window, without fear of being 
detected by his uncle, whose room he 
shared, and who slept soundly enough, 
having passed the age for such a tumult 
of mingled feelings as beset Martin and 
kept him waking, though for him too the 
arrival of Josenhans had brought plen¬ 
tiful store of annoyance and difficulties, 
which had made an unwonted furrow on 
his brow, and banished his usual cheery 
manner. Hanslein also was an inmate 
of the room, but his was the sound child- 
sleeping which even thunder cannot 
break, and Martin would rise and sit 
looking out of the ever-open casement 
undiscovered. The sighing night-wind, 
the stillness around, the waving of the 
boughs, and the gleam of the stars were 
comforting to him, and he could think 
more quietly and face his difficulties. 
After all, perhaps the sharpest sting was 
that now both he and Theresa had seen 
Josenhans, and she knew what his father 
was, she seemed more out of his reach 
than the lady moon as she shone over his 
head in the clear sky, and poured her 
cold silver light upon the earth below. 
An old woodcut in one of his Latin books 
showed a figure alighting from a crescent 
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chariot on a mountain top to look upon a 
sleeping shepherd, and Faber had told 
him it represented an ancient Latin 
legend which told how the moon-goddess 
Dian would deign to look graciously on 
a shepherd who loved her humbly and 
faithfully, venturing to hope for no such 
honour. Martin had secretly thought 
that Theresa was his Dian, and he the 
lowly, mortal shepherd on whom perhaps 
in her radiance she might pause to look 
graciously; but if Endymion had had 
such a father as Josenhans, it seemed 
little likely that any dweller in celestial 
regions would have lingered near him. 

Notwithstanding his humble estimate 
of himself, Martin had had a strong 
belief that he could protect and care for 
Resi better than any one else, if she 
would but believe it and let him do so. 
There was a great unselfishness in his 
tenderness; he thought far more of her 
than of himself, and now all was changed. 
What could he, cumbered with a father 
such as Josenhans, of whom he could not 
help being ashamed, do what he would, 
offer to Theresa which she would not 
scorn h And yet how to let go the sweet 
vision which had seemed to raise him into 
a higher sphere as he gazed, somewhat 
as Dante looking steadfastly on Beatrice 
found himself rising upward into purer and 
purer light! Affection for her, anxious 
care for her, were woven into his life. 
To lose her out of it seemed like pulling 
the whole web to pieces. These were not 
thoughts to induce happy dreams, and 
Martin sat looking absently out from the 
window the night after Josenhans had 
beguiled Dame Martha out of her neck¬ 
lace, pondering his troubles, while all 
was still except when a dog barked, or 
one of the cows lowed in the stable, or 
a duck all at once raised a loud note, 
instantly taken up by all the flock in 
chorus, and dying off again into a solo, 
until all subsided as suddenly as it had 
arisen. 

There was no moon, but the sky was 
clear though dark, and sown all over 


with bright stars, under whose pure, 
bright rays the earth below looked very 
still and dusky, and the trees and shrubs 
stood in almost black masses on the 
hill-side. 

After a longer pause of complete quiet 
than usual, Martin heard Flink give a 
short, angry bark, not as if at a stranger, 
still less at a beast of prey, but as if he 
uttered a protest against some one whom 
he knew but disliked. Now the only 
person about the place to whom he mani¬ 
fested open dislike was Josenhans, to 
whom he had the strongest objection. 
Martin suspected that Josenhans had 
struck him at some time or other, and 
that Flink had never forgotten nor for¬ 
given it. No other dog barked, as they 
all would have done had there been a 
stranger about the premises, and though 
not a sound in the house had betrayed 
that any one was astir, Josenhans was 
too old a soldier not to be able to move 
as noiselessly, when he pleased, as ever 
did fox creeping on a hen-roost. Martin 
felt sure he was afoot, though he could 
not imagine what was taking him abroad 
in the middle of the night, and he grew 
uneasy, although he felt it out of the 
question to play the spy and follow him, 
or even see if he had left his bed. 

He saw before long what Josenhans’s 
errand was, without stirring from the 
place where he sat; for presently the tall 
figure in the soldier’s jacket passed under¬ 
neath, with a spade in his hand, taking 
the direction of the old fir-trees. Martin 
looked a moment or two longer, then 
made two hasty steps across the floor to 
his uncle’s bed, and grasped his arm. 
Dorner awoke, but thought he tvas dream¬ 
ing still, as he saw his nephew standing 
by him, looking strangely pale in the 
starlight, and heard him say in a rapid, 
hoarse voice— 

“ Wake, uncle! My—my father is 
digging in the ant-hill under the fir- 
trees.” 

“ So ! ” said Dorner, with a start, and 
half rising; but then, gathering his scat- 
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tered senses, lie lay down again, saying 
quietly, “ Didst thou say that Josenhans 
was digging in the ant-hill? That is 
very foolish of him, for the wood-ants 
bite hard if they are disturbed, though 
they are harmless beasts enough if you 
let them alone. Get back to bed, boy.” 

Martin hesitated, too much shaken and 
dismayed easily to recover himself, and 
afraid too that Dorner might not have 
roused up enough to understand the full 
bearing of the case; but his uncle’s eyes 
met his, wide awake, and full of tender 
sympathy and kindness which said what 
it would not have been well to say or 
hear in words, and Martin obeyed his 
repeated advice to get back to his bed, 
much relieved for the moment, though 
soon the sting of what he had seen re¬ 
turned with intolerable pain. For the 
first time in his life he learned what a 
really sleepless night meant. 

Perhaps Dorner had not slept much 
more either since Martin roused him, 
though he had made no sign; for when 
in the early dawn Martin, weary of his 
thoughts and his wasted night, rose and 
dressed, Dorner said from his bed, much 
as if he had been wide awake for an in¬ 
definite time— 

“ Hark ye, Martin, should the Amale- 
kites, as your grandame calls them, fall 
again upon us, we may not have time to 
carry off or hide our cups and what little 
money there yet remains to us, and I 
thought it well a while ago to place the 
money safely—the cups must e’en take 
their chance ; if your grandmother be 
alive no doubt she will contrive to save 
them, if she have not given them away,” 
added Dorner, with a touch of bitterness. 
“It were well thou knewest where to 
seek, lest aught befall that hinders me 
from telling thee later. There is a 
hollow oak as you go into the forest-” 

Martin nodded; he knew it as a sure 
nesting place for the blue jays. 

“ Half way up, where there is a fork, 

I found just the hole I needed; thou thy¬ 
self couldst have done no better, though j 


no squirrel nor titmouse knows every 
hollow where to build better than thou, 
I think,” said Dorner, wishing he could 
win a smile from his nephew, who seemed 
to him to have grown years older during 
that night. “ Seek there, if need be.” 

“ I understand, uncle, but it might be 
well to tell old Jacob too; he is silent 
and trustworthy, and I may not be here 
long.” 

“ How, lad! What plan art thou 
brewing?” asked Dorner, in consterna¬ 
tion, for the notion of parting with his 
nephew was most unwelcome. 

“ I am not altogether clear, or I had 
told you before now; only this I see, that 
I must go, uncle,” said Martin, looking 
up for a moment and then dropping his 
eyes with a feeling of shame quite new 
and intolerable to him. “ I think, if 
Faber would give me a letter to Duke 
Ernst, he would find me somewhat I 
could do.” 

“ So! ” Dorner paused a long while 
after that ejaculation. “It is hard to 
let thee leave me, but may be thou art 
right. I would it had been done earlier, 
if done it has to be. And I would that 
Resi were hence too, with her money. 
Little did I ever think to wish you both 
gone! If I only knew how long-” 

But it was impossible to calculate on 
how short a time it might please Josen¬ 
hans to remain, and he continued— 

“Thou dost not count to go while she 
is yet w T ith us ? Somehow I feel safer 
about her while thou art here. I know 
not what is afoot, but I saw Rosel and 
Benedict’s Liesl talking with the baker’s 
wife from Alsdorf—a proper gossip— 
yester even, and when Resi chanced to 
pass they looked after her strangely, and 
at each other, and muttered together as 
if they meant her no good.” 

“ Rosel is a mischief-maker,” said 
Martin, angrily. “She is ever bearing 
tales to grandame, who lends her an ear 
when she should rather rebuke her.” 

“ Peace, lad; speak not so of your 
grandmother; you have no call to meddle 
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with how she guides her maids. But as 
for Rosel, surely she has greatly changed 
from the lass she was. Sulk she always 
could if aught crossed her, but that was 
little matter, she always found her temper 
again after a while; but nowadays she 
never has a pleasant smile or word when 
I speak to her, such as one looks for from 
girls born and bred on one’s farm. She 
seems to hold me as an enemy—or the 
enemy of one in whom she has a great 
concern,” said Dorner, a glimpse of the 
truth coming to him as he talked over 
the matter. “ Well, well, let us keep 
peace all we can, and hold our patience 
fast; we shall need it, but I hope things 
will mend ere long. There is little in 
our valley to keep those that are used to 
a stirring life. See Faber before long, 
and ask his counsel on thy matters. I 
lose my right hand in losing thee.” 

“ It seems ungrateful, good uncle, after 
all that you have done for me,” began 
Martin. 

“Tut, tut!” said Dorner, now really 
vexed. “What has gratitude to do be¬ 
tween me and thee ? Do we count up 
what we spend on our own ? Thank me 
no thanks. What is mine is thine, lad; 
and that you should know without need 
of my telling you.” 

“I know you have always made it so,” 
said Martin, with his heart full, “ and 
my dear aunt likewise; and the best 
of all I owe you both is that I have 
known you.” 

“ Ay, Gertrud loved you as a son, 
lad,” said Dorner, thinking rather of his 
beloved wife than of what Martin was 
trying to express. “ She once said that 
the clasp of thy baby arms kept her heart 
from aching overmuch for the little one 
whom we lose, as one says, though indeed 
he was only kept safely until she found 
him again where there is no parting. 
But I should have loved thee for that, 
even if for nought else.” 

The good farmer’s eyes were dim, and 
Martin’s full of tears as he said 
eagerly— 


“Did she? Did she say that? I am 
right glad to know it.” 

“ None have missed her more than 
thou, my lad,” said Dorner, who never 
allowed himself to forget that whatever 
his own loss there were others who had 
suffered too. “ Had she been here, more¬ 
over, the girl Be si had been better guided 
and more gently dealt with. I fear me 
she has had a thorny path to walk in, 
but it was best not to see too much of 
what I could not mend, and she has not 
lent herself to making it easy.” 

“ I think there was nothing in us that 
she wanted. She was like a young tree 
pulled up and transplanted at the wrong 
time,” said Martin. 

“'And then it has a hard matter to 
grow just where it has been set,” said 
the farmer, appreciating the simile, and 
readily accepting it as the excuse for 
Besi. “ Maybe things will look smoother 
to her by and by, when she thinks them 
over at Sonnfeld. I take it there are 
some she will value then a deal higher 
than she does now.” 

Martin laid this up as another com¬ 
forting thought; but he took a great 
longing for the motherlike aunt, whom he 
missed more than ever, and a keen pain 
with him to his work, and carried off his 
breakfast to the fields, that he might not 
meet Josenhans until he was obliged to 
do so. His mood was far from as serene 
as usual, and he was so seldom ruffled 
that he did not knew how to deal with 
himself at such a time. He was quite 
as unaware that there was a capacity for 
passion and certain points of resemblance 
between himself and Josenhans somewhere 
deep in his nature, as were those about 
him. A sort of hot, smouldering pain, 
and anger which craved an outlet, was 
glowing in him; he found himself work¬ 
ing with quite unnecessary vehemence, 
and ready to fall foul, on the first occa¬ 
sion, of everybody and everything. 

It was in this mood that he unexpectedly 
came upon Gregor and a couple of farm 
lads, tall, foolish fellows just at the age 
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for rude jests and idle talk, and heard 
them discussing “ the Seejungfer ” in no 
respectful way. In an instant the aston¬ 
ished Gregor, who as the eldest appeared 
to Martin the chief offender, found him¬ 
self gripped by the collar and shaken like 
a reed. 

“ Never let me hear you speak thus 
again,’’ said Martin, in a blaze of 
wrath. “I will have no more of such 
talk nor of such discourteous names. 
Theresa is our guest, and as such she is 
to be held and spoken of.” 

“Nay, it is all one to me; I will call 
her Friiulein if it pleasure you,” said 
Gregor, as he stood half-amazed, half- 
angry. 

“’Twere well you did,” said Martin, 
ignoring the sneer, and speaking coolly 
enough now that his passion had spent it¬ 
self, for he was inwardly greatly startled 
and full of compunction at having entirely 
lost his self-control for the first time in 
his life. “ I should have taught you the 
lesson sooner,” and he went away, while 
the lads looked at each other, not laugh¬ 
ing, for his anger had been too serious 
and was two impressive in its unexpected¬ 
ness not to startle them, but muttering to 
one another: 

“ Eosel was right; the Seejungfer is an 
unlioldin , and has spell-wrought him. 
Did he ever speak or look so before, even 
when Joseph rode the young brown colt 
without leave and broke its knees ? ” 

“ Or when he caught Georg stoning 
Nandi’s pups in the pond? ” 

“ And yet he was right angry then, 
and thrashed Georg till he cried for 
mercy. But he looked not as he did now. 
He shook thee like a willow wand, 
Gregor.” 

“ Ay did he. I thought he would 
have killed me, and yet I am nigh as tall 
as he.” 

And they all returned to their original 
explanation of the matter. 

“Eosel spoke sooth. The Seejungfer 
has bewitched him, and she is an 
unlioldin.” 


Unholdin was the word by which a 
sorceress was then designated, and fire 
and faggots were held the proper doom 
for such evil-doers. 

The discussion might have gone on as 
long as they had leisure for it, since a small 
matter served as material for intermin¬ 
able talk among them, events being few 
and no one objecting to a tale twice or 
even a dozen times told, but it was stopped 
by the appearance of Josenhans, who 
sauntered up, and was noisily welcomed 
by the lads when he asked if they would 
like a turn with the dice. Dorner had 
strictly forbidden all games of chance, 
such as Josenhans had immediately intro¬ 
duced, and they knew it well, but the pas¬ 
sion had got hold of them, and they cast 
black looks at the head man, old Jacob, 
who acted as a kind of bailiff, and kept 
a sharp look-out upon them, detecting 
them just when they thought themselves 
secure, and ordering them off to their 
work, as he did now, with a significant 
crack of the long whip which he held in his 
hand, and not the slightest acknowledg¬ 
ment of Josenhans’s presence. 

Josenhans laughed carelessly, and loi¬ 
tered away down to Alsdorf, where he had 
many cronies and could always secure an 
admiring audience. Faber found him as 
troublesome in the hamlet as did Dorner 
at the farm. The disappointment of the 
previous night had not affected his spirits 
at all. He looked on it merely as one of 
the chances of war. “ Heute dir, morgen 
mir,” 1 he said to himself, and made up 
his mind to discover all the same whither 
Dorner had removed the hoard, and racked 
his brains and asked many apparently 
trifling questions from one and another 
with the hope of getting some scraps of in¬ 
formation which he might piece together. 

Old Jacob had lived all his life on the 
farm and was Dorner’s trusted friend and 
confidant; Jacob must surely know where 
his master had transferred the money, 
and when and why; Josenhans hardly 
gave his brother credit for being keen- 
1 “ To-day thine, to-morrow mine.” 
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witted and cautious enough to have done 
so because he had come to Tannenhof. 
He greatly despised the plain, honest 
farmer, who nevertheless this time had 
outwitted him. Jacob, as it happened, 
did not know, but under an air of great 
simplicity and slowness he hid a vast deal 
of sagacity, and though he could not 
divine exactly what Josenhans was driving 
at, he was too shrewd not to make out 
that he had some special object in view, 
and was trying to make out some secret 
or other which he thought was in the 
impenetrable old man’s keeping. He 
chuckled to himself with amusement as 
he now assumed mysterious airs of having 
a great deal to tell if he only chose to do 
so, and then would have a sudden acces¬ 
sion of deafness, quite disabling him from 
understanding what Josenhans said, un¬ 
less it was shouted so that all the house¬ 
hold might have heard it, and this usually 
at a moment when it was meant for 
Jacob’s ear alone. Jacob was delighted 
to see the Herr Wachtmeister, as he 
called him, with a certain odd tone, as if 
he had his doubts about J osenhans having 
any right to the title, far too strong in 
self-conceit not to be completely taken in. 
It never crossed his mind that this old 
man, with his slow speech and simple 
looks, was laughing at him in his sleeve, 
and Jacob went about all day with his 
ruddy old face all wrinkled up by silent 
amusement, though when any of the 
household asked what entertained him so 
much he only answered with a grunt, and 
an admonition to mind their own busi¬ 
ness. All the annoyance caused by 
Josenhans was almost balanced, as far as 
Jacob was concerned, by the pleasure of 
baffling him, the scapegrace who in boyish 
days had made Jacob suffer from many 
tricks, always malicious and often 
cruel. Nor had the steward forgot¬ 
ten or forgiven that last visit to Tan¬ 
nenhof, when all the comfort and dis¬ 
cipline of the farm had been upset, much 
as in the present one, and so many 
thalers were carried off, at the price of 


leaving Martin behind. Jacob’s whole 
affection was given first to Dorner and 
then to Martin. He was a childless old 
man, and the interests of the family on 
whose land he was born, and which he 
had spent his life in cultivating, were all 
in all to him. Even Dorner had been 
less grieved by the destruction wrought 
by the freelances than was Jacob, and 
the Dorner name was as dear to him as 
the welfare of the farm. That a Dorner 
should be such a “ taugenichts ” 1 and the 
father of Martin, was an unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of the old bailiff, 
though he only chuckled when he found 
the Wachtmeister treating him with good 
humoured, careless condescension, as a 
worthy old fellow, to be tolerated on ac 
count of his services, but to whose 
opinions it would be ludicrous to attend. 
It was another thing, however, to find 
this view spreading to some of the farm 
lads, and Gregor, who had always been a 
little inclined to dispute his high-handed 
authority. He stirred up the elder men 
to look after their sons, and was always 
on the alert himself, yet, do what he 
would, the admirers of Josenhans always 
found time and opportunity to listen to 
him. If Jacob came down on them at 
one place they were sure to meet at 
another, in those leisure spaces which 
were their own during the day. 

Dorner was at his wits’ end. To dis¬ 
miss the offenders was hardly tobe thought 
of; they had been bred and born on the 
farm, and their parents were or had been 
in his service, and if he sent them 
away they would have no means of main 
taining themselves but by enlisting, and 
probably turning into such men as Josen¬ 
hans. Dorner grew so troubled and 
stern that they hardly knew their kindly 
master, but he might as well have hoped 
to seize and destroy germs of pestilence 
floating in the air as to stop the moral 
evil spread by Josenhans. There was an 
irresistible dash and good humour about 
him which usually disguised the ferocity 
1 Good for nothing. 
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and cruelty overlaying it. Drink and 
dice had become necessities to him, but 
he could drink a great deal without be¬ 


traying it, and kept his dice out of sight 
until he could baffle the vigilance of 
Dorner and his bailiff. There was a spot 



16 It never crossed his mind that this old man , with his slow speech and simple looks, 
was laughing at him in his sleeve.”—Page 444. 


behind the house, well out of sight—the 
very one where Martin had concealed the 
books when Tannenhof was attacked—and 
this became a favourite rendezvous for 


Josenhans and his following. A pile of 
logs had been raised here for winter use, 
and the planks sawnfor repairs were neatly 
built up in a compact square mass, on 
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which ho would throw his cloak and con¬ 
vert it into a gaming-table, and here Gregor 
and the boy Joseph would gamble by the 
hour with him, together with an Alsdorf 
man called Yeit, whom Dorner had taken 
as an extra hand by way of help to a 
large family, who would have starved but 
for the wheat and barley in which Dorner 
paid him. Money was becoming so scarce 
that barter or payment in kind was grow¬ 
ing more and more general. 

This did not at all suit Josenhans, who 
could only dispose of grain or clothing or 
tools, when he won them, by conveying 
them all the way to Stahleck, no easy 
matter, especially when it had to be done 
unknown to his brother, but he would 
rather have played for nothing than not 
have played at all. Round this im¬ 
promptu table the four were sitting or 
standing a few days after Jacob and his 
whip had routed them. Gregor looked 
eager and triumphant after a successful 
half hour, for Josenhans was too wary not 
to let his prey win at times ; Joseph and 
Yeit both had a downcast air as they 
looked at the table. 

“ I may as well be off,” said Yeit, a 
thin, pale-faced man, with a half-starved 
look. “ I staked every stiver I had long 
ago, and last week’s wheat, and now I 
have lost it for this, and there are all the 
mouths at home agape and nothing to 
put into them.” 

44 You shall have back enough to fill them, 
and you can take it out by helping to 
carry a bundle of things for me to Stahleck 
next week; I have business there,” said 
Josenhans; “ I am never hard on a 
friend.” 

Nor was he, as long as the friend could 
still be of use to him. 

“ Thanks, corporal; and after all I’ll 
try once more. My wife will let me 
have her silver clasp ; she was saying we 
must try to turn it into money.” 

44 There is corn enough in the barn 
for all Thuringia ; it were no great 
matter if a hungry man helped him¬ 
self to a little,” suggested Josenhans, in | 


a tone which might be either jest or 
earnest. 

Yeit shook his head ; he had not yet 
come to stealing from his master, but the 
suggestion startled him less that it would 
have done a month earlier. He threw 
and lost again. 

44 The schornbeine are bewitched,” he 
said, looking aghast, 44 or I have been 
overlooked by some one with the evil eye. 
The Seejungfer passed me as I came up 
here; I saw her look at me. I would 
she were burned. All has gone wrong 
since she came; the fruit has failed this 
year, and the flax is not long enough to 
make a child’s shirt, let alone a man’s.” 

44 Nor the hemp thick enough to 
make a rope for thee to hang thyself,” 
laughed Gregor. 

44 She has brought ill luck,” said 
Josenhans, 44 no doubt of that. Wouldst 
try again 1 ? ” 

44 1 have nought to stake,” said Yeit, 
sullenly and ruefully; 44 unless thou wilt 
lend me thy knife, Gregor. I know I 
should have luck this time.” 

44 Not I,” said Gregor, 44 it might 
change mine; but I will try again my¬ 
self. Sapperment! my luck has turned! 
All went well till thou didst meddle, Yeit. 
Take thy hatchet face further off, thou 
hast ill-luck in thy very breath.” 

44 Ay, that have I; thou hast spoken 
a true word,” said Yeit, gloomily. 

44 Lost again ! and more than I know 
how to pay,” said Gregor, looking rue 
fully at Josenhans, who laughed anc! 
said : 

44 Find where Conrad landsknecht’s 
hoard is, man, and then -you can pay and 
play your fill. Where can it be, think 
you? ” 

44 1 know nought about it,” said 
Gregor, too eager on the game to take 
up the hint. 44 What have I yet that I 
could stake ? Somewhat, surely 1 Or 
will you trust me, corporal ? ” 

44 Certainly not,” said Josenhans, loftily; 

44 for. your own sake I will have no debts 
that you cannot meet.” 
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Gregor racked his brains in vain. All 
which he possessed was gone. 

“ I have my silver buckles, master,” 
said Joseph, eagerly. “ If I lose them I 
shall have the rarest thrashing father 
ever gave me, but I will chance it.” 

“ Nay, thou wilt not lose; luck ever 
follows a young player,” said Josenhans. 
“ Here, I will wager this ring.” 

An exclamation from Veit stopped 
him. Looking up he saw Faber, standing 
with folded arms, as if he had been a 
spectator for some time. The farm men 
looked ashamed and confused as his eye 
travelled from one face to another in 
silence. 

“ So, preacher! not the first of your 
number who has played the spy. You 
surely will not lose so good an occasion 
for a discourse,” said Josenhans, with a 
sneer, as he pocketed the dice and folded 
up his cloak. “ Or will you rather join 
us % ” 

“ I thank you, corporal, but I care not 
greatly to play with so clever a scholderer as 
yourself,”answered Faber, using the name 
given to holders of gaming-tables in the 
camp, men to whom dice, table, and the 
mantle which covered it belonged, and 
who were paid by a share in the win¬ 
nings. It was imputed to them that they 
too often had loaded dice, and Josenhans 
would have understood what was meant 
even if Faber had not added, looking him 
full in the face, “ And did I do so I would 
bring my own dice.” 

‘‘Would you dare to say mine are 
other than yours or any you can show *1 ” 

“ That is exactly what I do mean,” 
said Faber calmly. “ Men, if you do 
play with a gamester, at least make sure 
of fair play.” 

With a shout of fury Josenhans 
snatched out the knife just won from 
Gregor and sprang on Faber; but both 
Veit and Gregor threw themselves be¬ 
tween, and Joseph clung round his legs. 
Faber had not stirred, but looked at him 
with quiet contempt. 

“ No, no, corporal; no one lays a finger 


on the Wanderpfarrer,” cried both men ; 
while, mad with passion, Josenhans 
struggled and swore in their grasp, all the 
savageness in his nature gaining the 
upper hand. “ Good Master Faber, get 
you gone, we can scarce keep him.” 

“I fear him not,” said Faber, “ I have 
faced worse wild beasts than he.” 

“ Corporal, are you mad ? Master 
Dorner will hear the noise,” urged 
Joseph, trying to grasp his arm, while 
the men held him with all their might. 
“Nay, then, I am gone, for I would not 
have him catch me here for a thousand 
marks,” and he let go and ran off at full 
speed. 

This action brought Josenhans suddenly 
to his senses. He did not want to leave 
Tannenhof yet; he thought of the hidden 
money, and stood still. 

“Let go, men,” he said; “I love not 
hands laid on me. Master preacher, you 
are over bold, and I owe you a debt I 
shall not fail to pay one day ; ” and he 
gave a look which said more than even 
his words. “ Get you to my brother and 
tell what tales you will, a soldier cannot 
call a harzkappe to account.” 

“ I doubt whether my harzkappe had 
served me much just now, Master Cor¬ 
poral,” said Faber, “ and there is little to 
tell Dorner which he knows not already 
but too well. I thank you, my friends, 
for standing by me, yet I would yet more 
that you stood by yourselves. Veit, have 
you forgotten the sick wife and hun¬ 
gering little ones for whose sake good 
Master Dorner has given you work ? 
Gregor, the old father looks to you as his 
staff in age, would you let him find it 
break in his hand 1 This thing is sin to 
you, men—sin, and you know it; yet you 
let yourself be led by yon bad man who 
has swaggered off with a scoff, for what 
is it to him how many souls he ruins or 
how many hearts he breaks ? Look back, 
see what you were before he came, and 
what you are now. At least you may 
see your own weakness, and your need to 
seek the true Strength. And you have 
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not only your own souls to answer for, but 
that of the boy Joseph, forget not that, 
and the woe spoken on those who mis¬ 
lead the young of the flock. No man 
ever lost his own soul only, nor went down 
to the pit alone.” 

Faber spoke from his very heart, 
and both men seemed moved, Yeit 
especially, for he was touched by the 
thought of those dependent on him, 
and they implored him not to bring 
down Dorner’s anger upon them, yet 


they showed great hesitation in pro¬ 
mising to avoid Josenhans, and Faber felt 
that the hold which the gambler had on 
them was too strong to be shaken by 
anything which he could urge, and that 
they were even reluctant to believe in 
that accusation of false play which he 
had not denied, and which they might 
have easily seen for themselves was im¬ 
possible to question. He went sadly away, 
asking himself wherein lay the power of 
such men as Josenhans. 


To be continued. 
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singer of the sons of men, 
Who now hast ended life’s long 
quest, 

Hast laid aside the book and pen 
And entered surely into rest; 

What shall the chiefest record be 
Of all the harvest of thy years 1 

And what the highest praise that we 
Should mingle with remembering tears ? 

We know thy voice was fresh and bold 
As breezelet from the far-off hills, 

That dear and bright thy music rolled 
Like water from the thousand rills. 

We know it fell with sudden calm 
Upon the heat and glare of day, 

And with its subtle notes could charm 
The little children at their play. 

And when the world was rough and rude, 
And all our thoughts were jarred and 
vain, 


Thy voice could wake a better mood, 

And win us peace of heart again. 

Then this the record that shall shine, 

The praise our lips shall tell abroad — 
He never wrote a single line 

Which was not written unto God. 

Oh! in this cold and faithless age, 

When love is faint and hope lies low, 
And all too oft the poet’s rhyme 

Springs not where living waters flow, 

Is this small honour that we bring 

Small praise to keep thy memory dear— 
Behold a poet who did sing 

No song that angels might not hear S 

Sweet singer to the sons of men. 

Thy faithful music long shall stand, 
And hearts indeed be loveless when 
Thy voice is silent in the land. 

Christian Burke. 
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MORE OLD WIVES’ FABLES. 

By EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 

ZERBINO, THE BEAR. 

A NEAPOLITAN TALE. 


NCE upon a time there 
dwelt at Salerno a young 
woodcutter named Zer- 
bino. Poor, and an or¬ 
phan, he had no friends, 
and being of an un¬ 
sociable and taciturn disposition, he never 
willingly opened his lips to any one, nor 
did any one ever talk to him. Because 
he did not trouble his head about other 
people’s business they thought him a fool. 
He was nicknamed the Bear, and never 
was a name better earned. In the morn¬ 
ing, when the townsfolk were asleep, he 
would trudge off to the mountain-side 
shouldering his woodman’s axe, and stay 
the live-long day by himself in the forest; 
then, when the sun went down, he would 
return home, dragging after him some sorry 
fagots with which to pay for his supper. 
When he passed by the fountain where the 
village maidens met every evening to fill 
NO. XLIII. 


their pitchers and waste their breath chat¬ 
tering, they all mocked at his gloomy face. 
Neither Zerbino’s black beard nor his 
bright eyes disconcerted the bold-faced 
group. The chief amusement of these 
maidens was to try and provoke 4 the poor 
fellow by their sneers. 

“ Zerbino, angelic Zerbino, only say 
the word and my heart is yours.” 

“ Light of my eyes,” went on another, 
“ let me hear the music of your voice, 
and I am yours.” 

“ Zerbino, Zerbino,” and all these silly 
maidens took up the cry and shouted in 
chorus, ‘‘which of us have you chosen 
for a wife ? Is it I ? Is it 1 1 Is it 1 1 
Which of us will you have 2 ” 

“The greatest chatterbox,” replied the 
woodcutter, shaking his fist at them; 
and each immediately retorted, “ Thanks, 
my good Zerbino, thanks.” 

The shy woodcutter, amid shouts of 
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laughter, used to escape from his tor¬ 
mentors like a wild boar hying from the 
hunters, and, shutting-to his door, he 
would sup on a piece of bread and a 
glass of water, and then, wrapping him¬ 
self in an old blanket, lay himself to rest 
upon the floor. Without any cares, re¬ 
grets, or desires, he soon fell into a 
dreamless sleep. 

If true happiness consists in not having 
“ feelings,” Zerbino was the happiest of 

men. 


II. 

One day, tired out with hacking at an 
old box-tree which was as hard as a 


rock, Zerbino was about to take his 
siesta beside a pool shaded by fine trees, 
when, to his great surprise, he perceived 
resting on the sward a maiden of marvel¬ 
lous beauty, robed in swan’s down. The 
fair unknown was to all appearance the 
victim of a distressing dream. Her face 
wore a painful expression and her hands 
moved restlessly; it seemed as though 
she were trying in vain to resist the sleep 
which overpowered her. 

“ As if there is any sense,” exclaimed 
Zerbino,. “ in sleeping at mid-day with 
the sun shining full upon one’s face! 
Women are so foolish ! ” 

He bent and interlaced some branches 
so as to shade the stranger’s head, and 



over the natural arbour thus formed he 
threw his working jacket. He was just 
interlacing the last pieces of foliage when 
he descried a snake in the grass, a couple 
of paces from the unknown maiden; it 
was moving towards her and shooting 
out its venomous tongue the while. 

“ Ah ! ” cried Zerbino, “ so small and 
yet so wicked ! ” and with two blows of 
his axe he cut the snake into three pieces, 
each of which quivered visibly, as if it 
still desired to reach the fair stranger. 
The woodcutter then with a movement 
of his foot caused them to fall into the 
pool. As they fell in they made a hissing 


noise, more like a red-hot iron plunged 
into water than anything else. 

At this noise the fairy awoke, and 
raising herself up, her eyes sparkling with 
joy, she exclaimed, “ Zerbino ! Zerbino! ” 
“ That is my name, I know,” replied 
the woodcutter, “ but there is no sort of 
need to call it out so loud.” 

“ What, my friend,” said the fairy, 
“ do you not wish me to thank you for 
the service you have rendered me ? You 
have more than saved my life.” 

“I have not saved you from anything 
at all,” said Zerbino, with his usual bad 
grace. “ Another time do not go to 
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sleep upon the grass without first seeing 
whether there are any snakes about, that 
is my advice. Now, good day. Let me 
go to sleep; I have no time to waste.” 
Whereupon he stretched himself at full 
length upon the sward and closed his 
eyes. 

“ Zerbino,” said the fairy, “ you have 
asked me no favour.” 


“ I only ask you to leave me in peace. 
When a man does not want anything 
but what he has, he has all that he 
wants. When a man has what he wants 
he is content. Good day.” And the 
surly fellow began to snore. 

“Poor boy!” said the fairy. “Your 
soul sleeps as yet; but whatever you 
may say or do, I shall always be grate¬ 



ful to you. If it had not been for you 
I should have been changed into the 
form of an adder for a hundred years, 
so I owe you a hundred years of youth 
and beauty. How shall I repay you? 
I know,” she added. “ When a man has 
all that he wants he is happy; you said 


so yourself. Well! my good Zerbino, 
you shall have everything you like and 
everything you want. Soon I hope you 
will have reason to bless the fairy of the 
spring.” 

She then described three circles in tho 
air with her hazel wand, and stepped so 
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lightly into the pool that not even a 
ripple disturbed its peaceful surface. On 
the approach of their Queen the rushes 
bent their heads and the 



everything smiled upon the fairy and 
seemed to vie with each other to give 
her pleasure. She waved her wand for 
the last time, ami the waters on a sudden 
blazing to their depths, divided to receive 
their youthful sovereign. It seemed as 
though a ray of sunlight had pierced the 
dark abyss. Then everything relapsed 
into shadow and silence, and nought was 
heard save the snores of Zerbino. 


III. 

The sun was already westering 
when the woodcutter awoke. He re¬ 
turned to his work quietly enough, and 
aimed a vigorous blow at the trunk of 


the tree the branches of which he had 
lopped off in the morning. His axe 
rung on the wood, without making the 
slightest impression upon it. Great drops 
of sweat stood on Zerbino’s forehead as 
he struck in vain at the wretched tree 
that persistently defied all his strength. 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed he, as he looked at 
his axe all notched and blunted, “ what 
a pity it is that no tool has ever been 
invented which would cut through wood 
just as though it were a pat of fresh 
butter! I wish I had such a tool, I 
know.” 

He stepped back a couple of paces, 
swung the axe over his head, and struck 
it with such force against the tree that 
he almost fell with his nose on the 
ground and his arms well stretched out 
in front of him. 

“ PerBaccho ! ” he exclaimed, “ I must 
be getting blind ; I have struck too much 
to one side.” 

Zerbino was instantly reassured upon 
this point, for at that moment the tree 
fell, and so close to him that the poor 
fellow barely escaped being crushed by it. 

“ That was a fine stroke! ” he cried ; 
“ it will get me on ahead with my work 
to-day. How cleanly the trunk is cut 
through ! it looks as though it had been 
sawn in two. There isn’t another wood¬ 
cutter living who can do his work like 
my mother’s son ! ” 

Thereupon he gathered together all the 
branches he had lopped off that morning, 
then untying a rope which was wound 
round his waist, he sat astride on the 
fagot so as to be able to bind it more 
firmly together, and secured the whole 
with a slip-knot. 

“ Now,” said he, “ I must drag this all 
the way to the town. It is a thousand 
pities that fagots have not four legs 
like horses ! I should canter gaily along 
into Salerno like a fine cavalier riding 
for his pleasure. I should like just for 
once in a way to show off like that.” 

At these words the fagot raised itself 
up and set off at a long swinging trot. 
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Without evincing the least surprise the 
worthy Zerbino allowed himself to he 
carried off by this novel kind of steed, and 
as he rode along he pitied the poor folk 
by the way who were obliged to trudge 
along on foot all for want of a fagot. 

IV. 

At the time of which we are speaking 
there was a great square in the middle 
of Salerno, and in this square stood the 
king's palace. The king then reigning 
was, as every one knows, the famous 
Mouchamiel, whose name has been im¬ 
mortalised in history. Every afternoon 


the king's daughter, Princess Aleli, was 
to be seen sitting in a melancholy atti¬ 
tude in the balcony. In vain her attend¬ 
ants tried to amuse her by their songs, 
their tales, and their flattering tongues. 
Aleli paid no heed to them. For three 
years the king her father had wished 
to marry her to each of the great Barons 
in the vicinity one after the other, and 
for three years the princess had refused 
every suitor who presented himself. 
Salerno was to be her dowry, and she 
felt that this was the bait that drew 
them, and that she was not loved for 
her own sake. 



Of an earnest and serious disposition, 
Aleli was lacking both in ambition and 
vanity. She did not laugh with the view 
of showing off her pearly teeth to proper 
advantage; she was a good listener, and 
never spoke unless she had something 
to say. This disease, a rare one amongst 
ladies of fashion, was the despair of the 
court physicians. 

On the day of which we have been 
speaking, Aleli was even more dreamy 
than usual, when suddenly Zerbino gal¬ 
loped into the square, riding his fagot 
with all the dignity of an emperor. At 
this novel sight the two ladies-in-waiting 
on the princess laughed immoderately, 


and as they had some oranges at hand, 
they pelted the strange cavalier with the 
fruit. 

“ Laugh on, my fine ladies," he cried, 
pointing at them with his finger, “ and 
may you laugh till your teeth are worn 
down to the gums. That is Zerbino’s 
wish for you." 

And then and there the two ladies in 
waiting went out of the royal presence 
laughing fit to split their sides, and 
nothing could stop them. The threats 
of the woodcutter, and the commands of 
the princess, who was sorry for the poor 
man, were alike unavailing. 

“ A kindhearted little woman," said 
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Zerbino, looking at Aleli, “ with a gentle 
and melancholy mien! As for you, I 
wish you every happiness. May you 
love the first man who makes you laugh, 
and marry him into the bargain ! ” 

Whereupon he pulled his front lock 



and took leave of the princess in the 
most graceful manner possible. 

As a general rule, when a person is 
riding a fagot it is better for him not 
to attempt to salute anybody, not even a 
queen ; but this Zerbino forgot, so evil 


befell him. To make his bow to the 
princess he let go the rope which held 
the branches together in a bundle, where¬ 
upon the fagot fell apart, and our friend 
Zerbino fell backwards with his legs in the 
air in the most ridiculous manner pos¬ 
sible. He turned a wonderful somersault 
by a vigorous effort, carrying with him 
a quantity of foliage, and crowned like a 
sylvan god he rolled over another ten 
paces. 

How is it that when any one falls down 
at the risk of breaking his neck every¬ 
body laughs ? I am sure I cannot tell. 
It is a mystery that as yet philosophers 
have not been able to solve. All I know 
is, that every one laughed at that mo- 
I ment, the Princess Aleli as much as any 
| one. But all at once she rose from her 
j seat, and gazing earnestly at Zerbino she 
j placed her hand to her heart and to her 
| brow, and entered the palace, agitated by 
some emotion unknown to her hitherto. 
In the meantime, Zerbino gathered the 
scattered branches together, and went 
home on foot like any ordinary wood¬ 
cutter. Prosperity had not dazzled him, 
and his late mishap did not disconcert 
him in the least. He had got through a 
good day’s work, and that was enough for 
him. He purchased an excellent buffalo 
cheese, as hard and as white as marble, 
cut himself a great slice out of it, and 
supped with a capital appetite. The 
simple fellow had no idea what mischief 
he had done, nor what commotion he had 
left behind him. 


Y. 

While these important events were 
taking place, the great clock in the tower 
of Salerno struck four. 

It was a blazing hot day, and silence 
reigned in the streets. In the retirement 
of his chamber, away from the heat and 
noise, King Mouchamiel was meditating 
on the welfare of his people—in other 
words, he slept. 
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All at once lie awoke with a start: a 
pair of arms were round his neck, and 
scalding tears were falling on his face. 
It was the lovely Aleli, who was fondly 
embracing her father in a paroxysm of 
affection. 

“What is all this about?” said the 
king, surprised at this vast increase of 
affection. “You kiss me, and you 
weep. A h, true daughter of your 
mother, you wish me to do something 
for you ! Say, is it not so ? ” 

“On the contrary, my dear father,” 
said Aleli. “ Your obedient daughter 
is willing to do as you wish. The 
son-in-law you have desired 
so long I have found at last, 
and to please you I am 
ready to give him my 
hand.” 

“ Very good,” replied 
Mouchamiel; “ we have done 
with whims at last, have 
we ? Whom are we going to' 
marry ? The Prince of Cava ? 

No ? Then it must be the Count of 
Capri? The Marquis of Sorrento? No? 
Then whom is it ? ” 

“ I do not know, dear father.” 

“How is this I You do not know? 
You must have seen him ? ” 

“ Yes, just now in the public square,” 
answered Aleli. 

“ And he addressed you? ” 

“No, father. Is there any need of 
speech when two hearts understand one 
another ? ” 

Mouchamiel made a very wry face, 
scratched his ear, and staring his 
daughter full in the face— 

“At any rate,” said he, 44 it is a 
prince? ” 

“ I do not know, father. What does 
it matter ? ” 

“ It matters very considerably, my 
daughter. You do not understand poli¬ 
tics. That you should of your own free 
will choose a son-in-law that I like, is 
wonderful. As a king and a father I 
shall never cross your wishes if they agree 


with mine. Otherwise I have duties to 
perform towards my family and my sub¬ 
jects, and I require that my orders shall 
be obeyed. Where dwells this fine bird 
of whose name you plead ignorance, and 
with whom you have exchanged no words, 
and yet who adores you?” 

44 1 know not,” replied Aleli. 

“ This is too much ! ” exclaimed Mou¬ 
chamiel. 44 And is it to tell me this 


tom-foolery that you come and take up 
the time that belongs to my people ? 
Here, my lords, let the princess’s ladies 
be called to lead her back to her own 
apartments.” 

On hearing these words, Aleli raised 
her hands to heaven and melted into 
tears. Then she fell at the king’s feet, 
sobbing. At the same moment the two 
ladies of her suite entered the apart¬ 
ment, convulsed with laughter. 

44 Silence, women, silence ! ” cried Mou¬ 
chamiel, indignant at the breach of 
etiquette. 44 Guards,” said the king, be¬ 
side himself, 44 let these insolent atten¬ 
dants be arrested, and their heads struck 
off. I will teach them that there is 
nothing on earth less laughable than a 
king.” 

44 Sire,” said Aleli, clasping her hands 
together, 44 remember you have made 
your reign illustrious by abolishing 
capital punishment.” 

44 You are right, my daughter. We 
are a civilised nation. These ladies shall 
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be spared; we shall be content to treat 
them in Russian fashion. Let them be 
beaten till they die a natural death.” 

“ Have mercy, father ! ” said Aleli. “It 
is I, your daughter, who craves you to 
have mercy.” 

“For heaven’s sake then stop them 
laughing, and rid me of them,” said the 
worthy Mouchamiel. “ Take the fools 
away, and let them be shut up in some 
cell until they die of silence and ennui:' 

“ Oh, father ! ” sobbed Aleli. 

“ Come,” said the king, “ let them be 
married then, and let us have done with 
it.” 

“ Have mercy, sire, we will laugh no 
more,” cried the two ladies falling on 
their knees, and opening their mouthy, 
where there was nothing now to be seen 
but toothless gums. “ O that your 
majesty would pardon us and avenge 
us ! We are the victims of an infernal 
art; a wicked monster has bewitched 
us.” 

“ A sorcerer in my kingdom! ” said 
the king, who was a sceptic in such 
matters ; “ it is impossible. Such a thing 
cannot be, because I do not believe in 
sorcerers.” 

“ Sire,” said one of the ladies, “is it 
in accordance with the laws of nature 
that a fagot should trot like a horse 
and amble under the guidance of a 
wood-cutter? That is what we have 
just witnessed in the square before the 
palace.” 

“A fagot!” exclaimed the king. 
“ This savours much of sorcery. Guards, 
seize the man and his fagot, and, the one 
bearing the other, let them both be 
burnt. After that I hope to be allowed 
to slumber in peace.” 

“My beloved is to be burnt! ” cried 
the princess, waving her hands about 
like one distracted. “ Sire, this noble 
cavalier is my future husband—my love, 
my life ! If a hair of his head is touched 
I shall die ! ” 

“ An infernal power seems to be loose in 
my house,” said poor Mouchamiel. “ What 


is the good of being king if one is not 
allowed to slumber without being dis¬ 
turbed ? But I am only tormenting my¬ 
self needlessly. Let Mistigrey be sum¬ 
moned. Since I have a prime minister, 
it is the least I can expect of him that 
he should tell me what I think and what 
I wish done.” 


VI. 

Lord. Mistigrey was announced. He 
was a stout man of low stature, as broad 
as he was high, and he rolled into the 
room rather than walked; he possessed 
cunning eyes that looked all ways at 
once, a low forehead, a hooked nose, 
large cheeks, and a treble chin—such 
the portrait of the celebrated minister 
who, in the name of King Mouchamiel, 



really governed Salerno. He entered the 
apartment smiling and puffing with an 
affected air, like a man who carries the 
weight of power and all its cares with a 
light heart. 

“ Here you are at last,” said the king. 
“How comes it that unheard-of things 
occur in my kingdom, and that I am the 
last to hear of them 1 ” 

“ Everything is going on as usual,” 
answered Mistigrey composedly. “ I 
have here in my hand the police reports, 
and happiness and peace reign as usual 
in the state,” and spreading out some 
important-looking papers he read as 
follows :—“ ‘ Port of Salerno. All is quiet. 
No extra goods have been smuggled 
through the Custom House. Three 
quarrels between sailors, six stabs with 
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knives, five admissions into hospital. 
Nothing fresh.’ ‘Upper town. Town 
dues doubled. Prosperity and morality 
always on the increase. Deaths of two 
women from starvation; ten children 
deserted by their parents. Three 
husbands taken up for wife-beating. 
Thirty robberies, two murders, three 
poisonings. Nothing fresh.’ ” 

“And that is all you know?” asked 
Mouchamiel, in an angry voice. “ Very 
good ! As to myself, my lord, though 
the affairs of the state are not my busi¬ 
ness, I know more of them than you do. 
A man astride a fagot has crossed the 
square before the palace, has bewitched 
my daughter, and she wants to marry 
him.” 

“ Sire,” replied Mistigrey, “ I was not 
unacquainted with this detail; a minister 
of state knows everything; but why 
trouble your majesty with these follies? 
The man will be hanged, and there will 
be an end of it.” 

“ And can you tell me where the 
scoundrel lives ? ” 

“ Certainly, your majesty,” replied 
Mistigrey. “ A prime minister sees 
and hears everything and goes every¬ 
where.” 

“ Yery good ! ” said the king ; “ if in a 
quarter of an hour the fellow is not here, 
you will cease to be my prime minister, 
and will have to vacate that office in favour 
of some one who will not rest content 
with seeing, but will act. Go! ” 

Mistigrey withdrew still smiling, but 
no sooner had he reached the ante-room 
than he grew purple in the face as though 
he were being suffocated, and was 
obliged to take the arm of the first friend 
he met. This happened to be the mayor 
of the town, whom a lucky chance had 
brought to his elbow. Mistigrey stepped 
on one side with him, and taking the 
magistrate by his button-hole— 

“ Sir,” he said, slowly and emphatically, 

“ if in ten minutes’ time you do not bring 
me the man who rode through Salerno 
astride a fagot I shall dismiss you from 


your office ; do you understand ? I shall 
dismiss you.” 

Perfectly stunned by this threat the 
mayor hastened to the head of the 
police. 

“ Where is the man who rides a fagot? ” 
he said. 

“What man?” inquired the superin 
tendent of police. 

“ Do not argue with your superior, I 
will not put up with it. In not arresting 
the scoundrel you have failed in your 
duty. If in five minutes the man is not 
forthcoming I shall dismiss you. Go! ” 

The head of the police ran to the 
guard-house attached to the palace, there 
he found men throwing dice whose 
duty it was to watch over the public 
peace. 

“ Knaves! ” he exclaimed, “ if in three 
minutes you do not bring me the man 
who rides a fagot, I will have you flogged 
like galley-slaves. Make haste, and do 
not let me hear a word in reply.” 

The men went out using strong 
language; in the meantime the clever 
and wily Mistigrey, with full faith in 
the miracles of organisation, quietly re¬ 
entered the king’s apartment, wearing 
once more on his lips the perpetual smile 
which was a part of his business. 


YII. 

Two words spoken by the minister in 
the king’s ear delighted Mouchamiel. 
The idea of burning a sorcerer was not 
displeasing to him. It was an agreeable 
little event which would reflect credit on 
his reign and be a proof of his wisdom 
with which to astonish posterity. 

Only one thing troubled the king, and 
that was poor Aleli drowned in tears, 
whom her attendants in vain tried to 
lead back to her own apartments. 

Mistigrey looked at the king and 
winked, and then approaching the prin¬ 
cess, said to her in his softest voice : 

“ Madam, he is coming; you must not 
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let him see you cry. On the contrary, 
adorn yourself, and be even more beau¬ 
tiful than usual, so that the sight of you 
alone will suffice to assure him of his 
good fortune.” 

“I understand you, good Mistigrey,” 
cried Aleli. “ Thanks, thanks, my 
father,” added she, covering the hands of 
the king with kisses. “ Bless you, bless 
you a thousand times ! ” 

She went out beside herself with joy, her 
head raised, her eyes sparkling, and so 
elated with her happiness that she stopped 
the first lord-in-waiting she met in the 
corridor to tell him of her approaching 
marriage. 

“Good chamberlain,” she added, “he 
is coming. Do the honours of the palace 
to him yourself, and be assured you will 
not find us ungrateful.” 

Left alone with Mistigrey, the king 
glared angrily at his minister. 

“Are you mad? ” he asked. “What, 
without consulting us, you pledge our 
royal word? Do you think you are 
master in our kingdom to dispose of our 
daughter and ourself without our con¬ 
sent ? ” 

“ Bah ! ” calmly said Mistigrey ; “it 
was necessary to soothe the princess, that 
was the first thing to be done. In politics 
one never troubles oneself about the 
future. Every day brings its own duty.” 

“ And our word,” replied the king, 
“ how can we withdraw it without per¬ 
juring ourself. Nevertheless, we will 
revenge ourself on the villain who has 
stolen our daughter’s heart.” 

“Sire,” said Mistigrey, “a prince 
never breaks his word, but there are 
many ways of keeping it.” 

“What do you mean by that ? ” said 
Mouchamiel. 

“ Your majesty,” replied the minister, 
“has just promised your daughter she shall 
marry. She shall be married, and after 
that the law must take its course, which 
says—‘If a noble who is beneath the rank 
of baron dares to sue for the love of a 
princess of the blood royal, he will be 


treated as a noble, that is to say, he will 
be beheaded. If the suitor be a com¬ 
moner, he will be treated as a com¬ 
moner, that is to say, hanged. If he is a 
peasant, he will be drowned like a dog.’ 
You see, sire, that nothing is more 
easy than to harmonise your fatherly 
affection with your royal justice. We 
have so many laws in Salerno, that there 



is always a means of making them ac¬ 
commodate each other.” 

“ Mistigrey,” said the king, “ you are 
a rascal.” 

“ Sire,” said the fat courtier, bridling, 
“ you flatter me. I am but a politician. 
I have been taught that there is one sort 
of morality for princes and another for 
smaller fry, and I have profited by the 
lesson. This discrimination is the genius 
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of statesmen, the admiration of clever 
people, and the scandal of foolish ones.” 

“ My good friend,” replied the king, 
44 you weary me with your three-barrelled 
phrases. I do not ask you for words, but 
for deeds. Hasten the execution of this 
man, and let us have done with it.” 

As he was thus speaking the Princess 
Aleli entered the royal apartment. She 
looked so lovely, her eyes beaming with 
happiness, that good Mouchamiel sighed 
and began to wish that the cavalier of 
the fagot had been a prince, so that he 
need not be hanged. 


VIII. 

Glory is a very fine thing, but it has its 
disadvantages. Farewell to the pleasure 
of being unknown, and of setting at 
defiance the curiosity of the mob. The 
triumphal entry of Zerbino was not 
effected without every child in Salerno 
learning the appearance, and way of life 
and abode, of the woodcutter. So the 
police had no great difficulty in finding 
the man they were in search of. 

Zerbino was on his knees in his yard 
very busy sharpening his famous hatchet; 
he was trying the edge on the nail of his 
thumb, when a hand swooped down upon 
him, seized hold of him by the collar, find 
with a vigorous pull dragged him up on 
his feet. A few punches and some blows 
with the butt-end of a musket assisted 
him into the street, and it was in this 
fashion that he learnt that a minister of 
state took an interest in him, and that 
the king himself had sent for him to the 
palace. 

Zerbino was a philosopher, and philo¬ 
sophers are never astonished at anything. 
He thrust both his hands into his belt, 
and walked calmly along, little heeding 
the blows that were showered on him. 
Still, to be a philosopher is not synony¬ 
mous with being a saint, and a kick on 
his shin at last wore out the woodcutter’s 
patience. 


“ Gently,” he said, “ have a little pity 
on a poor man.” 

44 I believe the fellow wants to argue 
with us,” said one of the men who were 
ill-treating him. “ Our friend is delicate, 
and we must wear gloves as we lead him 
by the hand.” 

44 1 should like to see you in my place,” 
said Zerbino, 44 and we should see then if 
you would laugh.” 

44 Silence, rascal! ” cried the head of 
the police, aiming at him a blow strong 
enough to fell an ox. 

The blow was no doubt badly aimed, 
for instead of hitting Zerbino, it went 
straight into the eye of a policeman. 
Maddened and half blind the injured 
man threw himself upon his awkward 
chief, and seized him by the hair. A 
fight ensued; in vain the bystanders 
strove to separate the combatants; blows 
fell right and left, and there was a 
general uproar. Children screamed, 
women cried, and the dogs barked. It 
was necessary to send for a guard to 
re-establish order by arresting the com¬ 
batants and the bystanders. 

Zerbino, as imperturbable as ever, was 
continuing his road to the palace, when 
he was saluted in the great square by a 
long file of gentlemen in embroidered 
coats and knee breeches. They were the 
royal lacqueys, who, under the leadership 
of the major-domo and the great cham¬ 
berlain himself, had come to meet the 
lover whom the princess was expecting. 
As they had received orders to be polite, 
each of them had his hat in his hand 
and a smile on his lips. They bowed to 
Zerbino ; and the woodcutter, like a 
well-brought-up man as he was, returned 
their salute. Fresh bows on the part of 
the lacqueys, a fresh bow on the part of 
Zerbino. Eight or ten times this cere¬ 
mony was repeated with the most pro¬ 
found gravity. Zerbino was the first to 
get tired; not having been born in a 
palace his back was wanting in the 
practice necessary, and was not very 
supple. 
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“ Enough, enough ! ” he cried; “ and 
as the song says— 

“ ‘ After three noes 
The chance; 

After three bows 
The dance; ’ 


“ you have bowed only too often, now 
dance.” 

And on the spot the lacqueys fell to 
dancing whilst they bowed, and bowing 
as they danced ; and in this way preced¬ 
ing Zerbino in perfect order, they gave 


him an entry into the palace worthy of 
a king. 


IX. 

To make himself look as dignified and 
imposing as possible, Mouchamiel was 
gravely regarding the end of his nose; 
Aleli was sighing, Mistigrey mending 
pens like a diplomatist in search of 
ideas, and the courtiers, silent and 
motionless, looked as though lost in 
thought. At last the great door of the 
apartment was thrown open, and the 
major-domo and lacqueys entered in step, 
dancing a saraband, much to the aston¬ 
ishment of the court. Behind them 
walked the woodcutter, as little im¬ 
pressed by royal splendour as if he had 
been born in a palace. Nevertheless, at 
the sight of the king, he stopped, took 
off his hat, which he held with both 
hands to his breast, bowed low three 
times, scraping his right leg behind him; 
then he put on his hat again, quietly 
seated himself in an arm-chair, and 
crossed his legs. 

“ Father,” cried the princess, throwing 
herself on the king’s neck, “ here is the 


husband you have given me. How 
handsome he is ! What a noble air he has ! 
Will you not love him for my sake ? ” 

“ Mistigrey,” murmured Mouchamiel, 
half strangled, “ interrogate that man 
most cautiously. Think of my daughter’s 
peace of mind and my own. What a 
misfortune! Oh, how happy fathers 
would be if they had no children ! ” 

“Do not be uneasy, your majesty,” 
replied Mistigrey; “ humanity is at the 
samt time my duty and my pleasure.” 

“ Stand up, you rascal! ” he said, 
turning to Zerbino, in a rough voice ; 
“ answer me at once if you wish to save 
your neck. Are you a prince in dis¬ 
guise ? You are silent, fellow! You 
are a sorcerer! ” 

“No more a sorcerer than you are 
yourself,” replied Zerbino, without leav¬ 
ing his arm-chair. 

“Ah! rogue,” cried the minister, 
“ this denial proves your crime. Your 
silence condemns you, you double-dyed 
villain! ” 

“ If I confessed to the crime, should I 
be innocent? ” asked Zerbino. 

“ Sire,” said Mistigrey, who mistook 
passion for eloquence, “ be just; rid 
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your kingdom, rid the earth, of this 
monster. Death is too good for such a 
wretch ! ” 

“ Go on,” said Zerbino ; “ bark away, 
old man; bark away, but do not 
bite.” 

“ Sire,” cried Mistigrey, puffing, “ your 
justice and humanity are in opposition. 
Bow wow, bow wow! Humanity re¬ 
quires you to protect your subjects by 
ridding them of this sorcerer. Bow 
wow, bow wow! Justice demands that 
he should be hanged or burnt. Bow wow, 
bow wow! You are a father, bow wow ! 
but you are a king also, bow wow ! and 
the king should supersede the father, 
bow wow, bow wow! ” 

“ Mistigrey,” replied the king, “ you 
speak well, but you have contracted a 
trick perfectly unbearable. Hot so 
much affectation, if you please. Finish 
what you have to say.” 

“ Sire,” answered the minister ; “death, 
hanging, burning! Bow wow, bow 
wow! ” 

Whilst the king sighed, Aleii, abruptly 
quitting her father, placed herself at 
Zerbino’s side. 

“ Issue your commands, sire,” she 
said, “ this is my husband, and know 
that I will share his fate, whatever it 
may be.” 

At this avowal all the court ladies 
covered their faces. Mistigrey himself 
felt called upon to blush. . 

“ Unhappy girl! ” exclaimed the 
furious king, “ in disgracing yourself 
thus, you have pronounced your own 


sentence. Guards, arrest these two; 
let them be married forthwith, and after 
that, seize the first boat that is to be 
found in the harbour, and throw the 
guilty wretches into it, and let them be 
abandoned to the fury of the waves.” 

“ Ah, sire ! ” exclaimed Mistigrey, as 
the princess and Zerbino were led off, 
“ you are the greatest king in the world. 
Your goodness, and gentleness, and in¬ 
dulgence will serve as an example to 
posterity. What will not the Court 
Journal say to-morrow ? As for us, as¬ 
tounded by such magnanimity, we have 
nothing to do but admire it in silence.” 

“ My poor daughter ! ” cried the king; 
“what will she do without her father? 
Guards, seize Mistigrey, and put him also 
in the boat. It will be a consolation for 
me to know that that clever man is with 
my beloved Aleli. And then a change 
of ministry is always a pleasant diver¬ 
sion, and in my sad situation I have 
need of one. Farewell, my worthy 
Mistigrey! ” 

Mistigrey stood transfixed and speech¬ 
less ; he was getting back his breath to 
curse princes and their ingratitude when 
he was marched out of the palace. In 
spite of all his cries and threats, en¬ 
treaties and tears, he was thrown into 
the barque, and soon our three friends 
found themselves alone on the wide sea. 

As to good King Mouchamiel, he wiped 
away a tear, and shut himself into his 
own apartment, there to finish his siesta 
which had been so disagreeably inter¬ 
rupted. 


To be continued . 
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By GERALDINE BUTT, Author of “Christmas Roses.” 


D are you bound 
to go, Jack? Is 
there no work for 
you in the village 
here*” 

“ Nothing but 
common labourers’ 
work, mother, and 
small wages. I 
could make a for¬ 
tune in London.” 

The man who spoke was leaning against 
the sill of the cottage window, with his 
elbow brushing the leaves of the red 
geranium. He was young and strong, 
with a good, honest face, sunburnt by 
thirty-five years of exposure to all 
weathers; but just now there was a dis¬ 
contented look upon it, and a fretful tone 
in his voice. Mrs. Allan, who sat beside 
him, knitting, with arms bared to the 
elbow and a little checked shawl pinned 
round her shoulders, was young no longer. 
She had turned her face towards her son 
with a troubled look in her eyes, and her 



voice faltered. 

“ But it’s not all the* world, George,” 
she said, “ who can make a fortune.” 

“ Look at John Graham,” he answered, 
impatiently ; “ nothing much of a man, 
but a scholar, and knew a bit of music 
and to hear of him organist at St.Peter’s up 
in London—and me, with twice the work in 
me,” stretching out his strong hands, “ me 
to be wasting my time here on twenty shil¬ 
lings a week. I can’t bide it, mother. 

His mother had laid her knitting aside, 
and was holding his hands close. “ It’s 
five-and-thirty year you’ve been a good 
lad to me,” she said. “Go your own 
ways. I’ll not stop you.” 

“ But I’ll come back with money to 
set you up,” he said, caressing her hands. 
“ Let me try, mother.” 


“ Ay,” said his mother, sighing, “ if 
you could but have been contented with 
the work here as your father was.” 

But George was not contented. Look¬ 
ing at his mother’s feeble hands and grey 
hair a sudden thought smote him, indeed, 
of loneliness and trouble for her—a faint 
glimpse of duty left undone, of a ne¬ 
glected post; but he put the thought 
aside, and kissed her. 

“ You’ll find all the folk good to you,” 
he said ; “ and the minister ’ll no forget 
you—and then I’ll come back, and I’ll 
keep you like a lady.” 

But Mrs. Allan shook her head. 

“ I misdoubt me but my lad’s wrong,” 
she said to herself once or twice. “ The 
Lord is with him in London, sure enough ; 
but I wish he’d never heard tell of John 
Graham.” 

She would not say one word of herself 
to turn him from his purpose, but out 
before her stretched lonely nights and 
weary days that strong arms had light¬ 
ened of their toil, until now. And now 
London, that terrible unknown Babylon, 
would swallow up the youth and strength 
and tenderness that for thirty-five years 
had been all her own. 

So George went away to London, to 
make his fortune as a joiner and uphol¬ 
sterer, at which trade he had worked in 
his native village all his life, and his old 
mother sat, with hands clasped above her 
Bible, listening to his dying footsteps on 
the ground outside, straining her gentle 
eyes to see him once again before he 
went away. The neighbours shrugged 
their shoulders over the nine days’ won¬ 
der, and discussed how George could 
reconcile it to his conscience to leave the 
old lady so forlorn ; but they gave him 
God-speed willingly enough, and pro¬ 
mised to do what they could for her, for 
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the poor are very kindly in their dealings 
with one another, and by and by, as the 
months rolled on and other interests grew 
in the little village, that winter evening 
was almost forgotten when George Allan 
went away to seek his fortune. 

Only his mother, grown older and 
feebler than her years, would sit far on 
into the night sometimes, longing, with 
a longing that was an undying pain, 
haunting her day and night, for the 
sound of a returning footstep on the 
snow. 

So George Allan went away, and found 
the fortune he sought. So seldom does 
this happen in life that they were all 
surprised—the quiet folk in the village 
at home, the minister, to whom his 
mother read the news with tears of 
pride, and, above all, George himself. 
Not much of a fortune perhaps, except 
to a man who had toiled for half his life 
for mere bread and cheese, but a good 
place in a good firm, first as workman, 
then as foreman, with money to keep 
himself and money to put by against his 
going home. 

George was a good workman, skilled 
and steady, and he had been right in so 
far as that London gave a wider scope to 
his abilities than the little village. He 
was a good son too, and whenever he 
added another sovereign to his little 
store, he thought with a tender smile of 
the mother watching for him at home. 
He saved, and hoarded, and put it by, 
thinking of the time when he would 
return home a rich man, as he counted 
riches. He forgot his mother’s present 
needs in the great future he opened out 
to himself. He fed his ambition and his 
pride in this way, and then he called it 
by a better name—love. It is so much 
easier to do a great deed once in a life¬ 
time, than to do the little common kind¬ 
nesses of every day; it was so much 
pleasanter to ignore the daily fret of an 
anxious life, and to look forward to the 
time when he could put her far above 


the reach of want or care. He was no 
scholar, so after that one letter he did 
not write again, and the tidings of his 
good fortune died out of the village mind, 
and seeing no actual proof of it they 
began to doubt if it was as much as he 
made out, and to opine that the business 
had not turned out so good after all. 

Even his mother lost faith in his 
success, and when the slow months crept 
into years, and she heard nothing of it, 
and no answer came to the letters the 
minister wrote, she took his poverty as 
another sorrow to her heart, and grieved 
for him. 

Once or twice he sent little presents of 
money to help her along ; but she earned 
enough to keep herself, he knew, and he 
wanted to hoard up his treasured gains 
and carry them home to her at last, and no 
voice whispered to him that her strength 
was failing, her thread of life running 
out, and her heart breaking for the sight 
of him. 

It was four years after he had left, and 
he sat one morning by the window of his 
London lodging with a letter in his hand, 
a letter that had followed him from place 
to place, and had found him at last—few 
stern words that rung in his ears and 
made his brain reel. 

“ Come home at once,” the letter said. 
“ Rich or poor, your place is with your 
mother now; she will not tell you her¬ 
self, so I tell you. Poor, old, infirm— 
you will be shocked to see her; but if 
you have any love for her left, come back 
to the duty you cast aside four years ago. 
There is no question of daily bread as 
long as she will take it as charity. We 
give to her most gladly, but it grieves 
her to the heart.” 

George laid down the letter and drew 
a long breath. He looked about his 
pleasant room, with its easy chair, its 
carpet, its warm curtains; he looked at 
his homely meal, and pushed his cup 
away. Charity! How the word sick¬ 
ened him! She to be eating the bread 
of charity who had held her head so 
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high. Old and infirm! She who had 
been so strong. 

He pushed away his chair and stood 
up. They might have written before, he 
told himself bitterly; and then he re¬ 
membered the unanswered letters that 
he had kept, and re-read, and his heart 
sank. He must give three days’ warn¬ 
ing before he' could take a holiday, but 
three days would not make much differ¬ 
ence, and then, please God, all would be 
well. Poverty! Why he had 200£. 
lying in the bank, and it was all hers. 
He did not think of writing at once, but, 
as he lay sleepless on his bed at night, he 
decided that he would send a line next 
day to say that he was comii^g; and then 
he fell into an uneasy sleep, and dreamed 
uneasy dreams of vague horrors, until 
the sun rose in all his splendour over the 
gloomy streets and he knew he could find 
relief in action. 

So the hours dragged on, until he 
actually stood at the wicket-gate of the 
village station, and delivered up his 
ticket to the porter; the man glanced 
at him with half-recognition, but he 
said nothing, so George passed out 
alone. 

At the cottage doors people stood 
gossiping, as they always had done ever 
since he could remember; and one or 
two shaded their eyes with curved hands 
to follow his quiet figure plodding up the 
centre of the street, but no one spoke to 
him, and as he drew nearer to the cottage 
his spirits rose. After all he had come 
back ; all her loneliness and poverty were 
ended now, and he longed for nothing 
in life just then but for the touch of 
her wrinkled hands about his neck and 
the cry of welcome in her faltering voice. 
He clutched the bag upon his shoulder 
closer, and walked on, whistling, over the 
style, across the village green, to the 
cottage with the red shutters, and the 
sweet-peas climbing to the windows. Ho 
one had trained them this year, he saw 
at a glance, and the wooden seat was 
crumbling away. “ Did she never sit on 


that seat now ? ” he wondered; and he 
stopped whistling and hurried on. 

He reached the door and turned the 
handle ; it was locked. He walked round 
to the window and looked in; the room 
was quite empty, and the afternoon sun 
made a square patch of warmth on the 
white boards. A dull fear crept into 
his heart as he stood hesitating; then a 
sharp woman’s voice called him by name. 

“ So you’ve come back, George Allan? ” 
she said. 

He turned quickly. A tall, slight 
young woman was leaning upon the 
garden fence, with a baby on her arm ? 
looking at him coldly and curiously. 
George went towards her like a man in 
a dream. 

“Where is she?” he asked, pointing 
to the empty cottage. 

“ She went to the House yesterday,” 
said the woman, bitterly. “ Why didn’t 
you stay here, my man, and keep her 
out ? ” 

“ It will break her heart,” he said. 

“Ay, that it will,” assented the 
woman. “Poor body! we helped her 
all we could, but she wouldn’t be be¬ 
holden to no one; and you not here.” 

George turned away with a groan. 

The woman softened at the look in his 
face, and held her baby closer when she 
spoke again. 

“ She got fretful, poor body, hungering 
for a sight of her 4 lad.’ Rich or poor, 
you’d have been welcome any day. And 
are you so poor ? ” she went on, curiously. 

“ Poor ! ” he said. “ Why, I came to 
set her up. I knew nothing till a day or 
two ago, and I have come back to her 
again. God forgive me that I ever left 
her. Why, only yesterday I wrote a 
word to tell her I was coming.” 

The woman fumbled in her apron 
pocket, and brought out a crumpled 
envelope, which she handed across to 
him. It was his own unopened letter. 

“ Poor lad,” she said, drying her eyes 
upon the corner of her apron. “ It came 
last night, after they took her away. 
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She didn't heed much; she was kind of 
dazed like. Mayhap you’ll see her if you 
go now; they have hours and things; but 
if they knew-” 

At the falter in her voice George looked 
up quickly; he felt as if his life was over, 
and only this woman’s words between him 
and despair. 

“ I will go," he said; and he stooped 
and picked up his heavy bag, and turned 
away. 

“ Good-night," she called out after him; 
“ I’m vexed if I spoke quick when I saw 
you first, but we were fond of her you 
see, and it was sad to see her leave the 
old place. Take heart, George. Good¬ 
night." 

“ Good-night," he answered back; 
“you are quite right—quite right." 

He went out at the little wicket-gate, 
and latched it carefully behind him, but 
he did not look again at the locked door, 
or at the sweet-peas that lay against the 
window. 

So she “ didn’t heed much" being 
taken away; was “ dazed like ” ; and 
they were all “ fond ’’ of her. Well, 
this was the end—the end of her love 
and pride, of his “fortune" and his 
promises—a pauper’s bed in the work- 
house. 

At the door of the workhouse he gave 
his name, and asked for his mother. She 
was in the infirmary, they said, very ill, 
and wandering; so he climbed the stairs 
mechanically, and the little girl who led 
him pointed to a door and left him alone. 
He opened it, and passed in bareheaded. 
There were sixteen white beds, eight on 
each side, with an old face on almost 
every pillow; but at the far end there 
was a vacant bed, with a clean pillow 
and clean sheets, that had a solitary look. 

As George walked down between the 
rows of beds he looked to right and left, 
and saw no face he knew; so at the 
vacant bed he paused. A nurse came 
bustling up, and he turned to her fiercely. 
He would have spoken, but his voice was 


i 

hoarse; so he stood touching the vacant 
pillow gently with his hand. 

“ Yes, she died about an hour ago," 
the nurse said, briskly. “ Poor thing, 
very quiet she was, but wore out, and 
crying for ‘ George ! George ! ’ till it was 
a grief to hear her. Mayhap, sir," she 
said, glancing up at his handsome face, 
“ you’re the George she wanted; if so, 
it’s a pity you’re come too late." 

George raised his head and looked out 
at the dying summer day. All the feeble 
old heads were turning curiously to where 
he stood smoothing the white pillow with 
his rough hands. There was a tragedy 
in the dull word that seemed to shatter 
the silence like a living thing. 

Too late! His love, despair, repent¬ 
ance ; his neglected duty staring him in 
the face ; his mother’s unreproachful life 
and lonely death lay on him like a curse. 
No wonder the glory of the summer day 
was dark to him. 

“ And she asked for me ?" he said at 
last, slowly. 

“Oh, scores of times," the nurse an¬ 
swered; “but she quieted a bit, poor 
thing, before she died, and talked of 
golden streets and rivers—and—you’ll 
excuse me, sir, if maybe she meant you, 
but she talked a deal of the prodigal 
son when he was afar off." 

A sudden smile came to George’s face 
and lingered there. He had courage now 
to face his dead mother, and to lay his 
strong hands on her wrinkled ones. She , 
at least, had been true to him through 
everything — had watched and prayed 
and waited for his return—had loved 
him with a patient and pathetic love— 
not as the successful fortune-hunter who 
had forgotten the stepping-stones of fame 
and honour, not as the self-made man 
who had tried to ignore the ties which 
bound him to his narrow village circle, 
but as one humble, poor, and lonely, 
broken by sorrow, hardened by suffering— 
an outcast, sinning, repentant man—her 
prodigal son. 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. 

By ALICE WEBER, Author of “ Miles Harling,” “ At Sixes and Sevens,” etc. 
CHAPTER XYI. 


SEA-SERPENTS AND SHRIMPS. 



was a time to be remem¬ 
bered all through their lives, 
that spring-time spent at 
Folkestone by the Bertrams ; 
and it was rather difficult 
to understand how it could 
possibly be only April when the sun 
burned like June, and shady corners 
were eagerly sought for down on the 
beach in the mornings. Mrs. Maxwell’s 
house was on the cliff, with a wide 
view of the sea before it; the only 
drawback was that the descent to the 
beach and the climb-up again was a con¬ 
stant cause of lamentation to nurse, 
who never had the heart to say “No,” 
when Sybil and Molly used to say, 
directly after breakfast, “ Come and find 
swimps! ”—not such a fascinating sport 
to her as to those two enthusiastic little 
admirers of Jenny’s romance. 

How charming granny and Beatrice 
were, doing all in their power to make 
this sea-side visit one bright long day 
of happiness to the Bertrams! Mrs. 
Maxwell’s waking thoughts used to be 
of the hearty breakfast which it was 
positively essential they should eat. The 
dining-room, with its three French win¬ 
dows opening on to the garden, in which 
all the houses stood, always looked 
“ so breakfasty,” as Jenny said, shaded 
from the outside glare by green Venetian 
blinds, and offering, on the tablecloth, 
all that could tempt the eye and the ap¬ 
petite. Cowslips and bluebells nodded to 
them from the centre of the table as 
they ate their oatmeal porridge, whilst 
granny, in her snow-white cap and hand¬ 
kerchief and rustling black silk, hovered 
over one and all with tempting little 
suggestions: 


“ Now some eggs and bacon, Barbara, 
love. Bertie, take some hot buttered 
roll and potted meat; and Jenny, try 
some of Beatrice’s marmalade with your 
home-made bread and butter.” 

They felt that so long as they could 
eat granny was happy. 

“ Oh, granny ! ” Bertie would exclaim, 
“ if I loved you for nothing else I’d love 
you for your scrumptious breakfasts! ” 

After breakfast nurse and the little 
ones would toil down to the beach armed 
with spades and baskets. Sybil and 
Molly would start in fresh little holland 
frocks and jackets, and return salted and 
sanded, and with the starch considerably 
taken out of them. Beatrice, with the 
two girls and Bertie, would go down 
later, and there a delicious morning 
would be spent under the shade of a 
high break-water, in reading aloud— 
Beatrice being the reader, and the books 
generally those that Uncle Humphrey used 
to delight in. Bertie, meanwhile, would 
grope about for specimens, and at low 
tide Barbara and Jenny would join him 
in paddling on the seaweed-covered rocks, 
gathering sea-anemones, fishing for crabs, 
or any like sea-animals that came to 
their net. Sometimes they were joined 
by nurse and the children ; and never will 
nurse forget on one of those occasions 
how Bertie proposed to Sybil and Molly 
that they should play at a chemist’s 
shop, and promised to show them how 
to administer a saline draught to nurse 
in a limpet-shell. The effect of that 
draught was to make nurse steer clear 
of Bertie on the shore for many a long 
day. Glorious fun he had with Uncle 
Humphrey, who, in a rash moment, al¬ 
lowed him and Jenny to bury him in the 
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shingle, not realizing all that such per¬ 
mission involved. For they buried him 
entirely, excepting his face, which they 
covered with his straw hat; and then, 
when he was lying there powerless to 
move, Bertie did the showman, and in¬ 
vited all the children who passed by to 
come and look at “ The wonderful sea- 
serpent ! his head only ever appears on 
dry land ; it doesn’t suit his body to 
be above ground ; besides, it is an enor¬ 
mous length and reaches under the sea, 
across to the coast of France.” After 
this opening address the hat was re¬ 
moved with a flourish, disclosing Uncle 
Humphrey’s red-brown face and laughing 
blue eye. Beatrice was not present on 
that occasion; Jenny confided to Bertie 
that if she had been, they could not have 
done it. 

“ Why shouldn’t we ? ” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” was the answer. “I 
only know that we shouldn’t if she had 
been with us; we might have done it to 
any one else, but not to him. I can’t tell 
you why, because I don’t know; people 
have not always a because-why.” 

Gradually they became aware that on 
the days when Uncle Humphrey came 
down to Folkestone, they did not see so 
much of Beatrice; he used to run down 
from Friday till Monday, and although he 
gave up Saturday morning to them, they 
saw very little of him and Beatrice 
afterwards. 

“How slow they must find it sitting 
in the drawing-room together this splen¬ 
did afternoon ! ” said Bertie, angrily, 
when on that first Saturday, Mrs. Max¬ 
well took him and his two sisters out for 
a drive in an open carriage. She 
laughed as she made answer— 

“My dear boy! you don’t under¬ 
stand.” 

“Well no, I don’t, granny! because 
Beatrice promised to come with us this 
afternoon, and it’s a beastly shame! ” 

Granny put a gentle hand on his brown 
one, and said— 

“ But don’t you remember what I told 


you last night, when you wanted Uncle 
Humphrey to go out moth-hunting after 
tea?” 

“ I do,” broke in Jenny. “ You said, 
i Beatrice has a prior claim,’ and I won¬ 
dered what it meant.” 

“ And now I suppose Uncle Humphrey 
has a prior claim,” growled Bertie; 
“ they seem to be always having a prior 
claim for one another, whatever it may 
mean.” 

At this Barbara flushed up suddenly, 
as if a light had broken in upon her, and 
leaned forwards eagerly as if about to 
speak : but granny held up her hand 
warningly to check her, and with a merry 
little laugh, said— 

“ Exactly, my boy. You are quite 
right; and now I will tell you all a story 
about them both, which will make things 
clear to you. Once upon a time, when 
Beatrice was a little girl, before she 
came to live with me, she had a very 
unhappy life—with no mother, and a 
father who was very unkind to her. 

When he was a young man, he and 

your dear grandfather used to be great 
friends, but he got led away by bad 
companions after he married, and did 
many naughty things, and the thought 
of poor little Beatrice, and what would 
become of her, was a constant grief to 
your kind grandfather; until one day 
he heard of the sudden death of her 

father in a very dreadful way, and then 

he discovered that she was left without a 
relation to care for her, and without a 
penny in the world. And he said to me 
—I can hear him as if it were yester¬ 
day—‘My dear love, will you let me 
fetch little Beatrice here, to make her 
home with you and me and our Hum¬ 
phrey?’ Your dear grandfather had a 
way of saying, ‘Will you let me do so 
and so; ’ but I always let him have his 
own way in everything. So Beatrice 
came to us, and was the sunshine of our 
house. And when the time .came for 
your dear grandfather to go home, he 
called us all to him, and he said : 

it tt 2 
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1 Humphrey, take care of your mother 
and Beatrice always. Beatrice, never 
leave her/ looking at me, my dears. 
They both promised. Humphrey was 
quite a young man then, and Beatrice a 
little girl at school; but she was old 
enough to make a promise and keep it.” 

Here granny paused a moment, and 
looked away to the distant hill-sides, 
where the shadows of the clouds were 
chasing one another; the three were 
listening intently, and thinking that they 
had never heard granny tell a story “ so 
straight ” before. 

“ Now, how shall I tell you what fol¬ 
lowed h ” she continued, bringing her 
eyes back again to the eager faces in the 
carriage. “When Beatrice left school, 
we lived a calm, happy life in the Croy¬ 
don home. Uncle Humphrey went up 
and down to and from London every 
day; and in the evenings we used to 
read aloud, after Beatrice had played to 
us on the piano, or sung to us in her 
sweet voice. He remembered always 
his promise to his father to take care of 
her, and she remembered always her 
promise to take care of me. At last 
there came into her life and into his life 
a very beautiful thing—something which 
I think must come into the life of every 
true man and every true woman, although 
it does not always come to perfection. I 
mean this, my dears : Beatrice discovered 
that she loved your Uncle Humphrey, as 
I loved your grandfather before I married 
him, and ever after; but, proud little 
thing! she wilfully made up her mind 
that he cared for her as nothing else but 
as a poor little orphan, whom he had 
promised to befriend. She was entirely 
wrong, for he had long ago made up his 
mind that no other woman than Beatrice 
should ever be his wife. And just at the 
time that he knew he must go out to 
India, more than three years ago, he was 
telling himself that she did not care for 
him in the least; whilst at the same time 
she was telling herself that she must 
leave me if he did not go away. So one 


day in that same summer she came to 
me, and asked me whether I should think 
her very wicked if she broke her pro¬ 
mise and left me ; and that same even¬ 
ing he told me that he must go, and never 
again live in our home if Beatrice would 
not care for him. It was like a fairy 
story, Jenny, was it not? and granny 
was the fairy who made all things right; 
and before Uncle Humphrey started for 
India they were engaged to be married, 
my dears! ” 

“ Then that was the story of the ring! ” 
said Jenny to Barbara, with a little know¬ 
ing nod. 

“ And since he returned,” continued 
granny in a sort of ecstasy, “ he has 
just been waiting to see some matters 
settled which now are settled, and in 
June they hope to be married ; but we 
shall all live together in the Croydon 
home, dears, and things will be just 
the same. They asked me to tell you 
all their story during our drive this 
afternoon.” 

“ Aunt Beatrice! ” said Barbara, 
meditatively ; “ and Jenny and I will 
be bridesmaids, I suppose 1 ” 

Jenny could only clasp her hands and 
say— 

“ It is just like a book! ” 

Whilst Bertie exclaimed— 

“Well I never, granny! and you have 
kept the secret all this while ! A wed¬ 
ding will be jolly fun. Bodge will get 
a holiday for it, if father will let him 
come home all that way. But things 
won’t be all the same, because there will 
be their horrid ‘ prior claim 1 always 
getting in the way.” 

They could talk of nothing else all the 
way home of course; and when they 
reached home in the sweet spring twi¬ 
light—for it had been a very long drive, 
and they declared granny had lengthened 
it on purpose—all three charged up stairs 
full-tilt into the drawing-room, expecting 
to find their uncle and Beatrice exactly 
where they had left them. But the 
servant told them, that Mr. Maxwell and 
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Miss Beatrice had been out for some 
time. 

“ What a horrid shame ! ” cried Bertie ; 
“then they might just as well have been 
with us! ” 

“Two are company—six are none,” 
said a voice behind him, and there stood 
Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice on the 
stairs, having just come in. 

Then a sudden silence fell on Barbara, 
Bertie, and Jenny. Beatrice looked as 
sweet and dear as usual, and she wore 
the same shady hat, and the same dress 
they had seen her in every day lately, 
and yet, somehow, things looked different, 
until she laughed her low clear laugh, 
and put one arm through Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey's, and the other round Barbara, as 
she stooped to kiss Jenny. Uncle 
Humphrey said— 

“ Well ? ” With a sparkle in his eyes as 
he glanced at them one and all; upon 
which Bertie spoke, thrusting his hands 
down into his pockets— 

“Well—you see it's just this; we 
thought you were going to be Uncle 
Humphrey and Beatrice all your lives.” 

“ So we shall,” they both said, 
laughing. 

“No; but you won't be the same 
quite,” urged Jenny, doubtfully. 

“Yes, we shall; only better. Much 
nicer than we have ever been before,” 
said their uncle. 

“ Granny seems to like it,” observed 
Bertie, philosophically; “ and we think 
a wedding will be jolly fun— hunks of 
cake, you know, and lots of old shoes and 
rice.” 

Barbara asked if they might tell 
nurse, and off they went up to the 
nursery, where baby was just asleep, and 
Sybil and Molly in their nightgowns. 
Not of the slightest use was it for nurse 
to say “ hush! ” when they burst in 
upon her full of the news, Bertie taking 
the lead in a loud whisper, with— 

“Who do you think is going to be 
married 2 ” 

“I don't know I’m sure, Master Bertie, 


and I don’t care so long as you don't 
wake baby.” 

“ Oh ! but you must guess,” they said, 
trying to work her up into a state of 
excitement; but their attempts failed— 
with her at least. 

Molly stood barefoot, and with wide- 
open eyes, staring at the open door, as 
though expecting a wedding procession 
then and there; whilst Sybil hopped 
first on one foot, then on the other, cry¬ 
ing out— 

“ I know! it's the donkey-man—my 
dear, nice donkey-man ! ” 

“ Hush—sh—sh ! Miss Sibbie. Miss 
Barbara, do take Master Bertie away. 
I c&nnot have baby woke up,” said nurse, 
vehemently, though under her breath, 
and not taking the slightest interest in 
marriages at that moment. 

“ But we must tell you before we go, 
and you will care,” said Jenny, “for it’s 
Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice! ” 

Nurse laughed—and a most aggra¬ 
vating little laugh they thought it—as 
she said— 

“ Why, my dears, I've known that for 
the last ten years.” 

“ Oh ! very well! ” retorted Bertie ; 
“if you know more than granny or any 
of them, I’ll just go and tell them so. 
Why didn’t you tell us before? ” 

Thereupon he hunted for his uncle all 
over the house, and found him at last, 
alone on the balcony, smoking. 

“Uncle Humphrey,” he began, “is it 
true that you were engaged to be married 
to Beatrice, when you were twenty-two 
and she was fourteen ? Because nurse says 
you have been engaged for ten years.” 

Thus roused from his meditations, 
Uncle Humphrey took his cheroot from 
his lips and said— 

“Nurse is very probably right. She 
can count years better then I can; years 
are beyond my calculation altogether,” 
upon which the astonished Bertie ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ But you know how old Beatrice is 
now, don't you ? ” 
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“ I’m not sure that I do—and I’m sure 
I don’t care.” 

“ Don’t you really! wouldn’t you care i 
if she were fifty?” inquired the yet more 
and more astonished Bertie. 

“Not one bit—it would make no 
difference to me,” replied his uncle. 

After this, Bertie was too much over¬ 
whelmed to suggest any further impossi¬ 
bilities ; he began to think that Uncle 
Humphrey was not the sensible man he 
had always thought him. 

* 

* * * * 

Fergus did not have scarlet-fever, but 
the little sweeper did. Jenny heard 
nothing about it until Fergus came down 
to Folkestone at Easter. Amid all the 
charm of new scenes, and new surround¬ 
ings, she had not forgotten her little 
friend in Wellington Court; far from it, 
she used to sit on the rocks under the 
cliff when the others left her alone for a 
little while, and “ think her thoughts 
back into London,” as she said. There 
was one rock which she called her 
Pegasus; at first, she had thought she 
should miss her attic exceedingly, but she 
found the sea-shore and the open sea a 
very good substitute, and she used to 
imagine that this special rock which 
served the purpose of her beloved steed 
was a petrified Pegasus, for surely the 
horse-outline was perfect] although no 
one else could see it in the least. On the 
crest of this rock she would often sit, 
whilst the others were not quite so high 
up, but on the beach below her with 
books and work. It was quite enough 
for one of them to say, “ Jenny is in the 
clouds—it is no use speaking to her,” 
and that would bring her down to their 
level at once, with a red face and depre¬ 
cating answer— 

“ I did not hear you speak—I was 
thinking.” At such times, when in self- 
defence she would descend from her 
perch—she would look back with a great 
longing to the real old Pegasus in the 
attic at home. She was not always 


dreaming on the white rocks; you will 
have a very false idea of Jenny if you 
fancy that she spent most of those happy 
spring days in dreaming ; only, she had 
a pitiful soft heart which went out to 
those she loved and cared for and pitied, 
however many they might be, and what¬ 
ever number of miles might lie between 
them and her. This was the reason why 
she could not help very often thinking 
of Fergus in quarantine, and of the 
orphan sweeper. “I have asked about 
him in my letters, and they have not told 
me a word about him,” she said one day 
to Uncle Humphrey; “perhaps father 
and mother think I ought never to have 
spoken to him, and they don’t wish me 
ever to have anything more to do with 
him. Have they told you anything about 
him, Uncle Humphrey ] ” 

“No, I have heard nothing,” he re¬ 
plied ; “ but Mac will be down in a day 
or two, and perhaps he will be able to 
tell you.” 

It was a beautiful, soft, spring after¬ 
noon when Fergus came. Granny and 
Barbara were out on the cliff when he 
arrived, and Uncle Humphrey and 
Beatrice were playing at tennis with 
Bertie and Jenny. They gave him a 
welcome warm enough to wipe out the 
stain of any bygone chilling reception; 
and then Fergus begged them all to go on 
playing, as he had an irresistible desire 
to go down to the sea. He had a passion 
for the sea-shore, he said—it was like 
home—it reminded him of Portobello. 

“He’s still just as good as if he was 
in quarantine,” remarked Bertie aside 
to Jenny, as they picked up the balls 
together. She did not answer, because 
Fergus, after a word with Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey, was speaking to her. 

“ Do you care to come with me, 
Jenny]” 

“Go and show him the way, Jenny, 
won’t you ] ” said her uncle. 

Of course she would ! She would like 
nothing better. She almost danced dowD 
the cliff path in front of him. 
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“ Everything seems so happy!” she 
cried out, looking back at him over her 
shoulder. “ You have not got scarlet 
fever, and Uncle Humphrey and Bea¬ 
trice are going to be married, and Boger 
will be coming after Easter, and we are 
to have pic-nics and all sorts of fun, and 
we are not going home till he goes back 
to Marlborough. And oh! Fergus, when 
father wrote and said you had passed 
your examination so well, we all gave 
three cheers round the dinner-table.” 

“ You all did?” he repeated, laughing, 
“ even Mrs. Maxwell ] ” 

“I should think so!” replied Jenny. 
“ Granny can cheer like anything.” 

“ Did Barbara ] ” 

“No,” said Jenny, constrained to tell 
an unpleasant truth, and feeling so glad 
that she was walking in front of him and 
could not see his face, nor he hers; “ but, 
you know, we always tell Bab she doesn’t 
know how—Bertie says she is too lady¬ 
like. Do you see that white thing flash¬ 
ing about like silver in the sunshine, 
over the waves — and another, and 
another ] Those are sea-gulls. Have 
you them in Scotland ] They have their 
home in the East Cliff.” 

He smiled, in spite of Barbara, at 
Jenny’s innocent effort to change the 
course of conversation from a painful 
topic to a pleasant one. 

They had reached the picturesque road 
which runs along at the foot of the cliff; 
crossing it and the grass on the other 
side, they were immediately amongst the 
white rocks and away from every one 
but themselves, with nothing but a strip 
of beach between them and the tide com¬ 
ing in, in little curling crystal waves, which 
broke gently on the shore, as if the great 
deep blue waters beyond were never any¬ 
thing but gentle. It was all so calm. 
Fergus seated himself on the big rock 
Pegasus, whilst Jenny sat just a little 
lower down. 

“And now, will you please tell me,” 
she began, as though she could wait no 
longer, “ what has become of my little 


sweeper] Who is taking care of him] 
Did father go to see him ] ” 

Fergus was quite silent at first; then 
he said— 

“ Suppose we don’t speak about him 
j ust yet. Tell me all that you have been 
doing since you came here. Do you 
know, I missed you dreadfully, Jenny. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bertram were very kind, 
but I wanted you. I am glad to see you 
again, little sister.” 

But even those words, which were 
worth so much from him, did not satisfy 
her when she was so pining to hear news 
of her “ little boy.” She turned her head 
quickly, and looked up with her bright 
eyes full into her companion’s face, as 
she replied— 

“I can’t think of myself yet, please, 
Fergus, because I am thinking so of him. 
I’ve thought of him and dreamt of him 
so often since we have left home, and 
I’m sure there’s something the matter 
with him by your manner.” 

Thus challenged, Fergus took off his 
straw hat and shook his hair back, and 
she knew what that meant—something 
was coming. 

“ There is nothing the matter with 
him,” he said quietly; “there was , but 
not now. Dr. Bertram went to see him 
the day after you left home, and found 
him ill; he had caught the fever.” 

“Oh ! Fergus ! ” shuddered Jenny, still 
looking up at him intently, with the 
colour going out of her face and her eyes 
dilating. “ All alone with the fever in 
that horrible court! ” 

“ No, not all alone; for the neighbour 
who had been kind to his mother was 
kind to him, and took great care of him, 
and Dr. Bertram went to see him every 
day as well as the parish doctor, and 
your mother used to send jelly and milk 
and all sorts of things. I did wish that 
I could have seen him again, but of 
course I might not.” 

There was a pause. Jenny spoke 
excitedly— 

“Well, and then what happened] Did 
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he like the things mother sent ? Could 
he take them?” 

“ Sometimes; but at last the fever ran 
so high they could get him to take no¬ 
thing, and so—he got very, very weak, 
of course—and he could not fight for his 
life, but just gave it up.” 

“ Do you mean that he is dead, 
Fergus ? ” half-whispered Jenny. “ Do 
you mean that my poor little sweeper 
is dead ? ” 

Fergus nodded; he could not speak 
when she spoke and looked as she did 
then. She bent her face down so that 
he could not see it, and she slowly drew 
her handkerchief out of her pocket in a 
way as if she did not wish him to see 
her doing it; and then he came down 
and sat beside her, not looking at her, 
but straight away out to sea. 

“ He used to talk a great deal about 
you, Jenny,” he said gently. “ The 
woman told Dr. Bertram that he was 
always talking about angels when he 
was not talking about his mother. She 
said she never knew what he meant when 
he used to ramble on about 1 the little 
lady—his angel/ And what do you 
think he said last of all ? Only two 
words—just ‘ Our Father ’—nothing else. 
Dr. Bertram was with him, and heard 
them. Quite clearly he said it, and then 
he folded his hands and seemed to be 
sleeping. That was the end, Jenny. 
Dear little heart! don’t cry so dread¬ 
fully ! ” He was leaning his head on 
his hand, looking round anxiously into 
her face, which, however, he could not 
see, as it was hidden in her hands. “ I 
told Dr. and Mrs. Bertram that you 
were that boy’s angel; I told them what 
you used to do for him. 1 thought you 
would not mind.” 

“ I wish—I wish—” interrupted Jenny, 
in a voice broken by sobs, “ that I had 
told them at first—that I had not thought 
it grand to make it a secret; they might 
—might have—helped him—and his— 
mother! ” 

“Never mind that now,” said Fergus I 


soothingly. “ They said they would not 
write and tell you about it, as they 
thought it better to wait for me to tell 
you. There was something more he said 
before those other words, which you 
might like to hear, only I don’t like to 
tell you more whilst you are crying so.” 

“I’ll try not,” sobbed Jenny. “Please 
do—do tell me ! ” 

Fergus told her how on that same 
evening when Dr. Bertram was with his 
little patient, the boy—who they thought 
was sleeping—had opened his eyes with 
a smile, as if he suddenly saw something 
that gladdened him very much, and had 
said, “It was our Father wot used to 
send that penny, and it’s our Father 
Who’s a goin’ to take me to mother— 
I believes that.” And then he had 
closed his eyes again, and did not speak 
any more except to say those two last 
words. 

Fergus was silent. Jenny was doing 
her best to stifle her sobs. The little 
waves rippled along the shingle; a daz¬ 
zling white sail gleamed on the horizon; 
beautiful lights and shadows were over 
the sea and on the face of the cliffs 
behind them, for the sun was near its 
setting. Steps, heard crunching over 
the beach, made Jenny hastily put her 
handkerchief in her pocket and tilt her 
hat over her eyes. It was only Uncle 
Humphrey, and she did not mind him; 
she was glad he had come to them. 
Fergus rose, as he drew near, to give 
him his seat. 

“ Granny is afraid you will both catch 
cold,” he began. “ Why Jenny, little 
Jenny, what is it?” And he seated 
himself beside her, and took her in his 
arms as she sobbed out— 

“ My little sweeper is dead, and I 
thought I was going to do such grand, 
great things for him; and I do believe 
I made a mistake all through! ” 

Fergus, as he stood by, spoke then, 
hurriedly and earnestly— 

“ Whether you made a mistake or not, 
you have helped me through trying to 
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help him. What was it that first 
made you and me friends? Don't you 
remember ? ” 

In his pitying care for Jenny he spoke 
out without reserve. It was not only 
his fondness for Jenny either which 
made him speak freely; it was the 
mutual bond of a mutual sympathy 
with the lonely life they had both tried 
to help. Uncle Humphrey knew all 
about it; he had had letters from Dr. 
and Mrs. Bertram that morning telling 
him all, and begging him to do his best 
to prevent Jenny from over-exciting her¬ 
self, knowing what a highly-strung, sen¬ 
sitive nature was hers. He said, as he 
drew her head down against his shoulder, 
whilst she tried once more to swallow 
her sobs— 

“You taught that little boy a grand 
lesson without meaning it, and he now 
teaches the same to you and me and 
every one of us—I mean the lesson that 
we all have one Father, Who gives us 
every day what is good for us. As you 
grow older, little one, you will know 
more and more about that, and you may 
look back, perhaps, and thank your little 
sweeper for what you learnt in trying to 
do grand things for him. But what you 
have to do now is not to fret about mis¬ 
takes, but just to think of him as having 
gone home to his mother, resting both 
together "—and Uncle Humphrey's eyes 
wandered out seaward, as Fergus's had 
done when thinking of that “ land beyond 
the sea —“ on the bosom of the ocean 
of that Love which we can scarcely un¬ 
derstand. Look up, Jenny, now, and see 
if you can’t give poor Fergus one smile." 

Just then a little shrill cry was heard 
of “ The Scot's boy! " “ Mac ! " and little 
pattering feet came running along the 
beach, as Sybil and Molly, followed more 
leisurely by nurse and baby, suddenly 
appeared. 

“ M y dear doggie ! " sighed little Molly 
in ineffable content, as Fergus knelt down 
to bring himself to her level, and let her 
stroke his hair with her little fat hands. 


Ever since that memorable day of Mrs. 
Baldwin s visit, when he had made short¬ 
cake in the nursery, she had called him 
her “doggie" as a pet soubriquet , sug 
gested, so said nurse, by “ the top of his 
head being so much like the back of a 
dog Mr. Roger once had." Bertie thought 
it impossible that Molly, who during that 
retriever dog’s sojourn amongst them had 
not numbered twelve months, could re¬ 
member what his coat was like, but 
nurse could not believe that anything 
was impossible for Mhlly's memory. 

“ We’ve found the real swimp—Jenny's 
swimp! " cried Sybil, holding up her little 
tin pail, in which a fainting infant shrimp 
reposed on some wet pebbles. 

All! I want to hear that story of 
Jenny s, said Uncle Humphrey, taking 
a hand of each mite, and so turning 
away little observant eyes from Jenny's 
red and swollen ones. “It was a won¬ 
derful shrimp, wasn't it? " 

And as Jenny followed with Fergus, 

she heard Molly say solemnly_ 

“ It wissed to be boiled and it never 
was—and it was better not." 

To which Sybil added— 

“It was always wishing, you know, to 
be what it wasn’t, till at last it wanted 
to be a whale ! " 

Jenny put her hand into the one held 
out by Fergus, and he dragged her up 
the steep cliff path. 

“Tired, Jenny?” he asked, kindly. 

“ No,” she said, with a little sigh, 
but I think I am always trying to be a 
whale, and am only a very stupid shrimp 
all the time." 

And if you are," he said, standing 
stock still, and looking down upon her 
with,what she called “a flash of light¬ 
ning” in his eyes, “you are only doing 
what almost all the great men and 
women who have ever lived have done 
once in their lives. I am so much older 
than you—much older even than seven¬ 
teen, though I am such a duffer at 
games and I tell you what it is : shrimp 
or no shrimp, you are brave and gentle. 
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with lots in you—and that’s what I call 
a heroine, or at least the stuff to make 
one, one of these days. Screw your 
courage to the sticking point, and you’ll 
not fail. Shakespeare said that, and he 
knew more about everything than any 
one else.” 

Jenny could only pant out— 

“ Oh, Fergus! thank you — don’t 
please make me cry again. Let’s go on 
again now, shall we?” 

Once more they bent forward hand in 
hand, up the path, that grew steeper and 
steeper as they reached the top ; and at 
the top stood the others waiting for them, 
and saying— 

“ What a time you have been! We 
are going down to the harbour to see the 
fishing-boats come in.” 

Whereupon they all, including granny, 
who was to have a Bath-chair up again, 
went off down the hill to the old pier. 


It was a little before sunset, the hour 
when the fishing-boats were coming in 
one by one, dropping their sails as they 
rounded the pier, and pulled into the 
harbour. They stood on the quay watch¬ 
ing, a delicious salt sea-smell was in the 
air, the water below them was a real 
sea-green. 

“ It was an awfully pitch and toss sea, 
Mac, when these boats went out this 
morning at twelve o’clock,” said Bertie, 
as he looked over, down into the boats, 
and tried to see the fish, “ and now it s 
like a mill-pond—and haven’t they got a 
good haul! ” 

This speech of Bertie’s set Uncle 
Humphrey and Beatrice thinking. But 
granny, who was of a practical turn of 
mind that evening, said— 

u Come, dears, tea will be waiting at 
home, and the girdle-cakes will be 
spoilt.” 


To be continued . 


WHERE OUR NEEDLEWORK GOES. 



dear girls, the 
editor of your mag¬ 
azine has kindly 
given me leave to 
say a few words 

_ to you about the 

c l°kh es an d little 
articles which you 
are sometimes in¬ 
vited to make, and 
for the best of 
which prizes are 
given to the fortunate competitors. Some 
of the youngest among you, perhaps, 
until you began to work for these 
prizes, scarcely knew how neatly you 
could work, and were quite surprised 
when the garment was finished and 
ready to be sent off, to find that it 
looked just like something made by a 


cy 


“ grown-up person.” Now it is plea¬ 
sant to get a prize, it is : pleasant to 
find that we can do things better than 
we expected, but I want to-day to tell 
you something more pleasant even than 
this about the clothes you have taken 
so much trouble in making. I want 
to tell you how much pleasure and 
how much real good are brought about 
by these clothes when you have lost 
sight of them. You know, perhaps, 
just the bare fact that they are given 
away to the poor, but you can hardly 
know how badly some children want 
them, and how useful they can be made 
to be. 

Your editor has been so good as to 
give some of them to me, and you 
shall see what happens to them. 

My husband is the clergyman of a 
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parish in the East End of London, 
where the poor are like the water in 
the sea ; that is to say, lots of them and 
very little else. Then, because of all 
the smoke, and dust, and mud, it is 
not easy for any one to keep as clean 
as he would like to be, and many of the 
little children about us, whose parents 
haven’t much money to buy new 
clothes, or much time to spend on 
washing, do get to look very shabby 
and woe-begone. I wonder if you 
ever calculated how many small arti¬ 
cles are wanted to make up the 
dress of a child. A friend of mine 
has a tiny girl of whom he is very 
fond, so fond indeed that his wife 
says that for the first time in his life 
he “ has found his missus.” Well! 
when he takes his little daughter 
up stairs to bed, she does not like him 
to go until he has jumped her out of 
her clothes and into her bath, and no 
less than ten distinct articles of attire 
have to come off during this operation, 
besides sash, ribbons, and such-like 
possible adornments; whilst when she 
is dressed to go out there are, now that 
it is winter, seven more things to put 
on ! Of course she has several changes 
of some of her things, and it is almost 
bewildering to think of the time it 
must take to make all this parapher¬ 
nalia. Think too how little of all this 
a very poor woman can afford to have 
for her children. 

There is plenty of much-the-same- 
ness in mothers, and the poor mother 
in her way would like to see her child 
clean, and warm, and nicely clad, just 
as much as a rich mother, but because 
she has not money to buy things, or 
time to make things up, she must 
make shift as well as she can, and the 
child must wear any odds and ends 
that come handiest. Perhaps she is a 
widow, with two or three children de¬ 
pending on her, and she has to work 
as hard and as long as she can, just to 
get tea and bread-and-butter for them. 


It is an effort to her to put by a few 
pence for a “ comforter and as to new 
boots, they have to be put off until the 
old ones are more holes than leather, 
and a warm winter jacket, which to 
the rich mother is only a pleasant 
reason for going out shopping, is as 
much out of her reach as a slice of the 
moon. You can imagine then what a 
pleasure it is to me when I can go to 
a woman in that position, who is 
worthy of help, and can say to her— 
“ Oh! Mrs. So and So, some young 
ladies have been working their very best, 
and have turned out such a lot of useful 
things, and some have been given to me. 
Now there is that eldest girl of yours, 
whom you so often have to send out on 
errands, and I met her the other day in 
the rain with your old shawl on, and it 
struck me that this jacket would fit her 
nicely. Then there is Carrie there, 
whom I have seen toddling to school and 
looking quite cold ; I don’t know what 
she has got on, but she isn’t half as 
bunchy about the legs as a tiny girl 
ought to be, and this knitted petticoat 
will be just the thing for her. As for 
that mite, your youngest, you do man- 
certainly, to keep him nicely covered 
up, but here is a smart red ‘ comforter ’ 
which will make him look no end of a 
swell.” You see, girls, I have to talk 
a lot about it, because, as I see the little 
faces growing scarlet with the sudden 
pleasure, and the mouths open as if to 
help to take it all in, while the poor 
mother’s face is all of a quiver, and her 
eyes brimming with the grateful tears 
because it is all so exactly what she 
wanted, and yet was so sure she should 
not get, I feel that I must rattle away a 
bit, just to give her time to recover 
herself. 

And how small after all are the things 
that have given so great and innocent a 
pleasure! 

But you must not think we are careless 
m giving the things away because it is a 
pleasure to give, and because they have 
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cost us nothing. We feel bound to take 
great pains in choosing who shall have 
them. We know that if there is a father 
earning regular wages, although the 
wages be small, and a mother in tolerable 
health and able to do a fair amount of 
stitching, it is better for them to be 
independent, and to provide for their own 
children; so we pick out special cases, 
where, perhaps, the father is dead, as in 
the case 1 pictured above, or where there 
has been some serious illness, or where 
there is a crippled child that cannot earn 
anything, and is therefore a constant 
expense to its parents. 

Then there is a great occasion in the 
lives of many of our children when some¬ 
thing extra in the way of clothing is a 
boon indeed. The air, you know, in a 
crowded part of a great city, can never 
be very good, and in summer, when it is 
still and hot, the narrow streets and 
courts where the poor people mostly live 
get quite stifling and unwholesome. You 
can fancy how the children suffer. Their 
faces get paler, the little bodies thinner, 
as they lose their appetite and their 
sleep; and to watch this going on with¬ 
out the power to prevent it must surely 
be one of the sharpest pains that a poor 
mother or father has to suffer. Well, by 
the help of many kind friends, we have 
contrived a plan by which numbers of 
our children are sent into the country 
for a week or so during the summer. 
Arrangements are made to pay for their 
keep in the cottages of respectable 
persons in country villages, and you can 
scarcely imagine how the little Londoners 
enjoy it, and how much good it seems to 
do them. Many of them have not seen 
green fields before, or understood what 
wheat is like when standing ready for 
harvest. Fruit they have seen in the 
shops, but never before large strawberry 
beds, or gardens full of currant and 
gooseberry bushes. So whole worlds of 
wonder and delight are for the first time 
opened up to them. But many could not 
go in only the clothes they wear at home. 


It would be a sad take-off from their 
pleasure to find themselves very shabby 
by the side of the children they meet 
with in the country, and indeed their 
parents would not let them go unless they 
could be tidily and sufficiently clad. So 
here again the things you have made 
will serve a most useful purpose, and 
will be a cause both of health and 
happiness. 

Once more there comes a time when 
help of this sort is really invaluable. 
One of the best ways in which we can 
help our girls is to get nice situations for 
them when they are old enough to go to 
service. They cease then to be an ex¬ 
pense to their parents, and after a time 
they are even able, if circumstances 
require it, to send a trifle home “ to help 
mother.” You can easily understand 
that it is a great point for a girl to go 
properly dressed to her first situation. 
I am sorry when I see one of them 
thinking too much about her appearance, 
or giving way to a taste for mere finery, 
but on the other hand I do not like a girl 
not to care at all how she looks. If she 
does not care to look nice I fear she does 
not care to be nice, and that is a serious 
matter indeed. If she looks nice when 
she goes to her first place she has at once 
a character for being neat and tidy, and 
she will most likely try to keep that 
character up. So we are very glad to 
receive strong and serviceable garments 
from our friends, suited to girls of 
fourteen and fifteen, to help furnish the 
outfits for service. It often happens 
that the children so assisted are orphans, 
sometimes indeed without any relations 
near enough to care or even think about 
them. You can imagine how dreary it is 
for them, and how likely it is that they 
should often get out of spirits at the 
thought that they “ haven’t a friend in 
the world.” But then the postman comes 
and says “ Oh! yes you have,” for he 
brings a letter from St. Jude’s Yicarage, 
or from one of the ladies that work with 
me, and in the letter is a tie, or a ribbon, 
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or a pair of gloves, just something which 
tells the girl that her birthday is not 
forgotten, and that there are friends who 
think of her and are interested in her 
doing well. 

And now I hope that when in future you 
work for any of the prizes offered by the 
magazine you will have this comfortable 
feeling about it—that it will not very 
much matter even if you don’t get a 
prize, because something else is sure to 
come of your work, something really 
better than getting a prize—I mean some 
great pleasure for some one else, some 
one who has not half or a quarter of the 


comforts you have, and who will be made 
glad and proud by the article you are 
taking so much pains about. And if, 
besides working for the magazine, you 
should be inclined to do other things for 
poor children, such things as playing 
with them or taking them for country 
walks, if you write to me at St. Jude’s 
Vicarage, Whitechapel, I think I may 
promise to put you in the way of 
helping them, and of giving yourselves 
the greatest of all pleasures—the bring¬ 
ing of pleasure into lives that are always 
full of toil, and sometimes of sadness 
as well. 

Henrietta O. Barnett. 



POETICAL PICTURE PUZZLE. 
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PUZZLES- 

—»— 


Charades. 

1 . 

My first is a symbol. 

My second a renovation 
My whole a disagreeable customer. 

2 . 

My first is part of a carriage. 

My second is in the kitchen. 

My whole is used in a gentleman s toilette. 

3 . 

My first is made by seamstresses. 

My second is an aperture. 

My whole is a way of escape. 

4. 

My first is a feeling. 

My second is a precaution. 

My whole was affected by courtiers of old. 

5 . 

My first is a musical instrument. 

My second is a fastening. 

My whole was applied to oratory. 

6 . 

My first is a name. 

My second is a metal. 

My whole is a large sum of money. 

7. 

My first is a vegetable. 

My second an artist. 

My whole a countryman. 

Double Acrostics. 

8 . 

My primals and finals are distinctive 
features. 

1. A river. 

2. One of a tribe. 

3. A warehouse. 

4. Farm produce. 


9. 

My jyrimals and finals form a bird, 
and whence it comes. 

1. A German port. 

2. A girl's name. 

3. A trial to most people in India. 

4. A musical instrument. 

10 . 

My primals and finals are inexorable. 

1. A Rowland for an Oliver. 

2. An African town. 

3. No matter. 

4. One of an ancient sect. 

Arithmorems. 

Islands. 

11 . 

200 + a voa. 

12 . 

1100 -i- aira. 

13. 

150 + one y. 

14. 

550 + a hak. 

15. 

600 -f one sea. 

16. 

50 -f abe. 

Numerical Charades. 

17. 

Be not a 428. If cold, get a 324. 
If you are 738, eschew too frequent a 
use of my whole. My whole is in 
France. 
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18. 

— 

If you take a 1234 in my whole, be 

Cryptograph . 

not 231 in the 4567 ; be always 7851, 


and do not 1854 or 4367 your things. 

20. 

My whole is in France. 


19. 

Ih dijd rspide jam ylae jkju 

If you have a 15423-5672 in the 

Qju vsfh dc rspid jacdihy mju, 

garden, give it 96 me. My whole is a 

Tld ih dijd se sa tjddvh evjsa, 

quality. 

Xja ahfhy yseh dc rspid jpjsa. 




ANSWEES TO PUZZLES ON PAGE 430. 


1. 2. 3. 

12 feet. 8. 4/9 

4. 5. 

3 3 3 2 

4 4 7 4 

888 245 

6 . 


Look before you leap. 

7. 

A cat may look at a king. 

8 . 

All that lives must die, passing 
through nature to eternity. 

9. 

Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and 
low—an excellent thing in woman. 


10 . 

The breeze which swept away the smoke 
Pound Norham Castle roll’d, 

When all the loud artillery spoke, 

With lightning flash and thunder stroke, 
As Marmion left the hold. 


11. 

12 . 

13. 

Thanet. 

Guernsey. 

Bute. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

Skye. 

Dogs. 

Faroe. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

Baring. 

Banca. 

20. 

Canary. 

Picture Puzzle. 

Jamaica. 


“ Belphebe and the Dove.”—Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene , Canto viii. 
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COOKERY. 

BOULDER OF LAMB OR MUTTON 
A LA RUSSE. —As the art of re-dressing 
cold meat in a savoury manner is one of 
the most useful accomplishments of the 
ordinaiy cook, the following recipe from the 
Russian kitchen will no doubt be welcome. Cut 
the meat from a cold roast shoulder ot lamb or 
mutton so as to make it neat and compact in 
form. Lay it in a baking-dish, and surround the 
joint with mashed potatoes ; mince very finely 
the meat which has been cut off, chop up a large 
Spanish onion, place the latter in a, stewpan, 
with sufficient good salt butter to frizzle a nice 
light brown ; mix a tablespoonful of arrowroot or 
fiour with a pint of brown stock, simmer over a 
clear fire for from five to ten minutes, add the 
minced meat, a little salt, and a little mushroom 
catsup, A 1, or Worcester sauce ; add the well- 
beaten yolks of two eggs. As soon as the eggs 
have set, pour the mixture over the shoulder in 
the baking-dish, egg it over, sprinkle with fine 
bread-crumbs, and bake in a moderate oven. Be 
careful not to over-cook it. If not sufficiently 
brown when quite hot throughout, use the sala¬ 
mander to heighten the colour ; serve with a 
well-seasoned gravy. 

Rissoles of Fowl.— Mince very finely the meat 
of a cold fowl, being careful not to use the ten¬ 
dons of the leg, nor any dark-coloured or gelatin¬ 
ous portion. Season it highly, using a little 
curry if the flavour is liked ; mix with sufficient 
bechamel, or other rich white sauce, to the con¬ 
sistence of very thick cream ; stir thoroughly in 
a stewpan over a moderate fire until mixed, pour 
out and stand to cool; when quite cold, cut out 
into small pieces, roll in some very light puff 
paste, and bake in a quick oven. 

Surprise Eggs. —Boil a dozen eggs until hard, 
cut them in halves, and remove the yolks ; pound 
these latter in a mortar with three tablespoonfuls 
of butter and a little cream, or rich new milk, a 
little grated nutmeg, pepper and salt; add two 
eggs beaten up to make it bind, fill in half the 
whites, add some finely-chopped parsley to some 
of the pounded mixture, and fill the remainder 
of the whites ; make a dome of the remainder of 
the ingredients on a small dinner dish, and deco¬ 
rate round with the stuffed eggs ; place in the 
oven for ten minutes, and serve quite hot. 

Another Way.—Proceed as directed for the 
above, and mix with the other ingredients any 
remains of cold meat — veal, mutton, fowl, or 
rabbit—which has been well pounded to a paste. 
Where meat is used, we omit the cream and 
milk. 

Cocoa-nut Pudding.— To a quarter of a pound 
of grated cocoa-nut add the same quantity of 
powdered loaf sugar, three ounces and a half of 
good butter, the whites of six eggs, beaten up ; 
mix well together, and place in a dish lined either 
with a puff or a very good short crust; bake 
lightly in a slow oven. 


Rissoles of Rabbit— Make a rich forcemeat with 
the remains of cold rabbit, roll out some very 
light puff paste, and place portions of the force¬ 
meat at equal distances ; cut round the meat and 
each side of the paste, press together, and mark 
it round with a paste-marker or knife, bake in a 
quick oven. Should the oven not be hot, these 
rissoles may be dipped in egg and bread-crumbs, 
and lightly fried. 

Matka. 


Samphire is the Crithmum maritimum of 
botanists, and is an umbelliferous plant recog- 
• nised by every reader of Shakespeare as growing 
on the cliffs of Dover, and immortalised in King 
Lear :— 

“ Half-way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head.” 

I have often gathered its bright green succulent 
leaves without the danger so eloquently described 
by the poet, in whose time there must probably 
have been a demand for this aromatic vegetable. 
It often grows at the edges of rocks near the sea, 
and in quite accessible places, but never away 
from the “ salt sea breeze.” In the Isle of Wight, 
in Tenby, and many other places on the coast, it 
gives quite a character to the cliffs and caves 
which overhang the sea. Having my text, I must 
tell a little appropriate anecdote before going 
into the culinary part of my correspondent’s in¬ 
quiry. Samphire never grows away from the sea, 
but never within reach of the waves ; that is to 
say, never so near as to be covered with the water. 
A knowledge of this botanical fact was useful 
long ago in an extraordinary manner ; but what 
knowledge does not come in at one time or 
another ? During a violent storm in the English 
Channel, in the year 1821, a ship was driven 
ashore near Beachy Head, the whole crew being 
washed overboard ; four escaped from drowning, 
only as they thought to meet a more lingering 
death, for -the ledge of rock on to which they 
scrambled seemed every moment about to be 
swallowed up by the sea—the waves appeared to 
rise higher and higher; but there was vegetation 
on the rock, and one of the poor men who sat 
shivering in expectation of the approaching tide 
recognised it as samphire, to him a messenger of 
mercy! He knew samphire never grows below 
tide mark, so he, trusting to the unalterable laws 
of Nature, which he knew, told his companions 
they were safe ; and in faith they awaited the 
dawn, when they were seen from the shore and 
rescued. Samphire should be gathered for pick¬ 
ling before it flowers, whilst the leaves are young 
and tender, about July or early in August. It 
must be laid in salt and water for a day, well cleaned 
from sand and grit, picked into little bunches 
without the thick and tough stalk, and then boil¬ 
ing vinegar, in which spice has been boiled, should 
be poured oyer it, as in making other pickles. 
When cold, tie it down in jars, and in less than a 
month it is a pungent aromatic pickle, much 
relished by many persons.— Penelope, Aberdeen 
Journal. 
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WHAT GIRLS CAN DO. 



HINTS ON INSECTS WOETH 
COLLECTING. 


ECIDEDLY 
the insects 
which are 
generally- 
collected by 
girls and 
boys are 
butterflies 
and moths, 
and it is to 
these chiefly 
that this 
article will 
be devoted. 
This prefer¬ 
ence arises 
from seve¬ 
ral reasons. 

In the first place, these insects are attrac¬ 
tive in themselves, and there is nothing 
repulsive about them; then many of 
them are common and easily obtained, 
and do not require the collector to search 
all manner of unpleasant places. 

Perhaps the first fact which forces 
itself upon us in connection with butter¬ 
flies and moths is that very few know 
exactly how to accurately distinguish 

NO. XLIV. 


between them. To such people a butter¬ 
fly is a brightly-coloured insect which 
flutters about, and leaves a quantity of 
feathery dust on your hands when you 
attempt to catch it. It is harmless and 
pretty. A moth, however, is neither. 
It is a dingy insect, with a propensity for 
devouring clothes, and grave doubts are 
entertained as tp its biting and stinging 
powers. Some of the moth tribe bear at 
first sight a striking resemblance to wasps 
and bees, and it is possible that the idea 
that they are able to sting arose from 
this likeness. When however we examine 
these insects more closely, we find that 
the bodies are covered with the usual 
fine feathery powder, and that the wings 
are not transparent all over, as in the 
case of bees. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to say that all moths and 
butterflies are absolutely harmless, and 
may be handled with perfect impunity. 

The scientific name for moths and 
butterflies is Lepidoptera , or scale-winged 
insects, and is derived from the feathery 
powder before alluded to, which covers 
the body (and in most cases the wings), 
and under a moderately powerful 

i i 
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microscope is seen to consist of small 
scales. 

Most of yon must have noticed the 
small “ feelers ” (as they are sometimes 
called) which project from the head of 
an insect. These are scientifically called 
“ antennae,” and much time and ingenuity 
have been employed in discussions as to 
their use to their owners. The point is 
not yet settled, but they have a value to 
the collector, as they form the most ob¬ 
vious distinction between a moth and a 
butterfly. The latter have always small 
knobs on the ends of the antennae, the 
former never. There are many other 
differences; a moth often hides its 
antennae under its wings; a butterfly 
cannot do this. A butterfly cannot fold 
its hind wings, but sits with its wings 
erect over its back, while a moth folds 
the hind wings and covers them with 
the front pair, which are flat against any 
surface it may be resting on. 

It is well known that these insects 
pass through four stages of existence— 
the egg, the chrysalis, the caterpillar, 
and the perfect insect; and in each of 
these stages they may be sought for by 
the collector. 

The eggs are deposited on the trees or 
plants which form the food of the future 
caterpillar. They are extremely differ¬ 
ent in shape and size, even when belong¬ 
ing to insects which, in the perfect state, 
closely resemble one another. The sub¬ 
stance of the egg-shell is peculiar, but 
alike in all species. It resembles thin 
horn, and is very tough, elastic, and 
pliable. 

This shell is transparent, and when 
the caterpillar approaches the time of 
emerging, its colour becomes plainly 
visible. Before this time the colour of 
the eggs is generally pale green or yellow, 
but in some cases pure white. 

When the caterpillar (scientific name 
larva) emerges, it often eats the egg-shell 
which it has just left, and then proceeds 
to its natural food. The amount which 
it will eat is truly enormous, often many 


times its own weight in a day. But its* 
life is not one unbroken feast, for it is 
subject to periodical attacks of illness 
arising from the fact that the body grows 
too large for the skin, which must there¬ 
fore be got rid of. This occurs from 
three to six times during its existence, 
and often proves fatal. We can hardly 
wonder at this when we consider that 
not only does the caterpillar shed its 
skin, but also a horny covering from the 
head and throat, and the lining of its 
stomach and lungs, together with the air 
passages attached to the latter. It aids 
itself in this sort of moulting by spin¬ 
ning a small carpet to which it attaches 
itself by two hooks, with which its last 
segment is furnished. After the skin is 
cast it remains for some time in a very 
weak state, but the new skin soon 
attains the hardness of the old one, and 
the insect falls to its food with renewed 
appetite. 

Finally it changes to the chrysalis, or 
pupay as it is usually called by entomolo¬ 
gists ; and in this state it is either bare, or 
enclosed in a silken cocoon. The last 
skin is found rolled up inside the cocoon. 
The chrysalis of a butterfly is found in 
one of three situations :— 

1. Suspended by the tail with the head 
downwards. 

2. Attached to grass or twigs by the 
tail, and also supported by a silken thread 
round the body; in this case the head is. 
uppermost. 

3. In a silken cocoon. 

All these should be sought for on or 
near the food-plant. If a wall is at hand 
the caterpillars are very likely to crawl 
up it and attach themselves to the under 
surface of the projection of the coping- 
stone or other masonry. The pupae of 
moths are found either in a cocoon or 
unprotected. In addition to the silk of 
which the cocoon is spun, many species 
cover the outside with earth, bark, leaves, 
&c.; and this renders it often extremely, 
difficult to distinguish it from the sur¬ 
rounding objects. They may be found 
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almost anywhere—under moss, in decayed 
stumps of trees, behind loose bark, or 
between dead leaves; but by far the 
most important, and those which chiefly 
interest the collector, are found buried in 
the earth at the foot of trees. The 
caterpillar, when ready to effect the 
change, descends the trunk and burrows 
into the earth, where it either spins a 
cocoon or becomes a chrysalis without 
this protection. The search for these is 
called “ pupa digging,” and should be 
conducted among the moss and - loose 
leaves at the foot of the tree and in the 
earth for about four inches deep. 

This is a most excellent way of ob¬ 
taining specimens, but you must be pre¬ 
pared to undergo very many disappoint¬ 
ments before you become proficient. You 
must carefully examine all the debris 
first, then turn up the earth, paying 
special attention to the portions nearest 
the tree. Each sod must be carefully 
tapped with the trowel; pupae will some¬ 
times fall from it during this process; 
it must be then carefully torn asunder 
by hand, and every portion of it scanned 
with the utmost attention. 

The north side of a tree will be found 
the most productive. The reason for 
this may be that in descending the tree 
the caterpillar avoids the wind ; and our 
prevailing wind being the south-west, he 
descends on the north side. This, how¬ 
ever, is merely conjecture, but the fact 
remains, and is undoubted. Solitary 
trees will be found best for the purpose, 
and this mode of collecting has the ad¬ 
vantage that it may be carried on during 
the winter, when neither the larva nor 
the perfect insect can be obtained. 

The collector may, if she pleases, search 
for eggs on the leaves of the food-plant, 
bearing in mind that they are almost 
always deposited on the under side of the 
leaf. This method of collecting is by no 
means easy, as the eggs are with difficulty 
distinguished, and it is doubtful if it 
repays you for the trouble taken. More¬ 
over, the caterpillars on their first appear¬ 


ance are so small that the difficulty of 
successfully rearing them is immense. 

Searching for caterpillars is a first-rate 
way of getting specimens, and opens a 
large field of operations to the collector. 
You may search either by day or night, 
and, if careful, will seldom fail to find a 
sufficiency on almost any shrub. The 
examination of grass will also prove 
profitable. Much depends on quickness 
of eye, which will wonderfully improve 
by practice ; but there is a method which 
does not demand such skill, and is even 
more advantageous; it is known as 
“ beating.” The process is carried on by 
beating the bushes with a stout stick, 
while an open umbrella is held inverted 
beneath in order to catch the falling 
larvae. 

In the umbrella will be found a mix¬ 
ture of dead leaves, earwigs, bits of stick, 
spiders, beetles, and caterpillars. The 
latter must be carefully picked out and 
placed in boxes to be taken home. The 
umbrella used for this purpose should be 
of some stout material, or it will soon 
become torn and useless. In rearing the 
caterpillars they must be kept in a cool 
place, well supplied with air; any box 
covered with gauze will answer the pur¬ 
pose. They must be fed on their proper 
food-plant, which should be gathered 
fresh, and constantly changed. When 
they are about to become pupae, some 
earth and moss should be placed in the 
box for them to spin up in. The moss 
must be boiled and the earth baked be¬ 
fore using it for this purpose—the object 
of this is to destroy insects which would 
feed on the pupae. These latter require 
no attention, beyond keeping in a cool 
place out of the reach of mice and in¬ 
sects ; they will come out in their proper 
season. 

The great charm of rearing insects in 
this manner is the perfection of the speci¬ 
mens obtained. A moth or butterfly 
which is caught is seldom absolutely per¬ 
fect, being generally slightly rubbed, 
either by the means of capture or from 

i i 2 
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some accident in its previous life. Some¬ 
times one of the antennse is missing, 
often the wings are torn \ and these mis¬ 
fortunes become especially annoying 
when the insect is a rare one. Often 
common moths are so rubbed that a 
young collector may easily mistake them 
for some great prize. 

We now come to the methods employed 
in the capture of butterflies and moths in 
the perfect state, and for the former we 
have only the net. Of course this in¬ 
strument is also adapted for taking the 
few moths which fly by day, and also for 
their capture, under certain circumstances, 
at night. 

It is hardly necessary to give any de¬ 
scription of this well-known instrument: 
I will merely remark that a home-made 
one is perfectly satisfactory. The handle 
should be from four to five feet long, the 
ring may be made of stout iron or brass 
wire, and bound to the handle with waxed 
twine. The net should be twice as deep 
as the ring is wide, and if made of any 
glazed or sized material should be well 
soaked to get rid of the stiffness. 

As soon as a butterfly is caught it 
should be rendered senseless by a sharp 
pinch under the wings. This is done 
through the net, and the insect may then 
be removed to a closely-fitting box of tin 
or wood lined with cork. In this box 
should be pinned a small bag of freshly 
bruised laurel-leaves, which will stupefy 
and kill the insects if they are not already 
dead. Each butterfly must be attached to 
the cork by a fine pin ; use for this purpose 
a much finer one than the insect will 
finally be set on, as you can replace it 
when you get home with one of suitable 
size. 

Moths must not be pinched, they are 
as a rule better kept each in a chip pill¬ 
box until you return. 

For the capture of moths at night 
there are several plans. First there are 
the natural attractions afforded by some 
plants. I am speaking now of the large 
class of moths called the Noctuce, which 


contains more than 300 species. Among 
the attractive plants may be mentioned 
honeysuckle, privet, nettles, and espe¬ 
cially ivy in bloom. This last has such a 
charm that in its neighbourhood it is 
useless to offer any other bait. When 
partaking of any of these sweets moths 
may be captured with the net, or even 
boxed without its aid in one of the chip- 
boxes before mentioned. A lantern is of 
course indispensable. 

As these natural sweets appeared irre¬ 
sistible the happy idea was originated of 
making an artificial bait on the same 
principle, and the following plan will be 
found useful. 

The process is called “ sugaring.” Pro¬ 
cure some of the strongest-smelling brown 
sugar—that from the bottom of a cask is 
best—and mix it with beer or water until 
a very stiff syrup is formed. Just before 
using this, add to it some rum—a wine 
glassful will be plenty for a pint of the 
mixture. The mixture should be painted 
with a brush on the trunks of trees in 
patches about a foot square. This should 
be done about dusk, and the patches may 
be visited at intervals of half an hour. 
You will see plenty of moths imbibing 
the sugar, and they are mostly intoxicated 
by the rum, and can be easily boxed. 

It will be found useful to fasten with a 
tintack a piece of white card above every 
patch of the composition. You are thus 
able to see at a glance where to look, and 
it may also attract the moths. 

The sugar should be brushed on the 
side away from the wind, if there is any. 
Still, cloudy, and damp nights are best; 
on moonlight nights it is no good at all. 
You can continue to examine the sugar 
until ten o’clock, or later ; but there is 
another method which can be practised 
in the evening, and it is one which you 
will all know, though it may have been 
to you hitherto rather an annoyance than 
otherwise. 

I allude to the attraction of a light. 
We all know that in the summer even¬ 
ings when the lamp is lighted and the 
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window open we are constantly annoyed 
by the incursions of moths and other 
insects. If you open the windows wide 
and put the lamp near them you will 
have as many as your heart can desire, 
and it is no easy work to secure them. 
The net must be used for those which 
continue to fly about, but some settle 
down and may be boxed at once. You 
are likely to get a great number of the 
same species, but you will soon be able to 
recognise them even on the wing, and not 
employ your time in the capture of those 
of whom you have already sufficient. 

There has been much discussion on the 
question of how to kill moths, and col¬ 
lectors differ much on this head. It is 
to the interest of the collector (as well 
as of humanity) that death, or at any rate 
insensibility, should take place as soon 
as possible, for the specimens would in¬ 
jure themselves by struggling. I do not 
like to recommend poisons to young col¬ 
lectors, however safe they may be in 
experienced hands; and perhaps the laurel- 
leaf plan is the best all round, but for 
some of the larger moths it will only 
cause stupefaction, and these should be 
then killed by a slight stab from a sharp 
quill dipped in a saturated solution of 
oxalic acid. Chloroform is a favourite 
with some, but it leaves the wings stiff 
and is very expensive, besides evaporat¬ 
ing easily. 

We are all familiar with the appear¬ 
ance of a moth when set out in a cabinet, 
but it has to undergo careful treatment 
before it reaches that perfection. It has 
first to be pinned with an “ entomologi¬ 
cal ” pin ; these pins are made for the 
purpose, and must be bought. The pin 
must be put in very straight and with 
great care ; use too small a one rather 
than too big, as a larger one can at any 
time be substituted, and no doubt the pin 
was made to hold and show off the moth, 
and not the moth to ornament and 
beautify the pin. 

The insect is then pinned in a groove 
in a suitably sized “ setting board,” which 


is simply a strip of deal with a groove to 
receive the body, while the wings are 
spread out over the wood at each side, 
which should be slightly rounded. The 
wings should be brought up a little in 
advance of the head, and of course must 
be even with each other. They are to be 
kept in position by small triangular 
pieces of card pinned over them. 

In pushing forward the wings, a small 
piece of apparatus which is most easily 
made is invaluable. Take a bit of cork 
about the size of a pea and run through it 
at right angles to each other a pin and a 
long bristle, then the thing it done. By 
sticking the pin into the board the bristle 
may be made to press on the wings, which 
will hold wherever you put them, and 
they can thus be easily coaxed into their 
proper place by the aid of a needle. 

The antennae and legs must also be set, 
and the insect left for some days to harden, 
or “set,” as it is termed, taking care 
meanwhile that it is in a dry and airy 
place and out of the reach of mice, wasps, 
and cockroaches. It is then ready for 
removal to the cabinet. 

With regard to the cabinet, unless you 
can have a good one, have none at all, and 
be content with keeping your insects in 
corked boxes. In either case a plentiful 
supply of camphor must be kept with 
the specimens, or they will soon fall a prey 
to “ mites.” This pest is a plague of small 
insects which devour the specimen, and 
their presence makes itself known by dust 
appearing under the moths. Mites may 
be killed by inverting the drawer or box 
over blotting-paper soaked in naphtha; 
it should be left in this position for an 
hour or two. 

Another plague which attacks the 
specimens is called “grease.” This is 
caused by the fatty matter in the bodies 
of the moths extending over the wings 
and completely spoiling their appearance. 
Prolonged soaking in benzine will be 
found a satisfactory cure for this unsightly 
disorder. 

Many of our butterflies and moths are 
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very common, and the young collector will 
almost certainly get them in her first 
season. Others are rare, and yet any one 
may come across them, and of these we 
have all an equal chance ; indeed many 
rarities fall to young collectors, owing to 
their habit of catching everything they 
see, while an older hand might fancy that 
he recognised it as something common, 
and so let it escape him. But the insects 
which you will be unable to get except by 
exchange are known as “ local ” insects. 
These are often common enough in the 
place which they inhabit, but are abso¬ 
lutely confined to that locality, or to 
several localities resembling each other. 

All specimens must be carefully 
labelled, and it is not hard to identify 
them from the woodcuts in a book. I 
would strongly recommend the use of 
books with uncoloured illustrations; the 
colours in others are always wrong and 
serve only to mislead. Any that you are 
doubtful about you should reserve until 
you have an opportunity of comparing 
them with some good collection, or getting 
them named by some authority. 

And when you have made your collec¬ 
tion you will have got more than you are 
quite aware of. You will have accumu¬ 
lated a store of curious information about 
insects and their habits, and your own 
powers of observation will have been 
strengthened and sharpened by exercise. 

Although the butterflies and moths are 
the prettiest, you may wish to go further 
in your researches. In this case you will 


probably extend your collection to either 
beetles or spiders, and both of these classes 
arouse much enthusiasm in their collec¬ 
tors. There are also many kinds of bees 
and wasps, though the fear of getting a 
sting may deter you from the pursuit of 
these. 

Girls are extremely well suited to this 
class of work, as they have as a rule the 
delicacy of touch which is necessary in 
handling the small and fragile insects 
which must be reared and set. The pur¬ 
suit will also encourage careful and 
orderly habits, for without a great deal of 
method and regularity any kind of col¬ 
lection becomes mere confusion. Nor is 
the study of insects without its use. Many 
insects are disagreeably known to us as 
preying on some plant which is useful or 
necessary to us in our daily lives. Among 
such may be noticed the Phylloxera , which 
devour vines; the locust, mentioned in 
Scripture with such dread; and, to come 
to our own country, the larva of the 
turnip-moth, which is so destructive in 
our agricultural districts. 

Great honour and reward awaits any 
one who may discover the means of de¬ 
stroying these pests, or alleviating the 
destruction which they cause. And to 
show that girls need not consider them¬ 
selves unfitted for success in this line, it 
may be mentioned that our greatest 
authority on the subject is a lady, Miss 
Ormerod, whose painstaking investiga¬ 
tions have won for her the admiration of 
all who take any interest in such matters. 

J. C. 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. 

By ALICE WEBER, Author of “ Miles Harling,” “ At Sixes and Sevens,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A FALSE 


WITNESS. 



^RS. MAXWELL, who was 
^ determined that all the 
members of her house¬ 
hold should have what 
they wanted as nearly 
as possible, had pro¬ 
mised Barbara that Daisy should be 
asked to Folkestone at Easter. Barbara 
had quite forgiven her apparent luke¬ 
warmness on the subject of farewells, 
and had written to her constantly since 
she left London. Neither Bertie nor 
Jenny thought that her coming would 
add in any way to their enjoyment; 
they said, “ Barbara will be no good for 
anything when she is here.” Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey rather wished to have Daisy under 
his own roof for a while, that he might 
have an opportunity of studying what 
he considered a curious specimen of girl- 
nature. So she came. 

On the afternoon of her arrival, she 
and Barbara were sitting together on the 
balcony outside the drawing-room win¬ 
dows. Uncle Humphrey was writing 
letters inside—they knew he was there, 
but they did not know that the soft 
wind carried their words, every one of 
them, straight to the writing-table. 
After first discussing together many 
subjects of local home interest, such as 
the new family next door to the Mande- 
villes, and the new rules with regard to 
lawn-tennis in the square, the conversa¬ 
tion turned upon Roger. 

“ He is coming next week,” said Bar¬ 
bara ; “ he was better than ever in the 
races this time—and was first in running, 
.and first in the bicycle race too.” 

“ But not first in class,” laughed 


Daisy, “for Dr. Bertram was at our 
house last night, and papa asked him 
how Roger was getting on.” 

“And what did he sayl” asked 
Barbara, with flushed cheeks, as Daisy 
stopped. 

“Well — he said nothing; but he 
shrugged his shoulders, and then said 
at last, ‘ I tell you who is getting on, 
and that is Fergus MacNair; he has 
more mind, more powers of reflection, 
than many a grown man/ But, dear 
Bab, don’t look so terribly down about 
it; this Fergus will be a puny, sickly 
specimen, whilst Roger will be always a 
giant. How does your ‘ Mac 3 behave 
now h Do you like him any better 1 ” 

“No, I shall never be able to like him 
any better. I can’t get on with him a 
bit. I look upon him as B/Oger’s rival 
and nothing else—and I wish he had 
never come amongst us ! ” 

“ I certainly wish him further just 
now,” replied Daisy; “ but it need not 
make much difference to you and me— 
we can go our way, he can go his. 
Bertie and Jenny and the little ones 
may have him, and we can have Roger 
and your Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice. 
Poor dear Barbara! don’t look so awfully 
miserable! he’s no relation of yours or 
mine, you know—we are not bound to be 
his friend. And now, suppose we change 
the subject. Do you know, I have an¬ 
swered all the questions on my French 
paper, and I verily believe I shall pass. 
It seems such an immense time to wait 
for the examination! the girls tell me I 
am sure to be all right. They make a 
more ridiculous fuss with me than ever. 
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I don't know, I am sure, whether it is 
because they think I am clever, but it 
is really quite absurd the way in which I 
can get them to do exactly what I will.” 

At this point Barbara smiled fondly at 
the friend whom she idolised ; and Uncle 
Humphrey stepped out on the balcony. 
He seated himself on the rail exactly in 
front of them, and said— 

“That's a dangerous power, Daisy; 
you must handle it carefully.” Both 
girls coloured. “It is only fair to tell 
you both that I have heard every word 
you have been saying. I thought per- 
haps you wished me to hear, as you knew 
I was at the writing-table close by. Let 
me tell you at once, Daisy, that we allow 
no divisions or sides in our house—there 
have been none hitherto. Barbara has 
been kind to Mac since he came down 
here until now, and if you, with your 
wonderful power of will, intend to 
weaken her knowledge of what is right, 
I can only say that I will have no such 
mysterious power in my house—there is 
no knowing where it might reach. As to 
Boger, he is a gentleman, and therefore 
not likely to be inhospitable to a guest of 
his grandmother’s and mine. I thought 
I had better speak plainly at once, 
having heard so plainly what I can only 
call a child’s plot—a little girl’s plot.” 

Barbara’s head went down, Daisy's 
went up; but as her eyes went up with 
it, they naturally met Uncle Humphrey's, 
and then hers dropped at once. 

“If you think, Daisy,” he went on, 
“that a girl—a woman—has only to 
cram for examinations and to pass bril¬ 
liantly, and that that is all she has to 
do in life, you make a tremendous mis¬ 
take ! ” 

“I don't think that, Mr. Maxwell,” 
she replied, indignantly. 

“Ho, not that alone,” he continued. 
“T know you think she ought to be 
charming ; and what do you think makes 
girls and women charming ] ” 

There was a silence. 

“Do you give it upi” he asked. “ Is 


it too hard a riddle 1 This is the answer: 
womanliness—which means, a perfect 
consideration for the feelings of others. 
There is no thorough breeding without 
that. Barbara knows all this, and 
generally practises it, I will say that for 
her; and I should be sorry to have to 
look upon you as an evil spirit who 
charms her the wrong way. Forgive me 
for speaking plainly, Daisy—it's a way I 
have. And now, having finished my 
letters, I’m ready for tennis, if you two 
like to play till the others come in.” 

Daisy rose, saying she would rather 
not; and trying to look dignified, but 
failing, she walked into the drawing¬ 
room and away up stairs. Barbara rose 
too, and seemed half inclined to follow; 
then, turning back, she went up to her 
uncle, and said imploringly— 

“Uncle Humphrey, you shouldn't be 
so hard upon her, please! You don't 
really know how sweet she is! ” 

Barbara’s eyes were pleading hard, 
and her uncle, putting his hands on her 
shoulders, said kindly— 

“ I know she is a very great friend 
of yours, Barbara, and I know she has 
been terribly spoilt at home. If it had 
not been for these two considerations, I 
really think I should have been harder 
still, for, to see that pretty soft face, 
and to hear those ugly, crooked words, is 
altogether unnatural—horrible ! As to 
Roger being ‘with’ her, as she terms it, 
I think he would scarcely go within a 
mile of her if he had heard her.” 

“ But I don't really care for Mac yet in 
the least, Uncle Humphrey,” said honest 
Barbara, colouring, whilst she still looked 
up in his face. “A great deal of my 
pleasantness to him down here has been 
because I am staying with granny and 
Beatrice and you—it's a sort of sham, you 
know.” 

“The real thing will come, Bab, one 
of these days,” replied her uncle, smil¬ 
ing. “When Roger and he are sworn 
friends, you will not be able to help 
yourself.” 
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“ Ah! when will that be ? 77 said 
Barbara, incredulously. 

“No one knows how soon these 
* whens 7 become ‘ nows/ 77 was the 
answer. 

A little while afterwards, when Bar¬ 
bara had gone down to join the others at 
tennis, Humphrey Maxwell went up stairs 
with a bunch of bluebells and cowslips in 
his hand, and knocked at Daisy’s door. 
She opened it with a somewhat rueful 
countenance, and once more her eyes could 
not meet his. 

“The children have just brought these 
in from the woods,” he said, looking her 
through and through, “ and Beatrice was 
regretting just now that she had put no 
flowers in your room. Will you put 
them in that vase on the mantelpiece, 
please, and take them as a peace-offering ? 
Not as a sign that I would unsay one 
word that I have said, but as a pledge of 
good-fellowship. 77 

She took them, saying stammeringly— 
“I did not mean to seem disagreeable 
just now.’ 7 

“ ‘ By being, not by seeming, 7 77 retorted 
Uncle Humphrey, as he turned on his 
heel to go down stairs again, “ that’s a 
line of a poem which appeared in a 
school magazine one football term. You 
must get Roger to look it out and read 
it you; he says it is the only poem he 
can understand ! The poet was a swell 
at football, and called his piece ‘ The 
Match of Life. 7 It ends in this way— 

“ ‘So play your match and win your goal; 

So live your life and save your soul.’ ” 

“I should think it would suit a man 
better than a woman, 77 objected Daisy. 

“ By which you mean that girls have 
no goals to win, being too ladylike to 
strive ? 77 was the quick answer. “ Ah, 
Daisy! what a great deal you have to 
learn, even if you do pass with honours 
in your examination ! 77 

Daisy was glad on the whole that 
Uncle Humphrey was no uncle of hers. 
****** 

Do you know what a picnic is? If 


you do not, you do not know one of the 
most enjoyable and delicious things in 
the world. For a real picnic means: 
just the right number of just the right 
friends on a perfect day in charming 
scenery. So it was with the Bertrams 
when they started for their picnic to 
Saltwood, every one of them, excepting 
of course the three little ones, who were 
on the steps with nurse to watch them 
start. It was a day made expressly for 
them apparently — a summer day that 
had come before its time. 

In an open carriage were granny, 
Beatrice, Uncle Humphrey, and Jenny 5 
with Fergus on the box. In a waggonette 
to follow, were Barbara, Daisy, Bertie, 
Roger, and two friends of his who were 
staying at Folkestone, and who were 
thought by Barbara and Daisy to be 
vastly superior to the Graingers — for 
whom Bertie sighed, at those rare inter¬ 
vals when he had leisure to sigh. Such 
a waving of handkerchiefs on the steps 
was there as the departing granny cried : 
“ Good-bye, my darlings ! You will have 
your donkey ride in the afternoon, and 
strawberry-jam for tea. 77 

“ And nurse to have a panier donkey 
with baby, 77 cried out Sybil mischiev¬ 
ously. 

“ I never kissed Rodge ! 77 * shrieked 
Molly, just as the waggonette was starting, 
whereupon Roger without stopping the 
vehicle sprang out, bounded up the door¬ 
steps, received Molly’s embrace, and was 
back in the waggonette almost before he 
had been missed out of it; only nurse, 
shuddering at his “ venturesomeness 77 
cried out, “ Dear heart! Mr. Roger, 
you’d break your legs for the sake of 
these children ! 77 

Granny had seen him too, and said : 

“ I never did see any one so ready with 
his legs as Roger! he so often reminds 
me of that verse in the Psalms, but still, 

I don’t think he is proud of his strength. 77 
She said these last words doubtfully; 
she had a very hazy recollection of the 
verse in question. 
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“ We are,’’ said Jenny exultingly ; 
“and do you know, that little stumpy 
friend of his—a splendid football-player 
Roger says he is—says that it doesn’t 
matter a bit about Roger’s place in school, 
for every boy there worships him and the 
masters love him. That’s what Frank 
Musgrave says.” 

“Mr. Musgrave, Jenny,” suggested 
Mrs. Maxwell. “ He is several years 
older than you are—older than Roger 
even.” 

“Rut he is so small,” said Jenny; “they 
call him Baby at Marlborough ; and the 
other one—that funny Jem Tracy, who 
laughs when he is not meant to laugh— 
he says that Roger will be sure to be in 
the Oxford eleven one of these days, and 
that he will carry all before him at the 
University sports.” 

“ Which will be on another of these 
days, eh Jenny?” laughed IJncle Hum¬ 
phrey. “You are looking on very far 
ahead—he is only just made captain of 
the Marlborough eleven—and we have 
not had our dinner yet.” 

“ Daisy’s dress is rather staring, isn’t 
it ? ” rattled on Jenny. “ lb is only a 
cotton though, and she chose those colours 
out of honour to Roger—they are his 
house colours. As soon as she came 
down here and heard of the picnic, and 
that Roger would be here for it, she went 
and chose that dress and had it made up 
—and what do you think ? Bertie asked 
her what pantomime she was engaged 
for! And I heard Roger ask Barbara 
* what in the world Daisy had got on,’ 
and he said that ‘ Musgrave and Tracy 
had done nothing but laugh each time 
they looked her way,’ and he did 1 wish 
Daisy would not make such a goose of 
herself.’ It is a pity I think,” observed 
Jenny gravely ; “ Barbara looks so differ¬ 
ent in her blue and grey, and her little 
black hat. And Daisy’s not a bit nice 
to Fergus yet,” here Jenny lowered her 
voice. “ I wish she would not speak to 
him in that dreadfully haughty way— 
and then he does the same to her; and 


no wonder. I wish everybody was nice 
to everybody ! ” 

“ So they will be at the coming of the 
Cocqcigrues,” replied her uncle. 

“ My dear, there are no such people,” 
said his mother reproachfully, as though 
Jenny were not capable of imagining 
some of the wonderful things suggested 
in that book of books The Water Babies. 
And whether there be such people or not, 
Uncle Humphrey thought there was a 
person opposite him very like the fairy 
as described in the last chapter—with 
just her “great deep soft eyes.” For 
Beatrice the drive was not long enough ; 
nor for Fergus, who had had a long letter 
from his mother that morning, and after 
reading it again and again had plunged 
deep into a reverie. But the waggonette 
party were thinking about their dinner, 
and were very uproarious and very raven¬ 
ous ; therefore, when at last the horses 
stopped outside the picturesque old ruins, 
the boys were down and hampers were 
out in no time ; and before Mrs. Max¬ 
well had had a moment to look around 
her, she was conveyed by Bertie most 
gallantly on his arm to an ottoman of 
carriage-cushions, arranged most invit¬ 
ingly under a tree. “ Now then, granny,” 
he said, “ you will sit here and super¬ 
intend, but you are not to move an 
inch ! ” 

“ My dear boy ! ” 

“ Not one inch—not even to cut up the 
cucumber. Daisy is going to do that 
because the colour harmonizes with her 
dress—green, red, and white ! see—there 
she goes! didn’t I say so ? kneeling 
daintily; ” and dropping on one knee, 
Bertie imitated her; “she thinks those 
two fellows will wait upon her, but one is 
much too hungry and the other is much 
too fond of butterflies. Poor little 
Musgrave with his huge butterfly net! 
he can’t quite manage it—he has caught 
the driver of our trap already once in it 
by mistake. Look at that lazy old Rodge 
flat on his back on the slope—on the very 
spot we’ve chosen for our dinner-table— 
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I wish they’d lay the cloth on him ! only 
there might be an earthquake for the 
plates and dishes. Suppose you and I 
take it easy here together, granny,” and 
Bertie reclined by the placidly-happy 
and enthroned Mrs. Maxwell, who purred 
a gentle and amused assent to all he 
said. “ We’ll look on at the rest of the 
world. Here come Beatrice and Barbara 
with the cloth—ah ! that’s a clever dodge 
to peg it down at the corners with the 
rolls, but how about the wind underneath ? 
look at it now! all blowing up in the 
middle like a great air-ball.” Here 
Bertie, carried away by the excitement 
of the moment and forgetful of the drum 
of his grandmother’s ears, stood up and 
shouted, “ Put on the pressure! ten 
pounds of cold beef! That’s all right, 
here it comes—Uncle Humphrey and the 
sirloin. Did I make you jump, granny ? 
I am so sorry. Mac knows how to 
do it, doesn’t he? Only see how he’s 
putting fern-leaves and primroses about 
the dishes.” 

“ I like that young man,” began Mrs. 
Maxwell. 

“He’s only seventeen, granny,” ob¬ 
jected Bertie. 

“ But his mind is more,” persisted Mrs. 
Maxwell, “ he is so very thoughtful; to 
hear him talking to Uncle Humphrey and 
Beatrice about Scotland and the Scotch, 
and the places and the people he loves, 
he might be thirty—then he is so very 
sweet with the little ones—and so very 
kind and elder-brotherly to J enny. 
Altogether he is an uncommon young 
man.” 

“ He’s only seventeen, granny,” ob¬ 
jected the pertinacious Bertie again, 
who, although he too thought Fergus 
much more tolerable, would not hear him 
exalted so far above Roger, whom granny 
would always call “a boy,” and always 
“ Master Roger ” when speaking of him 
to the servants. 

“ My dear, you said that just now, I 
think,” said Mrs. Maxwell meekly, “ or 
did I dream it ? ” 


“ Dreamt it, p’r’aps,” replied Bertie. 

“ Yes, I like him now—particularly when 
he snubs Daisy.” 

“Do you know, Bertie dear, I am a 
little anxious,” began his grandmother, 
“ about the pigeon-pie. I have been 
watching for it all this while, but I have 
not seen any of them bring it forward. 
Let me see,” and Mrs. Maxwell strained 
her eyes through her glasses, “ there is the 
beef, there are the chickens, the mutton 
pies, the cheese, the rhubarb tarts, the 
tartlets, the cake. Ho! I do not see the 
pigeon-pie. I must get up, my dear boy, 
please ; I must go and see about it.” So, 
with a “ heave-ho ! ”—he raised her gently 
from her cushions, and together they 
hurried to the scene of action to be satis¬ 
fied about the missing pie, which Uncle 
Humphrey at that very moment was 
raising from the depths of the last 
hamper. 

“Hot broken, dear, is it?” cried 
granny, as though all her hopes were 
centred in that dish whence those little 
claws protruded. Ho, nothing was broken; 
there had been no breakage of ginger-beer 
bottles, no running away of salt, no 
mixture of salad with jam tartlets—every¬ 
thing was in perfect order, and every 
one was ready for dinner. Daisy had 
tried to make her preparations excel 
every one’s—her cucumber was to be 
faultless, her salad perfection. But 
nobody heeded the first because every¬ 
body was lost in admiration of Mac’s 
floral decorations, which were really most 
artistic; and as for the salad, Frank 
Musgrave, not knowing who had pre¬ 
pared it, and being famous for expressing 
his opinions in season and out of season, 
said : 

“ I should like to give the somebody 
who mixed this, my mother’s receipt. We 
always make our own salad mixture at 
home, and we never use oil.” Bertie the 
irrepressible replied : “ Our cook would 
not thank you for it, Musgrave, much 
obliged all the same ; she’s a peculiar 
person—she never owns herself in the 
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wrong—she’ll stick to it that hers is the 
right way.” Then Roger let the secret 
out by saying in a tone of disgust: 

“ I say, Daisy, you have dosed us with 
oil! I wish you wouldn’t do these things 
if you don’t know how,” upon which 
Fergus, in his quiet way, said: 

“It's awfully riling when you think 
you’ve done a thing well to be sat upon 
for it,” which Jenny thought most noble 
on his part. 

But Daisy was not at all inclined to 
thank him for interfering on her behalf, 
and pretended not to care, but treated it 
as an excellent joke, which would really 
have been of course the very best way to 
treat such a little skirmish of words ; 
unfortunately, she was inwardly fuming 
with disappointed vanity and vexa¬ 
tion of spirit, and was indignant that she 
should have been so criticised, even in so 
small a matter as the mixing of a salad, 
as to make it necessary for “ that boy ” 
to take her part. However, notwithstand¬ 
ing her great thoughts of herself, she was 
by no means the centre of that dinner, 
any more than salad was the only dish, 
and conversation and laughter went on 
merrily enough; only granny, as she 
fished spider after spider out of her wine 
glass, and grasshoppers out of her rhubarb 
tart, could not be prevailed upon to 
acknowledge that this was the most 
delicious meal she had ever enjoyed. She 
could not satisfy Bertie, by saying as he 
did, that she would like to sit on the 
grass and imbibe spiders for all the rest 
of her natural life. 

They had been fortunate in pitching 
their tablecloth upon a slope—all picnic 
lovers know what a difference there is 
between dining on a slope and on table¬ 
land. It was a charming miniature hill¬ 
side just below the castle walls, while 
beneath them the field stretched away to 
other fields, with a little wood between, 
and on the borders was a clear spring of 
the very coldest and purest water that 
ever bubbled out of the ground. Into 
that wood wandered Beatrice and Uncle 


Humphrey after dinner; the butterfly- 
hunter went far afield with his unwieldy 
net, Bertie going with him to see that he 
did not catch the two in the wood by 
mistake ; Roger, Jem Tracy, and Fergus 
were lazy, and lounged in the shade, 
where Mrs. Maxwell, soothed by the 
gentle swaying of branches overhead, 
soon fell asleep, and possibly they fol¬ 
lowed her example; Barbara, Daisy, and 
Jenny went off to explore the ruins and 
hunt for ferns. To tell the truth, Jenny 
would rather have stayed with the boys, 
but she thought they did not want her; 
and Daisy would rather that the boys had 
come with them, but neither Roger nor 
his friend saw the “fun of moving when 
they were so jolly comfortable;” and as 
for Fergus, if he could not have Jenny 
to himself, to answer her questions, listen 
to her stories, tell her stories in his turn, 
and ramble far away with her into a 
dreamland beyond and above her Pegasus- 
attic—well! he preferred letting her go 
without him. But in all their dreamland 
there had never entered such a vision as 
the great reality that closed this picnic 
day. As the three girls sat under the castle 
wall among the ruins in what might have 
been once the banqueting-hall, twisting 
bluebells into their hats, listening to 
Jenny—who was carried away by their 
surroundings, and romanced and rhodo- 
montaded about all that might have 
happened centuries back, within those 
very walls—it seemed to them that the 
sun had never shone so gloriously on 
ivydecked turrets that stood out against 
a cloudless deep blue sky, whilst long and 
dark cool shadows that told of coming 
evening began to creep over the rich soft 
grass; a flood of nightingale notes went 
rippling through the air, and the breeze 
as it rustled the ivy and made the poplar 
leaves dance, was the only other sound 
with their voices which broke the still¬ 
ness. Everything was very happy; even 
Daisy was at her best. Jenny thought 
it must be the effect of the day upon 
her, but the fact was that Jenny had 
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been romancing so excellently well, that 
Daisy was carried away quite out of her¬ 
self ; and both she and Barbara were 
interested in Jenny’s hero, who had 
leapt these castle walls on his good grey 
mare, as if it were some book she was 
reading to them. Barbara’s eyes had 
been wandering along the walls during 
the story, and as Jenny finished, she 
exclaimed : 

“ Daisy, there is the very fern you 
have been hunting for—quite out of reach 
—up there ! ” Daisy followed her finger 
line and saw it too. “Ah, if Jenny’s 
knight were here we should have it 
directly,” she said. Just then Boger and 
Fergus, with the disappointed butterfly- 
hunter, came up to them with the news 
that the fire was lighted and the kettle 
hung up, and the girls were wanted to 
cut bread and butter. And did either of 
them know whether any milk had been 
packed? because they had left Mrs. 
Maxwell almost in tears at the very 
idea of its having been left behind; 
every hamper had been searched, but 
there were no signs of anything to 
drink except salad mixture and ginger- 
beer. 

“ The people who live in the cottage 
may have some,” suggested Barbara, 
hopefully; “or at least they may tell 
us where we can get some.” 

Frank Musgrave suggested their go¬ 
ing up in a body to beg at the vicarage, 
not so very far off. 

“ Before you go, do you think you 
could possibly do something for me ? ” 
asked Daisy, plaintively. 

Boger said he was ready for anything 
that was no exertion ; it was too lazy 
an afternoon to make any violent effort. 
Barbara and Jenny had hastened away 
to see to the gipsy fire, look for the milk, 
and cut more bread and butter than 
twice their number could possibly eat. 
Daisy pointed with her sunshade in the 
direction of the wished-for fern, saying : 

“ Do you see that little fern up there ? 
It is the one I have been hunting for all 
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the afternoon, and so longing to add it 
to my collection in the conservatory at 
home ! How can I get it 1 ” 

The three boys looked up. Then Boger 
looked at Musgrave—Musgrave looked 
at Boger—Fergus looked at the fern. 

“It wouldn’t bear your weight, Ber¬ 
tram, nor mine,” said Musgrave, autho¬ 
ritatively; “it’s an awfully narrow 
ledge, and they are rickety stones.” 

Boger, eying the dangerous spot once 
more, said: “ That’s what I was think¬ 
ing; a fellow’s a fool if he’s foolhardy. 
We must give it up, Daisy ; I’m sorry.” 

To Daisy’s astonishment, Fergus said, 
promptly: “ I believe I can do it. I 
am so much lighter than either of you, 
and I’m used to climbing; it’s the one 
thing I can do.” 

Boger was not astonished, for he had 
discovered so much in Fergus during the 
few days in which they had been at 
Folkestone together, which he never 
guessed at before, that to hear now of a 
climbing faculty did not surprise him ; 
he was beginning to look upon him as 
a man , albeit not strong in muscular 
power. And Musgrave said : 

“Well, I didn’t like to say so, be¬ 
cause I don’t know what you can do; 
but it wants a fellow more like a cat 
than an awfully strong fellow.” 

Still Boger stood eying the point 
doubtfully, with the eye of a connois¬ 
seur, as though he did not much like to 
think of any one venturing but himself. 
Fergus did not stop to think ; he was up 
the sides of the wall in a moment, and 
crawling along the ledge on his hands 
and knees till he reached the buttress 
where the ferns were growing, he plucked 
one off with the greatest ease, flung it 
down to Daisy, crawled back again, 
dropped off the wall, brushed the dust 
off his hands, and said he thought tea 
must be ready. Daisy said, “ Thank 
you ; ” but simply said it; she did not 
like, nor wish, to be indebted to Fergus 
for anything; and, like Barbara, she 
particularly disliked seeing him do what 
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Roger could not do. To surpass him in 
brain-work was bad enough, but for him 
to excel Roger in any bodily feat seemed 
positive presumption. She believed that 
Roger could do it, and when she heard 
Musgrave say aside to him : “ I never 
saw anything more neatly done,” she 
hurried after Fergus and said, with 
flashing eyes : 

“ I suppose you think Roger was 
afraid ! ” 

His only answer to what he thought 
a mean insinuation was a quiet outlook 
from his steady eye, and a slight curl of 
the lip, which Daisy, not being clever at 
reading people, chose to understand as 
meaning, “Yes, I do.” 

She let him go on alone to join the 
others, now jubilant over the arrival of 
some milk, and hurried back with still 
flashing eyes and burning cheeks to say : 

“ Roger, he thinks you are afraid ! ” 

Roger stopped short in his arm-in-arm 
lounge with his friend under the walls. 

“ Who thinks so 1 ” he asked. 

“ Mac,” was her answer. 

“ Afraid ! What of ] ” 

“Of climbing after the fern.” 

Roger was silent for a moment. 
Musgrave knew him. 

“Nonsense, Bertram ! ” he said, draw¬ 
ing him on with his arm still in his, 
or rather trying to draw him; but it 
was not easy to drag Roger on if he 
willed to hang back. 

“ He shall see that I am not,” replied 
Roger very quietly, but with all the 
suppressed wrath that Daisy’s first words 
had kindled, surging within him. “ How 
many ferns did he get you, Daisy 2 ” 

Terrified at the effect of her words, 
beginning to wonder whether, after all, 
Fergus had meant that, she answered 
imploringly: 

“ One; but oh ! Roger, don't go after 
any more ! ” 

“ ( All good things are three,’ ” was 
his reply, as he broke away from his 
friend, and was on the wall the next 
moment. 


“ Bertram, you’re a fool! ” cried out 
Musgrave. 

“ You’re another,” called back Roger, 
good-humouredly. 

Then Frank Musgrave, powerless to 
help, turned angrily upon Daisy, to tax 
her with stupidity in coming and re¬ 
peating “ MacNair’s words ; ” but Daisy 
did not listen to him; she had not the 
nerve to stand and watch Roger whilst 
that voice within her was whispering 
that Fergus never said it—perliaps had 
never meant it; she had only imagined 
it. In a tumult of fear and triumph she 
hurried back to the others to announce 
what their giant was doing. 

Fergus, throwing sticks and dry leaves 
on the fire to hasten the boiling of the 
water, let them all go to the winds, as 
he faced Daisy and exclaimed in horror: 

“He can’t do it crawling—he’s too 
big!” 

“ But he’s not doing it crawling,” 
she said, proudly ; “ where you crawl he 
can stand. He is walking along the 
wall.” 

“ Walking on that ledge—on those 
shaky stones ? Good heavens ! ” cried 
Fergus, startling them all, “then no¬ 
thing can save him. He does not know 
of the loose stone just below the buttress; 
and he’s sure to step on it, because it 
looks the safest ! ” 

Every one of them will hear those 
words ringing in their ears whenever 
they think of that tea spread out at 
Saltwood, where the lazy brook was 
running and the nightingales trilling 
away in the shades beyond. 

Like lightning Fergus dashed away— 
up the slope—round the old yew-tree at 
the corner—back to the castle wall. 
Uncle Humphrey, scarcely knowing wbat 
he was going to do, or what might have 
happened, following hard after him. 
Musgrave intercepted them in their 
onward course. 

“ Come quick," he said, hoarsely; 
“ help me—Roger has fallen I ” 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

“ i don’t believe it ! ” 

When the shadow of a great trouble 
falls over a time that has been full of 
sunshine, all days seem alike for a 
while,—and in looking back we can 
scarcely separate one from the other, 
and say “we did so-and-so on that day, 
and this on such an one ” ; all seem 
tinged with the same sad colour,—not 
like a night of darkness, but like a grey 
day that has no sun and no shadows, 
where the landscape is all one uniform 
colourless level, and the sky, when we 
look up, has no bright gleams between 
clouds to give us light. Some of us, 
even the youngest, have known such 
days in our life, but the Bertrams had 
never known them until now. The 
blaze and brilliancy of that picnic-day 
was doomed then to end in this; the 
promise of their giant’s strength was to 
end in—what ? They did not know, and 
they dared not ask. It was some days 
since the accident, and Roger had 
scarcely moved since they carried him 
home to his bed. How they ever got 
him back to Folkestone—how he bore 
the long, never-ending drive, was almost 
a mystery afterwards. It had to be 
done, and so it was done. Dr. and 
Mrs. Bertram came down the next day, 
and there had been a medical consulta¬ 
tion, and then there was something 
whispered among the servants about “a 
strain—some injury to the back ; ” but 
whenever Barbara or Jenny asked any 
question as to how much he was hurt, 
she was told that it was not known 
yet—the extent of the injury was not 
yet ascertained. But there was one 
who had heard Dr. Bertram’s unguarded 
words, when, in the agony of the first 
moments of dread, he had put a leading 
question to the skilful surgeon; Fergus 
was in the drawing-room at the time, 
and the answer had haunted him like a 
knell ever since. “ It may keep him on 


his back for two or three years, but we 
shall be able to decide more accurately 
in a day or two.” And Fergus, know¬ 
ing that it was said in secret, kept the 
sentence to himself, but the burden of 
it drove him out of doors—out into the 
country—down on to the shore— any¬ 
where to escape the sad faces and 
voices of those who idolised Roger. 

Such strange, dreadful days were those 
first days ! Daisy was summoned home, 
for her parents knew that she would no 
longer be wanted in that house, so full 
of trouble ; and she was only too glad to 
go, being miserable—miserable, because 
she was the cause of the accident; most 
miserable, because the story ran as she 
herself had started it in that unlucky 
moment, and she had not the courage 
to contradict it by coming forward and 
saying: “Fergus never said anything at 
all. I said it for him, because I thought 
he meant it; but I am not at all sure 
now that he did ; ” for these were her 
thoughts, which she was too cowardly to 
put into words. They all saw how deeply 
grieved she was, and even in all their 
trouble the sight of her distress made 
them very tender towards her. Daisy 
will never forget the day she left Folke¬ 
stone. She was with Barbara in the 
drawing-room waiting for the fly that 
was to take her to the station. Barbara 
had that look of dull despair on her face 
that had been there ever since the fatal 
day, except when Fergus came near, 
when something seemed to kindle within 
her that shone in her eyes, and made 
it very hard for her not to speak the 
words that rose to her lips. 

Beatrice came to them. 

“ Daisy, I have a message from Roger 
for you,” she said, looking her straight 
in the face. Both girls started eagerly 
from the sofa-corner where they were sit¬ 
ting, listlessly waiting. It all seemed to 
be listless waiting now. 

“ He said just now,” continued Bea¬ 
trice, “ that you are to tell no one about 
Fergus saying he was afraid. He said, 
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i Tell Daisy from me that no one must 
ever know/ ” 

Beatrice stood looking Daisy through 
and through with her clear eyes. 

“ But we all know,” burst out Barbara, 
in a strange, excited way, all her pent-up 
feelings flashing out on the usually quiet 
face. “Father can scarcely bear to see 
him, and Uncle Humphrey-” 

“ Uncle Humphrey,” interrupted Bea¬ 
trice, calmly, “ has hardly seen Mac 
since the day the accident happened, for 
he seems to be always out of the house 
now, except at meals. But this is what 
Boger says, Daisy, and you will remem¬ 
ber it.” 

Here Bertie and Jenny came into the 
room. 

“Boger must be better,” cried Bar¬ 
bara to them, “because he has sent a 
message to Daisy.” 

Daisy was sobbing. 

Barbara went on— 

“He says she is to tell no one that 
Mac dared him to do it, by saying he was 
afraid.” 

Then Jenny’s little sorrowful face 
flushed and flashed more than Barbara’s. 
A moment ago the news that Boger had 
sent a message was like the dead coming 
to life again; but Barbara’s last words 
brought about a reaction of feeling. 

“ Mac never dared him; I know he 
didn’t; it’s a horrid shame for you all 
to think so,” she said vehemently. 

“ But he did , Jenny; we know that he 
did,” retorted Barbara; “and if you are 
going to take his part now, it will be 
horrible of you. It was Mac’s spite that 
has hurt Boger so dreadfully. And yet 
you will take Mac’s part. How can 
you?” 

“We don’t know that he did. I be¬ 
lieve that he didn't” stammered Jenny, 
trembling in the intensity of her feelings 
for Boger and for Mac. 

“It’s a funny thing, then, why he 
hides himself away so,” said Bertie, 
from whom all the life seemed to have 
gone. “ He ne T er comes near us, and he 


is out of the house from morning till 
night, and I don’t wonder at it.” 

“ And he does that, I believe, because 
he is so wretched,” said Jenny, just as 
vehemently as before; but the big tears 
were rolling down her cheeks now. “ He 
does care for Boger, and even if he had 
made Boger fall, I should pity him more 
than any one else.” 

“ I hate him more than ever. I can’t 
bear him to come near me,” retorted 
Barbara again; and before she could say 
more, Beatrice, who had been saying 
“ Hush ! ” at intervals, whilst she kept 
her eye on Daisy, now said, with a hand 
on Barbara’s shoulder— 

“ Barbara dear, you are not speaking 
like yourself, and you are not doing what 
Boger wishes; he wishes it to be for¬ 
gotten—the cause of the injury I mean. 
Daisy, did you hear Fergus say that 
Boger was afraid 1 ” 

But Daisy was too much convulsed with 
most genuine and heartfelt sobs to speak, 
and the fly being announced at the same 
time, there was no opportunity to say 
more; and although Beatrice went with 
her to the station, the girl was too 
utterly broken down for further cross¬ 
questioning ; in pity to her it must rest 
for the present. The only words she 
could speak were said after Beatrice had 
taken her ticket for her, and put her 
into a carriage with an elderly lady, who 
looked compassionately through benevo¬ 
lent spectacles on what she thought was 
a younger sister being despatched to some 
finishing school, and the words were— 

“ Tell Boger I am sorry.” 

That was all she could say, and it set 
Beatrice thinking, wondering whether 
she and Uncle Humphrey had been 
right in their imagining that all was 
not quite fair play. 

“ I didn’t mean to be unkind just now, 
Jenny,” said Barbara, after Daisy had 
gone, her eyes filling ; “ but I can’t tell 
you what I feel when I see Mac now. I 
know Boger is dreadfully hurt, and they 
won’t tell us so—and he has done it.” 
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Before Jenny could answer, Mrs. Bert¬ 
ram joined them, and a most disconsolate- 
looking trio her eyes fell upon. 

Bertie was hanging listlessly over the 
balcony rails ; Jenny seated at the table 
with her fingers run through her thick 
brown curls, leaning her head on her 
hands, and looking the picture of de¬ 
spair ; Barbara standing in the open 
window between the two, seeing all the 
sunshiny flower-garden below, where 
tennis-players were dashing about wildly, 
and the sail-studded sea beyond—seeing 
all this and not seeing it, because of that 
brother’s face which was always before 
her now as she had beheld it when they 
moved him, pale and senseless, from below 
the castle wall. The sight of any one 
from Roger’s room, however, always 
brought a ray of hope, and Mrs. Bertram 
was greeted with— 

“ Oh, mother! k may we see him 'i He 
must be better, because he sent Daisy 
that message.” 

Then the mother told them that she 
had come to fetch them all, as they 
might see him to-day, on condition that 
they asked him no questions. 

They had expected a dark room, per¬ 
fect stillness, and, worst of all, some ter¬ 
rible change visible in the brother whom 
they loved so dearly; whereas the room 
was full of light and pleasantness, and in 
the bed near the open window lay Roger, 
looking very much the same as usual— 
save an expression which Jenny saw at 
once, and could not understand, which 
Barbara saw and almost shuddered at, 
which Bertie saw and burst into tears at 
once, and was obliged to run away then 
and there without a word. He said after¬ 
wards it was “ so awfully like the look 
in their old retriever’s eyes when he 
caught his foot in the trap that day he 
was poaching.” 

Uncle Humphrey came forward from 
the window. 

“Poor Bertie the doctor,” he said, 
cheerily. “ He will come back again, 
Roger.” 
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“ He can’t stand seeing a fellow down,” 
was the answer, in a voice that was just 
his own natural voice ; so that Barbara, 
as she bent over to kiss him, said—* 

“ Rodge, we do miss you so dreadfully; 
we are so glad you are better ; and Daisy 
had your message.” 

Then she stopped, and thought she had 
better not say any more; she stood 
silently with her eyes on his face, whilst 
Jenny, after she had kissed him, said, 
with a funny little attempt to be 
funny— 

“You look like King Arthur in his 
barge, Roger, you are lying so awfully 
flat; and there is one of the queens at 
your head,” for Barbara had seated her¬ 
self close to his pillow. 

“ After he has thrown away his good 
sword Excalibur?” asked Uncle Hum¬ 
phrey ; and then, with a painful thought 
that in his light words lay a deep uncon¬ 
scious meaning, an unintentional allusion 
to the “old order,” which “changeth, 
yielding place to new,” he hastened to 
add—“ you mean when he is floating 
away to the Happy Isles.” 

“ They make me keep ‘ so awfully 
flat,’ ” replied Roger to Jenny, who still 
gazed at the long motionless figure. 
“They won’t let me stir hand or foot, 
and yet I’m as sound as anybody, except 
a twinge whenever I try to sit up.” 

“ You must not try to sit up, remem¬ 
ber, my dear boy,” said his mother, 
anxiously and tenderly. 

“ No, mother; all right, I have not, 
since I tried it this morning, and you and 
Uncle Humphrey pitched into me so; 
only a fellow feels such a duffer—such 
a baby.” 

“ Never mind,” said the girls hope¬ 
fully; “it’s only just for a little time, 
and the quieter you keep the sooner you 
will be about again, won’t you ? Granny 
says so whenever we ask her about 
you.” 

“ It’s very sickening though,” he said, 
impatiently, “ not to be allowed to move 
on to the sofa even. I’m sure I could 

K K 
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get on to it easily enough. I never heard 
of such a thing as keeping any one tied 
down in bed, just for a twinge. Why, I 
should soon get over that if I were to 
move about a little.” 

His mother turned away, and told 
Barbara and Jenny that they had better 
go now, but there was a quiver about her 
mouth which puzzled them; and their 
uncle said— 

44 You must just believe for the pre¬ 
sent, old man, that others know best.” 

Barbara and Jenny begged for a few 
more minutes ; they would not speak a 
word, if only they might be allowed to 
sit on the sofa in the window and look at 
him. 

Then Bertie came in, with a broad smile 
on, saying something about 44 that disgust¬ 
ing hay fever ! ” (the month being April). 
Taking Boger’s hand in a would-be pro¬ 
fessional way, he said, 44 Pulse good— 
very good, indeed—and now let’s look at 
the tongue; ” whereat Boger laughed, 
and said it was exactly like father, who 
at that moment entered the room. 

Boger greeted him with a smile, as he 
said— 

44 Father, I’ve been thinking, all this 
while, what are your patients doing t l 
Don’t you want to get back to work ? ” 

Then the father, in a tone and with an 
expression in his face which none of his 
children, save Boger, lately, had ever 
known, said— 

44 Presently, my boy—all in good time; 
after to-morrow possibly.” 

44 Because he will be getting up to¬ 
morrow,” suggested Barbara. 

Nobody answered her, and Boger 
said— 

“ To-morrow will be just a week since 
the picnic. I don’t want you to go, you 
know,” he said, with another smile, and 
holding his father’s hand tightly. “I 
was only thinking that perhaps you 
wished it, or that they wanted you.” 

His father placed his hand on his son’s 
head caressingly, as his mother so often 
did, but he very rarely; and then say¬ 


ing somewhat abruptly that he had letters 
to write, he left the room. 

Barbara and J enny, as they followed 
him out, stood in the passage outside 
with puzzled faces as they looked at 
one another. 

“ Father looked almost as if he was 
going to cry,” said Barbara. 

And Jenny said— 

44 Oh yes, Barbara. I saw it too; and 
I think—I feel—as if something dreadful 
had happened; and nobody knows what.” 

“He must be getting better,” argued 
Barbara, slowly, but decidedly; “he 
speaks just like himself.” 

Jenny shook her head. 

Barbara went on— 

“ And Mac has never once said he is 
sorry. It is no use, Jenny, your standing 
up for him; he might have said one 
word! ” 

Then Jenny once morje bethought her 
of Boger’s message. 

“ I wish I might go back and tell 
Boger that I’m sure it wasn’t Mac’s 
fault,” she said, impulsively; “ and I 
am sure he is dreadfully sorry about it. 
I must ask father and mother and granny 
and every one not to believe it; there 
must be some mistake.” 

“ Who said 4 granny ’ ? ” said a gentle 
voice through the open door of granny’s 
room, into which Jenny turned, leaving 
Barbara to go on her way. 

“Oh, granny dear!” began Jenny, 
“you don’t believe that Fergus dared 
Boger to go up that wall by telling him 
he was afraid, do you 1 ” 

“ My dear love ! ” said Mrs. Maxwell, 
taking her in her arms, 44 Daisy said it 
was so.” 

44 But Daisy is so unkind to Fergus.” 

“ Surely she would not tell an untruth, 
dear ? ” 

44 No, not exactly; but she jumps at 
things, and fancies things of people she 
doesn’t like; and she puts ideas into 
Barbara’s head. Hark! here comes 
Uncle Humphrey; I’m sure he doesn’t 
believe it; I’ll ask him.” 
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Jenny, on the alert for her uncle as 
his step came down the passage, greeted 
him with— 

“ Uncle Humphrey, you don't believe 
that Fergus said Roger was afraid, do 
you ? ” 

Uncle Humphrey looked a different 
man from the Uncle Humphrey in 
Roger's room; he was grave, very grave 
now, with no sunshine in his face. 

“ we do not believe that, we must 
believe Daisy to be untruthful, or utterly 
careless of the harm she may do to others 
by heedless words," he said. 

“ I believe she is,” said Jenny, hotly, 
“and I can't say so to Barbara. And 
how are we to know what's true ? What 
does Roger say ? " 

How are we to know what is true, in¬ 
deed, when people put words that were 
never spoken into other people's lips, 
merely because they “look as if they 
meant it ; " or, worse still, because they 
so dislike and misunderstand their 
neighbours that they do not trouble 
themselves to try and see the best 
meaning where they cannot under¬ 
stand. 

“ Roger has hardly spoken about the 
accident to us, nor we to him, except that 
message he sent Daisy just now," replied 
her uncle. “Where is Mac? He is 
always out of the way now. I never can 
find him, and I want him. If you can 
find him anywhere about the house, I 
wish you would tell him that I want to 
speak to him." 

Fergus was where he had been every day 
lately, down on the shore alone. It struck 
Jenny that he might be there. Nurse and 
the little ones were going in that direc¬ 
tion now ; she would go with them and 
try to find him, and would tell him that 
Uncle Humphrey wanted him, and would 
be sure to do him good; for his face was 
enough to make one think that he had 
done the worst thing he had ever done in 
his life, but to Jenny it was simply the 
most sorrowful face just now that she 
had ever seen. On her way out with the 


children, she saw her father writing his 
letters in the dining-room. 

“Father," she said, half-timidly, half- 
bravely, going up to him, “you don't 
believe that Fergus had anything to do 
with Roger's fall ? " 

“ I am busy, my child; run away," 
was his only answer, upon which Jenny 
held up her head an inch higher, as she 
walked with the children down the cliff, 
saying to herself : 

“ I'll find him this afternoon if I have 
to hunt for him all over the beach, and 
I’ll tell him that I know that it was not 
him! " 

“Miss Jenny, dear, where are you 
going ?" asked nurse, as she, with 
her infant tribe, was for striking out 
across the low-tide sands on reaching the 
beach, whilst Jenny turned sharply off 
towards the large white rocks. 

“ You can go that way, but I shall go 
this," was her answer. 

“But, my dear, I don’t like to lose 
sight of you, it isn't fit for you to go 
about alone ; and Miss Sybil 'and Miss 
Molly want to get on to the sands to pick 
up sea-weed." 

“ All right, I promise not to lose sight 
of you! " said Jenny, with a little au¬ 
thoritative nod, as she went on j and nurse 
being at that moment violently tugged 
by Sybil and Molly as she stood on the 
shelving bit of beach with baby in her 
arms, was so nearly thrown off her 
balance, that she only saved herself by 
running precipitately down the steep in¬ 
cline of shingle, and did not steady her¬ 
self again until she was on the smooth 
level sands beyond Jenny's hearing. 

As for Jenny herself, she knew she 
would not have to go far. She guessed 
that Fergus had gone down to the white 
rocks every afternoon lately, and whenever 
she had meekly suggested going too he 
had told her that he would rather be 
alone ; but this afternoon, when every 
man's hand seemed to be against him, 
nothing — not even Fergus himself 
should hold her back. 


k k 2 
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She made straight for the Pegasus 
rock, and there, as she had expected, he 
sat reading. He never raised his eyes 
from his book until she stood immediately 
in front of him, with her hands behind 
her and her eyes fixed on him with their 
most imploring look in them. Then he 
looked up, and as he saw her he closed 
his book and smiled at her. 

That was all right—so far so good. 
After that smile she felt bold enough to 
say her say at once. 

“ Fergus,” she began, “ I have come to 
tell you something.” 

“ Come up here then, and sit on 
Pegasus whilst you tell me.” 

“No, I think I can say it better stand¬ 
ing,” she made answer without moving, 
and getting very red. “I want to tell 
you that I don’t believe, I never be¬ 
lieved, and I never will believe what 
they say about your having made 
Roger climb the wall because you told 
him he’d be afraid to do it. I blow 
there’s some mistake; and even if you 
had said it, I know how sorry you would 
be now, and that would make me sorry 
for you, but I know you didn't. I don’t 
believe a word Daisy says ; and I do be¬ 
lieve you are much too good, much too 

generous, much too much a-” Here 

words failed her; she was trying to find 
some title that could express all she felt 
for Fergus, and at last it came out— 
“ much too much a man to say anything 
sneaky—anything to hurt Roger’s feel¬ 
ings. If all the world told me you had 
said it I wouldn’t believe them, that I 
wouldn’t, because I know you better; 
and oh ! I do wish that everybody knew 
everybody else inside and out.” 

She was dashing away indignant and 
sorrowful tears with her little rolled-up 
wash-leather gloves. Fergus had come 
down from the rock, and gently pushing 
her hands away wiped the fast-flowing 
tears with his own handkerchief; then he 
sat down on the beach with her beside 
him, but he never spoke a word. She 
looked up in his face hesitatingly : 


“I haven’t said something you don’t 
like, have I ? ” 

He turned round upon her with a better 
smile even than the one he had greeted 
her with, and said : 

“ Don’t like !—why you can’t know 
what it is to hear a friend say, ‘ I believe 
in you,’ when you are hit hard by every¬ 
body without deserving it. Thank you, 
little sister, for finding me out to say 
this to me.” 

Then she told him of Roger’s message 
to Daisy, and as she told him a great 
tide of pity welled up into his eyes. 

“What made her say you had when 
you hadn’t 1 ” asked Jenny. “ You will 
tell them all, won’t you ? and do please 
tell me now! ” 

“Tell them !” he exclaimed; “I cau 
tell them, and I have told them, that it 
was through no fault of mine that this 
has happened, but I am not going to say 
anything about Daisy; they can believe 
her or me, which they like. How can I 
tell of a girl 1 Jenny, you don’t think I 
could ! ” 

“Then it’s horribly mean of her to take 
advantage,” protested Jenny. “ Do please 
tell me how it all was,” she pleaded. 

“ No. I am not going to say a word 
about it to any one, except that I had 
nothing to do with—with—the accident,” 
(he could scarcely bring himself to say the 
word), “unless Roger asks me to tell 
him all, and I don’t think he will. And 
even if every one does always believe 
that it was my doing, well ”—he stretched 
out a hand to grasp hers—“I know I 
shall have one friend who knows better, 
my little sister. But you don’t think I 
have been grizzling over that all this 
while, do you? That’s a small thing 
when I think of the other—” 

“ The other what ? ” inquired Jenny. 

Then he recollected just in time that 
he knew more than she did, but she spoke 
again before he could say anything. 

“ You mean what poor Roger has to 
bear. But he’s better—he’s really better ; 
we have seen him this afternoon.” 
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As she spoke, those bright, penetrating 
eyes of hers were saying more than her 
words, looking Fergus through, trying to 
see if he, too, felt the great dread that 


she and Barbara had felt that afternoon 
—of something worse that was hidden 
from them. Fergus said nothing ; he 
sat there holding the little maiden’s hand, 



looking out seaward, thinking how he 
and she had sat there when he had told 
her about her little sweeper, how the 
grand old sea had washed and lapped on 
the shore then just as it was doing now, 


obeying the same laws, coming and going 
as it was told to do by the Master’s Voice, 
and how Uncle Humphrey had joined 
them and spoken about “ the ocean of the 
Love of God.” 
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“He is so strong/ 7 then said Fergus 
suddenly, “he is such a splendid 
fellow. 77 

Nurse was strolling along the sand 
crooning a would-be song to baby, whilst 
Sybil and Molly dug canals for the in¬ 
coming tide, which, if they only had time, 
might circumvent her and cut off her re¬ 
treat to the cliff until they thought fit to 
go home. Frank Musgrave came whist¬ 
ling along with a friend. Seeing Jenny, 
he stopped at once and asked after Roger; 
she was quick to detect that he would 
not so much as look at Fergus, so once 


more she put on that extra inch of height 
as she said : 

“ He is better, thank you; he is not up 
yet—good-bye. Shall we go home to tea 
now, Fergus ? 77 

And as she hurried along by his side 
she murmured: 

“ Still he may be up soon, mayn’t 
he? to-morrow perhaps? I don’t like 
Mr. Musgrave. But you know I’m your 
friend always, don’t you ? whatever 
any one says, even father and mother. 
Somehow I can’t change; I don’t know 
how any one can.” 


To be continued . 


A FEW NOTES OFT NEEDLEWORK. 


HEIST England introduced 
steam, an unknown 
epoch began for the 
whole world, and its 
application produced a 
social revolution which 
may well have turned the tide of men s 
thoughts from the shores of the land of 
art. Individual industry was paralysed 
with fear at the spectre which machinery 
called forth, and it is easier to under¬ 
stand the torpor which came over art 
when we remember how absolutely this 
depends on individual effort. Many 
kept their love for beauty and in a great 
measure their power of reproduction, but 
that they were so few and far between 
they gathered no followers, and were 
almost lost to sight among the crowd who 
sprang to life in the wake of machinery. 

Later, when this giant was recognised 
in its true form of a servant and not 
a master, of force but not energy, art 
revived and began to co-operate with 
machinery \ the latter was allowed, first 


grudgingly, then gratefully, to do those 
parts which were fitting, and which had 
been a drudgery to the hand-labourer. 
But the impulse and finish which only 
the hand can give, still gave that hand 
plenty to do, and gradually delicacy, 
finish, grace, in one word, art, resumed 
its place among things worth doing. 

But art takes a long time to recover 
herself, and we cannot note any work of 
importance till it had received a new 
impetus from the Great Exhibition of 
1851. This will one day stand out as one 
of the most important features of this 
century, and the official catalogues be 
turned back to with the greatest interest. 
These descriptive catalogues led to larger 
works being written, and roused discus¬ 
sion and excited emulation which stimu¬ 
late art of all kind, and we may safely 
say we owe them something in studying 
the branch now before us. Needlework, 
however, lay fallow for some years 
longer, and it was some time before the 
seed sown began to show signs of life* 
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for we may call Berlin woolwork one of 
the ill weeds which grew apace in the 
field of needlework. 

Not till after the Exhibition of 1872 
was any definite movement made to 
establish and cultivate it as an industry. 
A loan collection exhibited in the South 
Kensington Museum reminded people 
what needlework had been in England, 
and roused some to try what it might be 
again. A centre was established in 
London to teach all who wished to begin, 
and encourage those who had already 
started from a private taste for em¬ 
broidery, and united efforts set needle¬ 
work on a footing in ten years which, 
let us hope, it will not lose for a long 
time. 

Habit has led us to separate Church 
needlework from secular in England, 
and we may follow their history quite 
separately for obvious reasons. 

In early days it was only the work 
dedicated to the Church which ran a 
chance of preservation. Household em¬ 
broidery must have undergone very rough 
treatment in times of war, and even in 
peace, and run many a risk of fire. 

Most people would agree in giving the 
first half of the seventeenth century as 
the time of the finest secular needlework, 
while no one can pretend that anything 
in ecclesiastical embroidery has excelled 
the Church work of the fourteenth 
century. 

The Reformation destroyed all Church 
work in England, and though individual 
pieces were executed for private chapels 
(and it is interesting to trace these down 
in great Roman Catholic families), it was 
lost to the country at large ; and not until 
1840-50 did any wish for it return. It 
was first revived by Miss Blencowe, 
better known now as Sister Agnes of 
Wantage, who copied old embroidery, 
working the first modern altar-cloth in 
Ely Cathedral; and spreading her teach¬ 
ing gradually, until we may safely say 
we have to thank her for our English 
ecclesiastical embroidery of to-day. 


Church embroidery and secular differ 
as much as do embroidery and white 
work, but it is hard to draw the line 
between them, for though differing in 
most points, they resemble each other in 
some, and each has a technique which is 
quite unnecessary in the other. 

Gold is the chief point of likeness. 
It is more used in secular work than it 
was four or five years ago, but grudgingly 
even now, partly from expense and partly 
from the difficulty of working. Gold 
shows faults quickly, and for this reason 
is hesitatingly done ; but it is not more 
difficult than many other materials. 

The most important thing for gold 
work is to frame it well; and to do this 
it is wise to stretch a false ground upon 
which to lay your richer material. 

Take a piece of loosely-woven linen 
canvas, two inches smaller than your 
frame, and sew a string in loops firmly 
all round this canvas. Pass a second 
string round the frame and into each of 
these loops, and draw this string as 
tight as possible, fastening it off at each 
corner. This string can be tightened again 
from time to time if the canvas sags. 

Now lay upon this stretched canvas 
the satin, velvet, plush, or other material 
upon which you wish to work your gold. 
This will very likely be too large for the 
frame, but there is no need to stretch 
this otherwise than sewing it down 
upon the canvas, smoothing it perfectly 
smooth, and fixing it with strong linen 
thread. To prevent the thread from 
marking the rich material it is a good 
plan to lay four strips of paper upon it 
as a frame, and to sew your fixing stitches 
through paper, satin, and canvas. When 
the work is finished and the paper re¬ 
moved the thread will be found to have 
left no mark at all.. The canvas which 
has not been worked over is cut away 
from below, a fresh piece stretched in 
the frame, and the satin moved to a new 
part of the pattern. 

There are many different kinds of 
gold, and different ways of working each ; 
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the greater the variety used the better 
the effect obtained. 

Outline gold is the simplest kind of 
gold work, and is done by laying two 
strands of gold thread along the line of 
pattern and sewing them down with gold- 
coloured silk to show as little as possible. 
If twisted gold thread is used and the 
needle pierced through, the stitches need 
not show at all. 

Flat couching consists of sewing down 
gold threads in rows side by side with 
coloured silk. Different names, such as 
brick, diamond, cross, &c., are used to 
specify the pattern in which these silk 
stitches are placed. 

Raised couching admits of great variety ; 
plain or wavy gold may be used, or 
mixed, and is sewed down in different 
shapes and patterns over cord or card¬ 
board previously sewn down upon the 
ground. This forms basket, shell, 
bar, &c. 

One of the most effective kinds of gold 
work, and that which may be varied to 
any extent, is bullion. 

This is fine twisted gold wire sold in 
long threads, and cut with sharp scissors 
to the length required, and threaded 
on a needle like a bead. There are two 
kinds, dull iand bright, and they lend 
themselves to any effect. The gold may 
be worked flat, or raised over coarse 
yellow silk, sewn first in large stitches 
on to the pattern to stuff it, or as a cord 
by laying short lengths side by side in a 
slanting direction. It is treated like a 
bugle or bead; a needleful of waved 
thread fixed to the material, then 
threaded through the gold and passed 
down again, leaving the bullion to cover 
the pattern ; the thread is brought up 
again from below at the side where it 


first started, and a second bead of bullion 
laid alongside of the first. 

This gold is so elastic it will take any 
shape. Like all European gold it tar¬ 
nishes, but may be cleaned with dry 
bread-crumb. 

Our great-grandmothers were quite as 
busy as we are, perhaps more so, and yet 
got through plenty of needlework, with¬ 
out thinking it a sacrifice or waste of 
time. 

No doubt we have less time for needle¬ 
work, but why h Our great-grandmothers 
cooked in the kitchen, ironed in the 
laundry, preserved in the still-room; 
they kept the linen cupboard as none 
is seen now; they played, they sang, 
they danced ) and all this more slowly 
and methodically than we would now, 
and yet they found time for work of all 
kinds during some hours every day. 
Where would an English girl of to-day 
find time for that needlework 'i She has 
some household duty to see to \ she is 
reading a subject for a local examination ; 
she is bound to keep up her music ; she 
must read the paper to follow current 
history; she has promised to play tennis, 
to walk, to ride — and needlework 1 ? 
Needlework comes after all these, and 
by that time it is candlelight. 

In old days the daylight was longer, 
for our grandmothers made time by 
getting up earlier ; and if we were to 
copy them in this, as well as in their 
stitches, our work would be more like 
theirs. No hour is more elastic than 
“before breakfast,” or better suited for 
needlework, which must be done by day¬ 
light. Work by daylight, for needlework 
done by candlelight ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle, still less the eyesight expended 
upon it. 


L. G. 
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A LEGEND OP ST. AUGUSTINE. 

f PON the margin of the restless sea 

Paced to and fro Augustine full of thought, 

Full of deep points that subtlest casuistry 
Delighted then to canvass; question-fraught, 

He heeded not the beauty of the main, 

Glowing ’neath sunset, bright as molten gold; 

He noticed not how seaweeds bright remain, 

And in the shallow waters wide unfold; 

He marked not all the glory of the skies, 

Crimson and blue and purple intermixt, 

Like golden seas with isles of Paradise 

Seen dazzling bright those gorgeous clouds betwixt. 

Put noticed he a child, a little child 

Most busy in its play, most young and fair ; 

And from deep thoughts he was a while beguiled 
To marvel why such infant lone came there. 

In the moist sand the boy had delved a hole, 

And to and fro he ran, with eager haste, 

Bearing a shell with water; all his soul 
Intent to fill it ere the water waste. 

Backwards and forwards sped the rosy feet, 

Treading a pathway, and the wise man smiled 
To watch the toil and still renewed defeat 
And vain endeavour of the little child. 

“What dost thou there, my son ]” at last he asked. 
The infant lifted deep and earnest eyes, 

And said, “ Not so dissimilar our tasks 
That thou my efforts should so much despise: 

Thou ponderest deep the holiest mystery 
That to the laws of men thou wouldst control; 

I only strive the sea’s immensity 
To empty in this shallow, narrow hole.” 

The Saint looked on the Child, no mortal child 
Could speak like this, His smile was not of earth, 
Unlike our race, the weak, the sin-defiled; 

No child of man, no son of mortal birth. 

The sun sank and the visioned child was gone. 

Alone and thoughtful stood Augustine long ; 

Taught the great lesson—that to faith alone, 
Unquestioning faith, God’s mysteries belong. 

M. I. Plarr. 
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MORE OLD WIVES’ FABLES. 

By EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 

ZERBIRO, THE BEAR, 

A NEAPOLITAN TALE. 

T was a lovely still night; the 
moon’s pure rays illumined 
the rippling waves, the wind 
was off the land, and quickly 
carried the barque far out to sea. Soon 
Capri appeared, like a basket of flowers 
set in the midst of the billows. Zerbino 
had hold of the rudder, and was humming 


some plaintive song, whilst Aleli, silent, 
but not sad, was listening at his side. 

The past she had forgotten, and of the 
future she never thought; to be near 
Zerbino was all in all to her. 

Mistigrey, not being in love, was less 
philosophical; angry, and perturbed, he 
moved about like a bear in a casre. and 
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addressed long discourses to Zerbino, to 
which the woodman never listened. Im¬ 
perturbable as ever, Zerbino dropped his 
head; not being accustomed to official 
harangues, those of the minister sent him 
off to sleep. 

“ What is to become of us 1 ” cried 
Mistigrey. “ Come, dreadful sorcerer, 
if you have any power, show it and 
deliver us from this. Make yourself a 
prince or king somewhere, and make me 
your prime minister. I must have some¬ 
thing to govern. What is the good of 
your power, if you are not able to make 
your friends’ fortunes ] ” 

“ I am hungry,” said Zerbino, opening 
half an eye. 

Aleli rose at once, and looked round 
her. 

“My dear,” said she, “what would 
you like to eat ?” 

“ I want some figs and grapes,” re¬ 
turned the woodcutter. 

Mistigrey gave a loud scream, for a 
barrel of figs and raisins suddenly came 
up between his legs, and threw him 
down. 

“ Ah,” thought he, as he got up again, 
“ I know your secret, wretched sorcerer. 
If you get all you want, my fortune is 
made. I have not been a minister of 
state for nothing, my fine prince ; I will 
make you wish what I wish.” 

Whilst Zerbino ate his figs, Mistigrey 
approached him, bowing with a smiling 
face. 

“ Lord Zerbino,” said he, “ I have come 
to beg for your excellency’s invaluable 
friendship. Perhaps your highness has 
not understood the devotion that I hid 
under the pretended severity of my words; 
but I can assure you that it was all cal¬ 
culated to hasten your happiness. It 
was I who hurried on your happy 
marriage.” 

“ I am hungry,” said Zerbino ; “ give 
me some figs and raisins ? ” 

“ Here they are, my lord,” said Misti¬ 
grey, with all a courtier’s grace. “ I hope 
that your excellency will be satisfied with 


my little services, and that you will 
often give me the opportunity of show¬ 
ing my zeal. (Thrice-doited idiot,” he 
muttered under his breath, “ you do 
not listen to me. I must really make 
interest with Aleli. The great secret 
in politics is to please the ladies.) 
By the way, Lord Zerbino,” he went 
on, smiling, “you forget that you were 
married this evening. Would it not be 
suitable to make a wedding present to 
your royal bride *1 ” 

“ You weary me, old man,” replied 
Zerbino. “ A wedding present! I should 
like to know where to fish it from ? From 
the bottom of the sea I Go and ask the 
fishes for it, and bring it back to me.” 

The same moment, as if an invisible 
hand had pushed him, Mistigrey jumped 
overboard, and disappeared beneath the 
waves. 

Zerbino went on munching his raisins, 
whilst Aleli never tired of gazing at him. 

“ Look at that porpoise jumping out of 
the water,” said Zerbino. 

It was not a porpoise, but the unfortu¬ 
nate messenger, who, having risen to the 
surface again, was struggling in the midst 
of the waves. Zerbino seized hold of 
Mistigrey by his hair, and drew him on 
board. Strange to relate, the fat courtier 
carried in his teeth a carbuncle, which 
shone like a star in the darkness. 

As soon as he could get his breath, 
“ Here,” said he, “ is the present that 
the fish king offers to the charming 
Aleli. You see, Lord Zerbino, that you 
have in me the most faithful and devoted 
of slaves. If you ever have occasion to 
want a minister in whom to confide-” 

“ I am hungry,” said Zerbino; “ give 
me some figs and raisins ? ” 

“ My lord,” returned Mistigrey, “ will 
you do nothing for your wife, the prin¬ 
cess ? This barque, exposed as it is to 
wind and weather, is not an abode worthy 
of her birth and her beauty.” 

“ Stop, Mistigrey,” said Aleli; “ I am 
perfectly content. I desire nothing 
more.” 
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“ Do you not remember, madam,” con¬ 
tinued the officious minister, “ that when 
the Prince of Capri offered you his hand, 
he sent to Salerno for a splendid ship 
made of acacia wood, the fittings of 
which were of gold and ivory; and 
how the sailors were dressed in velvet, 
and the ropes were all of silk, and how 
the three saloons were decorated with 
mirrors ? That was what a small prince 
prepared for you. I am sure Lord 



Zerbino would not wish to be less 
generous; he is so noble, and powerful, 
and good.” 

“ He is a stupid fellow,” said Zerbino ; 
“ he is always talking. I should like to 
have a ship like that, if only to shut your 
mouth, chatterbox, and then you would 
be silenced.” 

At that moment Aleli gave a little 
scream of surprise and pleasure, which 
startled the woodcutter. 

Where was he? On a magnificent 
vessel which glided through the waves 
as gracefully as a swan with wings out¬ 
spread. A tent on deck, lighted by 
lamps of alabaster, made a richly fur¬ 
nished saloon. Aleli, seated all the time 
at her husband’s feet, never took her 
eyes off his face. Mistigrey ran all over 
the ship, and wanted to give orders to 
every one of the sailors. But on this 
strange vessel no one appeared. Misti- 


grey’s eloquence was wasted ; he could 
not even find a cabin-boy to govern. 

Zerbino rose to see what way they 
were making. Mistigrey hastened to 
him, smiling as usual. 

“ Your lordship,” he said, “ I trust is 
satisfied with my efforts and my zeal.” 

“ Silence, chatterbox! ” said the wood¬ 
cutter. “ I forbid you to speak till 
to-morrow morning. I am dreaming; let 
me sleep.” 

Mistigrey stood with his mouth wide 
open, making the most respectful ges¬ 
tures ; then, in despair, he went to the 
dining saloon and ate his supper without 
saying a word. He drank for four 
hours without being able to con¬ 
sole himself, and finished by 
slipping under the table. 
During this time Zerbino 
dreamt at his ease. Aleli 
was the only one who did 
not sleep. 


XI. 

“ Man tires of every¬ 
thing, even of happiness,” 
says a proverb ; with still greater reason 
every one is likely to tire of being at 
sea on board a ship where no word is 
uttered, and which is going no one knows 
where. 

As soon as Mistigrey came to himself 
and recovered his speech, he resolved to 
induce Zerbino to wish himself on shore. 
The thing was difficult. The wily courtier 
was always in dread lest by some in¬ 
discreet wish he might be sent back to 
the fishes ; he feared above everything 
that Zerbino should regret his forest and 
his axe. To think of being the prime 
minister of a woodman ! 

Zerbino woke in a delightful temper; 
he was getting accustomed to the prin¬ 
cess, and, rough as he was, her lovely 
face had a charm for him. Mistigrey 
wished to seize the opportunity; but, 
alas! women are so unreasonable where 
their affections are concerned! Aleli 
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said to Zerbino how delightful it would 
be for them to live together by them¬ 
selves, far removed from the noise and 
bustle of the world, in some retired 
cottage surrounded by an orchard on the 
banks of a stream. Without in the 
least understanding this romantic senti¬ 
ment, our worthy Zerbino listened with 
pleasure to the gentle words that lulled 
him. 

“A cottage with cows and poultry,” 
said he, “ that would be nice. If-” 

Mistigrey felt in another moment he 
would be lost, so he ventured on a bold 
stroke. 

“ Ah, my lord! ” he cried, “ look in 
front of you. How beautiful it is ! ” 

“ What is ? ” said the princess. “ I see 
nothing.” 

“ Nor I either,” said Zerbino, rubbing 
his eyes. 

“Is it possible?” replied Mistigrey, 
as if much astonished. “ What ? Do 
you not see that marble palace which 
glitters in the sunshine, and that noble 
flight of steps, with orange-trees on each 
side, which descends by a hundred steps 
to the margin of the sea ? ” 

“A palace,” said Aleli, “to be sur¬ 
rounded with courtiers and selfish people 
and lacqueys. I would rather not see it. 
Let us go away.” 

“Yes,” said Zerbino, “ a cottage would 
be much more to my taste, and we could 
be quieter there.” 

“This palace is unlike any other,” 
cried Mistigrey, with whom fear had the 
effect of quickening the imagination. 
“In this fairy abode there are neither 
courtiers nor lacqueys ; invisible hands 
wait upon one, and a person is at the 
same time alone and yet surrounded! 
The furniture has hands, the walls have 
ears.” 

“ Have they tongues ? ” said Zerbino. 

“Yes,” replied Mistigrey, “they can 
speak and say anything, but they can be 
silent when required.” 

“ Well,” said the woodcutter, “ then 
they are more intelligent than you are. 


I should like to have a palace like that. 
Where is this fine palace ? I do not 
see it.” 

“ There it is before you, dear one,” 
said the princess. 

The vessel had sped along towards the 
shore, and already the anchor was being 
cast in a harbour where the water was 
deep enough for them to be brought close 
up alongside of the quay. The harbour 
was half surrounded by great stairs in 
the shape of a horseshoe, and at the top 
of the stairs, on an immense platform 
overlooking the sea, stood the most 
delightful palace that was ever imagined. 

The three friends went up gaily, Misti¬ 
grey a little ahead, panting at every step. 
When he reached the castle gate he 
wished to ring, but there was no bell; 
he called, and the gate itself answered. 

“ What do you want, stranger ? ” it 
asked. 

“To speak to the master of this 
mansion,” returned Mistigrey, rather 
puzzled at speaking for the first time 
to wrought iron. 

“ The master of this palace is Lord 
Zerbino,” replied the gate. “ When he 
approaches I will open.” 

Zerbino now came up with the beauti¬ 
ful Aleli on his arm, and the gate threw 
itself open with profound respect, and 
allowed the husband and wife to pass 
through, followed by Mistigrey. 

When they reached the terrace, Aleli 
gazed at the magnificent scene before 
her; nothing but the sea—the great 
sea—glittering in the morning* sunshine. 

“ How beautiful it is here ! ” she said ; 
“ and how delightful it *would be to sit 
under this arcade amongst these oleanders 
in flower ! ” 

“Yes,” said Zerbino; “let us sit on 
the ground.” 

“ Are there not arm-chairs here ? ” 
exclaimed Mistigrey. 

“ Here we are! here we are ! ” cried 
the arm-chairs, and they all came run¬ 
ning one after the other as fast as their 
four legs could car^y them. 
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“ It would be very pleasant to break¬ 
fast here,” said Mistigrey. 

“Yes,” said Zerbino; “ but where is 
the table ? ” 

“ Here I am ! here I am ! ” replied a 
deep contralto voice; and a beautiful 
mahogany table, walking with the staid 



grace of a matron, placed itself in front 
of the party. 

“ How charming ! ” cried the princess; 
“ but where are the plates 1 ” 

“ Here we are ! ” cried some little shrill 
voices; and thirty dishes, followed by 
their sisters the plates, and the knives 
and forks their cousins, not forgetting 
their aunts the salt-cellars, quickly laid 


themselves in the most perfect order on 
the table, which was covered with game 
and fruit and flowers. 

“Lord Zerbino,” said Mistigrey, “you 
see what I am doing for you. All this 
is my work.” 

“ That is not true! ” cried a voice. 

Mistigrey turned round and saw no¬ 
body, for it was a column of the arcade 
which had spoken. 

“My lord,” said he, “I think no one 
can accuse me of falsehood; I always 
speak the truth.” 

“ That is a lie ! ” said the voice. 

“This palace is odious,” thought Mis¬ 
tigrey. “ If the walls speak the truth, 
no court will ever be established here, 
and I shall never be prime minister. 
This must be altered. Lord Zerbino,” 
he went on, “ instead of leading a 
solitary life here, would you not much 
rather have devoted subjects who 
would pay you some nice little taxes 
and furnish you with good soldiers, and 
who would surround you with affection 
and loyalty ? ” 

“Be a king!” said Zerbino; “and 
why should 1 1 ” 

“ Do not listen to him, dear one,” said 
the gentle Aleli. “ Let us stay here; 
we are so happy we two together.” 

“We three,” said Mistigrey. “I am 
the happiest of men in this place, and 
near you I wish for nothing else.” 

“ That is false ! ” said the voice. 

“ What, my lord, is there any one 
here who dares to doubt my devotion?” 

“ That is false ! ” returned the voice. 

“ My lord, do not listen to it,” cried 
Mistigrey. “ I love and honour you; 
think of my services.” 

“ You are lying ! ” replied the merciless 
voice. 

“ Oh, if you always lie, be off with 
you to the moon,” said Zerbino; “that 
is the country for liars.” 

Fatal speech! for immediately Misti¬ 
grey started off like an arrow through 
the air and disappeared above the clouds. 
Has he ever come down again to earth ? 
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I do not know, though some chroniclers 
affirm that he has reappeared, but under 
another name. It is certain though that 
he has never been seen in that palace, 
where even the very walls spoke the 
truth. 


XII. 

Left to themselves, Zerbino crossed his 
arms and gazed at the sea, whilst Aleli 
fell into a gentle reverie. To live in an 
enchanted solitude with the person one 
loves is a dream of one’s youth. To 
make acquaintance with her new domain, 
Aleli took Zerbino’s arm. On the right 
hand and on the left the palace was 
surrounded with beautiful meadows 
watered by springs of water. Emerald 
oaks, copper beeches, larches with their 
needle points, and brilliant-leaved maples, 
threw their shadows across the lawns. 
In the midst of the foliage a thrush 
was singing, whose song breathed of 
peace and joy. Aleli put her hand to 
her heart, and looking at Zerbino, she 
said— 

“ Are you happy here, dearest ? Have 
you nothing more to wish for ? ” 

“ I never have wished for anything,” 
said Zerbino. “What should I want? 
To-morrow I shall take my axe and work 
hard. There are beautiful woods to cut 
down; I should think one could get more 
than a hundred fagots from them.” 

“ Ah,” said Aleli, sighing, “ you do not 
love me.” 

“ Love you ! ” replied Zerbino, “ what 
is that ? I am sure I do not wish you 
any harm, on the contrary. Here is a 
palace which has come to us out of the 
clouds ; it is yours. Write to your father 
and ask him to come here; that will 
please me. If I have caused you any 
sorrow, it is not my fault. I could not 
help it. A woodcutter I am and a wood¬ 
cutter I hope to die. It is my calling, 
and I know how to keep my place. Pray 
do not cry, I do not want to say any¬ 
thing to hurt your feelings.” 


“ Oh, Zerbino,” cried poor Aleli, 
“ what have I done for you to treat me 
like this ? I must be very ugly and very 
bad for you not to wish to love me ? ” 

“ Love you! that is not my business. 
Once more, pray do not cry. It is no 
good. Calm yourself and be reasonable. 



More tears ! Well, yes, if it pleases you, 
I do wish to love you. I love you, 
Aleli, I adore you.” 

Poor Aleli, weeping, raised her eyes. 
Zerbino was transformed; she saw he 
now possessed the tenderness of a husband 
and the devotion of a man who gives his 
heart and life for ever. At this sight 
Aleli began crying afresh, but as she 
cried she smiled on Zerbino, who, in his 
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turn, for the first time melted into tears. 
To weep without knowing why, is it not 
the greatest pleasure in life ? 

The nymph of the fountain now ap¬ 


peared on the scene leading the wise 
Mouchamiel by the hand. The good king 
had been very unhappy without his 
daughter and his prime minister. He 



affectionately embraced his children, gave 
them his blessing, and bade them farewell 
the same day to spare his emotion, his 
sensitiveness, and his health. The nymph 


remained the guardian of the united 
couple, who lived long and happily in 
their beautiful palace; “the world for¬ 
getting and by the world forgot.” 


LIFE’S LESSOU. 


f TUNNED, staggered by the falling of the blow, 
The disappointment of your life-long quest; 
The idol most you worshipped smitten low; 
You say—with trembling lips—God’s will is best. 


You say it—Do you ever pause to think 
How wise, how loving, all that willing is 1 
Even in points where most the heart might shrink, 
The Father’s heart, the Father’s hand, is His. 


Your lot in life His teaching is to you; 

And be ye sure it is not dark or stern 
One moment longer than the point in view 
Demands—the lesson which is yours to learn. 

This lightens all the heaviest forms of woe, 
Shows veins of gold if touched by such a test 
And all the more this subtle truth you know, 
In humble faith you prove God’s will is best. 
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SEEJUNGFER 


By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Their roots isn’ twisted someway with ours, 

And the flowers that’s at them is other flowers, 

And they’re waiting, I’m thinking, to be transplanted 
To the place where the like of them is wanted ; 

And our love is not their love, and they cannot take it, 

Xor our thirst their thirst, and we cannot slake it.” 

— Fo’c's'le Yarns. 


ERE must be an end 
of this,” Dorner said, 
when he heard what 
had passed ; “ though I 
would any one could 
tell me what to do with 
a man who laughs in my face and tells 
me downright he will not budge, and that 
man my own brother ! I have asked my¬ 
self more than once whether it were best 
to bribe him to depart with such moneys 
as yet remain to me; but who can say that 
he would not return, even as the chronicle 
you read us last winter tells us that the 
Danes did unto the land of England so 
soon as the pieces were spent? More¬ 
over, I shall need the money; and more 
yet, if I had it, unless I shrewdly err, 
for the year promises ill; the wheat is 
thin and light, and Martin says that even 
the acorns and beech-mast are like to fail, 
and he is seldom wrong in such matters.” 

“ All ill-fortune, whatever it may be 
this year, will be laid at Resi’s door.” 

“ To Resi! Sure you speak jest¬ 
ingly,” said Dorner, looking at Faber 
with much surprise ; “ what has the girl 
to do with the crops ? ” 

“Hay, I jest not, and sorcery is no 
matter for jesting. The Alsdorfers are 
saying that she has come no man 
knows whence, and brought ill-fortune 
with her, being a witch.” 

“Heard one ever such unchristian 
nonsense ? The folk are ijpruly all be¬ 
witched/ I think, but by their own folly 
and unreasonable fancies,” said Dorner, 
quite moved out of his usual phlegm. 

NO. XLIV. 


“ I know not what has come to them. 
Here too, Martin, who hears and sees 
everything which touches the maiden, as 
you may have marked for yourself, tells 
me that strange things are whispered 
against her, and evil looks cast upon her 
—the girl who saved us all by her ready 
wit. I declare to you that when I hear 
all this I am so sore vexed that I know 
not how to rule myself, but one must 
have patience; I mind me that when 
first she came there was as it were a 
breeze of ill-will against her, which blew 
itself out after a while, and so it will be 
again.” 

“ I fear me not so, Master Dorner,” said 
Faber, very seriously. “ It was indeed on 
this matter that I came to speak. I 
need not tell you, who are of these parts, 
how perilous is ill-will among our pea¬ 
sants ; how it slumbers and smoulders 
until all at once it blazes up, so that 
never landsknecht kindled fire so fierce 
and hard to quench; and again, it is 
seldom, if ever, that a stranger is trusted 
or well seen by them. From what I see 
and hear, though I take it none care I 
should know it, there is danger brewing 
for the maiden here and in the village.” 

“ I am fairly dazed,” said the farmer, 
passing his hand over his brow. “ How 
rose this accusation of witchcraft ? The 
folk are ever ready to believe it, and a 
terrible one. it is, for they would hold 
mercy to a sorceress as impious; but 
whence comes it ? ” 

“It would seem to have come from 
here,” said Faber, reluctantly. 

L L 
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“From here ! And wherefore ? "Who 
has made it here 1 ” 

“It is ever hard to get a peasant to 
give a plain answer, or to render up the 
name of one who has told him a thing, 
if it be but that a cow looked over a 
hedge; but when I would not be put off 
until 1 knew from whose lips came such 
charges, the baker’s wife owned that 
your Rosel had told her strange things, 
and given her many unquestionable 
proofs that Theresa was an Unholdin.” 

“ Rosel! The mischief-making bag¬ 
gage ! I will have her hither, and make 
her answer for her words,” said Dorner, 
with the hasty anger of a usually calm 
man when greatly roused. 

“Stay, Master Dorner,” said Faber, 
laying his hand on the farmer’s arm ; 
“be not over-hasty, lest you repent it 
later. It would seem that Rosel had 
these things from Dame Martha.” 

“ My mother! ” said Dorner, in blank 
consternation. 

“ I fear so, dear friend. She has ever 
misliked the girl, and had strange and 
hard thoughts about her from the 
first.” 

“ But she would not betray them—to 
her serving-maid! My mother, as you 
should know, is not one to do that, how¬ 
ever hard she was in her thoughts upon 
the stranger. That I cannot believe. 
Rosel has devised these ill reports, and 
laid them at the door of her mistress. 
And what else is to be said ? though 
truly I have heard too much.” 

“ Such wild and crazy rumours are 
hard to unravel, especially when they 
are not meant for my ear, and are 
hushed at mine approach; but chiefly it 
is said that not only is she a witch, but 
that while the people are starving she 
keeps great store of gold hidden away, 
left her by the landsknecht Conrad.” 

“ Ha! Then indeed I must believe 
that my mother betrayed the secret, for 
none but Martin and I knew of that 
matter except herself. And yet I would 
as soon, or sooner, have thought that 
mine own •tongue would bewray counsel 


as hers, unless indeed she were cajoled 
by Josenhans,” added Dorner, with a 
start. 

“ Had it been to him that she told it 
he would rather have kept such news to 
himself than have gossipped it abroad to 
the risk of others desiring to lay hands 
upon this hoard,” said Faber. 

“Yet he must have heard of it—per¬ 
haps by common report, since you say 
they speak of it in Alsdorf. I under¬ 
stand now why he-” said Dorner, 

following out his troubled thoughts 
instead of listening; but he stopped 
short. 

“ Amid all this tangled maze there is 
one thing that passes me,” said Faber, 
without commenting on the abrupt pause ; 
“why Josenhans fans the blaze.” 

“ Does he so ? That is strange, and 
only to-day he dropped hints that Resi 
were best gone from hence, and asked 
whether she would soon depart for 
Sonnfeld. I told him that for aught I 
knew our letter was yet lying at Stahleck, 
waiting an occasion by which it might 
be conveyed further, and he seemed 
mightily ill-pleased. Wherefore should 
he concern himself in the matter 1 There 
is no love lost between him and Resi, 
who makes as though she saw and heard 
him not, and so best.” 

“ So best for* her in one manner; but 
yet most like it hath made him her 
enemy, for he is a vain man, and used to 
women who marvel at his goodly looks 
and his vaunting ways, and are proud of 
his notice. He might not be ill pleased 
did some ill befall her. Sure I am he 
hearkens eagerly to all said against her 
in the village, with looks and words 
dropped here and there which are like 
fuel to flame.” 

“ But wherefore should he do this ? ” 
Dorner asked, in great perplexity. 

“Is it sooth that the dead soldier left 
store of gold pieces and jewels?” asked 
Faber, much beside the mark as Dorner 
thought. 

“ Jewels, no ; gold pieces wes,” he said, 
looking at him with surprise. 
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“And Josenhans knows this, Master 
Dorner ? ” 

“ It would seem he has some knowledge 
of it,” said Dorner, unwillingly, for not 
even to this trusty and beloved friend 
could he bear to betray the shameful 
attempt made by Josenhans to get pos¬ 
session of the hidden store. 

“ When Theresa goes hence she will 
bear them with her ? ” 

“Why, yes ; I shall be glad to be quit 
of them. I would I had never had them 
in my keeping. Wherefore do you ask ? ” 

“Forgive me, dear friend, I must say 
a thing hard for you to pardon, yet say 
it I must. Were not that a goodly 
occasion to gain possession of these 
pieces'? Belike she will have but a 
scanty escort, and there are many chances 
on a journey now-a-days.” 

Dorner covered his face and groaned 
in shame and pain, and Faber felt as if 
the blow he had given was hardly to be 
pardoned, though it had to be given. 
His face was full of regretful sympathy 
when Dorner looked up and held out his 
hand. 

“ I see it all now,” he said; and then 
there was a long silence. 

“ Resi must go hence soon, and in all 
secresy, think you not so ? But whither 
can I take her ? Sonnfeld is far off, and 
a thousand dangers in the way, nor do 
we even know that this cousin is still 
there ; and were—any one—to pursue 
after her with evil intent, it were easy to 
track her.” 

“ Let her go to Aarberg, to the Coun¬ 
tess Ida,” said Faber, who had already 
thought out the question. “ There is no 
doubt that she can and will protect her, 
nor could she find a holier or a better 
home. Never saw I noble dame so 
worthy of her high lineage, so truly a 
foster-mother to her land.” 

“ She is a worthy kinswoman of Duke 
Ernst,” said Dorner, cheering up, “ a 
shining light set on a hill. And the 
Count has done marvellous well for his 
people; if the lands of Aarberg have 
’scaped fire and sword, even though they 


may have suffered by the passage of 
troops and requisitions from the Emperor, 
it is thanks to his constant striving and 
pleading, now with one prince, now 
another. Great is he in politics, and 
most learned, it is said, in matters of 
theology.” 

“ He has studied controversy much,” 
said Faber, in a less admiring tone; 
“ and loves nought better than to argue 
by the hour. One can never displease 
him more than by slackness to dispute 
with him, and he dearly holds a man 
whom he has vanquished. Such may 
ever count on his grace and best favour.” 

“ He needed all his wit last autumn,” 
said Dorner, “ if, as we heard tell, he 
went to Vienna to plead for protection as 
a neutral, and to show that the charges 
his enemies brought against him of aiding 
Duke Bernhard, the Lady Ida’s cousin, 
were groundless.” 

“Not he; Count Otto has ever kept 
the balance between the Union and the 
League with marvellous skill,” said 
Faber, in the same indifferent tone. 

“ And so has spared his people much 
that else they had suffered. I look at it 
so,” said Dorner. 

“ True ; but he is a Laodicean, neither 
hot nor cold, and a vain man to boot. 
’Twill be a wonder if he be not caught 
by his vanity one day,” said Faber; 
“ but that will not hinder Burg Aarberg 
from being a sure refuge for an innocent 
maiden. I had thought to go there 
shortly; how if I took her with me, de¬ 
parting after nightfall with all secresy 2 
Would you that I told her as much as is 
needful ? ” 

“ If the thing must be > but it goes 
hard with me thus in a manner to thrust 
her forth, though it be for her good. She 
will take it least ill from you, for she ever 
seems to hold you as a friend, and be¬ 
thinks her how you brought comfort to 
Ulrike.” 

“ She taught me more than ever I 
could teach her,” said Faber, in a lowered 
voice, and a wistful shadow in his eyes, 
which passed unmarked. 


l l 2 
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“ I know not what Martin will say,” 
pursued Dorner. 

" He will see that it is safest for all; 
and mayhap it were best that you or he 
went with us through Alsdorf, lest 
any seek to stay us. I think there can 
be small danger in such a night journey, 
unless numbers fall on us, but that we 
must risk; nor must we pass through 
Stahleck. We shall need the klepper; 
she cannot go on foot, and she> will have 
some gear to carry with her. How were 
it if we departed to-morrow, after all 
have gone to rest ? ” 

“ To-morrow ! ” repeated Dorner ; but 
a little consideration showed him that 
the haste was needful, and Faber found 
an opportunity to tell Theresa unheard 
as much as was required of what had 
passed in order to gain her consent to 
the plan; but he was surprised by tho 
look of startled reluctance which she 
turned upon him, though she made no 
resistance. 

She could not understand her own 
feelings. For months she had been 
urging Dorner to take steps for her 
leaving Tannenhof,. yet now it was a 
shock to hear she was. to go. She told 
herself that it was because the news was 
so sudden, and she was going among 
strangers ; but then, after all, her Sonn- 
feld cousin was a stranger to her, and 
had never shown any warm desire to 
know his Ulm relatives, and she was too 
sincere to keep up self-deception as to 
that. Then she thought it was because 
she had to steal away and say farewell 
to none, and leave an evil repute behind 
her. More than once she could not help 
snatching Hanslein up and kissing him, 
and tears rushed to her eyes as he 
clasped his arms round her neck and 
dragged her down to his level for another 
embrace, whispering, with his cheek 
against hers, “ My Seejungfer—my own 
dear Seejungfer! ” And through the 
next day she attended to all Dame 
Martha’s ungracious commands with an 
eager attention which amazed and dis¬ 
quieted the old dame not a little. She 


suspected such unusual readiness to obey 
must conceal mischief, and she noticed 
too with uneasiness Dorner’s grave and 
reserved behaviour, fancying that he was 
brooding aver that matter of the neck¬ 
lace, which he had in reality totally for¬ 
gotten for the time in other thoughts 
much more engrossing. 

Resi was longing to show some grati¬ 
tude for the Bauerin’s kindness to Ulrike, 
some sign that she herself was not un¬ 
thankful, for all at once Dame Martha’s 
harshness and prejudices had receded from 
view, and she perceived her own mis¬ 
demeanours in a proportionately magni¬ 
fied shape; but she could think of nothing 
beyond seeking her a store of rare herbs, 
which perhaps no one else could find for 
her, and with that intent she slipped 
away into the forest, passing Dorner 
with a word of explanation, which 
brought a pleased look on his clouded 
face. She thought, like the rest of those 
who chanced to notice him, that he was 
going to cut wood, for he had his axe 
on his shoulder, but he was really on his 
way to the hollow oak. 

Resi was a long while in collecting 
plants enough to satisfy her, and she 
went further and further into the forest, 
with her mind awake to the business in 
hand, and yet all the while so occupied 
with other thoughts that she paid little 
attention as to where she was going, 
until Flink, who had as usual followed 
her, sprang joyfully forward, and she 
heard her name spoken by Martin. He 
had his jacket off ; the sickle with which 
he had been cutting reeds was in his hand, 
and he was standing quite still as he 
rested his other arm on the almost bare 
bough of a gnarled and stunted oak, 
which stretched out its low branches 
beside a pool thickly framed in the reeds 
and tall sword-like flags among which 
Martin had been at work. Mayflies 
danced over its dark mirror, which re¬ 
flected the blue sky and the light boughs 
of an ash-tree beside it with wonderful 
exactness. A great eft was lurking amid 
the broad leaves of a water-lily, and a 
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tall yellow iris made a golden light 
above the water which reflected its 
blossoms. Osiers had been cut and set to 
soak in bundles, and among them a sedge 
warbler had built its nest; and was flitting 
over the topmost twigs, uttering its 
hurried note, and not showing the least 
fear of Martin, though it darted out of 
sight when Theresa appeared, clinging to 
a reed, watching her from a distance. 
Overhead a willow-wren was chirping in 
a tree-top. Martin did not stir, though 
he had recognised her step, and called 
her; and when she came close she saw 
that it was not for the sake of the bird 
that he had remained so still. Dragon¬ 
flies were darting about the pool, and 
one, attracted as such insects are by the 
sun shining on anything white and bril¬ 
liant, had suddenly settled upon Martin’s 
sleeve. He was looking intently at it. 
This was no dark and insignificant 
seejungfer, but a splendid creature, all 
vivid golden, green, and blue, with wide 
gauzy wings—Resi herself as she appeared 
in Martin’s eyes. 

Neither he nor Theresa spoke until the 
dragon-fly darted off, but only to hover 
round them again and again. Whatever 
Martin’s thoughts were, he only said, 
“ You leave us then to-night? ” . 

“ Yes, so Master Dorner thinks best.” 

“ It may be I shall not stay here long 
either,” said Martin. 

“ How so ? whither are you going 1 ” 
she exclaimed in wonder, for Tannenhof 
without Martin, or Martin away from 
Tannenhof, was a new and surprising 
idea to her. 

“ The best thing I could do would be 
to lose myself where none could find me,” 
he answered with such bitterness as 
greatly to startle her ; “ but I suppose I 
shall seek Duke Ernst, and ask him to 
help me to find some work that I can 
do.” 

“Not soldiering? No, that you love 
not,” said Resi; and poor Martin fancied 
there was a tone of mockery in her words 
of which she was quite innocent. “ But 
are you really going from Tannenhof? 


you who used to say you could live no 
where else, and that no company was like 
the trees of the Thuringenwald ? ” 

“ I shall miss it all sorely, I suppose, 
but I may not stay. It is all spoiled to 
me—everything is spoiled. I had almost 
made up my mind some time ago that I 
would go and study, and make myself a 
name perhaps, so that you would not be 
ashamed of me if people knew I was 
your friend, but now the best thing that 
can happen is that no one should ever 
ask anything about me—or who my 
father was,” said Martin, in the same 
hard, bitter voice. 

“ I can never be ashamed of calling 
you my friend,” said Theresa ; “ it would 
be too ungrateful.” 

“ Thank you, but there is nothing to 
be grateful about. Once I thought, 
though you are as far above me as the 
stars, that you might one day think a 
little kindly of me, but I shall never ask 
it now,” and he laid his head on his arms 
as he leant them on the branch of the 
old oak. Theresa stood by, startled, 
shy, speechless, longing to escape, and 
yet feeling that she could not go and 
leave him thus. Presently he looked up. 

“ This has never been the right place 
for you,” he said, “ you want what we 
cannot give, no, not if I poured out my 
heart’s blood to get it. You do not 
belong to my sort of folk. Well, I shall 
bring Shag to the river meadow for you 
to-night, and see you again then, but let 
me say good-bye now. I am glad you 
came to us ; it has made all the world a 
better place to me, though now—good-bye, 
Resi! ” 

“ Good-bye,” she answered, very low, 
and he made no attempt to keep her as 
she turned to go ; and when she could not 
help looking back she saw that he had 
hidden his face again, and she went back 
to Tannenhof full of pity and a startled 
self-questioning which she found herself 
unable to answer. Perhaps at that 
moment her most distinct feeling was 
that she detested Josenhans. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

“ What cannot praise effect in mighty minds, 

When flattery soothes, and when ambition 
blinds?” —Dkyden. 

It was with no small pain and indig¬ 
nation that Theresa stole out when all 
the household but Dorner and Martin 
were asleep, and escape from the danger 
which she had learned was hanging over 
her. Her own inclination was to remain 
and brave it, though she knew its peril, 
for whenever pestilence broke out or the 
crops failed, or ill luck in any shape 
set in, the popular remedy was always 
to seek for the witch who had : d6ne it, 
a pile of faggots was built, andf some 
old woman or young girl fell 1 a victim. 
In large towns some sort of trial* was 
gone through, though even then - supersti¬ 
tion was too strong for the accused to 
have any fair chance of escape ; in villages- 
and out-of-the-way places shorter work 
was made. Dorner knew that if the 
Alsdorfers and his own people once 
reached the point of openly accusing 
Theresa, he could not save her, and that 
already her safety lay in being sent away 
unknown to them. If she left the farm 
openly they would probably seize her, lest 
she should bewitch them from afar as she 
had done when near, and he dared not 
delay. He was waiting for her outside 
the house, and accompanied her to the 
river meadow where Martin was wrap- 
ing moss round the hoofs of the pony, 
lest their sound should arouse any one 
in Alsdorf. Few words passed between 
her and Dorner, but as she looked back 
for a last sight of Tannenhof her heart 
grew very heavy, and when they left 
the valley, and she could see it no more, 
she could hardly keep sudden tears out 
of her eyes. Faber was standing waiting 
at the door of his house. 

“ It were well you went home, Master 
Dorner,” he said, “ some one may 
miss you. I will bring Shag back to¬ 
morrow evening, if our journey be 
prospered.’’ 


“Farewell, my maid,” said Dorner, in 
the same low tone, for though the village 
was locked in sleep, the sound of voices 
might have awakened some one, and 
caused an alert which would have involved 
them in incalculable difficulty. “ It goes 
to my heart that I can do no more for 
you than thus banish you. If it be not 
well with you at Aarberg, or if you 
desire to return* to us, send me word, and 
if it be but safe, I will hasten to fetch 
you. My home is yours whenever I can 
offer you safety with it.” 

“ Farewell, Master Dorner, you have 
• been but too kind' to me, and' you shel¬ 
tered Ulrike,” answered Theresa, through 
thick coming tears. “ I wish that I—” 
She could say no more, lest sobs should 
betray the emotion which overcame her 
quite unexpectedly. 

“ Farewell,” repeated M’artin, with a 
long, wistful look, as if to take away with 
him the image of one whom he should 
never see again. 

“Farewell—no, auf wiedershenj” she 
answered impetuously, without pausing to 
think what promise she might be convey¬ 
ing, and then, while she was yet thrilled 
by the sudden look of gladness and 
gratitude which he lifted to her face, 
Faber led Shag on, and they continued 
their way along the rippling Bosenbach, 
passing ere long quite * out of sight of 
Dorner and Martin. Dorner laid his 
hand on the shoulder of his nephew. 

“ Come, lad, we must get home. Glad 
I am she* is safely hence, and yet the 
place will seem empty for many a day.” 

Martin’s heart echoed the words. He 
felt that “many a day ” would mean for 
him all'his life long. 

“ If thou art not gone too I shall send 
thee soon to Aarberg, to ask tidings of 
her, or maybe there will be the letter 
from Sonnfeld to bear thither; she will 
be well pleased to see a friendly face,” 
added Dorner, very well understanding 
what was in his nephew’s mind ; “but it 
were not well that any one knew where 
we have bestowed her ; Aarberg is not so 
far off but that these false reports might 
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follow her, and harm her with the folks 
there. The uproar to-morrow will not 
be small when they find her gone.” 

He spoke ruefully, for he loved peace 
and quiet, and did not enjoy the prospect. 
Martin’s heart had leaped at the sugges¬ 
tion that he might see Resi again, and at 
least assure himself of her welfare, but 
he remembered that the sooner he was 
gone from Tannenhof the better. He 
feared being betrayed into disrespect to 
his father, and doubted if he could much 
longer bear the ever-increasing contempt 
with which Josenhans treated him. It 
was not pleasant to be called “ Shaf- 
kopf ” and “ Hundsfott ” before the farm 
hinds, who were consequently beginning 
to think lightly of him and question his 
orders, and Martin had learned a whole¬ 
some lesson of self-distrust. Some 
rumours of the scene between Josenhans 
and Faber had reached him, and remem¬ 
bering his own outbreaks of passion that 
same day, he felt that he was his father’s 
son, and might be hurried, if he did not 
keep a strong guard upon himself, into 
actions of which he could not until now 
have believed himself capable. He re¬ 
turned to the farm with Horner in silence. 
No one had perceived their absence. 
Theresa’s window stood open ; Martin 
thought how her unexpected look of 
sympathy and kindness had comforted 
him on that first day of Josenhans’s 
arrival, and how he had never since 
passed below without a glance upwards 
to see if she were sitting in the window. 
Never should he see her there again, he 
said to himself; she had passed out of the 
Tannenhof life into the one which befitted 
her. The thought of her among the 
dwellers in Burg Aarberg seemed to set 
her farther away than any mere distance 
of space could have done. 

Meanwhile Faber was walking briskly 
by Shag’s side over the wild moorland, 
above which a late - rising moon was 
shining. Theresa’s mind was full of that 
long night which she had spent upon it, 
and all that had followed, and suddenly 
the exclaimed, with the old questionings 


arising in her heart with fresh bitterness, 
“ Why should it all be 1 ? What good has 
come of all we suffered ? If I could but 
see that it was not all wasted and vain I ” 

Faber’s mind had followed hers, and he 
answered. “ By what I gathered it was 
the saving of the soldier Conrad to have 
known your sister. There was much 
good in him, but choked and smothered, 
and she called it forth.” 

“ And you think to set that against 
all the misery we bore—against her 
death?” asked Theresa, scornfully and 
bitterly. 

“You would think I answered Yea, 
because I am a preacher, who is bound so 
to do, yet truly I do think so,” answered 
Faber, his look kindling; “though I 
esteem not lightly the pain you have 
borne, yet if we knew what indeed is the 
worth of a soul I verily think we should 
deem no cost too great so we might have 
a share in saving it. A share—think 
well what that means. Ulrike knows 
now, and I doubt not that she counts her 
pain, yes, and yours too, though that be 
a harder thing to her, but as small dust 
in this balance.” 

There were noble chords in Theresa’s 
nature which vibrated to such a touch 
as this. 

“If I could feel that, if I could but 
feel that, all would indeed be plain,” she 
said wistfully. “But all this time it 
has been so cruel that I could do no¬ 
thing, not even have a mass said for her, 
and she perhaps lingering in purgatory 
for the lack of it.” 

“ Child ! ” exclaimed Faber, in indig¬ 
nant surprise, “ do you think of that 
sweet saint—yes, saint in the truest 
sense—as held in that fabled torment? 
Nay, she is looking on the face of her 
Lord, and growing fairer and purer each 
moment in the light of paradise.” 

He spoke with strong emotion, and 
added, after a moment’s struggle with 
himself— 

“ Long ago I knew that for me there 
could be no blessed home life, no wife 
nor child. I was called to take my life 
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in my hand, and dared not encumber 
myself with ties which to others might 
be a staff and bread of refreshing, and 
had it been otherwise, never, after know¬ 
ing TJlrike-” 

He said no more, and Theresa was 
silent for a while in utter surprise. And 
yet, now that the thought had entered 
her mind, it seemed so natural that one 
who had seen Ulrike so near, and had 
been trusted by her as a dear friend and 
adviser, should feel thus. The shadow 
of death was closing over her when they 
first met; Faber must have thought of 
her from the first as of one standing 
already on the threshold of another 
world, but Theresa well understood how, 
having known TJlrike, he would feel that 
no other woman could have any charm 
for him. She understood now the dif¬ 
ferent look that had dwelt on his face 
ever since that February day when Ulrike 
died—a look not sorrowful, nor less brave 
and steadfast than formerly, but as if 
some abiding change had come over him, 
and his own individual life were folded 
away and done with. 

“ It was good of thee to tell me this,” 
she said, very gently, and using for the 
first time to him the personal pronoun 
conveying close intimacy or relationship. 
He noted it, and grasped her outstretched 
hand silently. 

It was the first and last time that he 
ever thus alluded to himself. Ulrike 
had never, as Theresa felt sure, guessed 
how he regarded her ; but they spoke of 
her, and of Ulm, and of Theresa’s child¬ 
hood, and of Tannenhof, as Besi had 
never yet done to any one, and crossed 
the Bittern’s Marsh so deep in talk that 
she hardly recalled its associations, and 
by the time morning came they were 
close to Aarberg. Faber pointed out the 
castle, rising on a little knoll in the 
centre of the small town clustering round 
it, and looking down on the houses which 
it protected. They passed the gates un¬ 
questioned, and then led the way to a 
little inn, saying that before noon they 
could hardly ask an audience at the 


castle, but that at that hour all who 
needed to seek the Countess had admit¬ 
tance ; and Theresa was glad to rest, for 
their journey had been lengthened by 
the necessity of avoiding Stahleck, lest 
they should be noticed there and any 
Alsdorfer come upon their traces. Faber 
went to see that Shag was duly cared 
for, and to seek the pastor of the town; 
Aarberg, like all the little towns and 
most of the villages on the Count’s wide 
estates, was Protestant, Miihlbach having 
been one of the few exceptions. 

Early as the hour was, however, Pfarrer 
Meissner had gone forth, and Faber re¬ 
turned to Theresa, who was sitting where 
she could look out on the little square, 
with its high-roofed houses, and a foun¬ 
tain in the middle, and market-women 
coming in, and a little stir of coming 
and going which amused and interested 
her after the quiet of Tannenhof, though, 
had she but known it, Tannenhof was 
just then by no means so quiet as usual, 
being all astir with the excitement of 
her mysterious disappearance. Dame 
Martha was half-rejoiced, half-angry, 
and Hanslein in tears, and Josenhans 
white with anger to think that the 
soldier’s booty had escaped him, and 
Bosel inclined to explain Besi’s depar¬ 
ture by witchcraft and a broomstick, 
until it was found that Shag had been 
spirited off too, and Dorner’s peremptory 
stopping of the discussion and sending 
every one to his or her work suggested 
that he knew all about the matter. The 
farm and the village were in an angry 
buzz of excitement all day, and even the 
Wanderpfarrer’s popularity received a 
shock when it was suspected that he was 
mixed up in Besi’s escape. Josenhans 
laid it up as a second debt to be paid 
some day. Unconscious of how she was 
busying all minds at Alsdorf and the 
farm, Theresa sat well amused, and said 
as Faber entered, half apologetically— 

“It is so long since I saw a town. 
How busy all seems ; there is no lack 
of buyers and sellers here.” 

“Yet even here there has been often 
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sore need,” said Faber. “ The gracious 
Countess has at times made me her 
almoner in more distant parts, and the 
last time I •came to ask for aid for a 
starving village on which I had lighted, 
the people here were clamouring for food 
in the castle court, and the last loaf had 
just been given them. Nor is that the 
only time that not so much as a piece of 
bread was left in the castle ; yet Aarberg 
has fared better than any other town in 
Thuringia.” 

u And the Countess—is she like her 
cousin, Duke Ernst 1 ” 

“ She has his gracious ways, but she is 
worn and saddened by the troubles of the 
times, and perchance with seeking to 
guide the Count and keep him firm in 
the saddle. He loves, too, pomp and 
show, and whereas, like Duke Ernst, she 
would spend as little as may be on state 
and raiment, giving all she can to the 
sick and starving, he would have her 
richly attired, and hold banquets as of 
old, and reproves the simple ways she 
would fain follow; but they are a loving 
pair nevertheless, and a pattern to all 
the households on their lands.” 

“ Hark ! What is that ? ” said Theresa, 
as a trumpet was heard without, and 
when it ceased a great running of the 
people together followed, amid which a 
voice could be heard, reading aloud a 
proclamation, which seemed causing great 
excitement. Groups of eager speakers 
stood together, more and more people 
flocked into the square; and Faber was 
saying that he would go out to see what 
all this stir meant, when he was arrested 
by the entrance of the pastor whom he 
had gone in vain to seek—a middle-aged, 
grey-headed man, who entered in great 
excitement. 

\ 

“ Alas! you have heard?” he began 
abruptly. “ Mariechen told me you had 
been to my house, but I had gone forth 
to consult with the schoolmaster, and 
worthy Edelbeck, who, as you know, is 
a tower of strength unto our cause, for 
we had scent of this ungodly proclama¬ 
tion which you have even now heard.” 


“Nay,” said Faber, as he paused for 
breath; “ we could distinguish nothing, 
and I was about to go forth and ask the 
meaning thereof.” 

“ But at least you have heard how 
after long sojourning at Vienna, and 
much argument with the most learned 
Jesuits, wherein at first he had the 
best-” 

“ Yes, yes; tell me all, and -quickly, 
though I guess but too well what re¬ 
mains,” said Faber, looking like one 
stricken with a mortal blow, Theresa 
thought. 

“ And how it came about that he was 
overcome none here can say,” pursued 
Pfarrer Meissner; “but it seems that 
after a time he was less sure of his cause, 
more prone to lend an ear to the argu¬ 
ments brought against him; and then 
the Emperor, who had hitherto looked 
blackly on him, and had no ear for 
his requests, smiled graciously, and all 
the court made much of him, and the 
more he tasted of the sweetness of court 
favour, the more did doubts as to the 
righteousness of disunion assail him, 
until at last he was received into the 
communion of Borne.” 

Faber could make no answer at all. 
He was overwhelmed. 

4 ‘ He tarried long away,” went on his 
fellow pastor, only eager to pour out his 
tale; “ and we heard nought directly of 
this ; but one of those who accompanied 
him to Vienna sent us word how it was, 
and we made bold to tell Countess Ida, 
who knew nothing, for he wrote not.” 

“ Alas ! the noble lady ! ” said Faber, 
half to himself. 

4 ‘ Had she been other than she is, never 
had she pardoned the messenger of such 
evil tidings,” said Meissner; “but you 
know her, brother. We met and took 
counsel together, we pastors of Aarberg: 
but what could we do? And then the 
Count returned, and with him two 
Jesuits, soft spoken and wondrous glib 
of tongue, and the Count made it known 
it was his pleasure that all in the town 
should attend when they preached; but 
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there was little need of his command, for 
the fame of their discourses went abroad, 
and men crowded to hear them, having 
itching ears for the enticing tales and 
witty sayings wherewith they garnish 
their preaching, as though it were fitting 
to tickle the ear from the pulpit, instead 
of a grave and weighty discourse which, 
shall exhort and confound the carnal 
heart,” said Pfarrer Meissner, with a 
horror which would have been almost 
comic but for the gravity of the subject. 

“ Has there been any persecution of 
such as stand firm?” 

“ Persecution! That were a small 
thing; it would but winnow chaff from 
grain. No; the same course is being 
tried as won the Count himself. These 
Jesuits, Spindler and Thalheim, are 
everywhere, winning all hearts by their 
mildness, their learning, and their 
gracious ways—all which things are 
snares and strong delusions,” said Meiss¬ 
ner, who was himself a plain-spoken, 
ordinary man, risen from the ranks to* 
his present post, and retaining the stamp» 
of peasant 1 origin, regarding indeed blunt¬ 
ness and hard truths, in andi out of. 
season, as a duty. “ But to-day we see 
what we may expect, for the proclama¬ 
tion just made announces that in all 
churches on- the Aarberg lands the 
Roman mass is to replace our Reformed 
faith; all officials who do not conform to 
the Count’s creed are to be dismissed, and 
no pastor is henceforward to teach or 
preach. Such as will’ not enter the 
Roman fold : are, within- a given space, 
to leave their parishes. What do you 
say to that, brother!” 

“ I must see Countess Ida,” said Faber, 
“ and then I would meet you and any with 
whom you think we may profitably con¬ 
sult}. Is it possible to gain admittance 
to the castle now! ” 

“-Surely ; the Count is eager that we 
should all appear at his table whenever 
we will, and dispute with his Jesuits; he 
has no greater delight.” 

“ I know him there ! Come, Theresa, 
we will not wait for noon. I must 


bestow this maiden in safety, brother, 
and then I will return.” 

Theresa followed him, thinking over 
what she had heard. He only said, 
“ God help us! This is a heavy blow, 
and it comes at a terrible moment.” 
And then they passed out of the square 
and along the one principal street of the 
little town, with a maze of much smaller 
ones opening into it on either side, until 
they reached the steep knoll on which 
rose the grey old castle, under whose 
great gateway they passed without any 
interference from the sentinels, soon 
meeting an old servant, who knew Faber 
and took them into the part of the castle 
where the rooms of the Countess were. 
They waited for a few moments in an 
antechamber, while their arrival was 
notified to ’the Countess; then Faber was 
summoned to her presence, and Theresa 
bidden to wait until he fetched her. She 
could easily suppose that the meeting 
would be a sad and painful one, and that 
Countess Ida desired to see him alone; 
and she settled herself to wait as 
patiently as she could, but the time 
seemed long. She looked around her, 
curious to see what a great lady’s room 
was like; but this was a mere waiting 
chamber*, with nothing to interest her. 
She moved to* the window, only a little 
way above a broad terrace, and looking 
into the private gardens. Here she saw 
two men walking up and down, convers¬ 
ing together. One she knew by his dress 
must be a Jesuit, and she observed the 
refined, scholarly look and bearing, and 
the distinct and agreeable voice, which 
were the greatest possible contrast to the 
rustic bluntness and broad provincial 
accent of Pfarrer Meissner. The other 
was a distinguished-looking man, with 
delicate though marked features, a nar¬ 
row forehead, black eyes and hair, an 
aquiline nose. Theresa felt sure it was 
the* Count. A few words reached her 
ear each time that they passed below 
the open window; they were discussing 
some knotty point in theology, and the 
priest smiled gently, and listened with 
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deference and yet with a touch of supe¬ 
rior authority. Theresa could imagine 
his style of argument a very seductive 
one. Presently the Count went away, 
and the priest continued to walk up and 
down, reading in a manuscript book, and 
now and then making a note in it, until 
he was joined by his fellow Jesuit, a less 
polished, more genial-looking man, pro¬ 
bably chosen to* suit the burgher class, 
as the former had been' to attract those 
of higher degree and culture. He came 
up hastily, and after a glance round, as 
if to see that they were alone, spoke 
eagerly, in Latin. Theresa was at once 
attracted by the sound. It recalled Ulm 
to her, and learned men who came to 
visit her father from other countries, 
with whom Latin was the only medium 
of communication. It was very pleasant 
to hear even a few words again thus- 
fluently spoken, for Faber, though he 
read it easily did not attempt to speak 
it, and she listened with a smile of plea¬ 
sure, which changed suddenly into a look 
of affright, and’she started up* but she 
dared not intrude uncalled-for into the 
room where were the Countess Ida and 
Faber. She stood irresolute, almost resolv¬ 
ing to do so ; then sat down, quickly rising 
again, and looking round like a caged and 
frightened bird; thinking Faber would 1 
never come. Surely there had been* time 
enough to discuss all the events which 
had taken place ever since the war 
began! 

Countess Tda and Faber had’ indeed 1 
almost forgotten her in- the deep and 
melancholy interest of' their conversa¬ 
tion. While avoiding all blame of her 
husband, she did not attempt to hide 
how deep a wound his conduct had given* 
her, or how profound’was the cleft that 
had opened between* them* a' cleft that 
might be concealed by affection* and the 
bond of life in* common, but affection 
must endure a cruel strain, and their in¬ 
terests clash continually. Not his wife 
but his confessor was now the Count’s 
closest friend, his most trusted adviser. 
She could only be regarded as a counter¬ 


acting influence to all his new schemes ; 
she knew that the Jesuit Spindler had 
already told him she was the worst 
heretic on all his lands. She must see 
the Reformed cause losing its adherents, 
its pastors expelled, her revenues devoted 
to’crushing it, for he would be no neutral 
now, and she would be powerless to in¬ 
terfere. Private and public feelings 
were alike torn. Already not a few of 
the chief officials in* the castle and town 
had been won over by the two Jesuits, 
who had been chosen with the discrimi¬ 
nation which marked! the whole govern¬ 
ment of that wonderful order, which had 
spread in* a century with- extraordinary 
rapidity, changing entirely from the 
small missionary society founded at 
Paris by Loyola and Lainez into a vast 
political organisation, an army under a 
dictator, a religious- secret society, the 
great and implacable enemy of the 
Reformation. Already one German 
province after another, which had' re¬ 
ceived the Reformed faith, was being 
recovered by them. They had: all the 
power which absence of all scruples, a 
single aim, a host of devoted men of all 
ranks and countries, could give, and Rome 
had yet to discover that in them she had 
created an imperium> in imperio, later 
capable of fettering the Popes themselves 
with* ohains as fine and as indestruct¬ 
ible as those which Thalaba allowed the 
witchi Maimuna to bind around' his 
hands. 

“I never thought to rejoice in being 
childless,” said Countess Ida, with a sad 
smile. “ Other consolation find’ I none, 
though I have sought it, and knocked 
day and night. But we have forgotten 
i this poor child. CAll her, good Faber. 
Is she like the sister of whom, you 
spoke 1 ” 

“Ah no, lady; Ulrike had an: angel 
fhce. Theresa is fair, no doubt, but no 
l more like Ulrike than a red June* rose is 
like* yonder spotlfess May lilies,” said 
Faber, rising to seek Theresa, who started 
impetuously to meet him, and could 
hardly be checked by his warning sign 
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as he stood in the open doorway, and 
bade her enter. She curtsied to the 
lady in the simple black dress whom she 
saw, and had an impression that there 
was a weight of pain and *care on her 
brow, and that she was tall and stately, 
though later she found that it was dignity 
alone which had given the impression of 
height; but her thoughts were so occu¬ 
pied elsewhere, that she was in danger 
of making as unfavourable an impression 
on the Countess as she had done on Dame 
Martha. Fortunately a tone of surprised 
displeasure in the voice of the Countess, 
and the warning look which she caught 
from Faber, raised her to a sense of what 
curt replies she was giving, and, gather¬ 
ing her courage, she lifted her large 
hazel eyes, and said low, but resolutely, 
“ Pardon, gracious lady, if I seemed not 
to heed your questions, and forgive me, 
for I was full of thought for Faber, since 
I heard words but now which make me 
fear for his safety.” 

“ You are excused, maiden; tell us 
what you heard,” said the Countess, 
“ though I think not there can be 
danger for one who comes as my 
guest.” 

“ There were two priests in the garden, 
lady, and one, as he passed by the window, 
said, ‘ Qui intravit non alius fuit quam 
prcedicator ille vagabundus ,’ surely they 
spoke of the WanderpfarreH and then 
words that all means must and should 
be shortly used to stay him. Ah, lady, 
is he safe %’ 

“ I think so,” answered the Countess, 
after a moment’s pause. “Yet I fear 
that to minister to any on our lands will 
be full of peril. Be cautious, Master 
Faber, I beseech you. It were better 
you did not remain to meet them at our 
table.” 

Such precautions were defeated by the 
entrance of the Count, inviting Faber to 
dine at the Castle, and his answer that 
Pfarrer Meissner awaited him was met by 
an assurance that he too had been bidden 
to come. Theresa found it really was 
Count Aarberg whom she had seen, and 


she could not but admire his high-born 
air, and secretly wonder at the apparent 
unconstraint between this husband and 
wife, who were in so painful a position. 
No outward sign betrayed that he had 
wounded her to the quick, and forfeited 
her respect, if not her love, nor that he 
knew and was galled by it, and perhaps 
felt conscience prick him for what he had 
done. She supposed that people who 
lived in the great world learned this 
polished self-control, and she could not 
believe that the Count meant to entrap 
Faber, of whose protection she was glad 
at this first meal. He had told her that 
she would habitually meet all the better- 
born members of the household, with 
burghers from the town to whom the 
Count desired to show courtesy. Pro¬ 
testant ministers played a leading part 
in the houses and courts of such nobles 
and princes as held the Deformed faith; 
and Faber was perfectly at his ease at 
the Count’s board, though avoiding as 
much as possible the challenge to dis¬ 
cussions, gently, but persistently offered 
by Father Thalheim, merely answering 
with a smile to a direct remark on the 
presumption of the Beformers to oppose 
their small party and novel views to the 
ancient teaching and universal superiority 
of the Homan Church, that a piece of 
silver was not new because it was cleaned, 
and that in primitive days both Jews 
and heathens vastly outnumbered the 
Christians. Pfarrer Meissner, however, 
impetuously threw himself into argument, 
and found himself completely unhorsed 
by the trained dialectician with whom he 
tilted, to the delight of Count Aarberg, 
who spoke almost affectionately to him, 
while to Faber he assumed a cold and 
threatening manner which marked his 
displeasure. Theresa observed that the 
Countess and her attendants maintained 
entire silence during the discussion, which 
occupied the whole time of the meal. 
Faber had a few words alone with her 
before departing. To his surprise her 
first question was, “ Have you told 
Countess Ida I am a Catholic l ” and on 
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his answering that he had omitted to do 
so, she said, “ Then I will belong to her 
household only. I like not Father 
Thalheim he was not honest to-day,, and 
he knew it, though that Pfarrer found it 
not out. You saw it, Faber; why did 
you not speak % ” 

“To what purpose2 The Count only 
desired to see a tourney; and in the clash 
of controversy truth is oft slain as though 
she were a foe. But wherefore mask 
your creed ] ” 

“ I—I have been thinking it is. not 
that of the old days,” said Theresa, with 
an effort. “ I have always listened when 


you talked with Master Dorner, and 
Martin, and—and Ulrike; but Dame 
Martha taunted and vexed me, and every 
one was against Borne at Tannenhof, and 
it seemed poor-spirited to turn against 
her there; but now she has the upper 
hand, and there is nothing about indul¬ 
gences, and saint worship, and purgatory 
in the Scriptures.” 

“ Thou art but a child still, Resi l But 
I am going away more glad than I 
thought anything could make me this 
day. Tel! the Countess, and farewell, 
dear maiden.” 


To be continued . 



POETICAL PICTURE PUZZLE, 
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Charades. 

1 . 

My first is set apart. 

My second is a weight. 

My whole is well used by sailors. 

2 . 

My first is a bottle. 

My second is a kind of ship. 

My whole is a game. 

3. 

My first is a seat. 

My second birds take. 

My whole is a bird which provides us with 
a great delicacy. 

4. 

My first is taken for the better or for the 
worse. 

My second is a fish. 

My whole is a means of raising money. 

5. 

My first is found at sea. 

My second is produced by the sun. 

My whole is seen across the border. 

6 . 

My first is a contest. 

My second is a natural adornment. 

My whole is a terrible being. 

7. 

My first is a kind of cloth made in India. 
My second is over much. 

My whole is barbaric. 

Diamond Puzzles . 

8 . 

A consonant. A unit. A theatrical 
effect. A benefactor to mankind. A 
vowel. 

9. 

A consonant. A wrap. A flower. 
Clever. A letter. 


10 . 

A consonant. A portion. A season. 
An article. A consonant. 

11 . 

A letter. Consumed. A garment. A 
mythical being. A letter. 

12 . 

The mouth of a river. A vegetable. 
A domain. Inclusive. A consonant. 

13. 

A consonant. An Italian pronoun. A 
dramatic character. To assume that 
character. The head of hair. 

Double Acrostics. 

14. 

My first is often made into my second, 
and my whole is a nonentity. 

1. A soft interior. 

2. A proclamation. 

3. Much of importance turns upon this. 

15. 

My first covers the great and the insig¬ 
nificant alike. My second was once the 
resort of fashion. My whole was a game 
much in vogue in olden days. 

1. A large fortune. 

2. A Scriptural character. 

3. Peace. 

4. A poet. 

Iliggledy Piggledy Words. 

16. 17. 

Entorfue. Isotleavinti. 

18. t 19. 

Pamoitnccani. Magrolneteco. 

20 . 

Treasturf. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGES 478, 479. 


1 . 

Crosspatch. 

3 . 

Loophole. * 
5. 

Lutestring. 

7. 


2 . 

Boot jack. 
4. 

Lovelock. 

6 . 

Mary gold. 


Peasant. 

8. 9. 

N il E L abia N 

0 jibbewa Y A lie E 

S tor E R ain S 

E gg S K i T 

10 . 


T it for ta T 
I did I 

M in D 

E ssen E 


11. 

12 . 

13. 

Cavallo. 

Camira. 

Ceylon. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

Dhalak. 

Danellsoo. 

Elba. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

Burgundy. 

Touraine. 

Generosity. 


20. 



He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day; 

But he that is in battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again. 

Poetical Picture Puzzle. 

“ There’s nae luck about the house.’* 
—William J. Mickle. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

PPLIQUE CURTAIN BORDER— 
Applique work is best done in a frame, 
but it is quite possible to do it without, 
if it is carefully enough prepared and 
arranged. Two strips of blue cloth ten inches 
wide and nine feet long (made out of two yards of 
cloth thirty inches wide cut into three). Trace 
your pattern upon the cloth with white paint and 
turpentine. Cut out of paper the pieces of your 
pattern which you mean to work in applique, and 
paste them (with thin flour and water paste) upon 
the back of a piece of velvet. The shaded parts 
of the design below are intended ; forty of the 


large and eighty of the small pieces will be re¬ 
quired, and will be found to fit into a yard and a 
half of velvet. Cotton-back velvet a shade darker 
than the cloth. Cut these out of the velvet as 
you require them,.pasting them on to the cloth in 
their places, smooth them carefully, and leave 
them to dry under a weight. To border them lay 
three thick strands of filoselle silk (several shades 
lighter than your cloth) close together all round, 
and sew this- down with fine silk of the same 
colour, stitching it across the filoselle at intervals 
of half an inch. Keep your filoselle threaded in 
an embroidery needle, to be able to carry it 
through the cloth at the points and turns for 
neatness. Go round the leaf a second time with 
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your fine silk, setting the fresh stitches between 
the last ones ; this is the best way to “ couching ” 
at all times, as it enables you to follow the pattern 
more exactly, but in this applique particularly it 
fastens the velvet twice as firmly to the cloth. 
For it is understood each stitch must pierce from 
the cloth over the filoselle into the velvet. Carry 
on your filoselle all along the stem of the pattern, 
bordering the two small applique leaves in the 
curl as before. Work the lines of the border with 
the same “ couched” filoselle. 


Lollypops. —These are sweets made of treacle, 
butter, and flour ; any sweets which are sucked. 
They are the lollie’s pupets. A loll is a pet or 
spoilt child, from loll , to fondle, and lollie is its 
diminutive. Pupet means a doll or plaything.— 
Brewer. 

Origin of Punch and Judy. —The drama of 
our Punch and Judy is attributed to Silvia 
Fiorillo, an Italian comedian of the seventeenth 
century. Dr. Brewer gives us the story thus :— 
Punch, in a fit of jealousy, strangles his infant 
child, when Judy flies to her revenge. She 
fetches a bludgeon, with which she belabours 
her husband, till Punch, exasperated, seizes an¬ 
other bludgeon and beats her to death, then flings 
into the street the two dead bodies. The bodies 
attract the notice of a police officer, who enters 
the house. Punch flies for his life. Being arrested 
by, an officer of the Inquisition, he is shut up in 
prison, 'from which he escapes by means of a 


golden key. The rest is an allegory, showing how 
Punch triumphs over all the ills that flesh is heir 
to—(1), Ennui , in the shape of a dog, is over¬ 
come ; (2), Disease, in the disguise of a doctor, is 
kicked out; (3), Death is beaten to death; and 
(4), the Devil himself is outwitted. 


An interesting meeting of the Working Ladies’ 
Guild was held at Kensington not long ago, where 
it was shown that during the last year 140 ladies 
had been helped to permanent employment, 
while 150 had been assisted. In connection with 
this most useful and honourable guild are a home 
of rest, a training fund, and a chronic distress 
fund, which have rendered true and excellent 
service as far as their limited means will allow. 
I do not despair in time of seeing every girl 
taught a positive trade as were the sons of ancient 
Jews. St. Paul was none the less a scholar and 
philosopher for having learned to make tents; 
and no girl need be less gentle, refined, or clever 
for being able to follow some line of business. 
They cannot all marry, and if each has her own 
professional pursuits she may be useful and happy 
in single blessedness. I know an eminent sur¬ 
geon who literally coins money by his skill, who 
has had his eldest girl learn prosaic, practical 
dressmaking; a popular clergyman, whose 
daughter is in a telegraph office ; and an eminent 
architect, whose daughter makes a good income 
by tracing patterns for needlework. 

Cornelia* 
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€t How could I know I should love tliee afar 
When I did not love thee anear ? ” 

—Ingelow. 



OR a while all was too strange 
in Burg Aarberg for Resi 
to know whether she were 
happy or not: but the 
atmosphere of good breed¬ 
ing and culture was one in 
which she breathed more freely than at 
the farm. She found that her duties would 
be to read to the Countess, write from her 
dictation, and help her to distribute 
medicine and money to the poor who 
flocked to tell her their needs. Pfarrer 
Meissner, as a special favour, remained 
as almoner and preacher, and he was 
constantly consulted by her as to the 
needs of the poor who claimed help. 
Theresa, seeing his strong sense and 
sterling goodness, gradually understood 
how it was that Countess Ida esteemed 
him so highly, and endured his blunt 
and authoritative tone; but to Resi it 
was harder still to tolerate his long dis¬ 
courses in the room used as a private 
chapel, since the Count had prohibit¬ 
ed open performance of the Reformed 
service. Here came the Countess’s own 
attendants, and some faithful believers 
who valued their convictions more than 
their lord’s favour. Listening to formal 
sermons, lasting sometimes nearly two 
hours, and mostly angrily controversial, 
Resi could well understand the attraction 
of the lively Jesuit preachers. The part 
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of her duties which she relished most 
was reading to her mistress, whose weary 
look would relax as she listened to 
passages from the pious Swabian mystic, 
Suso, or the German Theology of Tauler, 
and a wrapt and lofty joyfulness would 
take its place. Theresa observed, with 
some surprise, that she seldom or never 
asked her to read anything controversial; 
but after listening to the sermons of 
Meissner, and hearing the incessant dis¬ 
cussions carried on at table, either to 
convert some one present, or to entertain 
the Count, she very well understood the 
longing to forget all these dissensions, 
and rest in that personal communion of 
the soul with its God which so strongly 
characterizes the works of the two pre¬ 
reformers. 

The private room of the Countess was 
characteristic of her. It was in one of the 
towers, looking out to the lofty pine woods 
of the Thuringerwald, over a stretch of 
wild and broken country, across which 
flitted ever-changing lights and shadows. 
The furniture was studiously scanty. 
There was her own carved seat, two 
others siifipler and lower, a reading desk, 
a few book-shelves; the walls were 
adorned only by Bible texts, painted on 
deep blue bands, and around the coat of 
arms painted on the arched ceiling was 
the same device as was cut deep in 
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the delicate stone-carving around the 
window, “ My help cometh from the 
Lord.” A small harpsichord stood near 
the window, with a hymn-book and a pile 
of music-books near; the inlaid work of 
both instrument and music-stand showed 
that they came from the Netherlands, 
and on both were inscribed, “ O come, let 
us sing unto the Lord.” There was also 
an inlaid work-table, with a carved 
casket upon it, which held her fan, and 
scissors, needles, and silks ; the carving 
on it represented Dorcas giving raiment 
to the poor. Even the ivory ell-wand had 
its text. Another table with drawers 
served to contain the medicaments which 
thrice a week she dispensed to the poor— 
a throng so numerous and pitiful that 
Theresa wondered how the Countess 
could live through the anxieties and dis¬ 
tress which the endeavour to help them 
entailed. 

As a member of the Countess's own 
household, Theresa had nothing to do 
with the Jesuit fathers, and so generally 
had southern Germany become Protes¬ 
tant, that no one suspected she had been 
brought up in the Roman communion, 
but from time to time Father Thalheim 
addressed a pleasant word to her, in a 
friendly way that might and would have 
won her tp confidence, but that instinct 
told her he wanted to learn through her 
of Faber, his comings and goings and in¬ 
fluence with the people. His admiration, 
though to a certain degree real, of Faber’s 
devoted life, rang suspiciously on her ear, 
for she could not forget those words in 
the garden, and she was as cautious as 
she knew how to be with so masterly an 
examiner; but she sometimes found she 
had mentioned something which she had 
not intended to tell, and wished she were 
away from this pleasant priest in whose 
hands she felt helpless and bewildered. 

Time did not bring a home-feeling with 
it; she found herself more lonely than 
she had ever been at Tannenhof. There, 
at first, she had been absorbed by ex¬ 
pectation and longing, and to the young, 


mental pain is stimulating and less try¬ 
ing than a grey monotony of weary days ; 
later she had felt that Dorner cared 
heartily for her welfare, and that she 
made the happiness of Martin. She had 
not cared for it then, but it all looked 
different, seen in the enchantment of dis¬ 
tance. She found herself longing for it, 
wondering why she had shown only rest¬ 
less unthankfulness ; wishing she could 
see Hanslein spring to meet her, or 
Martin’s face light up at her approach. 
Should she never see the farm again 1 
No one needed her anywhere else; it 
would make no difference to any one were 
she out of the world, except to some at 
Tannenhof. She respected and admired 
the Countess, but her waiting damsel 
could not presume even to see her 
troubles, and the grave and formal man¬ 
ners of the time encouraged no approaches 
uninvited. Formerly there had been 
several girls of Theresa’s age in the 
household, but they had been sent home 
out of the way of the two priests. The 
waiting-women were all staid, middle- 
aged people, who thought very little about 
their mistress’s young reader. Home¬ 
sickness crept over Theresa, not for TJlm 
or Sonnfeld, but for Tannenhof. 

She was winding silk for embroidery 
three months after her arrival, with her 
thoughts away on the Bittern’s Marsh, 
thinking not of the freelances and Hans- 
jacob’s death, but how, while she be¬ 
lieved no one thought of her, Martin 
had swum the stream, and was seeking 
her far and near. “ He never forgot me,” 
she was saying to herself, when an 
attendant knocked, was bidden to enter, 
and announced that one from Alsdorf had 
brought a letter for Mistress Theresa, and 
was in the anteroom. She started up, 
but recollected herself in time to look 
for permission to the Countess. A smile 
and sign set her free. She was gone 
like a flash of light, and the heart-weary 
woman whom she had quitted looked after 
her with a smile more sad than tears, as 
she said to herself, “What in tho wide 
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world could make me feel such gladness 
as there was in that child’s face 1 ” 

Theresa had sprung forward, holding 
out both hands. 

“ Master Dorner,” she cried, lifting 
her face to be kissed as to a father. 
“ How good—how good of you to leave 
home and risk the journey. Are all well 
—are—are you alone ? ” 

“ Ay, my pretty one,” said Dorner, 
delighted and surprised by her pleasure 
in seeing him. “ Whom did you think to 
see besides ? ” 

“ I did not expect any one, only I 
thought, perhaps, Martin had come too.” 

“ Martin h Ho, no; he is away. So ! 
your face falls, and truly I know not 
how to guide the farm without him; 
never was he away from me till now, 
and only now do I find his full worth. 
All went well that he took in hand. But 
he went as soon as we knew you were safe. 
Faber wrote a letter for him to take to 
Duke Ernst, and the Duke has made him 
one of his secretaries, and hereafter he 
will be head of a burgher school which 
the Duke is about to found in Gotha, but 
that will take time, and meanwhile he is 
preparing himself for his future work. 
And how fares it with you here h ” 

“ Since when have you begun to say 
you instead of thou to me, Master Dorner ? 
Do not make me think you hold me now 
as a stranger.” 

“ Ho, in good sooth, but dressed thus 
like a fair burgher maiden, and grown 
too, upon my word! I scarce knew our 
Besi; no Seejungfer now,” said Dorner, 
surveying her with great admiration. 
“ This is thy rightful place, not a 
farm.” 

“ If I were but back there ! ” And the 
tears overflowed. 

“Why, my pretty one, Resi! Are 
the folk not kind to thee ? ” 

“Yes, yes; always. I would not be 
ungrateful again, as I was to you, but I 
think you and—and Martin spoilt me for 
aught else.” 

“So,” said Dorner, with an amused 


smile, as he stroked the head she had laid 
on his shoulder, with his large brown 
hand. “ Thou wouldst go back, then ? ” 

“ If you would have me.” 

“ Surely ; but there is the old danger. 
Yet one day I can promise thee a sure 
home, should it please thee to accept it.” 

“ Hot Sonnfeld ? ” she asked hastily. 

“ Ho, not Sonnfeld. Martin shall tell 
thee all about it one day. Thou hast not 
heard the letter I bring, but there is 
little to cheer thee in it. Thy cousin 
was about to remove to Spain when my 
letter arrived, and could not tarry for 
thee, nor does he offer to send, but coun¬ 
sels thee to stay where thou art; and as 
for thy money, he will place it safely for 
thee in Erfurt, whence thou canst have 
the interest. I fancy he thought thee 
dead, and thy little fortune his, for he 
seems ill pleased.” 

Theresa gave the letter back with 
sparkling eyes. 

“ If I had not known before, I should 
know now, how rare are friends like you. 
But I forgive him, since he does not want 
me!” 

There was much to tell and hear. She 
could hardly let him go, and Dorner was 
as greatly pleased by her welcome as 
grieved that he could not take her home, 
but this was not to be thought of while 
Josenhans was at hand to excite the 
Alsdorfers. He had taken up his abode 
in the village, which Faber made his 
head-quarters, though he had begun his 
missionary work again. 

“ One would think Josenhans had some 
special cause for tarrying thus,” Dorner 
said, wonderingly. “ He goes and comes 
none know why or whence, and I like it 
not. Faber should beware of him. I would 
fain thank thy lady for sheltering thee, 
but that may scarce be.” 

However, after due refreshment, he 
was summoned to the presence of Coun¬ 
tess Ida, and returned home much im¬ 
pressed by his first sight of a great lady, 
and by the extreme simplicity of her 
dress and surroundings. Theresa lived 
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happily for a time on this renewal of 
intercourse with Tannenhof, but in fact 
it only made her crave the more for 
further tidings. No word came from 
Martin. Did he indeed feel that there 
was an impassable barrier between them, 
and was that parting at Alsdorf indeed 
farewell, and not “ Auf wiedersehen ” ? 
Her free life at Tannenhof, as well as 
natural temperament, made the confine¬ 
ment of life at Aarberg very trying. 
Neither the Countess nor her waiting- 
women ever thought of stirring beyond 
the castle walls, and the only exercise 
which Theresa could take was by pacing 
up and down a flat space on the roof, 
where the watchman kept his look-out, 
and gave instant notice of fire in the 
town or any movement of troops in the 
neighbourhood. Here she sometimes got 
leave to go, and would gaze over the 
walls, and wish she were gathering plants 
for Dame Martha. No more news came 
from Tannenhof, though once as she sat 
looking down on the castle court she was 
greatly startled by seeing a soldier 
whose gait and height were those of 
Josenhans, but the broad, plumed hat 
hid his face, and she could not remain 
absent from her duties long enough to 
wait for his return. If it were he, surely 
he must have brought her news. Yet 
Dorner would not choose such a mes¬ 
senger. Nothing was said of him in her 
hearing, and there was no one whom she 
could inquire of. The waiting-women 
could know nothing of a chance soldier, 
and Father Thalheira, the only one of the 
Count’s household with whom she had 
any intercourse, was still less likely to 
do so. 

She gathered something, however, soon 
after, from Count Aarberg, who entered 
his wife’s room in that state of white 
anger which with him answered to furious 
rage in others. Her heart throbbed as she 
learned that Faber had been holding ser¬ 
vices on the Aarberg lands—nay, had been 
in the very town, and so strengthened a 
leading burgher, who was counted as won 


over by Father Spindler, that he had 
given up his office and was preparing 
to move with his family to Lippe, where 
he should be under a Protestant prince. 

“It would seem that Faber is well- 
nigh as daring as that Jesuit of whom 
your chaplain told us yesterday,” said 
Countess Ida, with a shade of irony. 
“ He, too, ventured where by law he was 
forbidden to teach and preach, and gained 
thereby the name of apostle.” 

“This Faber is a pestilent fellow,” 
said the Count, frowning. “ I have sure 
proof that it is he who has stirred up the 
people in Waldstadt to ill-use and drive 
out the priest whom I sent there. One 
day he shall account for this. It is 
punishable with death to lead my people 
to rebel, and I have all rights of justice 
and of doom on my lands.” 

“ But not of injustice, my good lord. 
Faber is incapable of this thing.” 

“ I tell you I have sure proof. One 
from Alsdorf, who is a good Catholic and 
hates this meddling preacher, came hither 
and said so.” 

Theresa started. She felt sure all at 
once that it was Josenhans of whom the 
Count spoke, and that she had really seen 
him. She told the Countess afterwards 
what she believed, and implored leave to 
warn Dorner, but the Countess held her¬ 
self bound to tell nothing which her 
husband said to her, troubled though 
she was for Faber. Theresa was burning 
with indignation at the refusal, and could 
not understand why Countess Ida had 
made so little ado with her husband, but 
she knew him as Itesi could not, and per¬ 
ceived that his vanity was hurt at his 
loss of popularity, and at not finding 
himself absolute master of his depend¬ 
ents. Perhaps, too, illness had something 
to do with her unusual want of energy; 
and Theresa reproached herself when a 
day or two later the Countess could no 
longer feign to be well, and broke down 
utterly, as those do whose strength has 
been slowly drained day by day unper¬ 
ceived. She was so ill that her physician 
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forbade any one to approach her but her 
nurses, and Father Thalheim was already 
considering what devout lady should be 
selected to fill the place of Count Aarberg’s 
second wife. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“ ‘Save, save his life,’ she cried ; ‘0 save 
The kind, the noble, and the brave ! ’ ” 

—Scott. 

There was great anxiety in the castle, 
and the Count went about with a gloomy 
air, unwilling to consent to the solicita¬ 
tions of Father Thalheim, that he might 
seek yet to bring the Countess into the 
true fold, and avoid the sin and scandal 
of her dying a heretic, yet afraid to re¬ 
sist, lest an ill report should be sent of 
him to Vienna. He had had a draught 
of the advantages of abjuration, and now 
was tasting some of its bitterness. 
People of all ranks came to ask news 
of their dear mother, as they fondly 
called her, and the chapel was crowded 
with those who came to pray for her. 
Her own feeling was that of the broken¬ 
hearted wife of Louis XI., when she 
turned her face to the wall, and said, 
“Fi de la vie—ne wHen parlez plus” but 
there were many to whom her life was 
all-important, and she rallied her strength 
to live if she could. 

Those were long, sad days, especially 
to Theresa, who was left unoccupied. 
Mistress Ursula, the chief waiting-woman, 
thought her far too young to share in so 
important a matter as watching over 
their lady, and bade her do what she 
would so that she kept out of the way; 
and Theresa spent most of her time on 
the flat roof, with her embroidery, and a 
little old book called Of the Nine Rocks , 
which she had found in the book-shelves, 
—strange reading enough for a girl, and 
its already antiquated German somewhat 
perplexed her, but it enchained her atten 
tion, chiming in with the thoughts which 
were filling her mind, and helping her to 
see how mighty had been the call for 


reformation. From the height where she 
sat she could see all which passed in the 
castle court, the going and coming of 
anxious inquirers, and all arrivals and 
departures. She noticed that a little 
party of soldiers rode out, whom the 
Count had brought back from Austria, 
possibly foreseeing that he might have 
work for them which he could hardly 
give to his Protestant vassals. Theresa 
vaguely wondered what their errand was, 
and then forgot all about it until the 
next day she saw them riding back in 
the twilight. The watchman, however, 
gave no notice of their approach, and, 
much surprised at this, she went to the 
battlements to see them come in ; it was 
a little variety in the long, uneventful 
day. Uneventful! Her heart leaped 
up, and then stood still as she recog¬ 
nised first the triumphant face and voice 
of Josenhans among them; and then, 
with hands tied behind them, and tokens 
of rough usage upon him, a prisoner. 

“ Faber ! ” she cried, unheard, and ran 
down to the court, forgetful of all rules 
for the waiting-women; but already he 
had been taken away, and there was not 
a soul in the court but the soldiers. 
Clearly all had been pre-arranged, so that 
the matter should be known to as few as 
possible. 

Theresa flew up to the chamber of 
Countess Ida, but was stopped at the 
door by Mistress Ursula, sourer than ever 
was Dame Martha. 

“ But listen, only listen,” Resi urged, 

“ they have taken the Wanderpfarrer and 
thrown him into the castle prison.’ 7 
Ursula stood aghast. 

“ The good Wanderpfarrer! He is a 
lost man! I dare not let such tidings 
reach my lady; it would kill her out¬ 
right, and my lord would never pardon 
my betraying it.” 

“ And she will never pardon you if you 
do not,” cried Resi; whereupon Ursula 
rebuked her as a malapert, and shut her 
out. 

She stood in an agony of impatience 
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and distress, only allayed by waylaying 
the physician the next time he came, and 
asking if he would tell Countess Ida what 
had befallen. 

He was a Lutheran, and greatly con¬ 
cerned at Faber’s capture, but he was still 
more a physician. 

“ It would be casting away all chance 
of her recovery to tell her,” he answered 
emphatically; and when Theresa asked 
what would be Faber’s doom, he made a 
sign as if it were sealed already. “They 
will accuse him of treason, and send him 
to Vienna, if they dare not execute him 
here,” he said, lowering his voice. “ The 
two priests will see to that.” 

“ And you will do nothing! You will 
at least tell the burghers $ ” 

He shook his head. He was used to 
hold his tongue about what he saw and 
heard in castles, and his profitable posi¬ 
tion hung on a thread nowadays. 
Whether any rumour had got abroad in 
the castle Theresa could not learn. Now 
that Countess Ida was ill her women did 
not dine in the hall, and the Count had 
his household in great subjection. All 
was done and spoken by rule. The few 
who knew anything of Faber’s capture 
had stern orders to hold their peace about 
it, and if they discussed at all it was 
under their breath. Those who had 
abjured dared not bring their sincerity 
in question by pleading for him ; the rest 
knew they held their posts by doubtful 
sufferance, and the Countess’s own people 
seemed paralysed by her illness. Theresa 
kept a close watch—it was all she could 
do—and felt sure he had not been re¬ 
moved, unless in the night. She even 
ventured to question the surly watchman 
as to whether any one had left the castle. 

“None worth noting,” he said gruffly; 
“ but I spy some coming who are.” And 
his horn gave notice of the approach of 
strangers. 

A little troop were coming into sight; 
but Theresa hardly marked them, so full 
was her heart, and so little could she 
await help from without, until she heard 


the watchman volunteer a remark, a 
thing so rare as to show him greatly 
stirred by the arrival. 

“The colours of Gotha,” he said. 
“ Duke Ernst will have heard our lady 
is sick, and comes to visit her.” 

Hope flashed back on Theresa. Could 
Duke Ernst but know who lay in that 
dark tower, he would surely save him. 
But who would tell him 1 The drawbridge 
fell, a guard of honour marched out, 
trumpets sounded, and Count Aarberg 
hastened to meet the Duke with all show 
of honour and cordiality, whatever his 
secret embarrassment, and no allusion or 
reproach was proffered by the guest, 
though there was a coldness in his 
manner which had not been there when 
last they met. The most honourable 
chambers in the castle were allotted to 
him and the gentlemen who accompanied 
him, and many excuses were made that 
Countess Ida was too ill to see even her 
honoured kinsman, although her health 
was improving; and the Count never 
quitted him all day, except when he was 
in his apartment; and the young Vien¬ 
nese secretary, who had returned with 
Count Aarberg, was equally attentive to 
the Duke’s gentlemen. Father Thalheim 
had quietly suggested that such precau¬ 
tions were not amiss. Theresa never so 
much as saw him after he had entered 
the castle, and felt with miserable help¬ 
lessness that all hope for Faber was slip¬ 
ping away. 

She had a glimpse of him the next 
day, as she passed through the ante¬ 
chamber looking on the private garden, 
but he was deep in conversation with 
Count Aarberg, who could not resist the 
longing to persuade Duke Ernst that he 
had done well to change his creed. The 
argument was so fascinating to him that 
he forgot all else, and when summoned 
on pressing business, went away very 
unwillingly, exclaiming— 

“ Await me here, I have more to urge,” 
and hurried to despatch his business with 
all speed. 
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Duke Ernst was alone; Theresa did 
not know for how long. Probably she 
should be detected, but no matter. She 
had lingered, held as by a magnet, in the 
hope that she might speak to him, 
scarcely a hope, and yet here was the 
opportunity. She opened the window 
and spoke, but so tremulously that he did 
not hear. She strove to speak again, and 
this time he looked up and approached 
in manifest wonder. 

“My lord,” she said, fast and low, 
“do you know that the Wanderpfarrer 
lies in danger of death in yonder tower ? ” 

“ Ha ! And who are you, maiden ? ” 

“ Theresa Burkhardt, my lord, daughter 
of the blind scholar of Ulm.” 

“ I have heard of him. But I have 
seen you before h ” 

“Yes, my lord ; when Martin Dorner 
took me from Miihlbach, and we met you 
and the Wanderpfarrer. Ah, my lord 
duke, they will slay him! ” 

“I think not, maiden. But do you 
not endanger yourself by thus telling me 
what doubtless was not meant to reach 
my ears % ” 

“ That matters not, so he be saved.” 

Duke Ernst smiled and passed on, 
and Theresa shut the window, trembling 
all over, and waited to see what passed, 
but instead of the Count, Father Thalheim 
appeared. Count Aarberg being delayed 
had allowed him to wait on their noble 
guest, he said. Theresa saw him glance 
all round, but apparently Duke Ernst 
had held no converse with any one since 
he was so incautiously left by himself. 

The hour of his departure was near, 
when, as he sat in the hall with his 
host, he said : 

“ I have a boon to ask, my noble host 
and cousin.” 

“ Glad am I there is any boon I can 
grant,” said Count Aarberg, who had 
not yet carried some points with regard 
to their political relationship which were 
very important to him. 

“It is no great one, but you have 
here in ward one dear and necessary 


to me, and I would pray you for my 
sake to release him.” 

The Count started and looked round, 
but met only looks of blank embarrass¬ 
ment. Even the two priests seemed at 
a loss. 

“ My lord,” he answered, with a cloud 
on his brow, “ any boon but this. If, as 
a ruler, you had heard the charges-” 

“ I can well guess the charge against 
the Wanderpfarrer,” said Duke Ernst, 
smiling gravely. 

“ Not so, fair cousin; he has excited 
my people to rebel, and scorned proclama¬ 
tion and warning,” said Count Aarberg, 
waxing warm. “Were I to enlarge him 
it were licence to all on my lands to rebel. 
I have full proof that he urged them at 
Waldstadt to misuse and drive forth 
their priest, and that he preached treason 
in divers places.” 

“ And what be these proofs 1 ” 

“ He who brought them is gone hence, 
but he was one in whom all trust could 
be put.” 

“ Ay, so % And who was he ? ” 

“ A brave soldier, my lord duke ; I do 
not lightly judge my matters.” 

“ And he had no grudge against Faber, 
nor gained guerdon for delivering him 
up?” said Duke Ernst, making a shrewd 
guess which brought the blood to his 
host’s cheek. 

“ What then 1 That disproves no¬ 
thing,” said he angrily. 

“ Think you so h But you spoke of 
Waldstadt, my lord ; it has ever been 
disputed whether the town be not on my 
lands, not yours, since the death of 
Baron Holberg, whose heir I am. I have 
let the matter rest, as a good friend and 
kinsman, but if Faber’s life turn on it, it 
is time I bestirred myself.” 

Aarberg glanced uneasily at Thalheim, 
who had instantly marked the slip he 
had unwittingly made in naming Wald¬ 
stadt, and now said: 

“ Not for any menace ; nor, I think, 
would my lord duke so seek to move you, 
noble sir, but to hinder any breath of 
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disunion between two kinsmen, it were 
well to reconsider those proofs whereof 
you spoke. I was about to tell you that 
I have learned the witness w r as scarce so 


trustworthy as there seemed reason to 
think.” 

“ I knew not this,” said the Count, an¬ 
grily, though inwardly glad of the bridge 



“#j/ lord" he answered , with a cloud on his brow , “ any boon but this "— Page 535. 


built for his retreat, for Waldstadt was 
not to be lightly risked. “ I understood 
that you were fully satisfied with this 
fellow, whom you saw in my absence.” 


“ I was entirely so at the time,” 
answered Father Thalheim calmly. 

“ If this Faber be not guilty of trea¬ 
son, yet he is most guilty in setting my 
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edicts at nought,” continued Count 
Aarberg, “ nor should he escape but for 
your intercession, my dear lord. Perhaps 
the taste he has had of imprisonment 
may have cooled his intemperate zeal, and 
I am glad to spare my wife the news of 
his punishment.” 

He spoke sincerely here, and Duke 
Ernst gave due thanks, and observed that 
he would keep Faber out of the tempta¬ 
tion of preaching on Aarberg lands by 
taking him to Gotha, and he glanced at 
the two priests as if he had read their 
thoughts, “ We will have him again ere 
long.” He kept his word, for when he 
rode away Theresa, with exultant joy, 
saw Faber in his troop, and that, as soon 
as they were outside the door, he was 
beckoned to the Duke’s side, and rode as 
long as she could see them in earnest 
conversation. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

** Couldst thou come back to me, Douglas, 
Douglas, 

In the old likeness that I knew, 

I would be so loving, so tender, 

Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 

—Muloch. 

It was with mixed feelings that Count 
Aarberg saw his prisoner leave the 
castle. His anger had cooled, and old 
associations were not so dead but that 
he hesitated to deliver up the Wander- 
pfarrer to death. News of his arrest 
had now spread far and wide, and 
Aarberg had sent up a strong remon¬ 
strance that very day, and the stir 
caused by his peril was so great as to 
alarm the Count, who had been excited 
to capture him by Father Thalheim, 
who had seen Josenhans, when he came 
to the castle, having laid his plans on 
learning that all heretical teaching was 
forbidden on the Aarberg lands. Josen¬ 
hans seized the chance of filling his 
pockets and gratifying his private malice 
promptly. To secure the Wanderpfarrer 
had been the aim of both priests from 
their first coming, for in him they saw 


the chief obstacle to the conversion 
which they hoped to effect far beyond 
Aarberg. It was with keen regret they 
let him go, but they were too politic 
to gainsay Duke Ernst, since he had 
learned of Faber’s captivity despite all 
precautions. It only reminded him to 
discover how he had learned it, and while 
the Count, glad that Faber had escaped, 
yet wrath at the secret having been 
told, questioned one and another, Thal¬ 
heim asked nothing, but weighed pro¬ 
babilities, and when next he saw The¬ 
resa, looked her steadily in the face and 
said : 

“ You have saved your friend, but 
at the expense of your faith. How 
comes a Catholic to abet an arch heretic, 
like this Faber?” 

“ He is a good man and dear to me,” 
she answered trembling, and wondering 
how he knew her creed; “ and if he be 
a heretic, so am I.” 

“ And since when has the daughter of 
Master Burkhardt, of Him, left the true 
Church ? ” 

She trembled more and more under the 
steady look fixed on her, and could not 
understand how he had learned so much 
about her, unconscious that she herself 
had gradually told all he wanted to know. 
His last question was difficult to answer. 

“ You have never committed the sin of 
abjuration, happily for you,” he added. 

“Not formally. But I only wait a 
time to do so ; I belong to the Reformed 
Church heart and soul,” she cried, brought 
to bay. “ If I did not when I came, I do 
now.” 

“ And do you know the penalty for thus 
becoming a heretic in the Count’s house¬ 
hold?” 

“ I belong to that of the Lady Ida,” 
said Theresa, much alarmed. 

“ Had you come here a heretic, or as 
you would say, a Lutheran,” said Thal¬ 
heim, uttering the last word with slow 
soorn, “there were less to say. But it 
is strictly forbidden the Countess to 
proselytize, under a penalty of forfeiting 
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all such privileges and concessions as 
the Count has hitherto granted her/’ 

Theresa made no answer as he laid 
before her the offences of which she was 
guilty, the sin of heresy, the double¬ 
dealing which she had shown, the dis¬ 
obedience to the Count’s well-known 
rules. The least she could expect was 
banishment from the castle. He knew 
enough of her story to be aware how for¬ 
midable such a threat was. She trembled 
with dismay, but her spirit was one 
which rose to confront peril, and she 
could regret nothing undergone for Faber, 
to whom TJlrike had been so dear. It 
was, however, far from Thalheim’s in¬ 
tention to drive her forth ; he meant to 
gain her back, and would have used his 
knowledge only as a private weapon, had 
she not unwittingly defeated his pur-' 
pose by owning all to Countess Ida 
the first time she was able to listen. 

“ Child, you should have told me how 
it stood from the first,” said the 
Countess. “ Yet it may well be that I 
was too greatly taken up with mine own 
cares to invite your confidence, but you 
have put me in a sore strait. Does my 
lard know of this h ” 

“I think not, but I would pray you 
to tell him all, for I hear that* his sus¬ 
picions light on the page Gerhard, who 
is most innocent.” 

“ And only a child like you had 
courage to speak to save the Wander- 
pfarrer ! ” said Countess Ida, with sorrow¬ 
ful surprise. “ I had thought better of 
my people.” 

“ They had not the occasion, lady. It 
was but by chance I had speech of the 
Duke.” 

“ Such chances come only to those who 
seek them. But go, now, dear 
maid; I must tell my lord, whatever 
comes of it.” 

She touched the silver handbell by her 
couch, and bade Mistress Ursula ask if 
the Count had leisure to come to her. 
Theresa saw him pass on his way to her 
room, and waited in great apprehension. 


She could hear his voice raised in sudden 
anger, and hasty steps, as if he were 
pacing up and down. The Countess 
seemed speaking earnestly, and it went 
to Theresa’s heart that she should spend 
her scanty strength in pleading for her. 

The Count had indeed shown such 
anger as alarmed his wife; banishment 
from the castle was the mildest thing he 
spoke of. She acquiesced instantly, for 
she perceived such difficulties with regard 
to the priests, who would hereafter regard 
Theresa as their lawful property, as to 
make her think absence a necessity ; but 
she could not restrain a word as to her 
conduct in the matter of Faber. 

“ My dear lord,” she said, trying to 
smile, “ had I myself known the danger 
of the good "Wanderpfarrer, I think only 
the grasp of death had held me from 
seeking to save him. I cannot but thank 
this poor maiden that she saved me from 
such a grief as his death by my husband’s 
command.” 

Aarberg looked at her, and the anger 
died out of his eyes as he noted how 
death-like she still looked, spent with 
agitation, her thin, ivory pale hands 
trembling as they lay on her black dress. 
The affection of fifteen years was not to 
be easily extinguished, and he felt all at 
once glad that Theresa had spared her 
this sorrow, and him much pain. 

“ The girl must go, fpr her contumacy 
and disobedience,” he said, in a softened 
tone ; “ but I would not send her hence 
while you are sick and need her.” 

“ I thank you, my dear lord, but it is 
best she should go,” said his wife, 
touched by the change of tone. “ As 
soon as I find where to place her she 
shall depart.” 

“Nay, since none but ourselves know 
of the matter—save Thalheim, who should 
have laid it before me ; I understand not 
his secresy—I care not how long she 
stays,” said the Count, affection and ten¬ 
derness reviving more and more, as he 
forgot his fear of seeming ruled by his 
wife, which was always stimulated by 
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Father Thalheim. u It had been ill had 
aught roused the question of Waldstadt, 
though undoubtedly it is ours, and the 
claims of Gotha-” 

Countess Ida cared not how long he 
descanted on this subject. Immediate 
peril for Theresa was past, but the diffi¬ 
culty remained as to her future. She 
bade her write to Dorner, since her wish 
was to return to Tannenhof, and ask if 
it were practicable. Surely Alsdorf 
could not suspect one to whom the Wan- 
derpfarrer owed his life ! 

The messenger sent did not return 
alone. It was easier to Dorner to make 
a journey than to write a letter, and he 
had much to tell. Josenhans had re¬ 
turned with his pockets full of money, 
but departed the next day, secretly ac¬ 
companied by Gregor. One and another, 
who had drunk with him overnight at 
the tavern, reported strange things said 
by him, to which they had no clue, until 
the news that the Wanderpfarrer had 
been seized by Aarberg riders, led by a 
soldier in a different uniform, with a 
green jacket and plume, reached Alsdorf, 
and filled every one with consternation. 
There had plainly been treachery, but 
who, far or near, could have betrayed 
the beloved Wanderpfarrer 1 Gradually 
the floating doubts crystallised into cer¬ 
tainty, and had Josenhans been near 
he would scarcely have escaped with 
life. Faber, returning to Alsdorf, could 
not deny what for Dorner’s and Mar¬ 
tin’s sake he would fain have concealed. 
Dorner told all this with deep distress. 
This base treachery crowned all the other 
misdeeds of Josenhans, and was an in¬ 
delible disgrace. Dorner feared that 
Martin would never consent to return 
among those who held his father’s name 
as a bye-word. 

On the other hand, Faber had not failed 
to put strongly before Alsdorf the folly 
and sin of having been led by a man like 
Josenhans into persecuting an innocent 
girl, to whom he now owed his life, and 
who was perhaps suffering for his sake. 


Duke Ernst had told him how he had 
learned his danger, and Faber was full 
of anxiety as to the consequences to 
Theresa. The villagers listened with 
shame and contrition, ready to believe 
whatever Josenhans told them must be 
false, and Theresa could safely return 
when she would. Even Bosel, bitterly 
indignant at Josenhans’s desertion, and 
at his conduct to Faber, recanted all she 
had said against her. “ And Dame Mar¬ 
tha ? ” Besi asked anxiously ; but it was 
too much to suppose that the Bauerin 
would recant anything she had once 
thought or said. Dorner could not pro¬ 
mise a cordial welcome from her, but at 
least it was not she who had spread the 
charges of witchcraft against Besi, and 
if indeed Theresa were willing to re¬ 
turn— 

She was more than willing. There 
was too much clash and jar in this house¬ 
hold for happiness, and the need of wary 
walking, of guarding every word, the 
formality and stateliness, the strict 
etiquette and minute rules, were a heavy 
burden to her, and made her pine to 
escape, especially since she felt herself 
only another anxiety to Countess Ida. 
Her five months at the castle had been 
almost imprisonment, and it was with a 
glad feeling of release and freedom that 
she bade it farewell, and looked back at 
the walls and towers as she left it. She 
wondered if Faber himself had been 
better pleased to be outside them ! 

Life at Tannenhof began again for 
her, but under new auspices. She did 
not come now as a homeless waif, but 
with the prestige of one who had been 
gentlewoman to the Countess of Aarberg ; 
no longer a wild Seejungfer, but a fair, 
tall, burgher maiden, with gold chain and 
clasps for Sundays and feast-days, and a 
touch of grave dignity, unconsciously 
acquired from the company she had been 
in, and the anxiety through which she 
had passed. Even Dame Martha ac¬ 
knowledged the change. Besi was 
startled by the alteration in her. The 
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erect figure was bowed, the eyes dimmed 
with weeping, the voice was querulous 
instead of stern. That Josenhans should 
have betrayed the Wanderpfarrer had 
broken her heart. 

The days slipped by, and Theresa 
found occupation in many ways. Hans- 
lein was her pupil, and there were 
numerous matters which came into her 
hands, for Dorner treated her as his 
daughter, and no one questioned her 
authority, which she took care should 
not annoy Dame Martha. Word came 
of Martin from time to time, always 
prosperous; Faber went to Gotha to 
meet his fellow - commentators, and 
brought a good report back of him, 
and said that he was shortly to accom¬ 
pany Duke Ernst on a tour of inspection 
of churches and schools; but there was 
nothing said of his visiting Tannenhof. 
Theresa pondered often what this might 
mean. 

The even tenor of life at the farm 
was rudely broken by Rosel’s running in 
to proclaim the return of Gregor, and 
the news spread rapidly, all the family 
gathering to learn if it were true. 
Gregor it was—ragged, thin, ashamed, 
a miserable creature, and with a tale 
which filled all hearts with dismay. He 
and Josenhans had taken service in a 
roving band, and lived at free quarters, 
true brigands, faring now ill, now well; 
but the lad could not quite forget Tan¬ 
nenhof training, and became as miser¬ 
able as only one could be who hated an 
evil life, yet was too weak to break 
away from it. On an expedition in 
search of food and fodder they came 
across Duke Ernst, and a small party, 
returning from the journey of which 
Faber had spoken. Some were for 
avoiding them, but Josenhans had a 
grudge against the Duke for saving 
Faber, and vowed he would pay his debt 
to him. What happened next Gregor 
did not well know, so terrified was he 
at finding himself fighting against the 
godly Duke; but Josenhans dashed 


straight at him, with uplifted sword; 
some one threw himself between them ; 
Gregor had just time to recognise Mar¬ 
tin, and then the Gotha troop and the 
landsknechts were all mingled, and he 
could not say what happened next, for he 
crept into a ditch, and when he ventured 
out all were gone but two or three dead 
men, among whom was Josenhans. Some 
of the Gotha troop were wounded and 
killed too, he thought, and Martin must 
be among the last, for Josenhans struck 
hard. 

The farm was filled with mourning. 
Dorner, urged by his own anxiety and 
Resi’s imploring looks, was for setting 
ofi to Gotha; but he felt sure that had 
the worst befallen, Duke Ernst would 
have sent some word to those whose 
beloved had fallen to defend him. 

Hews came, but not the worst. Mar¬ 
tin had been sorely wounded, though 
Josenhans had sought to stay his blow 
when he saw who had sprung between 
him and the Duke, and when he beheld 
Martin fall he had dropped his sword 
and made no defence. The fight was 
too fierce for Duke Ernst’s call to his 
men to spare him to be heeded, and he 
was instantly struck down. Martin had 
been in much danger, the messenger 
added, but he was recovering, and Duke 
Ernst thought to send him home for rest 
and good care. This news lessened the 
bitterness of the rest, except to Dame 
Martha, who mourned for her son as one 
lost to her for ever. 

Theresa had grown so pale and silent 
after Gregor’s return as to recall the 
Seejungfer of former days, but the 
message from Duke Ernst brought the 
June roses back to her cheeks, and the 
light to her eyes. A ripple of song 
would often escape her lips, and make 
Dorner smile with pleasure. Her 
thoughts were very happy ones, except 
when she looked at the Bauerin, now 
looking and feeling an aged and broken 
woman. There was a spot which The¬ 
resa had never visited since her return; 
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a sort of shyness had kept her away, 
but at last she resolved to go there, and 
made her way to the little mere by 
which she and Martin had had their last 
conversation before she left Tannenhof. 

It lay smooth and dark as then, only 
now it reflected trees in their lightest 
spring foliage, and no dragon-flies flitted 
over its shimmering mirror. She stood 
by the oak tree on which Martin had 
leaned, thinking over all that had hap¬ 
pened since she came to Tannenhof, and 
how little she could once have hoped to 
carry such a glad heart as she had now. 
Raising her eyes, she could not forbear 
an exclamation. 

“ Martin ! ” she cried. 

“ Yes, it is I. You know you said 
auf wiedersehn when we parted in the 
river mead,” said Martin, composedly. 
He had been standing watching her in 
perfect content for some minutes. 

“ When did you come ? This is not 
the road from Gotha,” said Resi, who 
had already seen that, though pale 


from his wound, he looked well and full 
of quiet gladness, and that with his 
rustic costume he had also laid aside his 
rustic air, and showed that he had not 
been living in courtly society without 
profiting by it. “ How did you know I 
was here ] ” 

“Is it not the right place to look for a 
Seejungfer ? ” 

She laughed, and looked up at him. 
“No one else has dared to give me that 
name since I came home,” she said. 

“ Home ! ” repeated Martin, well 
pleased. “ I like to hear you say that. 
Ulrike skid you would come back 
to us.” 

“ Did she 1 ” and Theresa’s eyes grew 
moist. 

“ Resi,” said Martin, “ do you re¬ 
collect how a dragon-fly came and rested 
on my arm that day when I thought we 
should say good-bye for ever 1 It may 
seem a foolish thing to trust to, but I 
have often and often thought of it since.” 

And so also had Resi. 


Conclusion . 
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THOUGHTS 

ON 

w HARVEST TIME. 

By the EDITOR. 

“ 0 come at last to whom the Springtide’s 
hope looked for through blossoms. 
What hast thou for me ? ” 

—William Morris. 

“ Blaspheme not thou thy sacred life, nor 
turn 

O’er joys that God hath for a season lent, 
Perchance to try thy spirit, and its bent. 
Effeminate soul and base! weakly to 
mourn ; 

There lies no desert in the land of life, 
For e’en that tract that barrenest doth 
seem 

Laboured of thee, in faith and hope shall 
teem, 

With heavenly harvests and rich gather¬ 
ings rife.”—F rances A. Kemble. 


HE in-taking of the year’s 
bounty has come, and all 
the golden store of autumn, 
its rich clusters of ripe fruit, 
its bearded grain, the pro¬ 
duce of the fields white 
unto harvest, the deep earth’s manifold 
treasures, have been carried in to many a 
store-house and brown roofed barn ; while 
our hearts are, or ought to be, over¬ 
flowing with praise and thanksgiving to 


Him who freely gives us all things. 
This is a time of pure and unmixed joy — 
the crowning season of the year—for the 
fruition of Springtide’s hope is here in 
gracious abundance. But the cry of 
many among us heads this little article : 
“What hast thou for me?” It has 
something of a pathetic wail in it, this 
little line, and this happy harvest-time 
has so much in it for each one of us, that 
I cannot bear any one should feel as 
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though they had no share in the general 
thanksgiving. 

The fact is, we are none of us half 
grateful enough for all our mercies; and 
though we are told this repeatedly, it 
doesn't somehow get inside of us. We 
rather resent being told we are ungrate¬ 
ful. So many harvest-times come and go, 
and we seem no further on than we were 
before. Other folk seem to us, on the 
whole, happier, richer, cleverer, better off 
in every way than we are, and we cry 
out in the midst of the general rejoicing, 
“ What hast thou for me ? ” 

Pluck up heart of grace! your God— 
the God of the harvest—sees your need, 
and in His own good time will give you 
your heart's desire. Just before you, if 
you could only see it, is a hidden joy 
waiting for you. He who keeps the seed 
safe in the earth and waters it, and cares 
for it, and makes it swell and grow up 
out of the rich brown earth, and sprout 
and bear good fruit, is keeping your 
treasure of joy safe, and just when you 
least expect it, maybe, He will give it 
into your bosom. In the meantime, pre¬ 
pare the soil carefully with faith, and 
hope, and action. He is training you so 
that when your joy comes to you, you 
will be the better able to receive it. I 
cannot tell you what it will be, or in 
what form it will come to you—He 
knows; only pray you may be worthy 
of it when it comes. Then look to the 
bright future for the consummation of 
your happiness, and because of the hope 
within you be more content. Never let 
Hope — bright-winged Hope — born in 
spring hours, fly away ; cherish her, for 
there , on the other side, if not here, your 
joy will be full some day. 

“ The light will seem the clearer, 

As we muse on cloudy days. 

Oh ! 'twill be a glorious morrow 
To a dark and stormy day ; 

We shall recollect our sorrow 
As the streams that pass away.” 

It is a good old saying that “It is 
darkest just before the dawn.” If we 


could only see the future, very often we 
should not be half so desponding. We 
pity ourselves too much. There a-head 
of us is the blue sky and a track of 
golden sunshine, while we are drifting in 
the shadows. Let us be brave then, 
and “ steer right onward.” How could 
our loving guardian angels bear the 
sight of us when* we are sad, if they 
did not see the bright sun behind the 
dark-grey clouds waiting to break forth ? 
We must live by faith, and trust always 
that there is a good time coming. And 
this thought about the angels, God's 
messengers to us blind groping children 
here below, is a good thought and a right 
thought for us at this time. For on Sep¬ 
tember the 29th is the Festival of the 
Ministry of Angels,—it is St. Michael and 
all Angels’ Day,—and it comes just as the 
Harvest Thanksgiving resounds through¬ 
out our Christian land. And while we 
are speaking about hidden joys, and 
coming joys, here is one ever present with 
us, the truth that ever about our path, 
“the dusky lane, the wrangling mart,” 
are holy angels sent from our Father as 
His messengers to help us fight against 
the foe. It is one of our grievous sins 
that blessings are around us and we know 
them not; we shut our eyes sadly to the 
things we have, and crave for those that 
are not ours. What a long list of sins the 
best among us are helping this cloud of 
witnesses to chronicle! 

But— 

44 Angels sing on, your faithful watches keeping, 
Sing us sweet fragments of the songs above :— 
Till morning’s joy shall end the night of weep¬ 
ing. 

And life’s long shadows break in endless love. ” 
And hark what another singer says :— 

4 4 And ye beneath life’s crushing load, 

Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the dusty way 
With painful steps and slow, 

Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing. 

Oh ! rest beside the weary road, 

And hear the angels sing.” 
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Yes; if we could hear them we should 
wonder we ever could have quite lost 
heart. Pour out glad songs of praise to 
God for His goodness to the children of 
men. “ His angel hosts encompass round 
the dwellings of the just,” and they are 
watching over us, loving us, helping us. 
Join in their songs of praise. Their 
hearts are full of joy, notwithstanding all 
the darkness, and the sadness, and the 
mystery of earthly pain and sin ; they 
see the Light shining in the darkness, 
though the darkness comprehendeth it 
not. We see through a glass darkly, but 
they face to face ! And so “ bearing all 
things, believing all things, hoping all 
things,” let us “ rejoice in the Lord 
alway,” and say with honest hearts— 

“ 0 Lord I thank Thee, who hast made. 

The earth so bright, 

So full of splendour, and of joy, 

Beauty, and light: 

So many glorious things are here, 

Noble and right.’ 5 

And if we rejoice inwardly over our 


Father’s goodness, and mercy, and pro¬ 
tecting love, our outward acts will be 
grateful ones, and in some way we will 
show tokens of our love. If we are poor, 
others are still poorer; if we are sick, 
others are not so well tended as ourselves ; 
and if we have full measure pressed down 
and running over of earthly goods, we 
have it but in trust for Him. This is the 
time of thanksgiving, and we must lay 
our gift upon the altar—our sacrifice ; a 
thank-offering to Him who gives us all 
we have. And may the seed of immortal 
life, sown in us by God, weather the 
hardest winter, be preserved through 
whatever snows and frosts may come, and 
then spring up under warm skies and 
ripen in fair summer noons, till, when the 
great Harvest comes, and the reapers go 
forth to gather in the rich grain with the 
sickle, we may be stored in the Heavenly 
Garner, and be among those blessed ones 
of whom it is spoken, “ He shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing His 
sheaves with Him.” 
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A CHAPTER ON GRAPHIOLOGY. 

By ROSA BAUGHAN, Author of “Character Indicated by Handwriting,” “Papers on 

Palmistry,” &c., &c. 


HAT the handwriting 
reflects not only the 
knowing , but the moral 
qualities, in fact the 
whole personality of the 
writer, is evidenced from 
the fact that it alters 
and develops, ameliorates or deteriorates, 
according to the events which have their 
influence over the writer’s life and 
character. It becomes firmer and more 
accentuated as the intelligence develops, 
weak and fluctuating in expression when 
the person who writes is ill, agitated and 
erratic, when he is under the influence of 
great joy, or grief, or any other domina- 
ting passion. Thus all aptitudes bad or 
good, all sensations, even those that are 
most fugitive, are betrayed to the graphi- 
ologist in a simple scrap of writing. I 
do not however, when I say a scrajo of 
writing, go so far as to say that a few 
lines of a person’s writing are sufficient 
to convey an unerring indication of the 
character of the writer—for this reason : 
many persons, especially those of impul¬ 
sive character, do not form the same 
letter always in the same manner, and, 
in such a case, it is necessary to see the 
form which, in a page or so of writing, 
predominates, and from this to strike the 
balance in the judgment; again, a certain 
letter indicating, from its peculiar form, 
a certain quality, may chance to be recur¬ 
rent in a few lines, while other letters 
—which in the same writer’s hand might 
indicate an opposing quality and which 
would therefore considerably modify the 
graphiologist’s decision—might not even 
once occur in the few lines submitted for 
judgment. Of course some salient points 
in a character may be gleaned from a few 

NO. XLV. 


lines, or from even a mere address on an 
envelope, but to endeavour to give the 
whole personality from so meagre a speci¬ 
men would probably result in failure, 
and thus wrong the art. In judging of 
character from handwriting we must 
never lose sight of the fact that in many 
natures there are strange contrasts, 
essentially conflicting qualities, which are, 
of course, reproduced in the handwriting 
of the individuals possessing them. We 
shall, for example, find indications of 
tenderness in the handwriting of persons 
who have been guilty of the greatest 
cruelty, but then, in these hands, there 
will always be found the signs of other 
and more active qualities which, by very 
reason of their greater force, have domi¬ 
nated, and, as it were, strangled the 
tenderness. How often we come across 
persons full of sympathy for suffering 
whom we yet find difficult to per¬ 
suade to spend their money for the 
mitigation of that suffering. How in the 
handwriting of such persons we should 
find the sign typical of avarice, side by 
side with that of tenderness or goodness, 
but the former, being a more active 
quality, would dominate. These con¬ 
trasts are what offer the greatest difficul¬ 
ties to the novice in the art, for though 
isolated instances of signs typical of such 
and such qualities must not be over¬ 
estimated ; neither should the frequently 
recurring type be always supposed the 
dominant one, unless the quality sug¬ 
gested by it should be a more active 
one than the others ) as, for instance, 
great generosity, unrestrained by caution 
becomes prodigality, whilst economy, in 
combination with selfishness, becomes 
avarice. Indications of strong will in a 
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writing in which we have also the signs 
typical of benevolence, will only mean 
force of character or power of influence; 
whilst the same amount of will in a 
writing giving also the signs of want 
of rectitude and egotism would mean 
despotivity. 

Having said this much on the necessity 
for something of the judicial faculty 
as necessary for success in reading cha¬ 
racter from handwriting, I will proceed 
to give the signs typical of some of the 
most striking qualities. To begin with 
disposition : aflectionateness or natural 
kindliness of this quality is shown by a 
writing somewhat sloping and with softly 
rounded curves ; hard, cold, and self con¬ 
tained natures write with almost upright 
characters; whilst very sensitive and 
tender persons are indicated by writing, 
the lines of which (when seen from a 
distance) present the appearance of reeds 
swayed by the breeze ; when in combina¬ 
tion with this very sloping writing we 
see signs of egotism (that is, much 
flourish in the signatures) such persons, 
though tender and kindly, will be mor¬ 
bidly sensitive in matters regarding 
themselves, while, on the other hand, 
when the writing is sloping with rounded 
curves, and the signature clear and 
simple, the writer will be of a sweet 
and tenderly sensitive nature without 
selfishness. This is the type of tenderness 
which we have in the specimen given 
(plate 1,) which is the signature of the 



late Mrs. S. C. Hall, than whom a 
sweeter or more kindly and sympathetic 
nature never existed. The signs typical 
of egotism are compressed upright cha¬ 
racters and a signature with much 
flourish; and if, with this, we have the 
indications of excessive economy—which 


are up strokes and down strokes finish¬ 
ing abruptly without any return line— 
such a nature would be avaricious. 
Where however these signs of thrift 
exist in combination with either kindliness 
(the rounded curves) or straightforward¬ 
ness — of the signs of which we will speak 
further on—then the writer may be of 
an economical turn of mind without a 
shadow of avarice, for there are many 
degrees between an honest desire to make 
both ends of a small income meet, and 
the mean vice of avarice. A tendency to 
theft is shown by the signs typical of 
economy in conjunction with those of want 
of rectitude. As a specimen of the signs 
typical of economy, a desire not to spend 
money, we give the signature of the 
poet Samuel Rogers, author of The 




7 






Pleasures of Memory , in which the quality 
of thriftiness is clearly evidenced by the 
absence of finals, and by the abruptly 
terminating and short down strokes. 
Ambition is shown in handwriting which 
has a constantly ascendant movement on 
the paper. We often, in conjunction with 
this type, see indications of a sensitive 
tenderness, and other qualities, but, where 
the writing has this ascendant movement, 
ambition, be the writer’s position what it 
may, will be the dominant passion. 
Writing that has this constantly upward 
movement also means that hope, energy, 
and ardour are strong in the character 
of the writer — but naturally so, for 
ambition cannot exist without the first 
quality, and is rarely successful without 
being accompanied by the other two. As 
a specimen of the handwriting typical of 
ambition we give the signature of Lord 
Nelson when captain, in which, besides 
ardour and ambition, as shown by the 
mounting character of the writing, we 
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have tenderness (indicated by the sloping 
direction of the letters) an excess of 
which drew him into error. Almost all 



distinguished military and naval men 
have this ascendant movement in their 
signatures; Marshal Soult, Louis de 
Bourbon (one of the most ardent 
and impetuous of the French military 
heroes), and “ last, but not least,” our 
own Duke of Wellington. Of this last 
writer s hand we have seen many speci¬ 
mens, and in all there has been this 
constant ascendant movement. 

The melancholic and despondent tem¬ 
perament is indicated by the reverse of 
the ambitious. Instead of the ascendant 
lines, there is a constant tendency of the 
writing to run down into the corner of 
the page ; and besides this, certain words 
will even have a further downward move¬ 
ment of their own, exceeding that of the 
line in which they appear. Such hand¬ 
writings indicate ill health, disappoint¬ 
ment, want of success, and the total 
absence of hope in the nature. Many of 
the French and German graphiologists go 
so far as to say that such a writing 
indicates a tragic end; but we cannot 
assume for graphiology the power of 
divining futurity; still it must be ad¬ 
mitted that many people who have this 
type of hand have come to violent ends. 
Our example of this downward tendency 
of the writing is a facsimile of the un¬ 
fortunate Queen Marie Antoinette's sig¬ 
nature # (plate 4), from a letter written 






when she was in prison and under sen¬ 
tence of death. It will be noticed that 
the whole signature is somewhat de¬ 



scendant, and the four last letters re¬ 
markably so. There is still, however, 
something regal, something of the daugh¬ 
ter of Maria Theresa, in the 
absolute way in which the 
letter t is barred. Poor, im¬ 
prisoned, doomed to death on 
the scaffold, the discrowned 
queen still signs regally and 
majestically, without any of the vulgar, 
pretentious flourishes in which lower 
natures take delight. 

The power of will is shown in three 
different ways in writing; first and most 
prominently by the manner of barring 
the small letter t. This little letter is 
one of great importance to the graphi- 
ologist, in consequence of the variety of 
types of volition which it is capable of 
indicating ; from the faint and almost 
imperceptible bar, drawn by the hands of 
persons of little or no power of will, to 
the enormous, thick, and sometimes 
squarely terminating bars of despotic 
natures, the small letter t receives and 
betrays to the graphiologist every grada¬ 
tion of volition. A small letter t strongly 
barred, but with a short thick stroke 
low down upon the letter, indicates a 
despotic and obstinate will; the Em¬ 
peror Nicholas of Russia barred his t’s 
in this manner. The letter barred low, 
but with a long stroke cutting through 
the tops of several of the following let¬ 
ters, indicates a choleric as well as an 
absolute will; such a writer should be 
avoided in his anger. When the t 
is barred by long strokes flying far 
above the other letters, so far as not 
even to touch their summits, the writer has 
will, but of a vivacious, ardent, and not 
obstinate order. When the stroke which 
cresses the t terminates by a little 
point or hook, it increases the signi¬ 
ficance of the boldness of the stroke, 
and suggests a will as tenacious as 
the short, low, heavy bar, only there 
is, in such a case, a greater quickness of 
temper. Persons who habitually bar 
their small letter t in this manner are 
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anything but pleasant members of a 
family circle, unless other indications 
in the handwriting show some antidotal 
qualities, as, for example, goodness, rec¬ 
titude, or tenderness ; still it must be 
admitted that such a very contradictory 
combination is rare. The specimen of 
will is the signature of the first Napo¬ 
leon (plate 5), from a fac simile taken 
from a letter written when he was only 
in the comparatively obscure position of 
a captain in the French army; but here 


we have in the ascendant movement of 
the writing a strong indication of that 
“ vaulting ambition ” which made him 
all but master of Europe. The dominant 
will is shown in the strong, heavy, 
bludgeon-shaped bar to the t, almost 
thicker than the letter it crosses, always 
a sign of despotivity. The other signs 
of will are angularity in the form of the 
terminals of the letters, and also when the 
downstrokes of the letters g, q, and z are 
formed by a long bludgeon-shaped stroke 
—the same form of stroke as that which 
designates excessive economy, but it is 
longer, heavier, and thicker at its base. 

Impulse is shown by an erratic move¬ 
ment of the writing, as in the example 
given (plate 6), which is the signature 


of Mrs. Leigh, the much-loved sister of 
Lord Byron. Impulse and imagination 
have something, as might be expected, 


the same indications—a certain move¬ 
ment and illegibility, only in imagination 
there is somewhat more of grace in the 
form of the capitals. In plate 7, the sig¬ 



nature of the poet, Gerald Massey, we 
have imagination in the form of 
the large-headed letter G, tender¬ 
ness in the sloping direction of 
the letter M, and that tendency 
to depression which one often 
finds among poets, is indicated by 
the descending movement of the 
last letters of the signature. 

Candour and straightforwardness and 
a certain realism, in contradistinction to 
the fervour of imagination and impulse, 
are shown by a writing in which all the 
letters in each word are of the same size, 
and all the lines equidistant; they need 
not be straight with the paper, for a 
straightforward person may be ardent and 
hopeful, when, though equidistant, the 
lines would all mount; or he might be of 
a despondent temperament, when, while 



the letters were all equal sized and the 
lines equidistant, the writing 
would droop. As a specimen of 
candour, we give the signature of 
the ornithologist, Mr. MacGillivray 
(author of The Rapacious Birds of 
Great Britain). Here we have a 
perfectly straightforward nature 
without sensitiveness ; the writing 
is not sloping, but equally without 
pretension or affectation. 

Dissimulation is shown by a 
hand-writing the reverse of what we have 
just described. The writing, instead of 
being rather raised and with all the letters 
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of uniform size, is low and straggling, 
dwindling sometimes to a mere thread 
on the paper; the line too of the writing 
takes a serpentine form. The specimen 
we give of this quality is a facsimile of 
the signature of Talleyrand (plate 9), 



that prince of diplomatists; and we have 
but to glance at the tortuous, almost 
illegible, signature, with its small com¬ 
pressed letters (the terminating letter d 
so gladiolated as to look more like a 
small o than the letter it is intended to 
represent) to feel quite sure that the 
writer sought to make his writing as 
impenetrable as his spoken words. 

Affectation, egotism, and pretention 
are shown by an inordinate amount of 
flourish beneath the signature, such as 
is to be seen in plate 10, the signature of 



the French sculptor David. There is im¬ 
mense imagination in the form of the 
letter D, but the signature is spoiled by 
the egotism and self-assertion indicated 
by the absurd flourish at its termination. 
One rarely however sees a Frenchman’s 
signature devoid of some end of flourish, 
for the French are, as a nation, vain, 
boastful, and self-assertive, whilst at the 
same time they are sensitive and tender. 

Sense of beauty, culture, refinement, 
and artistic feeling, are all indicated by 
grace of form in the capital letters • 
originality, by peculiarity of forms. As 
a type indicative of all these qualities, 


we append the signature of Ruskin 
(plate 11), the great art critic. Here in 



the graceful but large-headed capital R, 
we have sense of beauty, culture, and 
imagination combined, while originality 
is evidenced by the small letter k in the 
centre of the name, which is large enough 
to do duty for a capital letter. 

Judgment and penetration are indi¬ 
cated by pointed writing and angular 
and abrupt lines in the capital letters. 
This characteristic is to be seen in the 
writing of most lawyers, combined with 
sequence of ideas (logical turn of mind), 
which last is shown by the running on of 
one word into another. In our example 
of the sign typical of penetration, we 
give the signature of Lord Denman, 


X 




where it will be seen the capital letter D, 
in its acute lines, is very suggestive of 
that penetrating judgment this great 
lawyer possessed in so eminent a degree. 
The signatures of both Lord Brougham 
and Lord Thurlow have the same charac¬ 
teristic. In the signatures of great doc¬ 
tors also this indication is almost always 
very strongly marked; and this is natural, 
since doctors, like lawyers, have to exer¬ 
cise the faculty of penetration in equal 
degree. As the handwritings of doctors 
and lawyers are in some extent similar, 
so are those of artists and poets ; but in 
these last it is the indications of imagina¬ 
tion which are dominant ; indeed so 
similar are the writings of poets, painters 
and sculptors of eminence, that it is 
difficult to say, with certainty, to which 
art the writer has devoted his powers; 
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and this will be readily understood, for 
both painting and poetry are but the 
different modes of expression of the same 
nature—circumstances being, very fre¬ 
quently, the motive power which decides 
through which voice the fervid imagina¬ 
tion and sense of beauty peculiar to 
both the poetic and artistic nature ex¬ 
press themselves. The musician, too, 
being of the same temperament, only 
with less intellectual force than the poet 
and artist, will have somewhat of the 
characteristics which distinguish the 
other two in his writing. We should 
however say that while the poet has the 


types of imagination and originality 
more strongly developed in his writing, 
the artist, with both these qualities in a 
less degree, will have the perception of 
beauty of form (indicated by grace in 
the lines of the capitals), more accentu¬ 
ated in his writing, whilst the musician, 
with less imagination and sense of beauty 
of form, will have tenderness and senti¬ 
ment more developed than either. In 
the hands of the great composers of music, 
the creative power being dominant, 
imagination is generally as strong as in 
the writing of the poets. The signature 
of Beethoven (plate 13), is for example 



quite as full of the indications of imagi¬ 
nation as that of Shakespeare (plate 14). 


I There is the same fire and fervour of 
imagination in both hands \ the same 




impulsive movement of passion and 
originality. The power of mind of the 
two men must have been of almost 
equal force, but the fact that the one 
possessed the sensitiveness to sound to a 
greater extent than the other, forced 
him to give expression to the creative 
force within him in music, rather than 
in the, perhaps, more purely intellectual 
art of poetry. As, however, the fijrst art 


gives more universal pleasure than the 
other (for there are few people, even the 
dullest, who are not moved by u concord 
of sweet sounds ”), we must not regret 
that nature having gifted Beethoven with 
what is called an “ear for music,” we 
received in him a great musician, rather 
than a second Shakespeare, since, to the 
world at large, this was perhaps a 
greater gift. 
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MILO OF THE 15th REGIMENT: 

A TRUE HISTORY OF A DOG. 


By SELINA GAYE, Author of “Courage and Cowards,” “Smuts and Diamonds,” &c. 


('Gathered from Anonymous German sources .) 


AKE care ! take care ! 
don’t touch him ! he’s 
mad ! Only look at 
his tongue ! ” were the 
terrified shouts which 
proceeded from a party 
of soldiers, who had halted by the road¬ 
side to eat their breakfasts one morning 
in the year 1864. And certainly the 
poor brown or white dog, who had ap¬ 
peared so unexpectedly among them, was 
a pitiable object. He had limped out of 
the neighbouring field on three legs, with 
his tongue hanging and his mouth covered 
with froth, and had laid himself down, 
apparently quite exhausted, at the feet of 
Milo, the fugleman. Why he should 
have picked out Milo it is impossible to 
say positively, but most likely he felt, in 
his dog-mind, that he and the fugleman 
would understand one another. Nor was 
he mistaken; for, when the other soldiers 
jumped up in alarm and retired to a 
respectful distance from the intruder, 
Milo kept his place, and even offered him 
part of his breakfast, which the dog ate 
eagerly as if he were half famished. 

Just then up came the captain to see 
what the distubrance was about, and 
with him came one of the surgeons of the 
regiment. “ Try him with some water,” 
said the latter, and three or four soldiers 
ran and filled their flasks at a neighbour¬ 
ing pond, and emptying the contents into 
the lid of a cooking-pot, cautiously pre¬ 
sented it to the unbidden visitor, watching 
him the while with considerable anxiety 
to see what he would do. Th© dog did 
not hesitate a moment. He was very 
thirsty, poor thing, and lapped up the 
water with such evident delight that the 
question of his madness was at once 


settled in the most satisfactory manner. 
Meantime, Milo examined the lame hind 
leg and discovered a long wooden splinter, 
which he carefully removed, and then 
washed and bandaged the wound, while 
the dog gratefully licked his hands and 
looked up in his face with his wise brown 
eyes as though he would say, “ I shall 
never forget your kindness.” 

“ He shall belong to the company, and 
be called Milo, after the fugleman,” cried 
the soldiers, who were now as anxious to 
keep him as they had before been to get 
rid of him. 

The captain made no objection, though, 
for his own part, he did not at all expect 
the dog would stay after he was rested 
and refreshed. As it turned out, how¬ 
ever, the captain was mistaken; for Milo 
showed no inclination to leave his new 
friends. Where he came from, and 
whether he had lost or deserted his 
master while out shooting, the soldiers 
never heard, and did not greatly care. He 
belonged to them now, and was formally 
attached to the first company of the first 
battalion of the 15 th Regiment of West¬ 
phalian Infantry; and, as his new com¬ 
rades were marching north to take part- 
in the campaign against Denmark, he 
went with them, marching along at the 
head of the file, by the side of his first 
friend, the fugleman, with whom he went 
through the whole campaign. 

Milo speedily became a great favourite 
in the regiment; both men and officers 
vied with one another in looking after 
him, and not seldom shared with him 
their last crust of bread when provisions 
chanced to run short. When the war was 
over, and the 15th returned to the fortress 
of Minden, Milo was still to be seen 
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marching at the head of the first com¬ 
pany ; and he seemed to have acquired a 
decided taste for military service; for, 
when the fugleman was placed on the 
reserve and went home to his family, to 
his great disappointment his four-footed 
namesake chose to stay with his com¬ 
pany. Whenever the troops went out to 
exercise Milo was nearly sure to be in his 
accustomed place ; and if by any chance 
he was absent, the captain’s first question 
was certain to be, “ Where is Milo 1 ” 
Milo’s fete-days were when the men of his 
company were on duty ; for then he would 
go and lie on their beds, being well aware 
that there was no chance of his being 
caught. In the afternoons, however, he 
would go round and look after the 
sentinels; and if there were a parade or 
inspection, he would place himself by the 
side of the subaltern officer of the guard, 
and keep his eyes fixed in such perfect 
military style on the officers, as they 
passed to and fro, that they could hardly 
repress a smile. 

When the grand autumn manoeuvres 
were to take place the following year, 
it was decided that Milo must remain in 
the barracks, and he was accordingly shut 
up in a room on the first floor, where he 
was to be heard expressing his disapproval 
of the proceeding by howling all night. 
He was quiet in the morning, however, 
and it was supposed that he had tired 
himself out and gone to sleep ; but, after a 
while, some one discovered that the 
window of his prison was broken, and 
then it became evident that Milo had 
escaped to rejoin his friends. He had 
no difficulty in tracking them, though 
they were by that time five-and-twenty 
miles from the fortress. They were 
delighted to see him, and gave him such 
a hearty welcome that no doubt Milo 
felt well repaid for his exertions. The 
captain did not object to his presence, 
but gave orders that he was to remain in 
the rear ; in this respect, however, Milo 
was not always perfectly obedient, for 
when they marched past cabbage and 


turnip fields his old sporting instincts 
revived, and he would go off far ahead 
on a hunting expedition by himself. On 
one occasion, to the general amusement, 
he came back with a hare, evidently just 
shot by some unlucky sportsman, and 
laid it dutifully down at the feet of the 
sergeant. The men were bivouacking at 
the time, and the hare was speedily roasted 
over the fire in gipsy fashion; nor were the 
captain and officers of the company at all 
too grand to accept a share of the dinner 
Milo had provided. The following spring, 
tffie old fortress of Minden was once more 
thrown into a state of bustle and excite¬ 
ment by the news that war had been 
declared against Austria and South 
Germany, and that the 15th Regiment, 
was ordered to the Bavarian frontier. 
There was no doubt about Milo this time % r 
for he was recognised as a thoroughly 
well-seasoned soldier, and was of course 
to take part in the compaign with the rest. 

The troops were hurried south by 
rail, as fast as they could be despatched ; 
but in Hanover a short delay occurred 
while they were waiting for their train, 
and it was late in the evening before 
they reached the place where they were 
to find quarters for the night. Then first 
it was discovered that Milo was missing. 
Some of the men remembered that they 
had seen him run after another dog at 
the Hanover station, but in the hurry of 
departure they had not noticed what 
became of him, and each had thought 
he was with the rest in some other 
compartment of the train. 

The captain was just preparing to 
distribute the billets when this discovery 
was made; but so important a personage- 
had Milo become, that he stopped short 
and gave orders that Subaltern Schulze 
and two of the men should at once mount 
a spare engine, go back to Hanover in 
search of the missing dog, and not return 
till they had found him. Before the 
signal to turn out had been sounded the 
following morning, all four were in their 
usual places. 
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A few days later the 15th crossed the 
Bavarian frontier, with their band play- 
ing, and proceeded to march on Kissingen \ 
the first company, with Milo at their 
head, leading the way as usual. While 
on the march to this town, they passed a 
stream, by the side of which a number 
of children were romping and playing. 
They were labourers' children, and, 
whether it was that they had been 
frightened by terrible stories about the 
“ wicked Prussians," or that the sight of 
so many soldiers, with the sun flashing 
on their helmets and guns was of itself 
enough to alarm them; any way they 
took to their heels and fled in the utmost 
confusion, all but one little girl who 
stumbled and fell, and rolled down the 
rather steep bank into the water. The 
captain turned his horse sharp round, and 
called Milo, who seemed at once to un¬ 
derstand what was required of him, and 
before the officer had finished speaking 
had plunged into the river. Fortunately 
the child had been kept afloat by her 
clothes, which Milo speedily seized; and 
in a few seconds he was swimming back 
to the bank, pushing her in front of him. 
Beyond the fright and the wetting, the 
little one had suffered no harm ; while as 
for Milo, he just gave his wet coat a 
shake and returned to his place in the 
ranks, as if nothing had happened; and 
when the soldiers praised and made much 
of him, he looked up in their faces with 
grave wise eyes, as though he would say, 
“ There is nothing to make any fuss 
about; I have only done my duty." 

A few days later the battle of Kis- 
singen was fought, and Milo was in the 
very thick of it, behaving with his usual 
wisdom and composure. Every time a 
volley of the “ blue beans ” came crash¬ 
ing towards them, he stooped down, as 
he saw the soldiers do, to avoid being 
hit; but at last, when many a brave 
fellow was already lying stretched upon 
the ground, poor Milo’s turn came. A 
bullet passed through the upper part of 
his muzzle, and with loud howls he rolled 


over and over in an agony of pain, until 
he fell down exhausted by the side of a 
wounded subaltern belonging to his own 
company. 

At such times as these, in the midst of 
all the confusion and excitement of battle 
no one can stop to look after the wounded, 
even though they be his dearest friends \ 
so poor Milo’s howls were all in vain 
until at length the wounded subaltern 
was roused by them from the state of 
unconsciousness into which he had 
fallen. The sight of the poor dog’s 
suffering made the man forget his own 
pain, and he exerted himself to unfasten 
his coat and tear a strip off his shirt, 
with which he contrived to bandage 
Milo’s bleeding mouth as well as ho 
could. When this was done, the two 
wounded friends had to lie and wait 
with what patience they might until some 
one should come to look after them, 
which was not until late in the evening. 

When, at length, the ambulance corps 
did come up, the subaltern begged the 
surgeon, who dressed and bandaged the 
wounds of both, to allow him to take 
Milo with him into hospital—a request 
which was readily granted; and for the 
next six weeks the two faithful com¬ 
rades lay side by side, sharing the atten¬ 
tions of doctor and nurse, and doing much 
to cheer one another. When the 15th 
returned to Minden at the close of the 
campaign, Milo was to be seen marching 
proudly at the head of his company, 
crowned with a wreath of oak leaves, 
and so conscious of his own dignity and 
importance, that he disdained to take any 
notice whatever of the curs who came 
yelping round him, and would not even 
give himself the trouble to drive them off, 
as the soldiers urged him to do. He ap¬ 
peared at parade the following morning 
wearing in lead a fac-simile of the 
decoration given to those who had taken 
part in the campaign, and the men had 
even sewn a corporal’s button on each 
side of his leathern collar. No one 
I grudged Milo his leaden decoration, but 
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the buttons he could not be allowed to 
wear, as they were real military badges, 
and instead he was presented with a 
handsome new collar with the following 
inscription:—-“Milo, 1st Company of 2nd 
Westph. Inf. Reg. Prince of the Nether¬ 
lands.” 

Milo’s captain, who seems to have 
been as much attached to him as the 
men, on resigning the command of the 
company, commended the faithful dog 
to the especial care and notice of his 
successor. 

A few years later and again there 
was war; and again Milo marched with 
his regiment, this time into the very 
heart of France. But, in spite of the 
success which attended the German 
troops, they had to endure many hard¬ 
ships, and with all their hard work there 
were days when they had nothing to eat. 

After several days’ march the first 
company halted one evening to rest at 
a deserted chdteau ; and as the provision- 
waggons were miles away, and quite out 
of reach, it was not a little trying to the 
weary soldiers to be greeted with the 
words, “ Nix manger , messieurs! ” uttered 
by the old Frenchman who had been left 
in charge of the place, and came to meet 
his unwelcome guests with many a shrug 
of his shoulders. 

“ Frussiensj Prussiens, nix manger!” 
he repeated. 

“ Achy was nix manscheh —nothing to 
eat! We know what that means,” cried 
the soldiers; “the old rascal has hidden 
his stores. Come along, Milo.” 

And with that they began to search 
the chdteau from top to bottom, from 
cellar to garret, Milo entering thoroughly 
into the spirit of the proceedings, and 
heading the searching party. In vain 
they hunted ; and when at length, after 
following Milo through apparently inter¬ 
minable cellars, their further progress 
was arrested by a whitewashed wall, 
they gave the matter up in despair, and 
called the dog off. But Milo would not 
give up the hunt, and as he persisted in 


snuffing, scratching, and whining at the 
end of the cellar, a hatchet was sent for, 
and with a few blows the wall, which 
turned out to be merely a partition put 
up for the occasion, was speedily knocked 
down, and behind it was found a large 
space completely filled with provisions 
and even delicacies of all kinds. 

The soldiers supped well that evening, 
not forgetting Milo, who was rewarded 
with a couple of sausages, and had his 
health drunk in sparkling Burgundy ; and 
then they all retired for the night to 
luxurious beds, promising themselves 
that they would fill their knapsacks with 
plenty of food before they started in the 
morning. 

Before many hours were over, however, 
they were roused from their slumbers by 
the barking of Milo and the sound of 
distant firing; the outposts had repulsed 
a body of franc-tireurs, and the whole 
regiment, which was quartered in various 
houses in the neighbourhood, was quickly 
under arms. A general engagement took 
place shortly afterwards, and the first 
company of the Westphalians suffered 
severely. Towards evening, to add to 
their misery, the rain descended in tor¬ 
rents, and when the survivors assembled 
the next morning no one could tell what 
had become of Milo. “If he had been 
alive, he would have been certain to find 
them out,” thought the men; and they 
sadly made up their minds that he must 
have perished on the field of battle. 
Dejected and dispirited by the loss of 
their pet and so many of their brave 
comrades, the soldiers proceeded on their 
way by forced marches, without any 
prospect of rest until they should reach 
the small town of Dole, and on arriving 
here they found the place already almost 
filled with the men of the 60th Regiment, 
so that the 15th had to put up with such 
scant accommodation as they could find. 

“I say! I’ve seen Milo,” exclaimed 
the trumpeter suddenly; “ he’s in the 
white house opposite, where some of the 
60th are quartered.” 
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Instantly, as if by magic, the men’s 
weariness and depression had vanished, 
and the house was regularly besieged, so 
eager were they to recover their pet. 
He was there certainly, for, the moment 
they showed themselves, they heard his 
well-known bark ; but he did not bound 
out to meet them as they expected, and 
by the whining which followed it was 
quite evident that he was being detained 
against his will. 

The truth was that some men of the 
60th had found him on the field of battle, 
wet, cold, hungry, and exhausted, but 
keeping faithful guard over the dead body 
of one of his comrades. They had had 
to take him away by main force, and 
as there was no doubt the poor animal 
must have died had they left him where 
they found him, the men thought they 
had established a right to him, and that 
henceforth he ought to belong to their 
regiment. They refused positively to 
give him up, and the matter was felt on 
both sides to be of such importance that 
it was referred to the general in com¬ 
mand, who at once made an order for 
Milo’s restoration to his old friends, by 
whom he was received with rapturous 
delight. Poor Milo, however, was suf¬ 
fering much from the consequences 
of his recent exposure, and became so 
seriously ill that, as no German dog- 
doctor was at hand, it was found neces¬ 
sary to place him under the care of an 
experienced Frenchman, who treated him 
so carefully and judiciously that he 
gradually recovered, though his old 
wound, received at Kissingen, re-opened 
and never healed up again. The men of 
the 15th still remember and talk grate¬ 
fully of the kindness shown to their 
dog by the French doctor, one of the 
“enemy” though he was. 

During the rest of the campaign Milo 
was more or less of an invalid, and, being 
unable from weakness to march with the 
troops when his regiment returned to 
Bar-le-Duc, a comfortable bed was made 
up for him in one of the victual-waggons, 


the driver of which was made personally 
responsible for his safety. Nevertheless, 
one morning, Milo, whose weak state 
made him very drowsy and sleepy, some¬ 
how or other got left behind, and in the 
hurry and bustle was not missed till the 
evening, when the captain inquired after 
him. The driver stammered out a few 
unintelligible words; but the captain 
would not accept any apologies or ex¬ 
cuses, and told him he would be put 
under arrest for three days if the dog 
were not forthcoming by the next morn¬ 
ing. This threat was hardly needed; 
several of the men volunteered to go 
back to the quarters they had just left, 
and they and the driver at once started 
off at full speed. 

Meantime, on awaking from his sleep 
and finding his company gone, the poor 
dog had set out after them, in spite of 
his weakness, and had tracked them to 
some distance, when he fell in with the 
Schreiber battery of artillery. 

“See! there goes Milo of the 15th,” 
said some of the men, recognising him 
at once, for by this time he was a well- 
known character. “He is looking for 
his comrades, poor fellow; we had better 
take him with us, for he looks as if he 
could hardly put one foot before the 
other.” 

Milo seemed perfectly to understand 
and appreciate their good intentions, and 
thankfully accepted the comfortable bed 
made up for him on one of the gun- 
carriages. Here the driver of the 15th 
found him; and as soon as Milo caught 
sight of the men of his own regiment it 
was quite impossible to hold him back 
any longer. With a hoarse bark he took 
leave of the friendly artillerymen and 
resumed his accustomed place on the 
waggon, amid joyful greetings from the 
driver and men. 

After this adventure every man in the 
company considered himself responsible 
for the poor invalid. On their way back 
to Minden they made him an “iron 
cross,” cast from French bullets, and 
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wearing tliis well-deserved decoration, 
he re-entered the old fortress with the 
few remaining survivors of the first com¬ 
pany, which had set out so full of hope 
and confidence scarcely a year before. 

By degrees Milo recovered from the 
many hardships he had undergone during 
the campaign, and resumed the regular 
duties of a quiet life in garrison. He 
kept guard and inspected the workmen 
as before, and when posted in front of 
the barracks would allow none but mili¬ 
tary men to enter. Civilians he detested, 
like a true soldier as he was, and he 
would not suffer them to pass. 

During the summer of 1873 he took 
part in the manoeuvres on the neighbour¬ 
ing heath for the last time. After that 
he retired from active service and con¬ 


sidered himself a pensioner, having served 
in the army with much honour for twelve 
years. He had quarters assigned him in 
the barracks, and was carefully tended 
by one of the women, with whom he 
lived on in peace and comfort for two 
or three years more. At last, however, 
even the daintiest morsels, such as pum¬ 
pernickel and Westphalian ham, ceased 
to have any attraction for him, and on 
the 2nd of January, 1876, he was found 
lying dead in the barrack office-room. 

Milo was buried near the barracks 
with military honours, and a weeping 
willow was planted over his grave by 
his sorrowing friends and comrades, one 
of whom wrote this little history that 
all the world may know how faithfully 
“Milo of the 15th” served his country* 
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ANGELICA CATALANI. 


HE greatest songstress 
of the age was distin¬ 
guished for her genius, 
personal beauty, and 
grace. Unlike many 
other celebrated artistes , 
this star did not emerge 
from the shades of ob¬ 
scurity and depths of 
poverty. Angelica Cata- 
lani was born in 1783, at 
Senegaglia, near Home. 
She was the daughter of 
a merchant, whose cir¬ 
cumstances were respect¬ 
able, and who lived 
in comparative opulence, 
until the frequent incursions of the French 
eventually reduced his means. Cardinal 
Onorati was an occasional visitor at her 
father’s residence, where he heard the 
little Angelica sing, and was greatly 
impressed by the power and sweetness 


of her voice. “ Madame,” he said, ad¬ 
dressing Angelica’s mother, “ your child 
has a great and rare gift entrusted to 
her; it is a talent lent by God, and 
should not be neglected. I recommend 
that she be confided to the care of the 
good sisters at the Convent of Gubia, 
where excellent instruction in music will 
be given her.” Angelica’s parentshaving 
several children, and hoping she might 
develope a vocation, and eventually be¬ 
come a nun, resolved to act upon this 
advice. As the convent was especially 
devoted to the education of young girls 
of noble birth, and Angelica’s father was 
a diamond-merchant, her admission was 
obtained partly by the influence of the 
good cardinal, and partly by proofs 
afforded by her father that she was a 
descendant of the illustrious house of 
Ma 3 tae—a family which subsequently 
obtained additional lustre of a different 
order, by giving the amiable Pius IX. 
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to the Papal throne. Angelica was 
about twelve years old when she entered 
the Convent of Gubia. During her so¬ 
journ here her exquisite solo-singing 
attracted people from all parts of Italy. 
It is related, on one memorable occasion, 
that the lovely young girl, clad in virginal 
white, sang Ave Maria Stella so entran- 
cingly, tha& the whole congregation were 
melted to tears, and pressed forward 
enthusiastically to touch the dress or 
kiss the hand of the celestial singer. 
Cardinal Onorati did not approve of this 
continual excitement, which he thought 
savoured of theatrical display, during 
religious ceremonies, and accordingly ad¬ 
vised the good abbess to place Angelica 
in the background, amidst the choir of 
nuns ; but, when she sang, the congrega¬ 
tion, immediately recognising her pure, 
thrilling tones, applauded rapturously, 
and it was found impossible to repress 
this enthusiasm except by interdicting 
the gifted girl’s singing in church. 

Angelica quitted the Convent of Gubia 
at the age of fifteen, when unexpected 
reverses in her father’s circumstances 
induced him to allow her to appear on 
the stage at Venice. 

Thence she proceeded to Milan, and 
made her debut in an opera in which 
the celebrated March esi performed. 
Marchesi gave her additional instruc¬ 
tion, and she attained a high degree of 
vocal execution. It is recorded that, 
when at Florence, the beautiful Angelica 
heard a celebrated artiste , supposed to 
have been Gabrielli, and, overwhelmed 
with astonished admiration, she burst 
into tears, exclaiming that she should 
never attain such perfection as that. 
Flattered by this charming naivete , the 
cantatrice sent for the young girl, and 
listened attentively to her beautiful voice. 

“ Ah, my child ! ” she said, with emo¬ 
tion, “do not despair; you will far 
surpass me, and then it will be my 
turn to weep ! ” 

Having charmed the people of Venice, 
Verona, and Mantua for three years, 


Catalani went to Lisbon, where she was 
welcomed en fete. It was here that the 
girl-cantatrice encountered her destiny, 
in the form of a young and handsome 
officer, of the name of De Valebregue, of 
the 8th French Hussars. He fell in love 
with her beautiful face and entrancing 
voice; and it is said that, on seeing the 
earnestness with which he regarded her 
during her performances, the feted vocal¬ 
ist exclaimed, “ If ever I marry, there is 
my future husband.” A similar senti¬ 
ment was expressed by the brilliant 
young officer, and the love-match was 
soon resolved upon, in spite of the op¬ 
position of her relatives, who were made 
very comfortable by her earnings. They 
vainly urged her to resign her betrothed. 
“ ]STo, no,” exclaimed Angelica, with tears 
in her fine eyes; “ he is so handsome, 
and I love him so much! ” 

The marriage was celebrated at the 
Court Chapel, in the presence of the 
Prince Regent and of General Lannes, 
chef of the bridegroom. There were 
three children of this union, two of 
whom were born in England. 

Monsieur de Valebregue undertook 
the entire management of Madame 
Catalani’s business affairs, and is said 
to have dissipated some of her gains at 
the gaming-table. However this may 
be, it is certain that, during eighteen 
years of married life, the famous artiste 
enjoyed great domestic felicity with the 
husband of her choice. Angelica Cata¬ 
lani stood so high in the estimation of 
the court of Portugal that, when she 
announced her intention of leaving 
Lisbon, the consort of the Prince 
Regent wrote to her mother, the Queen 
of Spain, recommending the young 
vocalist to her majesty in terms of the 
greatest respect and admiration. On 
her arrival at the court of Spain, the 
queen received her most graciously, and 
was profuse in royal favours and gifts. 
By the king’s command the Opera House 
was lent to her, free of all charge, for 
the performance of a concert. Her pro- 
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fessional reputation had advanced so 
rapidly in Spain, that the court nobility 
fixed the prices of the first seats fin the 
opera at twenty-one guineas. On the 
invitation of Louis XVIII., the gifted 
cantatrice went to Paris, where her recep¬ 
tion was enthusiastic. Here she gave 
four concerts, the admission to which was 
raised to more than double the usual 
charges, but which were nevertheless 
thronged to suffocation. 

The celebrity attained by, this young 
and accomplished artiste in Spain, Italy, 
and Prance induced some Englishmen, 
who had the good fortune to hear her 
sing, to advise her to proceed to London, 
and accept any salary that might be 
offered for the first season, as they felt 
confident she might command almost any 
terms for the second. In accordance 
with this advice, Catalani engaged at 
King's Theatre for one year, at a salary 
of 2,000 guineas; and on the 13th of 
December, 1806, made her first appear¬ 
ance in London as Semiramide , in the 
opera of that name, composed expressly 
for her by Pollofallo. The predictions 
of her friends were triumphantly veri¬ 
fied ; for, in the second season of Cata¬ 
lani’s appearance, she realised more than 
10,000/. within the brief period of six 
months. 

For eight years Angelica Catalani was 
the idol of the English public ; and this 
not only on account of her exquisite 
gifts of song, but also because she seemed 
to embody their patriotism by sharing 
the general animosity against the brusque 
usurper, Napoleon Bonaparte, whose 
arbitary order to remain in Paris she 
had skilfully evaded, being already under 
a contract to sing in London. She, how¬ 
ever, had not dared to inform the im¬ 
perious despot of this agreement; but, 
on quitting his presence, immediately 
arranged to leave Paris, and agreed to 
give the captain of a sailing-vessel 150/. 
to land her safely on English shores. 
The popular cantatrice was frequently 
engaged to sing “ God save the King ” 


and “ Buie Britannia ” on the same 
evening at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. The English public were fired by 
intense patriotism and proud exultation 
on hearing her glorious voice, rendering 
expression to their majestic national airs. 
Catalani did not visit Paris during Napo¬ 
leon’s reign; but she returned thither 
on the restoration of Louis XVIII. 
in 1815, when the French king gave her 
the patent of the “ Theatre Italien,” to 
which he appended a pension of 7,000/. 
per annum. For seven years Catalani 
was sole proprietor and manager of this 
opera, then the most elegant in Paris. 
She engaged the eminent composers, 
Paer and Spontini, to conduct the 
musical department, and had Italian 
singers. Monsieur de Valebregue, being 
jealous of his wife’s vocal fame, dis¬ 
missed the most talented artistes; and, 
in consequence, when Madame Catalani 
did not herself sing the receipts were 
comparatively small. Thus the opera 
became a burden and loss to her, and 
she decided to abandon the enterprise, to 
undertake tours in the principal European 
capitals. From Paris she went to Berlin, 
where distinguished honours attended 
her. 

Catalani’s beneficence excited no less 
admiration than her extraordinary talent; 
the poor ever shared her successes, and 
blessed the generosity of her disposition 
and the goodness of her heart. The 
Prussian king sent her the grand medal 
of the Academy, similar to that presented 
by Frederick the Great to the French 
philosopher, Voltaire, and accompanied 
the gift by a most gracious and compli¬ 
mentary letter. 

Laden with costly presents and 
honours, she went from Berlin to Han¬ 
over, where the Duke of Cambridge, who 
was a musical amateur, received her with 
great pleasure; and all the ladies of 
the court circle vied with each other in 
graceful attentions to the charming 
cantatrice. 

Catalani gave a concert for the benefit 
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of the indigent, and, the same evening, 
was crowned at the theatre. This great 
artiste afterwards visited Stuttgard, 
where the rare charm of her voice made 
so vivid an impression on the late king, 
who was passionately fond of music, that 
some moments before his death, which 
occurred a few days after having heard 
her sing, he uttered her name. 

From Stuttgard Catalani went to 
Munich. On her first visit to that 
capital some mistake occurred, and she 
did not appear. On her return, some 
time afterwards, when she visited the 
queen, her majesty embraced her, and 
lavished every mark of favour upon her, 
as if in compensation for the slight mis¬ 
understanding that had arisen. The 
king recommended her to the friend¬ 
ship of his daughter, the Empress of 
Austria, and, armed with this powerful 
recommendation, Madame Catalani went 
to Vienna, where she met with un 
paralleled success. At each of her con¬ 
certs the spacious room of the Redoubt 
was filled to overflowing, although the 
charge for admission was very high. 
This handsome hall holds about 3,000 
persons. 

The emperor presented the lovely 
songstress with a superb set of opals 
and diamonds, in token of the pleasure 
he had derived from her exquisite sing¬ 
ing ; and the city magistracy caused a 
medal to be struck in commemoration 
of the benefits that had accrued to public 
charities by her performances. 

For a considerable time pressing in¬ 
vitations solicited Catalani’s appearance 
in Russia, where the eclat of her vocal 
fame created an impatient desire to hear 
her, and, on quitting Austria, the can - 
tatrice proceeded to St. Petersburg, where 
she inaugurated a concert, the admission 
to which was twenty-five roubles. Every 
succeeding evening hundreds were turned 
from the doors. Madame Catalani chose 
for her concluding concert the hall of 
the Public Exchange, where more than 
4,000 people assembled to hear her sing. 


Always a liberal benefactress to the poor, 
Catalani devoted the receipts of this last 
evening to the relief of 200 poor Russian 
families. As the celebrated singer made 
her adieux to the royal princesses they 
warmly embraced her, in eulogising both 
her talent and generosity. The empress 
gave her superb gold earrings and a 
diamond necklace; the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander graciously kissing her hands, and 
thanking her for the admirable action 
she had performed, presented her with 
a magnificent girale of brilliants. 

Madame Catalani continued four 
months in Russia, realising large profits 
by giving concerts in Moscow, Wilna, 
and Riga, as well as in St. Petersburg. 
On her arrival at Warsaw, she found a 
communication awaiting her, signed by 
the principal Russian nobility, in which 
they offered to guarantee 240,000 roubles 
if she would consent to give a series of 
ten concerts in their capital during the 
winter months. Dreading the rigour of 
the climate, the popular vocalist grace¬ 
fully expressed her regret at being 
obliged to decline this flattering pro¬ 
posal. Besides the capitals we have 
enumerated, Catalani sang in various 
towns in Germany and Italy, and every¬ 
where additional honours and distinc¬ 
tions were showered upon the lovely and 
gifted queen of song. Catalani’s muni¬ 
ficent liberality to charitable institutions 
and to distressed members of her own 
profession is recorded wherever she went, 
besides large monetary donations. She 
gave concerts in aid of the poor, when¬ 
ever she found opportunity for so doing. 

In the summer of 1821, Catalani re¬ 
visited London, and gave a series of con¬ 
certs at the Argyle Rooms, which were 
numerously and brilliantly attended. 
The accomplished can tatrice sang at each 
of these entertainments four arias in 
different styles. To illustrate her diver¬ 
sity and marvellous facility of execution, 
we may enumerate the following selec¬ 
tion :—a recitative and air of Procetta’s 
Mio bene , Non pin Andrai , and Della 
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Superba Moma —an aria by Rude, with 
variations for the violin. 

In point of energy, force, and bril¬ 
liancy, it seemed hardly possible that 
Catalani could exceed the perfection to 
which she had attained on her former 
visit to London; but the enthusiastic 
critics averred that she now surpassed 
herself. Catalani’s style was pre¬ 
eminently dramatic, and her voice full, 
rich, and powerful; in opera, therefore, 
she appeared to greater advantage than 
in the more limited space of a concert- 
room. She rendered the most subtle 
shades of expression with exquisite art, 
and it was asserted by the Musical 
Revievi that those who had not witnessed 
this beautiful gifted being had certainly 
never seen—not even in Siddons herself— 
the “perfection of majesty,” nor, in the 
lovely Miss O’Neill, the “ softest triumphs 
of love.” Catalani’s voice was remark¬ 
able for power, timbre , and facility of 
execution. It embraced a compass of 
nearly three octaves, ranging to G in 
altissimo. This celebrated songstress is 
said to have owed more to nature than to 
art; she had, however, received instruc¬ 
tion from Crescentini, as well as from 
Marchesi; the style of the former was 
less ornate and florid than that of her 
earlier maestro. Angelica Catalani’s was 
the noblest and most graceful of forms ; 
the most consummate beauty of face and 
person united in her to singular gene¬ 
rosity of disposition and goodness of 
heart. Her manners were charmingly 
natural, artless, and pleasing. The 
favourite cantatrice appeared at two 


celebrated provincial musical entertain¬ 
ments at York and Birmingham. At 
these festivals she sang with magnificent 
force and purity: her “ Comfort ye my 
people ” was inexpressibly grand. In 
1824 Catalani bade farewell to England. 
She, however, continued to give concerts 
in the chief Continental cities until 1827, 
when she retired with her children to a 
charming estate which she had purchased 
in Florence. Here she surrounded her¬ 
self with a genial circle of friends, for 
whose pleasure she would occasionally 
sing; and the current of her life flowed 
on for some years calmly and peacefully, 
in well-earned tranquillity. 

In this beautiful city of her choice, the 
celebrated cantatrice founded a musical 
academy. The tumults by which Florence 
was distracted in 1848 greatly alarmed 
Madame Catalani, and caused her to quit 
her pleasant villa and seek refuge in 
Paris, where her children, in right of 
their French parentage by M. de Vale- 
bregue, had settled. 

Whilst resident in the French capital 
the venerable lady received an unexpected 
visit from Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
artiste , who came to solicit a benediction 
from the famous cantatrice, who em¬ 
braced her with tears. 

A few days afterwards Madame Cata¬ 
lani died of cholera, after some hours’ 
iilness, on the 12th of June, 1849. Thus 
passed away, full of years and honours, 
Angelica Catalani, a noble and gifted 
woman, whose private life was as irre¬ 
proachable as her public career was 
distinguished. 



E. Goatley. 
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LEGEND OF ARUNDEL CASTLE. 

“ Good fortune comes in sleep .”—Spanish Proverb. 

DUCAL chamber with its bed of state 
2x1^. High on a dais, from four crowns of gold 

Drooped the rich curtains, falling with their weight, 
Sweeping the ground in many a velvet fold. 

Within, the snowy lawn and draperies 
And antique lace and broidered coverlet, 

Invite for slumber, and these luxuries 
As for a royal bride were duly set. 


And to this couch a young intruder crept, 

And stead of gazing, wondering at the sight, 
Stole in, and there as calm and soundly slept 
As though the glowing noon were deepest night. 
They sought him everywhere, the truant sweep • 
They called him—but his voice gave no reply, 
’Till at the last they found him fast asleep 
As he were native to this luxury. 

Then spake the castle’s Lady, “ Wake him not, 
Let him sleep out his slumber: Who can tell, 

He may have fallen to this sordid lot 
And dreameth of the station whence he fell.” 

For those were days when stirring tales were told 
Of children kidnapped and of homes bereft, 

Of lawless deeds for vengeance and for gold, 

Of noblest races mourning for the theft. 


The boy awoke,—not to the life he led. 

I know not if that he was gently born, 

But that chance sleeping in the ducal bed 
Brought him new prospects on that summer morn. 

It might be that the child had mien and look 
Scarcely befitting such a low degree, 

But this for certain, henceforth he forsook, 

So willed the Duchess, toil and poverty. 

M. I. Plaur, 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. 

By ALICE WEBER, Author of “ Miles Harling,” “ At Sixes and Sevens,” etc. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


FA] NT. 


E next day there 
was a second medi¬ 
cal consultation, 
and then Dr. Bert¬ 
ram went back to 
London. He was 
in Roger’s room to 
the last moment, 
and then went 
straight out of the 
house without say¬ 
ing good-bye to the 
other children, who 
were to follow him 
home at the end of 
the week, leaving Roger behind. 

“ It was strange of father not to say 
good-bye,” observed Barbara, “ but per¬ 
haps he was in a great hurry to catch his 
train, and he knows he will see us again 
so soon.” 

They saw nothing of their mother all 
that afternoon, and Uncle Humphrey 
and Beatrice went for a long walk along 
the cliff, and did not come in till tea- 
time, when they were grave and silent, 
and granny was excessively nervous, and 
put two lumps of sugar in the cups of 
those who abhorred it and gave none to 
those who had a sweet tooth. Her con¬ 
versation too was very disjointed and 
odd; once she tried to launch out into 
politics with her son, but got into such a 
helpless confusion of words and ideas that 
at last Bertie said : 

“ Why, granny, you must be a red-hot 
Radical to say such things! ” upon which 
she made every one of them laugh by 
saying piteously : 


(i My dear boy, I consider that to be 
called such a name is a just punishment 
for my meddling with things which I do 
not understand. I would as lief be called 
a thief or a murderer.” 

Bertie felt that he ought to apologise 
when he heard this, adding, 

“You know, granny, I like Radicals, 
or I shouldn’t have called you one; ” to 
which she replied, as if they had not been 
mentioned before : 

“ I don’t quite know what they are, my 
love, but I have no doubt they are 
very respectable people.” 

It was a good thing that the young 
Bertrams did not know the reason for all 
this flutter and nervousness on the part 
of Mrs. Maxwell; it was a burlesque 
with a tragic meaning in it, and the 
general laughter was good for her too, 
sweet old lady, as well as for them. But 
after much of this conversation at random 
had been going on Bertie said : 

“ Granny, you have been making some 
scheme or plot, I know, because you are 
always like this when you have.” 

Tea was just over, and you should 
have seen the pitiful imploring look on 
that granny’s face as she rose from her 
chair, and, whispering a word to her son, 
went away, only pausing at the door to 
say, with a great attempt at calmness : 

“ Uncle Humphrey has a story to tell 
you all, my dears, a true one, and so I 
will leave you all with him and Beatrice. 
I am going up to your mother in Roger’s 
room.” 

All eyes were turned upon the uncle, 
who, amid the general dispersion from the 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGE 52G. 


1. 

'Holy-stone. 

3. 

Lapwing. 

5. 

^Tartan. 


2 . 

Kit-cat. 

4. 

Turnpike. 

6. 

Warlock. 


7. 

Tattoo. 


8 . 

s 

ACE 
SCENE 
E N O 
E 


9. 

P 

BOA 

POPPY 

APT 

Y 


12 . 

R 

PEA 

REALM 

ALL 

M 

14. 

P Ul P 
U kas E 
P ivo T 

16. 

Fourteen. 

18. 

Emancipation. 


13. 

p 

S U A 
PUNCH 
ACT 
II 

15. 

P lu M 
A nn A 
L ul L 
L owel L 

17. 

Ventilation. 

19. 

Conglomerate. 


10 . 

N 

BIT 

NIGHT 

THE 

T 


11 . 

S 

ATE 

STOLE 

ELF 

E 


20 . 

Frustrate. 

Poetical Picture Puzzle. 

“The Man of Ross.” (Pope’s Moral 
Essays.) 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 



Oriental Custard. —Make a custard 
of the yolks of six eggs well beaten 
up, a pint of new milk, and one 
tablespoonful of fine flour ; sweeten 
with a tablespoonful of very finely- 
pounded loaf sugar, and add about 
the same quantity of fresh butter ; 
grate as finely as possible the inside 
of a medium-sized cocoa-nut, incor¬ 
porate this thoroughly with the 
custard, and pour into a dish pre¬ 
viously lined with puff* paste. To 
the above ingredients a glass of 
sherry or a little brandy may be 
added, also a flavouring of Vanilla, 
rose-water, or orange-flower water, 
grated nutmeg or cinnamon ; but we 
consider the custard better without 
any of them, as they almost overpower the deli¬ 
cate taste of the cocoa-nut. This custard should 
be baked in a moderately hot oven until of a 
delicate brown colour. 


Almond Rice Cup Puddings. —Blanch and beat 
to a paste a sufficient number of sweet almonds to 
weigh, when in paste, a quarter of a pound ; mix 
the almond paste with a pint of new milk—cream 
may be used instead, but makes the dish an ex¬ 
pensive one—a little of the oil expressed from the 
rind of a lemon dropped into the milk to flavour, 
or two or three drops of essence of vanilla ; add 
two tablespoonfuls of ground rice, boil in a china- 
lined saucepan, stirring gently the whole time ; 
when cool, add the whites of three eggs, pour into 
cups, and let them remain until quite cold and 
solid. To ensure their turning out well, the cups 
should be dipped in cold water before the pudding 
is poured. They may be dished in broken jelly, 
or coloured, if for a plain dinner, in strawberry or 
apricot jam ; each pudding may be surmounted 
with a crown of jam, or dotted over with chopped 
almonds. 

Matka. 


COOKERY. 


RUSSIAN ENTREMETS. 
—Prepare the remains of 
a cold joint—veal, pork, 
beef, or mutton—by minc¬ 
ing in a sausage machine, or chop¬ 
ping it very small on a board ; 
season it well with some finely- 
powdered sweet herbs, a clove of 
garlic finely minced, pepper and salt; form into 
small cakes, dip in egg, and fry them a nice light 
brown. If there is not sufficient meat to make as 
many cakes as are required, it may be mixed with 
fine bread-crumbs, and beaten to make it adhe¬ 
sive. After the cakes are fried, they must be 
dished on beetroot, which is prepared in the 
following manner :—Boil a beetroot until tender, 
peel it, and cut up into small dice; have ready 
about half a pint of boiling vinegar in a small 
stew-pan, throw in the cut up beetroot, toss in 
the vinegar until hot through. Make a mound in 
the centre of a very hot dish, and dress the cakes 
of meat around the beetroot. This dish is gener¬ 
ally served without gravy, but if desirable, a rich 
brown gravy may be added. 

Oriental Custard. —Since the introduction of 
cocoa-nut ice and cocoa-nut chips among the 


bons-bons of every-day consumption, 
the delicious flavour of this sweetest 
of nuts is obtaining somewhat of that 
appreciation which it so well de¬ 
serves ; but although we can acknow¬ 
ledge its merits in the manufacturer’s 
confections, we are backward in 
making use of it in our daily domestic 
cuisine. This is a pity ; for at many 
seasons, cocoa-nuts are remarkably 
cheap—they are never very dear— 
and many a delicate and novel sweet¬ 
meat may be concocted with the 
help of the finely-grated pulp of the 
cocoa-nut. The following recipe is 
a favourite in India:— 


LONDON : R. CLAY, SONS, AND TAYLOR, BREAD STREET HILL. 
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